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CHAPTER  XXXVr. 


No  less  Dn  erenl  than  Alfred's  marriuge,  no  event  calling  less 
imperatively  upon  her  feelings,  could  have  recovered  Lady 
Jane's  Bympathy  fot  Caroline.  But  Alfred  Petcy,  who 
been  the  restorer  of  her  fortune,  her  friend  in  adveraity,  n 
pain  it  would  give  him  to  i^nd  her,  at  the  moment  when  be 
might  ex p<^ct  her  congratulations,  quarrelling  with  hii  siste 
that  sister,  too,  »ho  had  left  her  home,  where  she  was  so  happy, 
and  Hungerfard  Castle,  where  slie  was  adored,  on  purpose  li 
lend  Lady  ttaie  in  sickness  and  abscurity  1 

Without  })aiii§  put  exactly  into  these  words,  or,  perhaps,  int 
any  words,  thoughts  fuch  as  these,  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
ofiection,  revived  for  Caroline  in  Lady  Jane's  mind  the  mon 
■he  heard  of  .\lfrcd'«  intended  merriage. 

"Good  young  man  I— EKcellent  friend  l—Well,   tell  me 
shout  it,  mi/  dtar." 

It  vtaa  the  first  time  that  her  ladyship  had  said  my  dear  to 
Caroline  since  the  day  of  (he  fatal  refusal. 

Caroline  wa>  touched  by  this  word  of  reconciliation — and  the 
tears  it  brniight  into  her  eyes  completely  overcame  Lady  Jane, 
who  hottily  wiped  her  omi. 

"  So,  niy  dear  Caroline— where  were  we  1  Tell  me  ahoilt  your 
rother'a  marriage — when  is  it  to  be  ? — How  has  it  been  brought 
.  joutT — Tlie  last  I  heard  of  the  Leicesteri  was  tlie  good  dean's 

dFAtli— 1  remember  pitying  them  very  much Were  they  not 

^Jtft  in  Kroilened  circumstances,   too  t     Will   AllVed  have  a 

e  with  MissLeicesler?— Telime  every  thing — read  me  his 
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To  go  back  to  Dr.  LciceRteT'H  deatb.     Far  «oroe  months  hi 
ptefermenta  were  kept  in   nbeyance.     Many  were   named 
thought  of,  as  likely  to  succeed  him.     The  deanery  vas  in 
gift  of  the  crown,  aud  as  it  waa  imagined  that  the  vicarage 
also  at  the  disposal  of  govcmnient,  applications  had  poured  ii 
on  all  ndes,  for  friends,  and  frienda'  friends,  to  the  remot 

of  the  Bupporlers  of  miiiiatry But — to  use  Iheir  own  elegant 

phrase — the  hands  of  government  were  tied. 

Itseems  that  in  consequence  of  some  parliamentary  Interest, 
formerly  given  opportunely,  and  in  consideration  of 
Arrangements  in  his  diocete,  to  serve  persons  whom  m 
were  obliged  to  oblige,  a  promise  had  long  ago  been  gi 
Bishop  Clay  that  his  recommendation  to  the  deanery  should  ba 
accepted  on  the  next  vacancy.  The  hiahop,  who  had  promised 
the  living  to  his  sister's  husband,  now  presented  it  to  Mr.  Buck-. 
Falconer,  with  the  important  addition  of  Dr.  Leicester'*' 

To  become  adean  wasonoe  the  height  of  Buckhurst's  ambition, 
for  which  in  a  moment  of  ciation  he  prayed,  scarcely  hoping 
his  wishes  would  ever  be   fulfilled ;  yet  now  that  his  wish 
accomplished,  and  that  he-  bad  attained  this  height  of  hia 
Bmbition,  was  he  happy  t     No ! — far  from  it ;  farther  than  ever. 
How  could  he  he  happy — dissatisfied  with  his   conduct,  and 
detesting  hia  wif''?     In  the  very  acl  of  selling  himself  to  this 
beldam,  be  abhorred  his  own  meanness  ;  hut  he  did  not  know 
how  much  reason  be  should  have  to  repent,  till  the  deed  was 
done.     It  was  done  in  a  hurry,  with  all  the  precipitation  of  ■ 
man  who  hat^s  himself  for  what  be  feels  forced  to  do.     Unused 
to  bargain  and  sale  in  any  way,  in  marriage  never  having  thougUt 
of  it  before,  Buckhnrst  did  not  take  all  precautions  necessary  tS 
make  hta  sacrifice   answer  hia   own   purpose.     He   could  not 
aricious  temper  and  habile  of  his  lady,  till  ba 
hers  past  redemption.     Whatever  accession  of  income  ha 
itained  from  his  marriage,  be  lived  up  to;  immediately,  hia 
.blishment,  his  expenses,  surpassed  hia  revenue.     His  wi& 
would  not  pay  or  advance  a  shilling  beyond  her  stipulated  quota 
their  domestic  expenses.     He  could  not  bear  the  parsimoniotta 
inner  in  which  she  would  Kave  had  him  live,  or  the  shabby 
i-hich  she  received  his  friends.     He  was  more  profuia 


kl  proportion  ax  she  itbs  more  niggard); ;  and  whilit  sha  acolded 
A  grudged  every  penny  itie  paid,  he  ran  in  dcbl  mngnanimouilj 
for  hundreds.  When  the  living  and  deanery  came  inti 
poaieuion,  llie  second  year's  fruits  had  been  eaten  beforehand. 
Money  he  must  hare,  and  money  his  wife  would  not  give — bu( 
a  litigiouB  ageiit  suggested  la  him  a  plan  for  raising  it,  by- 
demanding  H  considerable  sum  from  the  execnCors  of  the  lats 
Dr.  Leicester,  for  what  is  called  dUapidatioa.  The  panuinage- 
honae  seemed  to  be  in  good  repair;  but  to  make  out  chorgea  of 
dilapidation  vas  not  difficult  to  those  who  understood  the 
huaineas— ^and  (ifleen  hundred  pounda  waa  the  charge  presently 
made  out  against  the  eneculors  of  the  Ule  incumbent.  Ii 
invidious,  it  was  odious  for  the  new  vicar,  in  the  face  of  hil 
parishioners,  of  all  Ihoae  who  loved  and  leapected  his  predecc 
to  begin  by  making  inch  a  demand — especially  as  it  waa 
known  that  the  late  dean  bad  not  saved  any  of  the  incoir 
hii  preferment,  but  had  disposed  of  it  amongst  hia  pariahionera 
Bs  a  steward  for  the  poor.  He  had  left  his  family  in  na 
circumetaneei.  They  were  proud  of  hia  virtues,  and 
ashamed  of  the  consequences.  With  dignity  and  ease  they 
retrenched  their  expenses ;  and  after  having  lived  as  became  the 
family  of  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  on  quitting  the  parsonage, 
the  widow  and  het  niece  retired  to  a  small  habitation,  suited  to 
their  altered  circiun  stance  a,  and  lived  with  respeclBbie  and 
reapected  economy.  The  charge  brought  against  them  by  the 
new  deaii  was  an  unexpected  blow.  It  was  an  extortion,  to 
which  Mrs.  Leiceater  would  nut  auhmit — could  not  without 
injury  to  her  niece,  from  whose  fortune  the  sum  claimed,  if 
vielded,  must  be  deducted. 

Alfred  Percy,  from  the  first  moment  of  their  distress,  from  the 
time  of  good  Dr.  Leicester's  death,  had  been  aaaiduous  in  his 
attentions  to  Mrs.  Leicester ;  and  by  the  moat  affectionate  letters, 
snd,  whenever  he  could  get  away  from  London,  by  his  viaita  lo 
her  and  to  bis  Sophia,  had  proved  the  warmth  and  constancy  of 
iiii  allachnient.  Some  months  had  now  paaaed — he  urged  his 
--nit,  and  besought  Sophia  no  longer  to  delay  hia  happiness. 
''Ira.  Leicester  wished  that  her  niece  should  now  give  herself  a 
|in)tect«r  and  friend,  who  might  contole  Viet  \a\  ixvi  vnt<^« 


lie 
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ihe  Iiad  last.  It  vsi  nl  tliii  period  tlia  ^iapi^lioa  ehar^ 
Mrs.  Leicciter  laid  Ihe  whole  ■tntemetit  befoi 
Alfred,  dednring  that  for  hla  sake,  as  veil  as  for  her  niece's,  ifa 
wu  resolute  to  defend  herself  against  injuaticc.  Alfred  coul 
Bcarcelj  bring  himself  ta  believe  that  Buclihurat  Falconer  ha 
acted  in  the  manner  represented,  with  a.  rapacity,  harshness,  an 
cruelty,  bo  opposite  to  his  natural  disposition.  Faults,  Alfre 
well  knew  that  Buckhurst  had;  but  they  were  all,  he  though 
of  quite  a  dilferent  tort  fVom  those  of  which  he  now  stoo 
accused.  What  was  to  be  done?  Alfred  was  extremely  avert 
from  goin^  to  law  with  a  man  nho  was  his  relation,  for  wboi 
■  early  fell,  and  stili  retained,  a  considerable  regard:  yi 
d  not  stand  by,  and  see  the  woman  he  ioved,  defrauded) 
larly  half  the  small  fortune  stie  possessed.  On  Che  other  hani 
was  employed  aa  a  professional  man,  and  called  upon  to  u 
determined,  however,  before  he  should,  as  a  last  resouro 
'expose  the  tnith  and  maintain  the  right  in  a  court  of  juatici 
previously  to  try  every  means  of  conciliation  in  his  power.  1 
all  hi*  lellera  the  new  dean  answered  evasively  and  unsati 
&ctoriIy,  by  referring  him  to  hU  attorney,  into  whose  hands  1 
said  he  had  put  the  business,  aiid  he  knew  and  wished  to  hei 
nothing  mare  about  it.  The  attorney,  Solicitor  Sharpe,  was  in 
praeticnble — Alfred  resolved  to  see  the  dean  himself;  and  thi 
after  much  difhculty,  he  at  length  effected.  He  found  the  dei 
and  his  lady  tete-fl-tete.  Thctr  raised  voicea  suddenly  stoppi 
ihort  as  he  entered.  The  dean  gave  an  angry  look  at  his  aerva) 
Bi  Alfred  came  into  the  room. 

"  Your  servants,"  said  Alfred,  "  told  me  that  you  were  not . 
Jtome,  but  I  told  them  that  I  knew  the  dean  would  be  at  hon 
'to  an  old  friend." 

"  Tou  are  very  good, — (said  Buckhurst) — you  do  rae  a 
deal  of  honour,"  said  the  dean. 

Two  different  manners  appeared  in  the  same  person:  one 
ral — belonging  to  his  former,  the  other  assumed,  proper, 
thought,  for  his  present  self,  or  rather  for  his  present 

on  be  seated  I     I  hope  all  our  friends 

Buckhurst,  or,  as  she  was  called,  Mrs.  Dean  Falcone: 
BiMioi^i  vitb  a  very  ugly  chin,  and  stood  as  if  she 
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li.ere  ouglil  to  be  an  inlroduction.  The  d«an  knew  il,  but  being 
uiiiamed  to  btroduce  her,  determined  Hga'uist  it.  Alfred  etovd 
in  luipeoslon,  naitiag  their  mutual  pteiuura. 
"Won't  you  sit  down,  mV  rcpEated  the  dean. 
Oovn  plumped  Mn.  Falconer  directly,  and  taking  out  her 
ipectoclea,  as  if  to  shame  her  huiband,  by  heightening  the 
conRait  of  youth  and  age,  deliberately  pi«  ihem  on  ;  then  dran'- 
ing  her  table  nearer,  aeltled  herself  to  het  work. 

Alfred,  who  *aw  it  to  Iw  necessary,   determined  to  use  hia 
htn  uddrcBS  to  conciliate  tJie  lady. 

"  Mr.  Dean,   you   have   never  yet  done  me  the  honour   in 
introduce  me  to  Mrs.  Falconer." 

"  I  thought — I  thought  we  had  met  before — aiuce Mrs, 

I'dcuner,  Mr.  Alfred  I'Krcy." 

riie  lady  took  off  her  apeclacles,  nniled,  and  ai^ustcd  herself, 
^lii'iitly  with  an  intention  to  be  more  agreeable.  AllVed  ant 
<wn  by  iier  trork-table,  directed  his  conTeraatiDU  to  her,  and 
"in  talked,  or  rather  induced  her  to  talk  herself  into  line 
'iiiour.  Preaenily  ahe  retired  lo  dresa  for  dinner,  and  "  hoped 
^Ir.  Alfred  Percy  had  no  intention  of  running  away — iht  had  a 
MEll'iiired  bed  to  D&«r  him." 

'llie  dean,  though  he  cordially  hated  hii  lady,  wss  glad,  for 
hii  own  aake,  to  be  relieved  from  her  fits  of  croaaneaa  ;  and  waa 
fili^uied  by  Alfred's  paying  attention  to  her,  aa  this  was  a  sort  of 
I'-pcQt to  himself,  and  what  lie  seldom  met  with  from  those 
'  img  men  who  had  been  hia  compmiona  before  hia  marriage — 
y  usually  treated  hia  lady  with  a  neglect  or  ridicule  wliicb 
lattccted  certainty  upon  her  husband. 
JUftcd  nerer  yci  had  touebed  upon  bis  business,  and  Buck- 
began  to  tliink  this  was  merely  a  friendly  visit.  Upon 
I't  observing  some  alteration  which  had  been  lately  made 
room  in  which  they  were  sitting,  the  dean  took  him  to  aee 
■■T  itnpravements  in  the  house ;  in  pointing  out  these,  and  all 
I  conrcniences  and  elegancies  about  the  parsonage,  Buekhurst 
Jly  forgot  the  dilapidation  tuit ;  and  every  thing  he  showed 
il  uld  Iciidcd  unawares  to  prove  that  the  house  was  in  the 
p«rf«ct  repair  and  best  condition  possible.  Oradimlly, 
Uld  beneficed  pomp  there  had  at  first 
ore  off,  or  was  lajd  aaldai 


I     lafied 


except  his  being  somewhat  more  corpulent  and  rubicund  than  in 
early  years,  he  appeared  like  the  original  Buckhurst.  His  gaiety 
of  heart,  indeed,  was  gone,  but  some  sparkles  of  his  former 
spirits  remained. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  showing  Alfred  into  his  study,  **  here,  as  our 
good  friend  Mr.  Blank  said,  when  he  showed  us  his  study,  <  Here 
is  where  I  read  all  day  long->-quite  snug — and  nobody's  a  bit 
the  wiser  for  it*  " 

The  dean  seated  himself  in  his  comfortable  arm-chair. 

**  Try  that  chair,  Alfred,  excellent  for  sleeping  in  at  one's 
ease." 

"  To  rest  the  cushion  and  soft  dean  invite.** 

'<  Ah !"  said  Alfred,  "  often  have  I  sat  in  this  room  with  my 
excellent  friend,  Dr.  Leicester!" 

The  new  dean's  countenance  suddenly  changed :  but  endea- 
vouring to  pass  it  off  with  a  jest,  he  said,  "  Ay,  poor  good  old 
Leicester,  he  sleeps  for  ever, — that's  one  comfort— to  me— 4f  not 
to  yoiL"  But  perceiving  that  Alfred  continued  to  look  serious, 
the  dean  added  some  more  proper  reflections  in  a  tone  of  ecclci- 
siastical  sentiment,  and  with  a  sigh  of  decorum — then  rose,  for  he 
smelt  that  the  dilapidation  suit  was  coming. 

"  Would  not  you  like,  Mr.  Percy,  to  wash  your  hands  before 
dinner  ?" 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Dean,  I  must  detain  you  a  moment  to 
speak  to  you  on  business." 

Black  as  Erebus  grew  the  face  of  the  dean — ^he  had  no  resource 
but  to  listen,  for  he  knew  it  would  come  after  dinner,  if  it  did  not 
come  now ;  and  it  was  as  well  to  have  it  alone  in  the  study,  whefe 
nobody  might  be  a  bit  the  wiser. 

When  Alfred  had  stated  the  whole  of  what  he  had  to  say, 
which  he  did  in  as  few  and  strong  words  as  possible,  appealing 
to  the  justice  and  feelings  of  Buckhurst — to  the  fears  which 
the  dean  must  have  of  being  exposed,  and  ultimately  defeated,  in 
a  court  of  justice — "  Mrs.  Leicester,"  concluded  he,  **  is  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  suit,  and  has  employed  me  to  carry  it  on 
for  her." 

"  I  should  very  little  have  expected,"  said  the  dean,  **  that 
Mr.  Alfred  Percy  would  have  been  employed  in  such  a  way 
;ainst  me." 


"  Still  iesf  Bliould  I  have  expected  that  I  could  be  colled  upun 
I'l  inch  a  way  aguiml  you."  repiied  Alfred.  "  No  one  ciui  kti 
\!  iiinre  ihan  I  do.  The  object  of  my  preaent  visit  is  to  try- 
«liet!ier  •omc  accommodaliDU  may  not  be  made,  wliich  will 
'lieve  lu  buth  from  the  neuewity  of  going  to  luw,  uiiJ  may  pre- 
vent nie  I'rum  being'  iliiven  to  the  pcribrniance  of  till*  most  pain- 
hit  piorcssional  iluCy." 

"Duly!  pmfemonal  duty!"  repeated  Buckburat:  "aaif  [did 
not  uoderiitand  all  thoie  cloak-teordi,  and  koov  how  EBay  tl  ia  to 
{lut  iheiu  oil  and  off  at  pleaiure  !" 

"To  aoine  it  may  be,  but  not  to  ma,"  asid  Alfred, calmly. 

Atigar  started  into  Buckhurat'a  countcnaxice :  but  conscioua 
liu«  inefficacious  it  would  be,  and  how  completely  he  had  laid 
liimielf  open,  the  dean  answered,  "You  are  the  beat  judge,  ax. 
Itiit  I  inut — thougli  I  don't  preteud  to  understand  the  honour  of 
lii«yers — I  trust,  as  a  geDtleman,  you  will  not  take  advantage 
itpwnit  n>e  in  thia  suit,  of  any  thiug  my  opennesa  hoa  ahonn  you 
iboul  the  pnraonage." 

"  You  tnitt  rightly,  Mr.  Dean,"  replied  .Alfred,  in  his  lum, 
rilh  ilouk  not  of  anger,  but  of  proud  indignation;  "you  trust 
■■■.■M'ly,  Mr.  Dean,  and  at  1  should  have  expected  (hat  one  who 
'-j>  lifld  oppottuuitiea  of  knowing  me  so  well  ought  to  trust." 

"  That's  a.  clear  anawer,"  loid  Buckburst.  "  But  how  could  I 
tiii  ? — so  mwAi  jocktying  goes  on  in  every  profession — how  could 
1  tc!l  ibat  0  lawyer  would  be  more  conaeientioua  than  another 
rnin  !  But  now  you  saiure  me  of  it — I  take  it  upon  your  word, 
uid  beliece  it  in  your  case.  About  the  accommodation — acemn- 
iM.-ilitlion  means  money,  does  not  it! — fVankly,  I  have  not  a 
:.i|ling.  But  Mrs.  Falconer  is  all  accammadalioii.  Try  what  you 
'  iji  da  with  her — and  by  the  way  you  began,  1  should  hope  you 
"  ijiild  Jo  a  great  deal."  added  he,  laughing. 

Alf^d  would  not  undertake  to  ipeuk  to  his  lady,  unless  the 
.  :iit  wuuld,  in  the  first  instance,  make  some  saerifice.  He  le- 
,  :>'>ent(Fd  thai  he  was  not  asking  for  money,  but  for  arcllnquiah' 
I'nt  uf  a  claim,  which  he  apprehended  not  to  he  justly  due: 

^nd  the  only  Use  I  ahall  ever  make  of  what  you  have  shown 
'  berc.  U  to  press  upon  your  feelings,  as  I  do  at  this  moment,  the 
roDTiBtiiin  of  the  injuaiice  of  that  claim,  which  I  am  persuaded 
■  only  instigated,  and  that  you  will  abandon." 


BucVIiurst  begged  him  not  lo  be  perauadEd.  of  any  such  tl 
The  instigation  of  on  attorney,  he  laughing  said,  was  not  in 
counted  the  insllgaiion  of  the  devil — at  law  no  man  talked  of 
feelings.  In  matters  of  property  j  udgea  did  not  understand  them, 
whatever  Rgure  they  might  make  with  a  jury  in  criminal  caa< 
with  an  eloquent  advocate's  hand  on  hia  breast. 

Alfred  let  Buckhurst  go  on  with  his  vain  wit  and  gay  rhetonff 
till  he  had  nothing  more  to  aay,  knowing  that  he  was  hiding 
consciousness  of  unhandsome  conduct.  Sticking  firmly  to  hiu 
point,  Alfred  showed  that  hia  client,  though  gentle,  was  resolved,] 
and  that,  unless  Buckhurst  yielded,  law  must  take  its  cour 
that  though  he  should  never  give  any  hint,  the  premises  mu«t  b» 
inspected,  and  disgrace  and  defeat  must  follow. 

Forced  to  be  serious,  fretted  and  hurried,  for  the  half'houtf 
liell  before  dinner  had  now  rung,  and  the  dean's  stomach  began' 
to  know  canonical  hours,  he  exclaimed,  "  The  upshot  of  tfas 
vhote  busiuesB  is,  that  Mr.  Alfred  Percy  is  in  love,  1  understand^ 
with  Miss  Sophia  Leicester,  and  this  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
which  he  pushes  me  to  the  bare  wall  to  relinquish,  is  eventually, 
as  part  of  her  fortune,  to  become  his.  Would  It  not  hove  b 
as  fair  to  have  stated  this  at  ouce  t" 

"  No — because  it  would  not  have  been  the  truth." 

"No! — You   won't  deny    that  you   are  in   love   with  Mid 
Leicester!" 

"  1  am  as  much  in  lore  as  man  can  be  with  Miss  Leicester  f 
but  ber  fortune  is  nothing  to  me,  for  I  shall  never  touch  it." 

"Never  touch  it!     Does  the  aunt — the  widow — the  cunning 
widow,  refuse  consent!" 

"  Far  from  it :  the  aunt  is  all  the  aunt  of  Miss  Leicester  shoulcb 
be — all  the  widow  of  Dr.  Leicester  ought  to  be.  But 
circumstances  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be ;  and  by  th» 
liberality  of  a  friend,  who  lends  me  a  bouse,  rent  free,  and  by 
the  resnupces  of  my  profession,  1  am  better  able  than  Mri,t 
Leicester  is  to  spare  fifteen  hundred  pounds;  therefore,  in 
lecovery  of  this  money  I  have  no  personal  interest  at  present; 
I  shall  never  receive  it  from  her." 

"Noble!    Noble! — just  what  1   could  have   done   myself— • 

once  1     What  a  contrast !" 

^^^aci/iursC  laid  bis  head  down  upon  his  arms  tltxt  im  the  table,. 


liemaineJ  for  some  momenls  silent — tbeo,  starling  upright, 
c  cl^m  a  penny  from  her — I'll  give  it  all  up  to  yuu  1 
L  if  I  wll  my  band  fur  it,  by  Jore  1" 

~h !  what  lias  your  father  to  notwer  for,  who  forced  you 
\e  church  !"  thought  Alfred. 

My  dear  Biickhunt,"  said  he,  "  my  dear  dean " 

me  Buckhmst,  if  you  love  me." 

love  you,  it  is  imposaible  (o  help  il,  in  spite  of " 

my  faults — say  it  out — aay  it  out — in   flpile   of  yot 
ence,"  •ddcd  Buokhurat,  trying  lo  laugh. 

'n  (Fpite  of  my  oonidence,  but  in  favour  of  you™,"  a«i 
"sgainil  nhose  better  dictates  you  have  been  compelled 
ir  lite  to  act." 

I  U&ve  80,  hut  that's  over.  What  remabs  to  be  done  a 
L  reiJ  distress  for  live  hundred  poundo. 
I  to  your  being  engaged  in  this  dilapidation  suit,  you 
o  Mrs.  Falconer  about  it.  Tell  her  I  have  giver 
Mid  Bee  what  9he  will  do." 
I  ptomiied  he  would  Epeak  to  Mrs.  Falconer.  "  And, 
U,  when  you  lee  your  sister  Caroline,  tell  her  tlmt  I  em 
«  Mnie  such  a  wretch — quite,  as  she  thinka  me.  But  tell 
3  greater  wretch — infinitely  more  miserable 
f  tAx,  I  hope,  can  conceive — beyond  redemption — beyond 
e  miserable."  He  turned  away  hastily  iti  an  agony  of 
Alfivd  shut  the  door  and  escaped,  scarcely  able  to  bear 
n  emotion. 

hen  they  met  at  dinner,  Mrs.  Dean  Falconer  was  an  altered 
■n — her  unseemly  morning  costume  and  weli-wom  shawl 
'  'itig  out  aside,  she  appeared  in  bloom-coloured  gossamer 
1  i^p,  and  primrose  ribbons,  a  woiild-be  young  lody.  Nothing 
'  ijiat  curmudgeon  look,  or  old  fa-iry  cast  of  face  and  figure,  to 
'i'^jIi  he  bod  that  moroing  been  Lnlroduced,  but  in  their  ploc 
.'.h-a,  and  all  the  false  brilliancy  which  rouge  can  give  to  th 
.1,  proclaimed  a  determination  to  be  charming. 
ilte  dean  wos  silent,  and  scarcely  ale  any  thing,  though  the 

r   was  excellent,   far  his  lady  was  skilled  in  the  culinary 

I'Tlment.and  In  favour  of  Alfre-d  had  made  a  more  hospitable 

L  ibf^WW^y  OondBBMnded  to  make  for  her  luu- 

~        "  thor  gue»t«,  except  a,  yq 


Udy,  coMpanion  to  Mn.  Falconer.  Alfred  was  as  agreeable  > 
e&lertuning  as  ciccumstances  permitted  ;  and  Mrs.  Buckhun 
('alcoiier,  as  soon  aa  she  got  out  of  ttie  dinmg-room,  even  befoi 
■he  reached  the  drawing-room,  pronounced  him  to  he  a  m« 
polite  and  accouiplished  young  man,  very  dilTerent  indeed  froi 
the  cvmtaon  run,  or  the  uhuuI  Htyle,  of  Mr.  Dean  Falconet' 
daahing  buchelor  heaux,  vho  in  her  opinion  were  little  b 
than  brute  bears. 

At  coffee,  when  the  gentlemen  joined  the  ladies  in  the  d 
ing-room,  aa  Alfred  was  standing  beside  Mrs.  Falconer,  n 
tating  how  and  when  to  speak  of  the  object  of  his  visit, 
deored  the  ground  by  choosing  the  topic  of  conversation,  w 
at  last  fairly  drove  her  husband  out  of  the  room.  She  judiciouil] 
maliciously,  or  accidentally,  began  to  talk  of  the  proposal  whiel 
Bhe  had  heard  a  near  relation  of  hers  had  not  lung  bj' 
to  a  near  relation  of  Mr.  Alfred  Percy's— Mr.  Clay,  of  Clay-hall 
her  nephew,  had  proposed  for  Mr.  Alfred's  sister,  Miss  Camlini 
Percy.  She  was  really  sorry  the  match  was  not  to  take  ploo 
for  she  had  heard  a  very  high  character  of  the  young  lady  it 
every  way,  and  her  nephew  was  rich  enough  to  do  witfaot 
fortune — not  but  what  that  would  be  very  acceptable  to  all  ma 
— especially  young  men,  who  are  now  mostly  all  for  mone; 
instead  of  all  for  love — except  in  the  case  of  very  first  rat 
extraordinary  beauty,  which  therefore  making  a  woman  a  prej 
juit  as  much  one  as  the  other,  might  be  deemed  a  misfortune  M 
great,  though  hardly  quile,  Mrs.  Bnckhurst  s  ' ' 
found  a  great  fortune  in  her  own  particular  case.  The  involut 
of  meaning  in  these  sentences  rendering  it  not  easy  to  1 
comprehended,  the  dean  stood  it  prelly  well,  only  stirring  b 
cofite,  and  observing  that  it  was  cold;  but  when  his  lady  wea 
on  to  a  string  of  interrogatories  about  Miss  Caroline  Percy— 
the  colour  of  her  eyes  and  hair — size  of  her  muuth  and  nost 
requiring  in  short  a  complete  full-tength  portrait  of  the  younj 
lady,  poor  Buckhurst  set  down  his  cup,  and  pleading  business  ia 
hia  study,  left  the  field  open  to  Alfred. 

"  Near-sighted  glasses  1  Do  you  never  use  them,  Mr.  Percy  l"^ 
mid  Mrs.  Dean  Falconer,  as  abe  tbouglit  Alfred's  eyes  fixe4 
upon  her  spectacles,  which  lay  ou  the  table. 
1  Ihem,  be  thanked  ^h 


r^r-sigbted  ih^n  >liart-^gh[fil.  She  intenistlj  commendid  Ilia 
^j'liiWnbaa  in  not  taking  ihem  up  to  verify  her  astcrtion,  and  puli 
thsm  into  her  pocket  to  avoid  aJl  future  danger.  ' 

fie  saw  it  woi  ■  lavoncable  niainent,  nnd  entered  at  once  into 
Ills  biuineis — beginning  by  obaerving  itiat  tlie  dean  was  mucb 
out  of  itpirita.  The  moment  monef  waa  touched  upon,  the  cur- 
mudgeon look  returned  upon  the  lady ;  and  for  «ome  tima 
Alfred  hod  great  diflieully  in  making  hinuelf  heard :  sht  poured 
forth  Mich  cnmpluinli  againut  the  extravagance  of  the  dean, 
with  liats  of  the  debts  Bhe  had  paid,  the  turns  ihi!  Iiud  giveo,  ' 
nnd  tile  vow  she  had  made,  never  to  go  beyond  the  weeltly  I 
e  she  had,  at  die  loal   settlement,  agreed  to  give  her 

tl  pleaded  strongly  the  espense  of  law,  and  the  certainty, 
h  opininn,  of  ultimate  defeat,  with  the  being  obliged  to  pay  | 
'  e  eosta,  which  would  fall  upon  the  dean.  The  dean  wbi 
o  withdraw  his  claim— he  had  promised  to  do  eo,  in  the 
t  handsome  manner;  and  therefore,  Alfred  taid,  he  felt 
'  pirticularly  nnxious  that  be  ihould  not  be  distressed  for  five 
I  hndred  pounds,  a  turn  for  which  he  knew  Mr,  Falconer  was 
^■^^Rdialrly  pressed.  He  appealed  to  Mrs.  Falconer's  gene- 
^^^H^.  tie  tiad  been  desired  by  the  dean  to  speak  to  her  oq 
^^^^■ab^t,  otherwise  he  ahoiild  not  have  presumed — and  it  was 
^^Hi  tiroffssional  man,  and  a  near  relation,  that  he  now  took  the 
liberty;  this  was  the  lirat  transaclion  he  had  ever  had  with  her, 

>  ^iil  h«  hopod  he  should  leave  the  vicarage  impressed  with  a    I 
■  use  of  her  generosity,  and  enohled  to  du  her  justice   in  the     I 

'  ixnion  of  those  who  did  not  know  her.  ' 

llial  was  very  little  to  her,  she  bluntly  said — she  acted  only 
"[I  lu  bet  uvrii  notions — she  lived  only  for  herself. 
"  And  for  har  husband."  Love,  Alfred  Percy  said,  he  was 
'  ruTfil.  was  superior  to  money  in  her  opinioD.  "  And  ailet  all, 
..  iltuT  madam,  you  set  me  the  example  of  frankness,  and 
.  riiili  me   lo  ipeak  to  you  without  reserve.     Whnt  can  you, 

>  iiu  IiaV'  no  reason,  you  say,  to  he  pleased  with  cither  of  your 
jjhFWi,  d'l  lietler  with  your  money,  than  spend  it  while  you 

1  :■  nnd  for  yournelf,  in  iBCiuing  happiness  iii  the  gratitude  aud 
Dj^A  linaliMid,  vlio,  gcuerous  himself,  will  he  peculia4X-  J 
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The  words,  love,  generosity ^  generous,  sounded  upon  the  lady*4 
ear,  and  she  was  unwilling  to  lose  that  high  opinion  which  she 
imagined  Alfred  entertained  of  her  sentiments  and  charactei:* 
Besides,  she  was  conscious  that  he  was  in  fact  nearer  the  troth 
than  all  the  world  would  have  helieved.  Avaricious  in  trifleti 
and  parsimonious  in  those  every-day  hahits  which  brand  the 
reputation  immediately  with  the  fault  of  avarice,  this  woman 
was  one  of  those  misers  who  can  be  generous  by  fits  and  startSy 
and  who  have  been  known  to  give  hundreds  of  pounds,  but  never 
without  reluctance  would  part  with  a  shilling. 

She  presented  the  dean,  her  husband,  with  an  order  on  her 
banker  for  the  money  he  wanted,  and  Alfred  had  the  pleasure  of 
leaving  his  unhappy  friend  better,  at  least,  than  he  found  him* 
He  rejoiced  in  having  compromised  this  business  so  successfully, 
and  in  thus  having  prevented  the  litigation,  ill-will,  and  disgrace* 
ful  circumstances,  which,  without  his  interference,  must  have 
ensued. 

The  gratitude  of  Mrs.  Leicester  and  her  niece  was  delightfuL 
The  aimt  urged  him  to  accept  what  he  had  been  the  means  of 
saving,  as  part  of  her  niece's  fortune ;  but  this  he  absolutely 
refused,  and  satisfied  Mrs.  Leicester's  delicacy,  by  explainingi 
that  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  now  yield  to  her  entreaties,  as  he 
had  actually  obtained  the  money  from  poor  Buckhurst's  generous 
repentance,  upon  the  express  faith  that  he  had  no  private  interest 
in  the  accommodation. 

"You  would  not,"  said  Alfred,  '*  bring  me  under  the  act 
against  raising  money  upon  false  pretences  V* 

What  Alfred  lost  in  money  he  gained  in  love.  His  Sophia's 
eyes  beamed  upon  him  with  delight.  The  day  was  fixed  for 
their  marriage,  and  at  Alfred's  suggestion,  Mrs.  Leicester  con» 
sented,  painful  as  it  was,  in  some  respects,  to  her  feelings,  that 
they  should  be  married  by  the  dean  in  the  parish  church. 

Alfred  brought  his  bride  to  town,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
established  in  their  own  house,  or  rather  in  that  house  which  Mr. 
Gresham  insisted  upon  their  calling  their  own.  Lady  Jane  Gran- 
ville was  the  first  person  to  ofier  her  congratulations. — Alfred 
begged  his  sister  Caroline  from  Lady  Jane,  as  he  had  already 
obtained  his  father's  and  mother's  consent.    Lady  Jane  was 

Uy  fond  of  Caroline's  company,  and  had  forgiven  her,  as  well 


:  y'.it  eoulil ;  yet  her  ladyship  ha,d  do  longer  a  bope  of  being  of 
"'  tu  her,  nil  J  felt  that  even  if  any  other  offer  were  to  occur — 
iiii  none  such  as  had  been  made  could  ever  more  be  expected — 
I'  would  lead  only  to  fresh  disappoinlmenl  and  altercation; 
r:i-rcrare  ihe,  With  the  ItM  leluctance,  relinquished  Caroline 
nliugfither. 

CiroUoe'e  new  dater  bad  been,  from  the  time  they  were  lirst 
minted,  her  friend,  and  she  rejoiced  in  seeing  ell  her  hopes 
irlier  brother's  happiness  accomplished  by  this  marriage,     h 
■'a  had  those  habita  of  independent  oceupation  wliich  a 
I  to  the  wife  of  a  profeBEional  man,  and  which  enable 

■  to  spend  cheerfully  many  haurs  alone,  or  at  least  without 
B  company  of  bee    husband.     On   his  return   home   every 

I  to  find   a    smiling   nife,  a  sympathizing 

B  cheerful  fireside. — She  bad  musical   taleiiti — her  1 

IS  fond  of  music  i  and  she  did  not  lay  aside  the  acci 

A  which  had  charmed  the  lover,  but  made  use  of  them 

K  please  liiin  whom  she  had  chosen  as  her  companion  for  I 

B(l  raice,  herbarp,  her  utmost  Bkill,  were  ready  at  any  moment, 

Mai  ibe  fouiid  fkt  more  delight  in  devoting  her  talents  to  him 

&  she  bad  ever  felt  in  exhibiting'  them  to  admiring  auditors. 

TO>  vaa  the  domestic  use  of  accomplishmenls  to  which  Caroline 

hid  nlvnys  been  accustomed ;  so  that  joining  in  her  new  gist 

accnpAtiona   uid  endeavours  to  make  Alfred's  evenings   { 

pleasantly,  she  felt  at  once  aa  much  al  home  as  if  she  had  been 

II  the  country :  for  the  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  domestic 

I  iij'pinesi  may  be  naturalized  in  a  capital  city. 

Ai  liEr  brother's  hou»e,  Caroline  had  an  opportnnity  of  seeing 

.'i.ii  vu  new  to  her,  that  of  the  profeseional  men 

iniiicc  both  in  law  and  medicine,  the  men  of  scie 

I'.ire,  with  whom  Alfred  and  Erasmus  bad  been  fur 

i  lijiiiisly  cultivating  acquaintance.     They   were   t 

..ipj  tc  meet  at  Alfred's  house,   for  they  liked  and  esteemed 

111.  and  tliey  found  his  wife  and  sister  sensible,  well-informed 

oi'riun,  to  whom  iheir  conversation  was  of  real  amusement  and 

r.inictinn ;   and  who,  in  retiini,  knew   how   to  enliven   their 

■•.MTV  huun  by   femule  iprightiincas  and  elegnnce.     Caroline 

■  nr  saw  tlie  IJlMttry  Mid  scientific  world  la  the  beat  advantage : 
tfVl  ihaneie  ih<m  people,  but  those  who,  i«d^ 


^ 


excalUng  and  feeling  ibtic  own  euperiority,  liad  too  much  prl 
«nd  tew  little  time  to  waste  upon  idle  flatter}',  or  what  to  tb 
trere  stapld,  uninteresting  partiei.  Those  who  refused  to  go 
Ladf  Spilsbury '«,  or  to  Ludy  Angelica  Headingham'a,  or  w1 
were  «een  there,  perhaps,  once  or  twice  in  b  season  as  a  grc 
fkvour  and  honour,  would  call  three  or  four  evenings  every  WM 
at  Alfred's. 

The  flrst  news,  the  first  hints  of  diacoveriea,  iuventions,  ai 
literary  projects,  she  heard  from  time  to  time  discussed.  Th( 
men  of  talent,  whom  she  had  heard  were  to  be  seen  at  et 
DM-ioeioncj,  or  of  whom  she  had  had  a  glimpse  in  fine  social 
now  appeared  in  a  new  point  of  view,  and  to  the  best  advanCag 
without  those  pretensions  and  nvalahips  with  which  they  hdo! 
timeK  are  afflicted  in  public,  or  those  affectations  and  singulsritii 
which  they  often  are  supposed  to  assume,  to  obtain  notorirt 
among  persons  inferior  to  them  in  intellect  and  superior 
fashion.  Instead  of  playing,  as  they  sometimea  did,  s  ttl 
game  to  amuse  the  multitude,  they  were  obliged  now  to  ezi 
their  real  skill,  and  play  fair  nitli  one  another. 

Sir  James  Harrington  tells  ua,  that  in  his  days  the  courti< 
who  played  at  divers  games  in  public,  had  a  way  of  exciti 
the  admiration  and  ama:!ement  of  the  commoner  sort  of  speotata 
by  producing  heaps  of  golden  counters,  and  seeming  to  at^ 
immense  auma,  when  all  the  time  they  bad  previoualy  agm 
among  one  another,  that  each  guinea  should  stand  for  a  shillia 
or  each  hundred  guineas  for  one :  so  that  in  fact  two  n 
calculation  were  used  for  the  initiated  and  iiiiinitiatedj  and  tt 
exoteric  practice  goes  on  continually  to  tliis  hour,  among  litera 
performers  in  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  among  courtiers  in  ti 
fashionable  world. 

Beaidea  the  pleasure  of  studying  celebrated  characters,  at 
persons  of  eminent  merit,  at  tlieir  ease  and  at  ber  own,  Carolii) 
had  now  opportunities  of  seeing  most  of  those  objects  of  ralioo, 
curioiitf,  which  with  Lady  Jane  Granville  bad  been  prohibili 
as  maavait  ton.  With  men  of  sense  she  foimd  it  was  not  matiPa 
ton  \a  use  her  eyes  for  tlie  purposes  of  ii 


With  Mrs.  Alfred  Percy  ahe   saw   every  thing  b  the  fa 
f  tS  iKD^utiannsd  guides,  who  w< 


able  to  point  oQt  what  wos  eBsential  tn  be  observed  -.  ready  to 
explain  siid  to  illustrate;  to  proi'ure  forlhem  all  llioso  privitegei 
and  advatitages  as  speclaton,  which  common  guzera  are  denied, 
bnl  which  liberal  and  enlightened  men  are  ever  not  only  ready  to 
allow,  but  eager  to  procure  for  intelligent,  unaasuming  females. 

Among  the  geDtUmen  of  tearotng,  talents,  and  eminence  is 
Alfred'*  own  profeuian,  vhom  Caroline  had  the  honour  irf 
teeing  III  her  brother's,  were  Mr,  Friend,  the  friend  of  his  early 
yean  at  the  bar;  and  that  great  luminary,  vho  in  a  higher  orbit 
bad  cheered  and  guided  him  in  hia  aacent.  The  chief  juslics 
was  in  a  station,  and  of  an  age,  where  praise  can  be  conferred 
withoDt  impropriety,  and  without  hurting  the  feeliu^s  of  delicacy 
or  pride.  He  knew  how  to  praise — a  diSicuIt  art,  but  he  excelled 
ill  it.  As  Caroline  once,  in  speaking  of  bim,  said,  "  Common 
compliments  compared  to  praise  from  him,  are  aa  common  coin 
compared  to  a  medal  Etruck  and  appropriated  for  the  occasion." 
About  this  lime  Mr.  Temple  came  to  tell  Alfred,  that  a  ihip 
had  been  actually  ordered  to  be  in  readineas  to  carry  him  on  his 
intended  embasay ;  that  Mr.  Shaw  had  recovered;  that  Cunning- 
ham Falconer  had  no  more  excuaes  or  pretences  for  delay; 
despatches,  the  last  Lord  Oldborough  said  be  should  ever 
receive  from  him  as  envoy,  had  now  arrived,  and  Temple  wa*  to 
have  set  out  immediately  ;  but  that  the  whole  embosiy  had  been 
delayed,  because  Lord  Oldborough  had  received  a  letter  from 
Count  Altenberg,  giving  an  account  of  alarming  revoUitionarv 
symptoms,  which  had  appeared  in  the  capital,  and  in  the 
provinces,  in  the  dominions  of  his  sovereign.  Lord  Oldborough 
had  shown  Mr.  Temple  what  related  to  public  afiairs,  but  had 
not  put  the  whole  letter  into  liis  bands.  All  that  he  could  judge 
from  what  he  read  was,  that  the  Count's  mind  was  most  seriously 
occupied  with  the  dangerotis  itate  of  public  aS'aire  in  his  country. 
I  should  have  thought,"  added  Mr.  Temple,  "  that  the  whole 
Vf  this  communication  waa  entirely  of  a  political  nature,  but  that 
"  ^     "       page  which  Lord  Oldborough  put  into  my  hand,  the 

ifc-words  at  the  bottom  were  Counlea  Chriitina," 
JUfVed  observed,  "  that,  without  the  aid  of  Rosamond's  imagi- 
nation to  supply  something  more,  nothing  could  be  made  of  thia. 
However,  it  was  a  lalisfaotian  to  have  had  direct  news  of  Count 
Alteubcrf." 


■  tftt 
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The  next  day  Mr.  Temple  came  for  Alfred.  Lord  Oldborougk 
desired  to  see  him. 

"Whatever  his  business  may  be,  I  am  sure  it  is  important 
and  interesting/'  said  Mr.  Temple ;  "  by  this  time  I  ought  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  Lord  Oldborough — I  know  the  signs  of  hit 
suppressed  emotion,  and  I  have  seldom  seen  him  put  such  force 
upon  himself  to  appear  calm,  and  to  do  the  business  of  the  day, 
before  he  should  yield  his  mind  to  what  pressed  on  his  secret 
thoughts." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

When  Alfred  arrived,  Lord  Oldborough  was  engaged  with  som^ 
gentlemen  from  the  city  about  a  loan.  By  the  length  of  time 
which  the  negotiators  stayed,  they  tried  Alfred's  patience ;  but 
the  minister  sat  with  immoveable  composure,  till  they  knew  their 
own  minds,  and  till  they  departed.  Then,  the  loan  at  once  dia* 
missed  from  his  thoughts,  he  was  ready  for  Alfred. 

**  You  have  married,  I  think,  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  since  I  saw 
you  last — I  congratulate  you." 

His  lordship  was  not  in  the  habit  of  noticing  such  .common 
events ;  Alfred  was  surprised  and  obliged  by  the  interest  in  hit 
private  affairs  which  this  congratulation  denoted. 

**  I  congratulate  you,  sir,  because  I  understand  you  have 
married  a  woman  of  sense.  To  marry  a  fool — to  form  or  to 
have  any  connexion  with  a  fool,"  continued  his  lordship,  hii 
countenance  changing  remarkably  as  he  spoke,  **  I  conceive  to 
be  the  greatest  evil,  the  greatest  curse,  that  can  be  inflicted  on 
a  man  of  sense." 

He  walked  across  the  room  with  long,  firm,  indignant  strides 
—then  stopping  short,  he  exclaimed,  ** Lettres  de  cachet.'—-' 
Dangerous  instruments  in  bad  hands! — As  what  are  not? — But 
one  good  purpose  they  answered — they  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  head  of  every  noble  house  to  disown,  and  to  deprive  of  the 
liberty  to  disgrace  his  family,  any  member  who  should  manifest 
the  will  to  commit  desperate  crime  or  desperate  folly." 


Alfred  was  by  no  inesna  dispOBed  to  join  in  praise  even  of  tbii 

UK  of  a  letlre  de  eaehct,  but  be  did  not  think  it  a  proper  time  to 

the  pomt,  as  he  ta.v   Lord  Oldboroiigh  was  under  ibe 

ice  of  some  strong'  jiaEsion.     Ue  waited  in  silence  till  bia 

ibip  sfauuld  explain  bimself  farther. 

HIa  lordahip  unlocked  a  desk,  and  produced  a  letter. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Percy — Mr.  Alfred  Percy — bave  you  heard  any 
lititig  lately  of  Che  Marchioness  of  Twickenham  !" 

"  No,  my  lord." 

Alfred,  bI  this  instant,  recollected  tbe  whisper  which  he  bad 
once  beard  at  chapel,  and  he  added,  "  Not  of  late,  my  lord." 

"Tliere,"  said  Lord  Oldhorough,  putting  a  letter  into  Alfred's 
hands — "  there  is  the  sum  of  what  I  base  beard." 

Ite  letter  was  from  the  Duke  of  Greenwich,  informing  Lord 
Oldhorough  that  an  unfortunate  discovery  bad  been  made  of  ai 
affair  between  tbe  Marchioness  of  Twickenham  and  a  certuii 
Captain   Bellamy,   which   rendered   an    immediate    separatioi 


"So!"   thought   Alfred,   "my  brother   Godfrey  had  a 
escape  of  ibis  fair  lady  I" 

"  I  have  seen  ber  once  since  I  received  that  letter,  and  1 
never  will  see  her  again,"  said  Lord  Oldfaoroiigh  :  "that's  past 
— all  that  concerns  her  ia  past  and  irremediable.  Now  as  to  the 
future,  and  to  what  concerns  myaeif.  I  have  been  informed — 
liow  truly,  I  cannot  say — that  some  time  ago  a  rumour,  a  sus- 
picion of  this  intrigue  waa  whispered  in  what  they  call  the 
fashionable  world." 

"  I  believe  that  your  lordship  has  been  truly  informed,"  said 
Alfred ;  and  he  then  mentioned  the  whisper  he  had  beard  at  tl 

"  Hal — Farther,  it  haa  been  asserted  to  me,  that  a  hint  w( 
given  to  tbe  Marquis  of  Twickenham  of  the  danger  of  sufferfng 
that — what  is  the  man's  name? — Bellamy,  to  be  so  neat  his 
wife  i  and  chat  the  bint  waa  disregarded." 

"Tbe  marquia  did  very  weakly  or  very  wickedly,"  said  Alfred. 

"  All  wickednesB  is  weakness,  sir,  you  know :  hut  to  our 
point  I  have  been  assured  that  the  actual  discovery  of  Che 
intrigue  woi  made  to  the  marquis  some  months  previously  to  the 
diof  his  child — and  tfial  he  forbwe  to  take  uijivQ^eeol'&a&, 
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lest  it  might  affect  the  legitimacy  of  that  child.  After  the  birth 
of  the  infant — a  boy — subsequent  indiscretions  on  the  part  of 
the  marchioness,  the  marquis  would  make  it  appear,  gave  rise  to. 
his  first  suspicions.  Now,  sir,  these  are  the  points,  of  which,  as 
my  friend,  and  as  a  professional  man,  I  desire  you  to  ascertain 
the  truth.  If  the  facts  are  as  I  have  thus  heard,  I  presume  no 
divorce  can  be  legally  obtained.*' 

"  Certainly  not,  my  lord." 

<*  Then  I  will  direct  you  instantly  to  the  proper  channels  for 
information." 

Whilst  Lord  Oldborough  wrote  directions,  Alfred  assured  him^ 
he  would  fulfil  his  commission  with  all  the  discretion  and 
celerity  in  his  power. 

"  The  next  step,"  continued  Lord  Oldborough — '<  for,  on  such 
a  subject,  I  wish  to  say  all  that  is  necessary  at  once,  that  it  may 
be  banished  from  my  mind — ^your  next  step,  supposing  the  &cts. 
to  be  ascertained,  is  to  go  with  this  letter — my  answer  to  the 
Duke  of  Greenwich.  See  him — and  see  the  marquis.  In  mat* 
ters  of  consequence  have  nothing  to  do  with  secondary  people- 
deal  with  the  principals.  Show  in  the  first  place,  as  a  lawyer,^, 
that  their  divorce  is  unattainable— Hdext,  show  the  marquis  that 
he  destroys  his  son  and  heir  by  attempting  it  The  duke,  I 
believe,  would  be  glad  of  a  pretext  for  dissolving  the  political 
connexion  between  me  and  the  Greenwich  family.  He  fears 
me,  and  he  fears  the  world :  he  dares  not  abandon  me  without  a 
pretence  for  the  dissolution  of  friendship.  He  is  a  weak  man, 
and  never  dares  to  act  without  a  pretext ;  but  show  him  that  a 
divorce  is  not  necessary  for  his  purpose — a  separation  will  do  as 

well Or  without  it,  I  am  ready  to  break  with  him  at  council, 

in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  a  hundred  political  points ;  and  let 
him  shield  himself  as  he  may  from  the  reproach  of  desertion,  by 
leaving  the  blame  of  quarrel  on  my  impracticability,  or  on  what 
he  will,  I  care  not — so  that  my  family  be  saved  from  the  igno^ 
miny  of  divorce." 

As  he  sealed  his  letter.  Lord  Oldborough  went  on  in  abrupt 
sentences. 

*^  I  never  counted  on  a  weak  man's  friendship 1  can  do 

without  his  grace-— —Woman !  Woman !  The  same^ver  since 
the  beginning  of  the  w<»ld !" 


Tlien  turning  V>  Alfred  to  deliver  (he  letter  iiito  liii  hand. 
'  Your  brother,  Major  Percy,  sir — I  tliink  I  recollect  — 
uiii  better  in  the  We>I  Indies." 
>'  I  was  just  ttilnkiiig  an,  my  lord,"  i&id  Airted. 
"  Vei — better  encounter  the  plague  than  a  fool." 
Lord  Oldborough  had  never  before  distinctly  adverted  li 
knowledge  uf  his  alece's  partiikUty  for  Godfrey,  but  his  Ion 
now   addeJ,   "Major   Pei-cy'i   honourable   conduct  is  iial 
known  :   I  truEt  hauourable  conduct  never  was,  and  never 

h',  lust  upon  me. This  to  the  Duke  of  Greenwich— and  this 

'  ■  ilie  maniuii. Since  it  was  to  be,  I  rejoice  that  this  Captain 

l>-llaoiy  b  the  gallant. Had  it  been  your  brother,  air — could 

Lii-re   liQve   been  any  love  in  llie  case — not,   observe,  that  I 

bsliere  in  love,  much   less  am    I  subject  to   the  weakness 

^nnorte — but  a  twinge  might  have  seized  my  mind — I  might 

MnniUy  have    been   tuld   that   the  marchioness   was    married 

^Miul  her  inclination, But  I  am  at  ease  on  that  point — my 

iiidgment  of  her  was  right, You  will  let  me  know,  in 

'I'll,   the   result  of  your  negotiation   without    entering    into 

,  iniclllnrs— divotcE,  or  no  divorce,  is  all  I  wish  to  hear." 

\tfnd  dill  1101  know  all  the  circrnnstancea  of  the  Marcbioneaa 

''  Twickenham's  marriage,  nor  the  peremptory  manner  in  which 

■  had  been  insisted  upon  by  her  uncle,  otherwise  he  would  have 

I:   itiU  greater  surprise  than   that  which  he  now  fell,  ai 

'   rii,    unbending    character    of  the    man.      Possessed  as  Lord 

ilJlMraugh  nas  by  the  opinion,  that  he  had  at  the  time  judged 

ni  acled  in  the  best  manner  possible,  no  after-events  i 

:n.ite  him  doubt  the  justice  of  his  oim  decision,  or  cuuld  b 

■tak*  htm  in  his  awn  estimation. 

■prjUnd  »uon  brought  his  report.     "  In  one  word — no  div 

Bar  lord." 

"That's  well— 1  thank  you,  sir." 
till  lordship  made  no  fsriher  inquiries — not  even  whether 
'■liTV  was  lo  be  a  irparalion. 
Atfnd  WHS  commisuoiied  by  the  Duke  of  Greenwich  to  deliver 
■zteutagt,  which,  like  the  meiauges  of  the  gods  in  Homer,  he 
iiTercd  verbatim,  and  without  comment;  "His  grace  of 
i-'Uinwich  trusts  Lord  Oldborough  will  believe,  that,  notwitb* 
'  p^miortOBBtB  circtUDstances,  which  dissolved  in  ' 
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degree  the  family  connexion,  it  was  the  farthest  possihle  from 
his  grace's  wish  or  thoughts  to  break  with  Lord  Oldborough,  as 
long  as  private  feelings,  and  public  principles,  could  be  rendered 
by  any  means  compatible." 

Lord  Oidborough  smiled  in  scorn — and  Alfred  could  scarcely 
command  his  countenance. 

Lord  Oidborough  prepared  to  give  his  grace  the  opportunity, 
which  he  knew  he  desired,  of  differing  with  him  on  principle : 
his  lordship  thought  his  favour  and  power  were  now  sufficiently 
established  to  be  able  to  do  without  the  Duke  of  Greenwich,  and 
his  pride  prompted  him  to  show  this  to  his  grace  and  to  the 
world.  He  carried  it  with  a  high  hand  for  a  short  time ;  but  even 
whilst  he  felt  most  secure,  and  when  all  seemed  to  bend  and  bow 
before  his  genius  and  his  sway,  many  circumstances  and  many 
persons  were  combining  to  work  the  downfall  of  his  power. 

One  of  the  first  slight  circumstances  which  shook  his  favour, 
was  a  speech  he  had  made  to  some  gentleman,  about  the 
presentation  of  the  deanery  to  Buckhurst  Falconer.  It  had 
been  supposed  by  many,  who  knew  the  court  which  Commis- 
sioner Falconer  paid  to  Lord  Oidborough,  that  it  was  through 
his  lordship's  interest,  that  this  preferment  was  given  to  the  son ; 
but  when  some  person,  taking  this  for  granted,  spoke  of  it  to  his 
lordship,  he  indignantly  disclaimed  all  part  in  the  transaction, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  added,  "  Sir,  I  know  what  is  due  to  private 
regard  as  a  man — and  as  a  minister  what  must  be  yielded  to 
parliamentary  influence ;  but  I  never  could  have  advised  the 
bestowing  ecclesiastical  benefice  and  dignity  upon  any  one 
whose  conduct  was  not  his  first  recommendation." 

This  speech,  made  in  a  moment  of  proud  and  perhaps  un- 
guarded indignation,  was  repeated  with  additions,  suppressions, 
variations,  and  comments.  Any  thing  will  at  court  serve  the 
purpose  of  those  who  wish  to  injure,  and  it  is  inconceivable  what 
mischief  was  done  to  the  minister  by  this  slight  circumstance. 
In  the  first  place,  the  nobleman  high  in  office,  and  the  family 
connexions  of  the  nobleman  who  had  made  the  exchange  of 
livings,  and  given  the  promise  of  the  deanery  to  Bishop  Clay, 
were  offended  beyond  redemption — because  diey  were  in  the 
wrong.  Then,  all  who  had  done,  or  wished  to  do  wrong,  in 
vmilar  instances,  were  displeased  by  reflectioo  or  by  anticipation. 


But  Lord  Uldborough  chiefly  was  injured  by  murepreientntion 

in  the  quiirtcr  where  il  waa  of  most  oonaequence  to  him  to 
ive  hii  influence.  It  oai  construed  by  the  highest  authority 
I'l  disrespect,  and  an  ioiperioui  deiire  to  encroach  on  lavour, 
'  control  jirerogadTe,  and  to  subdue  the  mind  of  his  govercign. 
Insidious  srt«  hod  long  been  secretly  employed  to  infuse  these 
;  and  when  once  the  jealousy  of  power  was  excited,  every 
^  eonfjnned  the  suspicion  which  Lord  Oldhorough's  uii- 
Ser-like   character   was    Utile   calculated   to   dispel. 

w  gave  umbrage,  and  it  was  hinted  ihat  lie  wished 
e  himself  the  indeprndtnt  minister  of  the  people. 
t  alliuTS  of  the  country  prospered,  however,  uuder  hU 
;  there  was  trouble-,  there  was  hazard  in  ohniige. 
TIM  M^ed,  thai  it  was  best  to  wait  at  least  for  some  re 
i  fortune  in  war,  or  some  Bymptom  of  domestic  discontent, 
i"  lure  an  altempt  should  be  made  to  displace  this  min 
I  ituidable  by  his  tulentf,  and  by  the  awe  his  commaudiag 
1 J  racier  inspired. 
rhe  habit  of  confidence  and  deference  for  his  genius 
'.'.'t^rity  remained,  and  to  him  no  difference  for  some  time 
;il>rared,  in  consequence  of  the  secret  decay  of  favour. 

r  Falconer,  timid,  anxious,  restless,  was  disposed 
lud  by  nature,  or  by  second  nature,  to  the 
.:!i1uicc  of  a  dependent's  life ;  accustomed  to  watch 
.'ii.iill  daily  the  barometer  of  court  favour,  he  soon  fell  the 
'Idling  storm;  and  the  momeitt  he  saw  prognostics  of  the 
i.inge,  be  trembled,  and  considered  how  he  should  best  provide 
r  his  own  sofely  before  the  hour  of  danger  arrived.  Numerous 
I  I  lUigalnst  the  minister  appeared,  which  Lord  Oldhorough  n\ 
r  i.i,  bnl  Uie  commissioner,  with  his  best  spectacles,  rend  lliem 
li ;  for  he  well  knew  and  believed  what  the  sage  Setdeu  saith, 
!nil  "though  some  make  slight  of  libels,  yel you  may  see  by 
Vtrja  Uow  the  wind  sets." 

Afkrr  determining  by  the  throwing  up  of  these  straws  which 
Tty  the  wind  set,  ihe  commiisioner  began  with  all  possible  skill 
Mill!  dvxlerity  to  tnm  his  boat.  But  dexterous  trimmer  though 
'  tna,  and  "prescient  of  change,"  lie  did  yet  not  foresee  from 
'lit  qoarter  tlie  storm  Woidd  come. 
OWtfAltflnbeTg'a  lettera  had  unveiled  completely  the  envoy 
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■Cunningham  Falconer's  treachery »  as  far  as  it  related  to  his 
intrigues  abroad,  and  other  friends  detected  some  of  his 
manceuvres  with  politicians  at  home,  to  .whom  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  pay  court,  by  betraying  confidence  reposed  in  him 
jespecting  the  Tourville  papers.  Much  of  the  mischief  Cunning- 
ham had  done  this  great  minister  still  operated,  unknown  to  his 
misuspicious  mind :  but  sufficient  was  revealed  to  determine 
Lord  Oldborough  to  dismiss  him  from  all  future  hopes  of  his 
favour. 

**Mt.  Commissioner  Falconer,"  he  began  one  morning,  the 
moment  the  commissioner  entered  his  cabinet,  "  Mr.  Com- 
jnissioner  Falconer,"  in  a  tone  which  instantly  dispelled  the 
.smile  at  entrance  from  the  commissioner's  countenance,  and  in 
the  same  moment  changed  his  whole  configurature.  "My 
confidence  is  withdrawn  from  your  son,  Mr.  Cunningham 
.Falconer — for  ever — and  not  without  good  reason — as  you  may 
—if  you  are  not  aware  of  it  already — see,  by  those  papers." 

Lord  Oldborough  tiumed  away,  and  asked .  his  secretaries  for 
his  red  box,  as  he  was  going  to  council. 

Just  as  he  left  his  cabinet,  he  looked  back,  and  said,  "  Mn 
Falconer,  you  should  know,  if  you  be  not  already  apprised  of  it, 
that  your. son  Cunningham  is  on  his  road  to  Denmark.  You 
should  be  aware  that  the  journey  is  not  made  by  my  desire,  or 
by  his  majesty's  order,  or  by  any  official  authority ;  consequently 
he  is  travelling  to  the  court  of  Denmark  at  his  own  expense  o^ 
yours — unless  he  can  prevail  upon  his  Grace  of  Greenwich  to 
defray  his  ambassadorial  travelling  charges,  or  can  afford  to 
wait  for  them  till  a  total  change  of  administration — of  which,  siri 
if  I  see  any  symptoms  to-day  in  council,"  added  his  lordship,  in 
the  tone  of  bitter  irony ;  **  I  will  give  you  fair  notice — ^for  fair 
dealing  is  what  I  practise." 

This  said,  the  minister  left  the  commissioner  to  digest  his 
speech  as  he  might,  and  repaired  to  council,  where  he  found 
every  thing  apparently  as  smooth  as  usual,  and  where  he  was 
received  by  all,  especially  by  the  highest,  with  perfect  con- 
sideration. 

Meantime  Commissioner  Falconer  was  wretched  beyond  ex- 
pression— ^wretched  in  the  certainty  that  his  son,  that  he  himsel|^ 
had  probably  lost,  irrecoverably,  one  excellent  patron,  before 


they  bnii  aeouted,  ertn  in  case  of  change,  another.  I'his  prema- 
ture discovery  of  CnnninghamH  iiitriguca  idially  diaooncerled 
■nd  overwheinipd  him  ;  and,  in  lUe  bittemeas  of  his  heart,  hi 
curaed  the  dupKcity  vhich  he  hs.d  taught  uid  encoiirnged,  still 
more  by  example,  than  by  precept.  Bui  CunniDgbami  duplicity 
had  more  and  cloeerfolds  Ibanliis  uvn.  Cuanuighlun, 
of  his  diplomatic  genius,  and  fearful  of  the  caulioug  timidity  of 
fail  falbei,  did  not  trust  that  fatlier  with  tiie  knowledge  uf  all  he 
did,  01  half  of  what  he  intended ;  bo  that  the  cammissianer,  who 
had  Ibought  himself  at  tlie  bottom  of  every  thing,  now  fmind 
thftthe,  too,  hod  been  cheated  by  hit  son  with  falie  confidencea 
nod  «ns  involved  by  him  in  the  consequencea  of  a  scheme,  of 
which  be  had  never  been  the  adviser.  CommiiNonei  Falconer 
knew  too  well,  by  llie  experience  of  Cumberland  and  others,  the 
fU«  «f  tbote  wbo  Buffer  themaelves  to  be  lured  on  by 
liand  promises  ;  and  who  venture,  without  being  publicly 
acknowledged  by  their  employers,  to  undertake  any  diplomatic 
misaiun.  Nor  would  Cunuingham,  whose  natural  disposition 
diitnut  was  greater  than  his  father's,  bave  sold  himself  to  a: 
politioBl  tempter,  without  lirat  signbg  and  sealing  tjie  compact, 
bod  he  been  in  possession  of  his  cool  judgment,  and  bnd  be  been 
in  any  other  than  the  desperate  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed-  (lis  secret  conscience  whispered  that  liia  recall 
cmi*ei{iience  of  the  detection  of  some  of  bis  intrigues,  and  he 
ilT««dud  tu  appear  before  the  haughty,  irriuted  ministei 
Dneived  also  by  news  from  England  that  Lord  Oldborough' 
^UinisMon  or  resignation  could  not  be  di^tant,  Cunnuighanl  bai 
nCured  upon  this  bold  stroke  for  an  embassy. 

D  l.ocd  Ojdborougb'n  return  from  council,  the  commissione 
lag,  from  hit  secret  informant!,  that  every  thing  had  gone 
olhly,  and  being  over-awed  by  the  confident  security  of 
r,  began  to  doubt  his  former  belief;  and,  in  spile  of 
I  Ihe  •ymplnms  of  change,  was  now  inclined  to  think  that 
c  woidd  take  ptaue.  The  sorrow  and  contrition  with  which 
)t  Jiexl  appeared  before  Lord  Oldborough  were,  therefore,  truly 
""  r«  1  aud  when  he  found  himiclf  alone  once  more  with  his 
■t  was  the  vehemence  with  which  he  disclaimed  hi* 
r  son,  and  disavowed  all  knowledge  of  the 

tiiie  to  believe  that  you  bad  any  part 
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transaction,  sir,  you  would  not  be  here  at  this  moment :  there* 
fore  your  protestations  are  superfluous — ^none  would  be  accepted 
if  any  were  necessary." 

The  very  circumstance  of  the  son's  not  having  trusted  the 
father  completely,  saved  the  commissioner,  for  this  time,  from 
utter  ruin  :  he  took  breath ;  and  presently  —  oh,  weak  man ! 
doomed  never  to  know  how  to  deal  with  a  strong  character-* 
fancying  that  his  intercession  might  avail  for  his  son,  and  that 
the  pride  of  Lord  Oldborough  might  be  appeased,  and  might  be 
suddenly  wrought  to  forgiveness,  by  that  tone  and  posture  of 
submission  and  supplication  used  only  by  the  subject  to  ofiended 
majesty,  he  actually  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  minister. 

"  My  gracious  lord — ^a  pardon  for  my  son  !** 

**  I  beseech  you,  sir!"  cried  Lord  Oldborough,  endeavouring 
to  stop  him  from  kneeling — the  commissioner  sunk  instantly  on 
his  knee. 

'"  Never  will  the  unhappy  father  rise  till  his  son  be  restored  to 
your  favour,  my  lord." 

"  Sir,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  **  I  have  no  favour  for  those 
who  have  no  sense  of  honour :  rise,  Mr.  Falconer,  and  let  not 
the  father  degrade  himself  for  the  son-^-unavaUingly,'* 

The  accent  and  look  were  decisive — the  commissioner  rose. 
Instead  of  being  gratified,  his  patron  seemed  shocked,  if  not 
disgusted :  far  from  being  propitiated  by  this  sacrifice  of  dignity, 
it  rendered  him  still  more  averse ;  and  no  consolatory  omen 
appearing,  the  commissioner  withdrew  in  silence,  repenting  that 
he  had  abased  himself.  After  this*,  some  days  and  nights  passed 
with  him  in  all  the  horrors  of  indecision — Could  the  minister 
weather  the  storm  or  not? — should  Mr.  Falconer  endeavour  to 
reinstate  himself  with  Lord  Oldborough,  or  secure  in  time  favour 
with  the  Duke  of  Greenwich? — Mrs.  Falconer,  to  whom  her 
husband's  groans  in  the  middle  of  the  night  at  last  betrayed  the 
sufferings  of  his  mind,  drew  from  him  the  secret  of  his  fears  and 
meditations.  She  advised  strongly  the  going  over,  decidedly, 
and  in  time,  but  secretly,  to  the  Greenwich  faction. 

The  commissioner  knew  that  this  could  not  be  done  secretly. 
The  attention  of  the  minister  was  now  awake  to  all  his  motions, 
and  the  smallest  movement  towards  his  grace  of  Ghreenwich 
must  be  observed  and  understood.    On  the  other  hand,  to  abide 


■r  wai  folly,  espcUUf  vlien  he  hud  poiitJTely 
a  hi)  forour  from  CunningiiBni,  who  had  the  inosl  to 

X  from  his  pBtronftge.     Between  ihcie  opposite  dlflicultiei, 

DMnilhaUuding  the  urgent  excitatiotii  of  Mrs.  Faleaiier,  the 
pMl  Gominiasioner  could  not  bring  himself  to  decide,  till  the 
time  far  Mlion  was  past. 

Aauther  bliiw  came  upon  him  for  nbich  he  was  wliully  tin- 
pit{iiiTed — there  arrived  from  abrond  accounts  of  llie  failure  of  a 
•HTft  expedition  ;  and  the  general  iu  his  despaicliL-s  named 
tJiloncl  John  Falconer  u  the  officer  to  whote  neglect  of  orders 
Wpiincipally  attributed  the  diftsppDintmenL  It  itppeaied  that 
otdcrt  hod  been  aent  to  have  faia  rBgimenl  at  a  certain  place  at 
igilrn  hour-  At  the  moment  these  orders  came,  Colonel  John 
FiJeutier  was  out  on  a  shooting  party  without  leave.  The  Iroopt, 
it  mane,  on  nhich  the  general  had  relied,  did  not  arrive  in 
timr,  and  alt  his  other  combination!  failed  from  this  neglect  of 
diKipline  and  disobedience  of  orders.  Colonel  Falcouer  wag 
wnt  home  to  he  tried  by  a  court-mardal. 

"  I  pity  you,  sir,"  eaid  Lord  Oldborough,  as  Cominiasioner 
FJonna,  white  as  aehes,  read  in  his  presence  these  deapatches 
— "  1  pity  you,  sir,  from  my  soul :  bere  is  no  fault  of  youra — 
tbbultismine." 

It  »>>■  one  of  the  few  faults  of  tliia  nature  which  Lord  Old- 
barmigh  had  ever  committed.  Except  in  the  instance  of  the 
Falconer  family,  nime  could  name  any  whom  bis  lordship  had 
placed  in  sittiotioni,  for  which  they  viere  inadequate  or  unlit.  Of 
tliii  tingle  error  he  had  not  foreseen  the  conaequences ;  they 
Here  more  imporlanl,  more  injurious  to  him  and  to  the  public, 
thn  be  could  have  calculated  or  conceived.  It  appeared  now 
••  if  the  Falconer  family  were  doomed  lo  be  his  ruin.  That  the' 
pMie  knew,  In  general,  that  John  Falconer  had  been  promoted 
lir  mtntaterial  favour,  Lord  Oldliorough  was  aware;  but  he 
'  '.'I'imI  that  the  peculiar  circumntonces  of  tliat  affair  were 
'  II  only  lo  himself  and  to  Commissioner  Falconer'a  family. 
Ill]  Bstoniahment  he  fomid,  at  this  critical  moment,  that  the 
"iiuJi'  irannnction  bad  reached  the  ear  of  majesty,  and  tiiat  it  was 
tvaa  publicly  known.  The  coiumissioner,  with  proteatatlans 
md  oaths,  declared  that  the  aei:ret  had  never,  by  hie  means, 
(itwd  been  dividged  by  the  baseneu  of  hi*  WU 
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Cunningliam,  «ho  betrayed  it  to  the  Greeiiwicb.  faction.    Tit 
tkilled  in  all  the  aria  of  undermiQing  a  rival,  employed 

means  that  nere  thus  put  iota  tlieir  power  vith  great  diligen 
and  effect. 

It  wag  observed  at  the  levee,  that  the  sovereign  looked  coldl 

upon  tlie  minister.     Every  courtier  whispered  tliat  Lord  O' 

irough  had  been  certainly  much  to  blame.     Disdainful  of  th 

i»pinian«.  Lord  Oldborough  was  sensibly  affected  by  Ihe  alter 

lye  of  his  sovereign. 

What!     After  all  my  aervicea! — At  the  firit  change  of  f 

This  sentiment  swelled  in  his  breast ;  but  his  countenance  fi 
tigidly  calm,  bis  demeanour  towards  the  courtiers  and  lowu 
hii  colleagues  more  than  usually  firm,  if  not  hangbty. 

AfKr  the  levee,  he  demanded  a  private  audience. 

Alone  with  the  king,  the  habitual  inSuence  of  this  gn 
minister's  superior  genius  operated.  The  cold  manner  v 
changed,  or  rather,  it  was  changed  involuntarily.  From  a 
"not  used  to  the  language  of  apology,"  the  trunk  avowal  ol 
fault  has  a  striking  effect.  Lord  Otdborough  took  upon  Lima 
the  whole  blame  of  the  disaster  that  bad  ensued,  in  conleqael 
of  hia  error,  an  error  frequent  in  other  ministers,  in  him,  bIhh 
unprecedented. 

He  was  answered  with  a  smile  of  royal  raillery,  thai  I 
peculiar  family  circumstances  which  had  determined  his  lordal 
to  rapidly  to  promote  that  officer,  must,  la  ali  fathers  of  famil 
and  heads  of  houses,  if  not  la  Btateamen  and  generals,  be  a  sol 
cient  and  home  apology. 

Considering  the  peculiar  talent  which  his  sovereign  posaeiw 
and  in  which  he  gloried,  that  ot  knowing  the  connexions  a 
domestic  affairs,  not  only  of  the  nobility  near  his  person,  but 
private  individuals  remote  tVam  his  court.  Lord  Oldborough  h 
little  cause  to  be  surprised  that  this  secret  transaction  should 
known  to  his  majesty.  Something  of  this  his  lordship,  with : 
due  respect,  hinted  in  reply.  At  the  termination  of  thia  audieni 
he  was  soothed  by  the  condeicending  aisurance,  that  whilst 
circumstances  of  the  late  unfortunate  reverse  naturally  crea 
regret  and  mortilieation,  no  disialisfaclion  with  hia  miniite 
conduct  mixed  with  iheie  feelings  ^  on  the  contrary,  he  ' 


i-urei  that  fitar  of  ibe  eRect  a  iliaappointmi^nt  might  have  on 
:'i;  mindof  t)ie  public,  in  diminiiliing  confideiiceinhidgrdship's 
lliirte  for  tlie  good  of  the  country,  irai  the  Ktitimenl  vhich  bad   | 
i  'uered  the  spirits  and  clouded  the  brow  of  majesty. 

l{ii  lordship  relumed  thanka  for  the  gracious  demonilreliDn 
":  these  ecntimenta — and,  bowing  respectfully,  nricfadrew.  In  | 
(If  faces  and  behariour  of  the  courtiera,  aa  in  a  glass,  he  saw 
"llfcted  the  trulh.  They  all  pretended  to  be  in  the  utmost 
I'lnalemation  :  and  he  beard  of  nothing  but  "apprehensions  for 
1  be  effect  on  Ihs  public  mind,"  Bud  "fears  for  his  lordship's 
pojmktity."  His  lecrelary,  Mr.  Temple,  heard,  indeed,  mote 
of  this  than  coidd  reach  his  lordship's  ear  directly;  for,  even 
ii»w,  when  they  thought  thej  foresaw  his  fall,  few  had  sufhcient 
. Diira)^  to  hazard  the  tone  of  condolence  with  Lord  Oldborough, 
iir  to  cxpoae  the  fate  of  hypucriay  to  the  severity  of  his  penelra- 
iirig  Eye.  In  secret,  every  means  had  been  taken  to  propagate 
in  the  city,  the  knowledge  of  all  the  circumatances  that  were 
unfavDUTable  to  the  minister,  and  to  increase  the  diaautisfaction 
which  any  check  in  the  success  of  our  armiea  naturally  producea.  i 
The  tide  of  pr)|iularity,  nhich  had  hitherto  supported  the  minister, 
■nddonly  ebbed ;  and  he  icti,  in  public  opinion,  with  astonibbing 
nindily.  Fur  th«  mam«nt  all  was  forgotten,  but  that  he  was  | 
the  penon  who  hod  promoted  John  Falconer  to  be  a  colonel, 
■gainst  whom  the  cry  of  the  populace  was  raised  with  all  the 
■  l.uiiour  of  national  indignation.  The  Greenwich  faction  knew 
!<i'W  to  take  advantage  of  this  dispositioa.  It  happened  lo  be 
■me  foslival,  some  holiday,  when  the  common  people,  having 
nothing  to  da,  are  mar«  diBpoa«d  than  at  any  other  lime  to 
n  and  diaorder.  'I'he  emiasariesof  designingpartisaiis 
i  with  the  populace,  and  a  mob  gathered  round  the 
ibtet's  carriage,  aa  he  was  returning  home  late  one  day — the 
age,  and  the  same  msji,  whom,  but  a  few  short  weeks 
t  populace  had  drawn  with  loud  liuzxaa,  nnd  almost 
t<  of  affection.  Unmoved  of  mind,  aa  he  had  been  when 
il  their  hux(BB,  Lord  Oldborough  now  listened  to  Iheit 
I,  lilt  from  abiiie  they  began  lo  proceed  to  outrage. 
I  Ihtflwn  at  his  carringe.  One  of  hia  aervanta 
MMped  being  struck.  Lord  Oldborough  was  alone —  i 
~  *  d  sprang  out  on  the  step.        J 


"Whose  life  ia  it  you  ieek  !"  cried  he,  in  a  voice  whioh  « 
tained  iiutant  silence.  "Lard  Oldboraugh's 7  Lord  Oldbfl 
rough  Btauds  before  you.  Take  his  life  who  dares — a  life  spen 
in  your  servicei     Slrike  !  but  strike  openly.     You  are  Englialt 

Then,   turning   to  his  servants,  he  added,   in  a  calm  v 
"  Home — slowly.   Not  a  man  here  will  touch  you.     Keep  yow 
master  in  sight.     If  I  full,  mark  by  what  hand." 

Then  stepping  down  into  the  midst  of  the  people,  he  otdbbi 
the  street  to  the  flagged  pathway,  the  crowd  opening  to  ma! 
way  for  Mm.  He  valked  on  with  a  deliberate  firm  step;  t' 
mob  moving  along  with  him,  sometimes  huzzaing,  sometim 
Uttering  horrid  execrations  in  horrid  tones.  Lord  Oldborou^ 
preserving  absointe  silence,  still  walked  on,  never  turned  his  head 
or  quickened  liia  pace,  till  he  reached  his  own  house.  Then 
facing  the  mob,  as  he  stood  waiting  till  the  door  should  b 
opened,  the  people,  struck  trith  his  intrepidity,  with  one 
joined  in  a  shout  of  applause. 

The  next  inatunl,  and  before  the  door  was  opened,  they  erie^ 
"Hatofft— Hatoffi- 
Lord  Oldborough's  hat  never  stirred.  A  man  took  up  b 
■'  Mark  that  man  1"  cried  Lord  Oidborough. 
The  door  opened.     "  Return  to  your  homes,  my  countrymen 
and  bless  God  that  you  have  not  any  of  you  to  answer  this  nigb 
for  murder!" 

Tlien  entering  his  house,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  gave  it  I 
one  of  his  attendants.     His  secretary,  Temple,  had  run 
Bt^ra  to  meet  him,  inquiring  what  was  the  cause  of  the  dia 
}   (wbance. 

I      "Only,"   said   Lord  Oidborough,  ''that  1  hare   served  tbi 
H|Mople,  but  never  bent  to  them." 

*       "  Curse  them !  tliey  are  not  worth  serving.     Oh  !  1  though 
they'd  have  taken  my  lord's  life  that  minute,"  cried  his  faithfa 
servant  Rodjiey.     "  The  sight  left  my  eyes.     I  thought  be  v 
gone  for  ever.     Thank  God  1  he's  safe.    Take  off  my  lord's  o( 
b  —1  can't — for  the  soul  of  me.  Curse  those  ungrateful  people  ! 
e  them,  my  good  Rodney,"  said   Lord   Oldbo 
jgh,  smiling.     '■  Poor  people,  tliey  are  not  ungrateful,  i 
,  Those  who  mislead  them  are  to  blame.    The  Etu 


.'.:'  a  fiue  people.     Even  on  Englieh  mob,  5011  see,  is  generous, 
.'.:id  JiiBl,  ug  far  BS  it  knowi." 

Lord  Oldborough  waeaouDd  asleep  lliia  niglit,  liefore  any  other 
ndividual  in  the  house  bad  liniahed  talkbg  oi'  the  dangers  he  hod 

The  civil  and  militirji  courage  shown  by  the  niinister  in  the 
Kiiat  attack  upon  his  character  and  person  were  aach  Da  to 
tti«e  bim  again  at  once  to  his  former  height  iu  public  eiteem. 
Bit  enemie*  were  obliged  Id  aflecl  admiralion.  The  Green- 
wich patty,  foiled  in  tliia  attempt,  now  diaavoned  it.  News  0 
a  fietory  efiaced  the  memory  of  ilie  late  disappointment.  Stocks 
IMS — addresses  for  a  change  of  ministry  were  qnaahed — addresses 
of  ihuiks  and  congratulation  poured  in — Lord  Oldborough  gave 
tlitm  to  Mr.  Temple  to  answer,  and  kept  the  strength  of  his 
ir^iilion  fixed  upon  the  great  objects  which  were  essential  to 
.  iiiim  and  the  sovereign  he  served. 

.Mr.  Falconer  saw  that  the  storm  had  blown  over,  the  darkness 
Bai  past — Lord  Oldborougli,  linn  and  superior,  slo<id  bright 
power,  and  before  liim  the  commissioner  bent  more  ohseijiiiaus, 
roore  aniioua  than  ever.     Anxious  be  migiit  well  be — unhappy 
blherl  ibe  life,  perliapa,  of  one  of  Wisona,  his  honour,  certainly, 
■t  ataie — the  fortune  of  another — his  existence  ruined  !     And 
what  hopea  of  propitiating  him,   who  bad  so  sulTcred  by  the 
fAVonr  he  had  already  shown,  who  had  been  betrayed  by  on 
'.he  family  and  disgraced  by  another.     The  commissioner's  only 
11  |>e  wa*  in  the  recollection  of  tlie  words,  "  I  pity  you  from  my 
"III,   sir,"   which  hurst  from   Lord  Oldborough   even   at 
iTjument  when  he  had  most  reason  to  be  enraged  against  Colonel 
^Ealwaer.     Following  up  this  idea,  and  working  on  the  generous 
^Mnjuunon,  of  which,  but  for  this  indication,  he  should  not  have 
^l^o«ed  the  stem  Lord  Otdborough  to  be  susceptible,  the  ci 
TnMoner  appeared  before  him  every  day  the  image  of  a  broken- 
';   irled  father.     In  rilenoe  Lord  Oldborough  from  time  to 
<  '.lietl  at  him ;  and  by  these  looks,  more  than  by  all  the  pri>- 
^-uirsofall  the  great  men  who  had  ever  spoken  to  liim,   Mr. 
Knlconer  wait  reassured ;  and,  as  he  told  Mrs,  Falconer,  w1 
this  tunc  wai  in  dreadful  aniiely,  he  felt  certsin  that  Lord  Old- 
would  not  punish  him  for  the  faults  of  Wn  sons — he 
tt  hii  place  and  bis  pension  would  not  be  taken  from 


I 


him — and  ihat,  at  least  in  fortune,  Ibey  should  not  be  utte 
tuined.  In  ihU  security  the  commissioner  showed  rather  in< 
than  hit  cuatamary  degree  of  strength  of  mind,  and  mare  kn 
ledge  of  Lord  Oldboruugli'a  character  than  he  had  upon  n 
other  occnsiDns  evinced. 

Things  were   in   this   state,   when,   one   morning,  after  t 
niniiter  had  given  orders  that  no  one  should  be  admitted,  as 
W>a  dictating  some  puhlii:  papers  of  consequence  to  Mr,  Temp 
the  Duke  of  Greenwich  was  announced. 
note  to  tignify  that  he  waited  upon  Lord  Oldborough  by  ord 
of  his  majesty ;  and  that,  if  this  hour  were  not  convenient, 
begged  lo  have  the  hour  named  at  wliich  liis  grace  could 
admitted.      Hia  grace  was   admitted  instantly.      Mr.  Tem| 
redred — for  it  was  evident  this  was  to  be  a  secret  canferenc 
His    grace   of  Greenwich    entered   with   the   most    importt 
lolemniCy — inhnitely  more  ceremonious  than  usual;  he  was 
lait  leated,  and,  after  heavy  and  audible  eiglis,  still  hesitated  I 
open  bit  husinesg.     Through  the  aifected  gluotn  and  dejectia 
□f  hia  countenance  Lord  Oldborough  saw  a  malicious  pleaslD 
hu^ing,  whilst,  in  a  studied  exordium,  he  spoke  of  the  ii 
reluctance  vrith  nhirh  he  had  been  compelled,  by  his  majeatf 
eiipress  orders,  to  wait  upon  his  lordship  on  b  business  the  m 
painful  to  bis  feelings.     As  being  a  public  colleague — as  a  n 
and  dear  cauneidan — aa  a  friend  in  long  habits  of  intimacy  w 
hie  lordship,  he  had  prayed  his  majesty  to  be  excused;  but 
was  his  majesty's  pleasure  :  he  hod  only  now  to  beg  hie  lordth 
to  believe  that  it  was  with  inlinite  concern,  Jiic.     Lord  01 
borough,    though  suffering   under  this    circumlocution,   ni 
condescended  to  show  any  symptom  of  impatience ;  hut  allov 
hie  grace  to  run  the  changes  on  the  words  and  fonns  of  apolog 
when   these   were   exhausted,   his  lordship   simply  said,    tb 
"his  majesty's  pleasure  of  course  precluded  all  necessity  f 
apology." 

His  grace  was  vexed  to  find  Lord  Oldborougli  still  unmovi 
— he  WBi  sure  this  tranquillity  could  not  lung  endure  :  he  co 
tinued,  "  A  sad  businesa,  my  lord — a  terrible  discovery— 
leally  can  hardly  bring  myself  lo  speak " 

Lord  Oldborough  gave  his  grace  no  assistance. 
'My private  regard,"  he  repeated. 


A  tmils  of  cootempt  on  Lord  C 

"Yoiur  1ord>hip'>  Udmto  JnTnhfraM*  prtBc  "iMi  giiij  — 
«  of  bidignUini  tima  Lord  OUfcaiaagfa. 


Would  tlu;:  I 

■i  it  poeiible,  time  enough  to 
>c  before  1  had  ibe  di^tcK  ' 

d  Uldbarough  dlDtlr  ncciTcd  the 
n  handwriting,  and  prirati  n 

e  duke  dghcd — and   whiltt    LofJ 

rented,  and  read  the  fint  letta ia  tfcc 
"n— "Thia  affur  hai  thivvn  u  all  iuo 
lion.     Il    ia   to   b«    bnniglit   before 
un>«  •  resignaUoD  (hmld  lake 
loliirt.     The  ioi] 

-  ^niiiiiiiig — no  niendnf  him.     We 

<ii  majett}'  had  not  been  af^riced; 

w  IkiMvie*  ii  concenieil,  bii  majei^ 

f>Bia  mijwty!"   cried  Lord 

ut,  for  a  Bwnct 

il  (or  the  band  and  leal  whid  I  « 
laled^,   I  am  pemtadnl  im  a 


ined!     Mvkiiig!  did  helicUrTciir  cried  Lord  Old. 
ngti.     His  a^talion  wai  lor  a  namiinr 

"No!  tlial  I  will  nerar  cicdit,  till  I  bare  h  fans  bb 
l"    Then  cammB&dJne  fannael^  " 
'  foodnua  lo  teare  ihete  letten  villi  mi 
flii  gtmee,  with  infiaite  politmeoa  Mid  Irgnt,  -BU  DBder 
i^-uity  af  refilling  thii  requeit.    Hiioiilaisen  oaljr  to  ii 
'  r  Ifiien  to  bli  lordibip,  and  xkta   to  reitote  thcia  la 
hinj!)  .if  t!ie  member  of  oppoAioa  «bo  bad  laid  tlieai  before 


4  fOBT  Irwdibip 


"lajMl)'. 

lf<Ttl  Oidliimnlgh  bxik  off  ihl  cover  at  one  of  the  \i 
L  jnerdj  (be  >JdfBW  Mid  aaX.    TW 


«  Icttna^ 
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written  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter  enclosed,  therefore  the 
cover  could  not  be  of  the  least  importance.  The  duke  could 
not,  Lord  Oldborough  said,  refuse  to  leave  this  with  him. 

To  this  his  grace  agreed — ^protesting  that  he  was  far  from 
wishing  to  make  difficulties.  If  there  were  any  thing  else  he 
could  do^any  thing  his  lordship  would  wish  to  have  privately 
insinuated  or  publicly  said 

His  lordship,  with  proud  thanks,  assured  the  duke  he  did  not 
wish  to  have  any  thing  privately  insinuated ;  and  whatever  it 
was  necessary  to  say  or  do  publicly,  he  should  do  himseli^  or 
give  orders  to  have  done.  His  lordship  entered  into  no  farther 
explanation.  The  duke  at  last  was  obliged  to  take  his  leave, 
earnestly  hoping  and  trusting  that  this  business  would  terminate 
to  his  lordship's  entire  satisfaction. 

No  sooner  was  the  duke  gone  than  Lord  Oldborough  rang  for 
his  carriage. 

''  Immediately — and  Mr.  Temple,  instantly." 

Whilst  his  carriage  was  coming  to  the  door,  in  the  shortest 
manner  possible  Lord  Oldborough  stated  the  facts  to  his  secre- 
tary, that  letters  had  been  forged  in  his  lordship's  name,  pro- 
mising to  certain  persons  promotion  in  the  army — and  navy — 
gratification — and  pensions.  Some  were  addressed  to  persons 
who  had  actually  obtained  promotion,  shortly  after  the  time  of 
these  letters;  others  contained  reproaches  for  having  been 
ill-used.  Even  from  the  rapid  glance  Lord  Oldborough  had 
taken  of  these  papers,  he  had  retained  the  names  of  several  of 
the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed — ^and  the  nature  of 
the  promotion  obtained.  They  were  persons  who  could  have 
had  no  claim  upon  an  honest  minister.  His  lordship  left  a  list 
of  them  with  Mr.  Temple — also  the  cover  of  the  letter,  on  which 
was  a  specimen  of  the  forged  writing  and  the  private  seal. 

'*  I  am  going  to  the  king.  In  my  absence,  Mr.  Temple, 
think  for  me — I  know  you  feel  for  me.  The  object  is  to  discovex 
the  authors  of  this  forgery.'* 

"  My  lord,  may  I  consult  with  Mr.  Alfred  Percy  V* 

"  Yes — ^with  no  other  person." 

It  was  not  Lord  Oldborough's  day  for  doing  business  ^nA 
the  king.  He  was  late — the  king  was  going  out  to  ride.  His 
nujesty  received  the  minister  as  usual ;  but  notwithstanding  the 


condeacentlon  of  his  niBJesty's  words  and  manner,  it 
to  Lord  Oldborough'e  psnelration,  tli&t  there  was  a  i 
farm&lity  in  tlie  biiig'H  coutileuBitce. 

"  I  beg  I  maj  not  detain  your  majeaty — I  see  I  am  inle,"  said 
Lord  Oldborougli. 

"  Is  the  bilsineaa  urgent,  my  lord?" 

"No,  air;  for  it  coocemg  principally  myself:  it  con,  there- 
fore, wmt  your  majesty's  leisure  Bt  any  hour  your  majesty  may 
appoiuL" 

The  king  disiuaunted  instantly. 

"  This  moment,  my  lord,  I  am  at  leisure  for  any  businest  that 
concerns  your  lordship." 

The  king  returned  to  the  palace — Lorit  Oidboroiigh  followed, 
and  all  the  spectutors  on  foot  and  horseback  were  left  full  of 

Notwithstanding  the  condescension  of  his  majes 
and  manner,  und  the  polite  promptitude  to  attend  to  any  busi- 
ncEB  that  concerned  hia  lordship,  it  was  evident  to  Lord  Old- 
borougli's  penetration  that  there  was  an  unusual  coldiie 
formality  in  the  king's  countenance  and  deportment,  unlike  the 
graciousness  of  bia  reeeption  when  satisfied  and  pli'used. 
soon  as  llie  business  of  the  day  had  been  gone  through,  I<ard 
Oldhorough  said  he  must  now  beg  his  majesty's  at 
subject  which  principally  concerned  himself.  The  king  looked 
as  one  prepared  to  hear,  but  determined  to  say  as  little 
possible. 

Lord  Oitlborough  placed  himself  so  as  to  give  the  king  the 
advantage  of  the  light,  which  he  did  not  fear  to  har 

I  Sir,  certain  letters,  signed  with  my  name,  and  sealed  witli 
WftI,  have,  I  am  informed,  been  laid  before  your  niujesty." 
Your  lordship  has  been  rightly  informed." 
I  trust — I  hope  that  your  majesty " 
t  (he  Umi  asserdon,  in  the  tone  with  which  Lord  Oldborough 
Dunoed,  I  Irvit — his  majesty's  eye  changed — and  n 
■wrqr  from  Lord  Oldborough's,  when  he,  with  respectful  in 
l^ation  of  lone,  added.  "  I  hope  your  majesty  could  not  believe 
those  letters  to  be  mine." 
'^iftMkly,  roy  Itffd,"  Mid  the  king,  "the  %nex&SM, 
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insinuations  of  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  of  any  rank  or  weight  in 
my  dominions,  could  by  any  imaginable  means  have  induced 
me  to  conceive  it  possible  that  such  letters  had  been  written  by 
your  lordship.  Not  for  one  moment  could  my  belief  have  been 
compelled  by  any  evidence  less  strong  than  your  lorddiip'* 
handwriting  and  seal.  I  own,  I  thought  I  knew  your  lordship's 
seal  and  writing ;  but  I  now  see  that  I  have  been  deceived,  and 
I  rejoice  to  see  it." 

'*  I  thank  your  majesty.  I  cannot  feel  surprise  that  a  fbigery 
and  a  counterfeit  which,  at  first  view,  compelled  my  ovrn  belief 
of  their  being  genuine,  should,  for  a  moment,  have  deceived 
you,  sir ;  but,  I  own,  I  had  flattered  myself  that  my  sovereign 
knew  my  heart  and  character,  yet  better  than  my  seal  and 
signature." 

"  Undoubtedly,  my  lord." 

"  And  I  should  have  hoped  that,  if  your  majesty  had  pemsecl 
those  letters,  no  assertions  could  have  been  necessary,  on  my 
part,  to  convince  you,  sir,  that  they  could  not  be  mine.  I  have 
now  only  to  rejoice  that  your  majesty  is  undeceived;  and  that  I 
have  not  intruded  unnecessarily  with  this  explanation.  I  am 
fully  sensible,  sir,  of  your  goodness,  in  having  ihus  permitted  me 
to  make,  as  early  as  possible,  this  assevtiion  of  my  innocence. 
For  the  proofs  of  it,  and  for  the  detection  of  the  guilty,  I  am 
preparing ;  and  I  hope  to  make  these  as  clear  to  you,  sir,  as 
your  majesty's  assurance  of  the  pleasure  you  feel  in  being  imde- 
ceived  is  satisfactory — consolatory  to  me,"  concluded  Lord  Old* 
borough,  with  a  bow  of  profound  yet  proud  respect. 

"My  lord,"  said  the  king,  "I  have  no  doubt  that  this  affiur 
will  redound  to  your  honour,  and  terminate  to  your  lordship's 
entire  satisfaction," 

The  very  phrase  used  by  the  Duke  of  Greenwich. 

''As  to  myself,  your  lordship  can  have  no  farther  anxiety ; 
but  I  wish  your  lordship's  endeavours  to  detect  and  bring  proofs 
home  to  the  guilty  may  be  promptly  successful — for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  your  own  feelings,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  public 
mind,  before  the  matter  should  be  brought  forward  in  parlii^ 
ment." 

His  majesty  bowed,  and  as  Lord  Oldborough  retired,  he  added 
•some  gracious  phrases^  expressive  of  the  high  esteem  he  felt  for 


\'tie  miniater,  nnd  the  interest  lie  had  always,  and  should  ulvtaya 
tike,  in  wlialfver  could  contribute  to  his  public  and  private — 
:j  raf action —  (again). 
To  an  vye  and  ear  leas  practised  in  courts  l} 
I  ihst  lud  bseii  said  would  have  bean  really  Batiafuctorj' ;  but 
I.Dtd  Oldborough  dlsceTned  a  secret  emharrassnient  in  the  sniile, 
n  conilmint  in  the  manner,  a  care,  an  effort  to  be  gracioua 
language,  a  cnution,  h  raunding  of  the  periods,  i 
Ur.linical  phrases  of  compliment  and  amity,  a  want 
'iw.nl  language  of  the  heart  j  language  nbich,  as  it  flows, 
lulher  from  sovereign  cr  subject,  leaves  a  trace  that  ibe  i 
iiirticr  or  of  monarch  cannot  imitate.  In  all  attemptg  at  such 
i.iiiation,  thvre  is  a  waul,  of  vthi«b  vanity  and  even  inti 
inl  always  sensible,  but  which  feeling  perceives  instantly.  Lord 
OidboTougli  felt  it — and  twice,  during  this  audience,  he  w 
tlie  point  of  oSering  his  resignation,  and  twice,  exer^ug  strong 
liower  over  himself,  he  refrained. 
lie  saw  plainly  that  he  was  not  where  he  had  been  in  the 
'iig's  conftdcnce ;  that  his  enemies  had  been  at  work,  and,  in 
■i\!it  meuaiire,  had  succeeded  ;  that  suspicions  had  been  infused 
tu  the  king's  mind.  That  hia  king  had  doubted  I 
...ijMty  had  confessed — and  Lord  Oldborough  discerned  that 
I  CIS  was  no  genuniejoy  at  the  moment  his  majtsty  was  utlde- 
.  1  ^ed,  no  real  anxiety  for  his  honour,  only  the  ostensible  niani- 
'  ■iBtlon  suitable  to  the  nccasion — repeatalde — or  recordable. 
Still  there  wa«  nothing  of  which  be  could  complain;  evi 
I  .ynmon,  if  writteu  down  or  repeated,  must  have  appeared 
roller  and  gracious  from  the  sovereign  to  his  minister;  and  for 
■'::it  minister  to  reiign  at  luch  a  moment,  from  pride  or  pique, 
t.iiiild  have  been  fktal  to  the  dignity,  perhaps  to  the  integri^,  of 
.1'  character. 

Lord  OMbotnugh  reasoned  thus  as  he  stood  in  the  presence 
r  liie  king,  and  compelled  himself,  during  the  whole  audience, 
.:iii  to  the  last  parting  moment,  to  preserve  aJ  '  " 
i-.iliii,  rMpcctfti!  (elf-poiieauDn. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

During  Lord  Oldborough's  absence,  his  faithful  secretary  had 
been  active  in  his  service.  Mr.  Temple  went  immediately  to  his 
friend  Alfred  Percy.  Alfred  had  just  returned  fatigued  from 
the  courts,  and  was  resting  himself,  in  conversation  with  his 
wife  and  Caroline. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  Alfred,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  "  but 
I  must  take  you  away  from  these  ladies  to  consult  you  on  parti- 
cular business." 

<<0h!  let  the  particular  business  wait  till  he  has  rested 
himself,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  **  unless  it  be  a  matter  of  life  and 
death." 

**  Life  and  death !"  cried  Lady  Frances  Arlington,  running  in 
at  the  open  door — "  Yes,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  ! — 
Stay,  Mr.  Temple!  Mr.  Percy!  going  the  moment  I  come 
into  the  room — Impossible  !" 

'*  Impossible  it  would  be,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  "  in  any  other 
case:  but " 


*  When  a  lady^s  in  the  case, 
You  know  all  other  things  give  place,* 


cried  Lady  Frances.  "So,  positively,  gentlemen,  I  stop  the 
way.  But,  Mr.  Temple,  to  comfort  you — ^for  I  never  saw  a  man, 
gallant  or  ungallant,  look  so  impatient — I  shall  not  be  able  to 

stay  above  a  moment Thank  you,  Mrs.  Percy,  I  can't  sit 

down — Mrs.  Crabstock,  the  crossest  of  Crabstocks  and  stiffest  of 
pattern-women,  is  in  the  carriage  waiting  for  me.  Give  me  joy 
— I  have  accomplished  my  purpose,  and  without  Lady  Jane 
Granville's  assistances-obtained  a  permit  to  go  with  Lady  Trant, 
and  made  her  take  me  to  Lady  Angelica's  last  night.  Grand 
conversazione! — Saw  the  German  baron!  Caught  both  the 
profiles — ^have  'em  here — defy  you  not  to  smile.  Look,"  cried 
her  ladyship,  drawing  out  of  her  reticule  a  caricature,  which  she 
put  into  Caroline's  hand ;  and,  whilst  she  was  looking  at  it, 
Lady  Frances  went  on  speaking  rapidly.  "  Only  a  sketch,  a 
scrawl  in  pencil,  while  they  thought  I  was  copying  a  Sonnet  to 
Wisdom— on  the  worst  bit  of  paper,  too,  in  the  world— old  cover 


■  letter  I  «tok  ttam  Lady  Trant's  reticule  while  she  was  at 
~ '  f.  Tmnple,  Jou  thall  sec  my  ckef-d'iEuiire  by  and  by  ; 
It  the  reverie  of  the  medal,  pray.  Did  not  I  tell  yuu, 
le  most  impatient  man  ia  the  worid.' " 
B  VM  true  that  Mr.  Temple  was  ai  this  iiiitaut  tno^t 
Ueat  to  get  poaiesiidii  of  the  paper,  for  on  the  back  at  thai 
«  of  the   letter,  on   which  the  caricature  wai  drawn,  tiie 

K-wiiting  of  the  direction   appeared  to  him He   dared 

Wly  believe  his  eyei — his  hopes. 

Hn.  Cntbstock,  my  lady,"  said  the  footman,  "it  waiting." 

I  know,  sir,"  said  Lady  Frances:  "  so,  Caroline,  yau  won  c 

e  IEkeii«>9.      Very  well;  if  I  can't  get  a  campliment.  I 

H  be  otr.     When  you  draw  a  caricature,  1  won't  praisp  it. 

fi'rc!  Mr. Temple,  one  look,  since  you  are  dying  for  it." 

"Oue  look  will  not  satisfy  me,"  cried  Mr.  Temple,  aeixiiigihe 
i'jj>er :  "your  ladyship  must  leave  the  drawing  with  us  (ill  to- 
aianow." 

"  Ut—mutl.  Given  at  our  court  of  St.  James's.  Lord  Old. 
bomigh'a  own  iropera^ve  style." 

"Imperative!  no;  humbly  I  beseech  your  ladyship,  thus 
iiiiinbly,'"  cried  Mr.  Temple,  kneeling  in  jest,  but  keeping  in 
u  net  fast  hold  of  the  paper, 

"  But  why — why  ?  Are  yon  acquainted  with  Lady  Angelicaf 
'  liid  not  know  you  knew  her." 

'■  It  is  excellent !— It  is  admirable !— I  oannot  let  it  go.  This 
hind  that  seized  it  long  ihall  hold  the  prize." 

"The  man's  madl  But  don't  think  I'll  give  it  to  you— 1 
'iiihl  not  give  It  to  my  mother:  but  I'll  lend  it  to  you,  if  you'll 
'  fl  iiiB  haneslly  why  you  want  it." 

"  Honeslly — I  want  to  show  it  to  a  particular  friend,  who  will 
■j'  delighted  with  it," 
"Tell  mi!  who,  this  minute,  or  you  shall  not  have  it." 

"  Mrs.  Cmbsiock,  my  lady,  bids  me  lay,  the  dnehess " 

"'Ilie  ducheai — the  deuce! — if  she's  come  to  the  duchess,  I 
imm  ffl.     I   hope  your  man,  Mra.  Percy,  won't  tell  Mrs.  Crab- 
I'u'k  he  Kfiw  this  gentleman  kneeling." 
'  Mn.  Crubstock'a  getting  out,  my  lady,"  said  the  footman. 
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**  Never,  till  your  ladyship  gives  the  drawing/' 

''There  !  there !  let  me  go— audacious !" 

"  Good  morning  to  you,  Mrs.  Percy — Good  bye,  Caroline— —« 
Be  at  Lady  Jane's  to-night,  for  I'm  to  he  there." 

Her  ladyship  ran  ofT,  and  met  Mrs.  Crabstock  on  the  stairs, 
with  whom  we  leave  her  to  make  her  peace  as  she  pleases. 

**  My  dear  Temple,  I  believe  you  are  out  of  your  senses,' 
said  Alfred :  **  I  never  saw  any  man  so  importunate  about  a 
drawing  that  is  not  worth  a  straw— trembling  with  eagerness, 
and  kneeling  I — Caroline,  what  do  you  think  Rosamond  would 
have  thought  of  all  this?" 

''If  she  knew  the  whole,  she  would  have  thought  I  acted 
admirably,"  said  Mr.  Temple.     "But  come,  I  have  business." 

Alfred  took  him  into  his  study,  and  there  the  whole  affair  was 
explained.  Mr.  Temple  had  brought  with  him  the  specimen  of 
the  forgery  to  show  to  Alfred,  and,  upon  comparing  it  with  the 
handwriting  on  the  cover  of  the  letter  on  which  the  caricature 
was  drawn,  the  similarity  appeared  to  be  strikingly  exact.  The 
cover,  which  had  been  stolen,  as  Lady  Frances  Arlington  said, 
from  Lady  Trant's  reticule^  was  directed  to  Captain  Nuttall.  He 
was  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  forged  letters  had  been  written, 
as  appeared  by  the  list  which  Lord  Oldborough  had  left  with 
Mr.  Temple.  The  secretary  was  almost  certain  that  his  lordship 
had  never  written  with  his  own  hand  to  any  Captain  Nuttall ; 
but  this  he  could  ask  the  moment  he  should  see  Lord  Old- 
borough  again.  It  seemed  as  if  this  paper  had  never  been  actually 
used  as  the  cover  of  a  letter,  for  it  had  no  post-mark,  seal,  or 
wafer.  Upon  farther  inspection,  it  was  perceived  that  a  t  had 
been  left  out  in  the  name  of  NuttaU;  and  it  appeared  probable 
that  the  cover  had  been  thrown  aside,  and  a  new  one  written,  in 
consequence  of  this  omission.  But  Alfred  did  not  think  it 
possible  that  Lady  Trent  could  be  the  forger  of  these  letters, 
because  he  had  seen  some  of  her  ladyship's  notes  of  invitation 
to  Caroline,  and  they  were  written  in  a  wretched  cramped  hand. 

"But  that  cramped  hand  might  be  feigned  to  conceal  the 
powers  of  penmanship,"  said  Mr.  Temple. 

"  Well !  granting  her  ladyship's  talents  were  equal  to  the  mere 
execution,"  Alfred  persisted  in  thinking  she  had  not  abilities 
sufficient  to  invent  or  combine  all  the  parts  of  such  a  scheme* 


raTMHTitin.  K- 

te  migbt  be  an  accomplice,  hat  she  most  havn  bad  a  ptinci- 

-<nd  who  could  that  principal  be  I" 

e   lUBpicJon,  (lie   same   p«nOD,  came   at   the  same 
o  the  headi  of  both  gentlemen,  ai  they  sal  looking 

liere  u  an  intimacy  betwee-n  them,"  isid   Alfred.     "  Re- 
nil  the  pKins  Lady  Trant   look  for  Mrs.  Fulconer  about 

h  Clay— they " 

n.  Falconer!     But  Hon  could  she  possibly  get  at  Lord 

Uldbrjcough's  private  lea! — a  seal  that  ii  uJwajs  locked  up — a 
ever  uied  to  luiy  common  letter,  never  to  any  but  those 
n  by  ilia  own  Ijand  to  some   private  friend,  and  on  some 
taj  particular  occaaion !     Since  I  have  been  mitb  him   I  have 
lliin  use  that  seal  tliree  times." 
n  and  to  whom,  can  you  recollect!"  said  Alfred. 
1  recollect ! — I  have  it  all !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Temple,  striking 
ibie— "  I  have  it  !     Bui,   Lody  Frsncea  Arlington — 1  am 
"mj  she  ii  gone." 

"Why!  whatofhet? — Lady  France*  can  have  nothing  more 
ta  lo  iFith  (he  business." 
■'She  has  a  great  deal  more,  I  can  assure  you — but  without 

■  inwing  it." 

'  Of  that  I  am  certain,  or  all  the  world  would  have  knoicD  it 

■  n'  ago  ;  but  tell  me  how." 

"  I  recotlecr,  ut  the  time  when  I  was   dangling  after  Lady 

-Ticei — there's  good  ui  every  thing— just  before  we  went  down 

'"  Falcon er-cmirt,  her  ladyship,  who,  you  know,  lias  alvrayi  some 

g  fancy,  was  distracted  about  what  she  called  brcad-ttalt. 

•k  off  the  impression  of  seals  with  bread — no  matter  how, 

le  did — and  tued  lo  torment  me — no,  1  thought  it  a  great 

the  time — to  procure  for  her  all  the  pretty  seals  I 

rely,  you  did  not  give  her  Lord  Oldborough's !" 
J !— -not  I  I — how  could  you  imagine  luch  a  thing  ?" 

n  love,  nnd  might  have  forgotten  consequences." 

n  in  love  may  forget  every  thing,  I  grant — except  his 

'iot  I  never  gave  the  seal ;   but  I  perfectly  recollect 

t  ahuwlng  it  ta4K«  iabw  e«U««ti<H^  aaimfm 


I 


And  how  did  ihe  i" 

From  the  cover  of  a  note  vliich  the  duke,  her  uncle,  I 
received  from  Lard  Oldbatough  ;  and  I,  at  the  time,  reineml 
hiilordihip's  having  nritten  it  to  the  Duke  of  Greenirich  oi 
birth  of  hit  grandson.  Loid  Oldborough  liad,  upon  a  to 
occuioD,  affronted  hia  grace  by  sending  him  a  note  sealed  will 
wafer — thii  time  hia  loidahip  took  special  care,  and  sealed  it  % 
hit  private  leal  of  honoar." 

"  Well  I  But  bow  does  thii  bring  the  matter  home  tt 
Faloouer  f"  said  Alfred. 

"  Stay — I  am  bringing  it  as  near  home  Co  her  as  posaibl 
all  went  down  to  Fulconer-court  together ;  and  there  I  rem 
Lady  Frances  had  her  collection  of  bread-seal s,  and  was  di 
and  colouring  them  with  vermilion — and  Mrs.  Falconer  v 

about  [hem — and  Lady  Frances  gave  her  several- 
must  aee  Lady  Frances  again  directly,  to  inquire  whetiier  i 
gave  her,  among  the  rest.  Lord  Oldborough's — I'll  go  to  I 
Jane  Granville's  this  evcuiug  on  purpose.  Bui  had  I  not  bi 
go  [his  moment  to  Lady  Trant!" 

Alfred  advised,  that  having  traced  the  matter  thus  far,  ' 
should  not  hazard  giving  any  alarm  [a  Lady  Trant  or  to  1 
Falconer,  but  should  report  to  Lord  Oldborough   what  progiei 
had  been  made. 

Mr.  Temple  accordingly  went  home,  to  be  in  readiness  for  1 
lordship's  return.  In  the  mean  time  the  first  exaltation  of  in 
nant  pride  having  subsided,  and  hia  cool  judgment  relleeling  up 
what  had  passed.  Lord  Oldborough  considered  that,  howi 
satisfactory  to  his  own  mind  might  be  the  feeling  of  hia  ic 
oence,  the  proofs  of  it  were  necessary  to  satisfy  the  public  ; 
■aw  that  his  character  would  be  left  doubtful,  and  at  the  m 
of  hii  enemies,  if  he  were  in  pique  and  resentment  hastily 
resign,  before  he  had  vindicated  his  integrity.  "  If  your  pro 
be  produced,  my  lord !" — these  words  recurred  to  him,  and 
anxieiy  to  obtain  these  proofs  rose  high ;  and  high  was 
satisfaction  the  moment  he  saw  his  secretary,  fur  by  the  fj 
glanoe  at  Mr.  Temple's  countenance  he  perceived  that  some  i 
covery  had  been  made. 

Alfred,  that  night,  received  through  Mr.  Temple  his  tordshij 
iiequest,  [bat  he  would  obtain  what  farther  iufunnatiun  hi 
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e  to  tTie  private  ted,  in  whatever  iray  he  thought  most 
It.     Hia  lordship  tnisted  entirely   to  hia  discretion — Mr, 
f-inple  was  engaged  witli  other  buuness. 

\ifred  went  with  Caroline  to  Lady  Jans  Granville's,  to  meet 
.  ,iJi  Fruice*  Arlington  ;  he  entered  into  convecsatioii,  und  by 
un>ree3  brougbt  her  lo  hii  point,  playing  all  the  time  with  her 
niiiotiry,  and  huniuuring  her  ehildiehneaa,  while  he  carried  on 


kt  iirit  ihe  could  not  recollect  any  thing  about  making  the 
Hb  be  talked  of,  "  It  was  a  fiuicy  that  had  pnssed—^iid  a 
Hkbney,"  «be  tnid,  "was  like  a  pout  love,  or  a  past  beauty, 
^Rfur  nothing  but  la  he  forgotten."  However,  by  proper 
^Hlg  of  the  witness,  aj:id' suggesting  time,  place,  aitd  circum- 
^■ih  he  did  bring  to  the  &ir  lady's  mind  all  that  he  wanted  her 
^■iMmbeT.  She  could  not  conceira  what  interest  Mr,  Percy 
^H  ttke  in  the  matter— it  was  some  jest  about  Mr.  Temple,  she 
^Bure.  Yea,  she  did  recollect  a  leal  with  a  Cupid  riding  a 
^B'thst  Mr.  Teiuplegave  herjuat  before  they  went  to  Falconer- 
H^wag  that  what  he  meant  i 

^■[o — but  B  curious  seal "  (Alfred  described  the  device.) 

^Kord  Oldboruugb's !     Yes,  there  was  some  such  odd  seal." 

^Ht  was  not  given  to  her  by  Mr.  Temple — she  look  that  from 

^H(  to  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Greenwich. 

^ — that,  Alfred  said,  he  knew ;  bat  what  did  her  ladyship 

^Uhit? 

HVoii  know  how  I  got  it !    Bleas  me !  you  seem  to  know  every 

^H  t  do  and  say.     You  know  my  afTuirB  vasUy  well — you  act 

^KonjuroT  ndmirably — P'ay,  can  you  tell  ine  whom  I  am  to 

^BliBt  I  will — when  your  ladyship  has  told  nie  lo  wlioin  you 

^■ihal  seal." 

^■bot  I  would,  and  welcome,  if  I  could  recollect — but  I  really 

^K     If  you  think  1  gave  It  lo  Mr.  Temple,  I  assure  you,  you 

^^btakien — ymi  may  ask  hiiti." 

^■'knnir  jroiir  Udyahip  did  not  give  it  lo  Mr.  Temple — hut  to 

^KdU  yoti  give  it?" 

^^■vmembrr  now — not  to  any  gentleman,  after  all — you  are 

^^klji^u^—i^EA^  i'  '0  ^''B-  Falconer." 


43  pateojiaob; 

"  I  am  certain,  Mr.  Alfred  Percy." 

"  And  how  can  you  prove  it  to  me,  Lady  Frances  V* 

''The  easiest  way  in  the  world-^— by  asking  Mrs.  Falconer. 
Only  I  don't  go  there  now  much,  since  Georgiana  and  I  have 
quarrelled — but  what  can  make  you  so  curious  about  it?" 

**  That's  a  secret." — At  the  word  secretf  her  attention  was 
fixed. — "  May  I  ask  if  your  ladyship  would  know  the  seal  again 
if  you  saw  it? — Is  this  any  thing  like  the  impression?"  (showing 
her  the  seal  on  the  forged  cover.) 

**  The  very  same  that  I  gave  Mrs.  Falconer,  I'll  swear  to  it—* 
I'll  tell  you  how  I  know  it  particularly.  There's  a  little  outer 
rim  here,  with  points  to  it,  which  there  is  not  to  the  other.  I 
fastened  my  bread-seal  into  an  old  setting  of  my  own,  firam 
which  I  had  lost  the  stoue.  Mrs.  Falconer  took  a  fancy  to  it, 
among  a  number  of  others,  so  I  let  her  have  it.  Now  I  have 
answered  all  your  questions — answer  mine — Whom  am  I  to- 
marry  ?" 

**  Your  ladyship  will  marry  whomsoever  —  your  ladyshqp 
pleases,**  • 

"That  was  an  ambiguous  answer,"  she  observed;  ''for  that 
she  pleased  every  body."  Her  ladyship  was  going  to  nm  on 
with  some  further  questions,  but  Alfred  pretending  that  the 
oracle  was  not  permitted  to  answer  more  explicitly,  leffc  hec 
completely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  his  meaning  had  been  in  this 
whole  conversation. 

He  reported  progress  to  Lord  Oldborough — and  his  lordship 
slept  as  soundly  this  night  as  he  did  the  night  after  he  had  been 
attacked  by  the  mob. 

The  next  morning  the  first  person  he  desired  to  see  was  Mr« 
Falconer — his  lordship  sent  for  him  into  his  cabinet 

*'  Mr.  Commissioner  Falconer,  I  promised  to  give  you  notice, 
whenever  I  should  see  any  probability  of  my  going  out  of 
power." 

*'  Good  Heaven !  my  lord,"  exclaimed  the  commissioner^ 
starting  back.  The  surprise,  the  consternation  were  real — Lord 
Oldborough  had  his  eye  upon  him  to  determine  that  point. 

"  Impossible,  surely  ! — I  hope  " 

His  hope  flitted  at  the  moment  to  the  Duke  of  Greenwich— « 
but  returned  instantly :  he  had  made  no  terms — had  missed  hit 


\hnf.     If  Lord  Oldliorough  should  go  out  of  office — bis  pit 
hia  pension,  gone — ulter  niin. 

Lord  Oldborough  marked  the  vncilletion  aiid  confusion  of  his 
countenance,  and  eaw  tlmt  he  was  quite  unprepnred. 

'■  I   hope  —  Merciful  Powers  !      I   tru!t 1   thought   your 

I'rilBhip  had  triumphed  over  all  your  enemies,  and  wan  firmer 
.1  favour  and  power  than  ever.     What  can  have  occurred?" 

Without  making  any  answer.  Lord  Oldborough  beckoned  to 
■  lie  cooimLssioner  to  approach  nearer  the  window  where  liis  lord- 
ship WS9  standing,  and  then  suddenly  put  into  his  hand  iJifl 
cover  with  the  forged  handwriting  luid  aeal. 

"What  aiu  I  to  uiidersUnd  by  thif,  my  lord?"  said  the 
Snwildertd  commisaioner,  turning  it  backwards  and  forwards. 

Captain  Niitlall !— I  never  saw  the  man  in  my  life.  May  I 
-k,  my  lord,  what  I  am  to  comprehend  from  this?" 

■■  I  see,  sir,  that  you  know  nothing  of  the  husiness." 

The  whole  was  explained  by  Lord  Oldborough  auccitiecly. 
The  astoHiahment  and  horror  in  the  poor  com miasi oner's  coraitfr- 
nance  and  gestures,  and  still  more,  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  try  to  discover  the  authors  of  Ibii 
t.ji'gery,  were  sufficient  proofs  that  he  hod  not  the  slightest 
■iiapicion  that  the  giiilt  eoulil  he  traced  to  any  of  his  own  family. 

Lord  Oldborough 's  look,  fixed  on  the  coniiuiasioner,  expressed 
ivhat  it  had  OQoe  before  expressed — "Sir,  from  my  aoul,  I 
pity  you  I" 

The  commissioner  saw  this  look,  and  wondered  why  Lord 
Oldborough  ahonld  pity  him  at  a  time  when  all  his  lordship's 
t  elings  should  naturally  be  for  himself. 

"  My  lord,  I  would  engage  we  shall  discover — we  shall  trace 

"  I  believe  that  I  have  discovered— that  I  have  traced  it," 
'  liil  Lord  Oldborough  ;  and  he  sighed. 

Now  that  sigh  was  more  incomprehEtiaible  to  the  comuiissioner 
!  isn  all  tile  reat,  and  ho  stood  with  his  lips  open  for  a  moment 
ImIutc  he  could  utter,  "  Why  then  resign,  my  loriJ  V 
^''Tfaitl  is  my  affair,"  said  Lord  Oldborough.  "  Let  us,  if  you 
lir,  think  of  yours;  for,  probably,  this  is  the  only  time 
n  lun  it  in  my  power  to  be  of  tUe  \eut. ' 


■        of 


Oh  !  m^lotd — my  lord,  don't  say  so  fasidtlie 
quite  forgetting  all  his  artificial  manner,  and  ipeaking  natural 
"thelait  lime  you  aliall  have  it  in  your  power!— Oh!  my  d 
lord,  don't  aay  bo!" 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  must — it  gives  me  pain — you  see  it  does." 
■•At  Bucli  a  time  ai  this  to  think  of  me  instead  ofyourself  I  i 
lord,  I  never  knew  you  till  this  moment— so  well." 

"  Nor  I  you,  sir,"  said  Lord  Oldborough.     "  It  is  the  mi 
unfortutiBte  for  us  both,  that  our  conneicion  and  intercourse  m 
for  ever  cease." 

Never,  never,  my  lord,  if  you  were  to  go  out  of  power 

TOW — which  Heaven,  in  its  meruy  and  justice,   forbid! 

could  never  forget  the  goodness — I  would  never  desert — in  ap 

of  all  interest — ^I  should  continue — I  hope  your  lordship  woi 

to    pay  my  duty— bU   intercourse   could  nei 


Lord  Oldborough  saw,  and  almost  smiled  at 
betireen  the  courtier  and  the  man — the  confusion  in  the  ci 
missioner's  miud  between  his  feelings  and  his  interest.  Pai 
his  lordship  relieved,  and  partly  he  pained  Mr.  Falconer, 
iaying,  in  his  firm  tone,  "  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Falconer;  but 
intercourse  must  cease.  After  this  hour,  we  meet  no  more, 
beg  you,  sir,  to  collect  your  spirits,  and  to  listen  to  me  caln 
Before  this  day  is  at  an  end,  you  will  underatand  why  all 
intercouTSB  between  us  would  be  useless  to  your  interest,  and 
compatible  with  my  honour.  Before  many  hours  are  past,  abl 
will  be  struck  which  will  go  to  your  heart — for  I  see  you  hi 
one — and  deprive  you  of  the  power  of  thought.  It  is  my  wish 
make  that  blow  fall  as  lightly  upon  you  as  possible.' 

"  Oh  !  my  lord,  your  resignation  would  indeed  be  a  blow 
could  never  recover.    The  bare  apprehension  deprii 
pioment  of  all  power  of  thought ;  but  still  I  hope — 

"Hear  me,  sir,  I  beg,  without  interruption  :  it  is 
to  think  for  you.  Go  immediately  to  the  Ouke  of  Greenwichi 
make  what  terms  with  him  you  can — make  what  advantage  y 
can  of  the  secret  of  my  approaching  resignation^a  secret  I  n 
put  in  your  power  to  ctimmunicate  to  his  grace,  and  which 
yet  suspects- — ^I  having  told  It  to  no  one  living  but  to  yo 
self,     Qo  i;oick1y  to  the  duke — time  presses — 1  wish  you  tuoo 


— ind  a  better  pstron  than  I  have  been,  than  ray  prindplej  would 

[i-miit  me  lo  he.     Farewell,  Mr.  Falconer," 

Tlie  commisaioner  moved  towards  the  door  when  Lord  Oldbo- 

11^^  said   "  T^me  preises ;"  but   the  commissioner  stopped — 

I'litd  back — could  not  go  r  the  tears — real  tears — rolled  down 

...-  rheeka Lord  Oldborough  went  forward,  and  licld  out  hia 

mij  10  him — tlie  commisaioner  kisaed  it,  with  the  reverence  with 
ttLich  he  would  have  kissed  his  sovereign's  hand  j  and  bowing, 
:  r  in?olilntarily  backed  lo  the  door,  aa  if  quitting  the  preaence  of 
■■'■'.!"'/■ 
"  1:  is  a  pity  that  man  was  bred  a  mere  courtier,  and  that  he  U 
irit-d  witli  a  family  on  none  of  whom  there  is  any  dependence, " 
iiKjiight  Lord  Oldborough,  aa  tlie  door  closed  upon  the  comnils- 

Lord  Oldhurough  delayed  an  hour  purposely,  to  give  Mr,  Fal- 
coiier  advatilage  of  the  day  with  the  Duke  of  Greenwich  ;  then 
nrdered  bis  carriage,  and  drova  to — Mrs.  Falconer's, 

Great   was  her  surprise  at  the  mini 
««ntd  the  eommbsioner  was  not  at  home." 
I       "  My  business  is  with  Mrs,  Falconet." 

;"M)r  lord — your  iordahip — the  honour  and  t! 
-Georgiana,  my  dear." 

•I  nodded  to  her  daughter,  who  r 
^     H  if  dying  with  eutioaity,  retired. 

The  smile  died  away  upon  Mrs.  Falconer's  lips 
llu  Item  gravity  of  Lord  Oldborough's  coimtena 
i  chair  lowards  his  lordship — he  atood,  and  leaning 
\  choir,  paused,  as  he  looked  at  her. 

u  come  ? — Cunningham,  perhaps,"  thought  Mrs, 
r  perhaps  something  about  John,  When  will  he 
.'t — I  inuat 1  am  happy  to  sec  your  lordship 

"  Ta  Mrs.  Falconer  acquainted  with  Lady  Trantt" 

■'  I.ady  'rriiilt — yes,  my  lord." 

'Mercy!   \*n  piiaaible? — No,  for  her  own  sake  ahe  would  not 

i^ray  tne,"  thought  Mrs.  Falconer. 

"  Intimatelyr'  Mid  Lord  Oldborough. 

"  loUmotely — that  is,  as  one's  intimate  with  every  body  of  a 


)t  unwillingly, 

i  she  observed 
e.  She  moved 
tlie  back 
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certain  sort— one  visits — ^but  no  farther — I  can't  say  I  have  6if 
honour " 

Mrs.  Falconer  was  so  distracted  by  seeing  Lord  Oldborongh 
searching  in  his  pocket-book  for  a  letter,  that  in  spite  of  all  her 
presence  of  mind,  she  knew  not  what  she  said;  and  all  her 
presence  of  countenance  failed,  when  Lord  Oldborough  placed 
before  her  eyes  the  cover  directed  to  Captain  Nuttall. 

Can  you  gness  how  this  came  into  Lady  Trant's  posseatitm, 
madam  V* 

**  I  protest,  my  lord,"  her  voice  trembling,  in  spite  of  heir 
utmost  efforts  to  command  it,  "  I  don't  know — ^nor  can  I  con- 
ceive—" 

*'  Nor  can  you  conceive  by  whom  it  was  written,  madam  ?*' 

'*  It  appears — it  bears  a  resemblance — some  likeness — as  fiur 
as  I  recollect — ^but  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  your  lordship's 
own  hand — and  hands  are  so  like — sometimes — and  I  am  so  bad 
a  judge — every  hand,  all  fashionable  hands,  are  so  like." 

"And  every  seal  like  every  seal?"  said  Lord  Oldborough, 
placing  the  counterfeit  seal  before  Mrs.  Falconer.  **  I  recom- 
mend it  to  you,  madam,  to  waste  no  farther  time  in  evasion ;  but 
to  deliver  to  me  the  counterpart  of  this  seal,  the  impression  of 
my  private  seal,  which  you  had  from  Lady  Frances  Ar1ing> 
ton." 

"A  mere  bread-seal!  Her  ladyship  surely  has  not  said— 
I  really  have  lost  it — if  I  ever  had  it — I  declare  your  lordship 
terrifies  me  so,  by  this  strange  mode " 

«  I  recommend  it  to  you  once  more,  madam,  and  for  the  last 
time  I  earnestly  recommend  it  to  you,  to  deliver  up  to  me  that 
seal,  for  I  have  sworn  to  my  belief  that  it  is  in  your  possession ; 
a  warrant  will  in  consequence  be  issued,  to  seize  and  search  your 
papers.  The  purport  of  my  present  visit,  of  which  I  should 
gladly  have  been  spared  the  pain,  is  to  save  you,  madam,  from 
the  public  disgrace  of  having  a  warrant  executed.  Do  not  faint, 
madam,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  nor  go  into  hysterics ;  for  if  you  do, 
I  must  retire,  and  the  warrant  must  be  executed.  Your  best 
course  is  to  open  that  desk,  to  give  me  up  the  seal,  to  make  to  me 
at  this  instant  a  full  confession  of  all  you  know  of  this  trans- 
action. If  you  do  thus,  for  your  husband's  sake,  madam,  I  will,  at 
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D  consistently  witli  what  is  due  to  myself,  ipare  you 
thi  ihame  of  an  aireet." 

Mn.  Falconer,  with  trsmLling  handi,  unlocked  the  desk,  end 
delivered  the  seal. 

"  And  a  letter  which  I  see  in  the  aame  hand-writiug,  medBin, 
if  you  please," 

She  gave  it;  and  then,  unable  to  support  herself  longer,  sunk 
npon  a  aofn :  hut  «he  neither  fainted  nor  icreanied — she  wa* 
r   of  the   eoniequences.      Lord   Otdborough   opened   the 
ras  relieved   by  a  burst  of  tears, 
ms  heard  but  her  sobs,  which  aha 


window  tc 

and  was  silent — and  nothing  a 
endeavoured  to  suppress  In  vi 
looking  up  by  0 


She  V 


3  relie 


t  Lord  Oldborough' 
vhere  she  saw  compassion  working  strongly. 

fiut  before  she  could  take  any  advantage  of  it,  the  expression 
was  changed,  the  feeling  was  controlled:  be  was  consciouB  of 
its  weakness — he  recollected  what  public  justice,  and  justice  to 
his  own  character,  required — he  reoollectedall  the  treachery,  the 
criminality,  of  which  she  had  been  guilty. 

"  Madam,  you  are  not  now  in  a  condition,  I  see,  to  explain 
yourself  farther — I  will  relieve  you  from  my  presence:  my 
reproaches  you  will  never  hear;  hut  I  shall  expect  from  you, 
before  one  hour,  such  an  itvowal  in  writing  of  ibis  whole  traiu- 
action,  as  may,  with  the  written  confession  of  LadyTranI,afibrd 
the  proofs  which  are  due  to  my  sovereign,  and  to  the  public,  of 
my  integrity." 

Mrs.  Falconer  bowed  her  head,  covered  her  face,  clasped  her 
hands  in  agony  :  as  Lord  Oldborough  retired,  she  sprang  up, 
followed  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  yet  without  knowing  what 


ihe 


inid  SI 


It! — If  you  forsake  him,  he  is 
■  ■rWidone — nil,  all  uf  us,  utterly  mined!     OhI  Georgianal  Geor- 
■■■ipDa !  where  are  you?  speak  for  me !" 
^^ESeotf  iana  was  in  an  inner  apartment,  trying  on  a  new  rohe  d 

"  Whatever  you  may  wish  farther  to  say  to  nie,  madam,"  said 
Lord  Old  lioruugh,  disengaging  himself  from  her,  and  passing  decl' 
dedly  on.  before  Georgiana  appeared,  "you  will  put  in  writing, 
jC  liare  within  this  hour — or  nevei." 
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Within  that  hour,  Commissioner  Falcober  brought,  for  Lord 
Oldborough,  the  paper  his  wife  had  drawn  up,  but  which  he  was 
obliged  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Temple ;  for  Lord  Oldborough  had  so 
ordered,  and  his  lordship  persevered  in  refusing  to  see  him  more^ 
Mrs.  Falconer's  paper  was  worded  with  all  the  art  and  address 
of  which  she  was  mistress,  and  all  the  pathos  she  could  com- 
mand— Lord  Oldborough  looked  only  for  facts — these  he  marked 
with  his  pencil,  and  observed  where  they  corroborated  and  where 
they  differed  from  Lady  Trant*s  confession,  which  Mr.  Templa 
had  been  charged  to  obtain  during  his .  lordship's  visit  to  "Mxtm 
Falconer.  The  greater  part  of  the  night  Lord  Oldborough  an4 
Mr.  Alfred  Percy  were  employed  arranging  these  documents,  so 
as  to  put  the  proofs  in  the  clearest  and  shortest  form,  to  be  laid 
before  his  majesty  the  succeeding  day. 

It  appeared  that  Mrs.  Falconer  had  been  first  tempted  to 
these  practices  by  the  distress  for  money  into  which  extravagant 
entertainments,  or,  as  she  stated,  the  expenses  incident  to  her 
situations-expenses  which  far  exceeded  her  income — ^had  led 
her.  It  was  supposed,  from  her  having  kept  open  house  at 
times'  for  the  minister,  that  she  and  the  commissioner  had  g^reat 
influence ;  she  had  been  applied  to — ^presents  had  been  offered, 
and  she  had  long  withstood.  But  at  length.  Lady  Trant  acting 
in  concert  with  her,  they  had  been  supplied  with  information  by 
a  clerk  in  one  of  the  offices,  a  relation  of  Lady  Trant,  who  was 
a  vain,  incautious  youth,  and,  it  seems,  did  not  know  the  use 
made  of  his  indiscretion :  he  told  what  promotions  he  heard 
*spoken  of — what  commissions  were  making  out.  The  ladies 
prophesied,  and  their  prophecies  being  accomplished,  they  gained 
-credit  For  some  time  they  kept  themselves  behind  the  sceaea 
— and  many,  applying  to  A.  B.,  and  dealing  with  they  did  not 
know  whom,  paid  for  promotions  which  would  have  come  unpaid 
for ;  others  paid,  and  were  never  promoted,  and  wrote  letters  of 
reproach — Captain  Nuttall  was  among  these,  and  he  it  was,  who, 
finding  himself  duped,  first  stirred  in  the  business;  and  by  means 
of  an  active  member  of  opposition,  to  whom  he  made  known 
his  secret  grievance,  brought  the  whole  to  light. 

The  proofs  arranged  (and  Lord  Oldborough  never  slept  till 

•they  were  perfected),  he  reposed  tranquilly.    The  next  day, 

"^king  an  audience  of  his  majesty,  he  simply  laid  the  papers  on 


hit  majesty's  table,  observing  that  lie  had  been  so  fortunate  si 
to  succeed  in  tracing  tbe  forgery,  and  that  he  (mated  these 
papets  contained  all  the  neceEssry  proofs. 

His  tordahip  bowed  and  retired  instondy,  leaving  his  majesty 
to  examine  die  papers  alone. 

The  resolution  to  resign  bis  mitiiaterial  station  bad  long  been 
fonning  in  Lord  Oldborougb's  mind.  It  was  not  a  reBotution 
lakeii  suddenly  in  pride  or  pique,  but  after  reflection,  and  upon 
>ti«ng  leasona.  h  was  a  measure  wbicb  lie  had  long  been 
revolving  in  hia  secret  thoughts.  During  the  enlhiisiaBm 
political  life,  the  proverbial  warnings  against  the  vanity  of  ai 
bition,  and  the  danger  of  dependence  on  the  favour  of  princes, 
bad  passed  on  bil  car  but  as  a  sehoolboy's  leasun  :  a  phrase  " 
point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale."  He  was  not  a  reading  mi 
and  the  maaims  of  books  he  disregarded  or  disbelieved  ;  hut 
the  observations  he  made  for  himself  he  trusted  :  the  lessons  be 
drew  from  life  were  never  lost  upon  him,  and  be  acted  in 


s  of  that  vbich  he  believed,  ' 


invariability,  seldom  found  e 
years  be  had,  in  real  life,  seer 
of  courtiers,  and  bad  felt  ac 
of  princes.     Fornme  had  bee 


i(b   I 


ven  among  philosophers.  Of  late 
.  striking  instances  of  the  treachery 
leaymptomaof  insecurity  in  the  smile 
n  favourable  to  him — ihe  was  fickle 
—he  determined  to  quit  her  before  abeshould  change.  Ambition, 
it  ia  true,  bad  tempted  him — he  had  risen  to  her  highest  pinnacle : 
he  would  not  be  hurled  from  high — he  would  descend  voluntarily, 
and  wi:h  dignity,  Jjord  Oldborough's  habits  of  thought  w 
as  different  as  possible  from  those  of  a  metaphysician  ;  he  had 
reflected  less  upon  the  course  of  his  own  mind  than  upon  almost 
any  other  subject;  but  he  knew  human  nature  practically; 
disquisitions  on  habit,  passion,  or  the  sovereign  good,  were 
unread  by  him,  nor.  in  the  course  of  his  life,  had  he  ever  formed 
a  system,  moral  or  prudential ;  but  the  same  penetration, 
uime  hngaaimity,  which  enabled  him  to  govern  the  affairs  of  a 
great  nation,  gave  him,  when  his  attention  turned  towards  him- 
self, a  foresight  for  his  own  happiness.  In  the  meridian  of  life, 
he  bad  cherished  ambition,  as  Ihe  only  passion  that  could  supply 
hlin  with  motive  strong  enough  to  call  great  powers  into  great 
uetion.  But  of  late  years  be  had  felt  something,  not  only  of  the 
^mrwardnesB  of  fortune,  but  of  the  ap^rmcW  oS  *.%«: — TOi\'vft. 
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his  mind,  but  in  his  health,  which  had  suffered  by  his  exerUons 
The  attacks  of  hereditary  gout  had  become  more  violent  anc 
more  frequent.  If  he  lived,  these  would,  probably,  at  seasons,  often 
incapacitate  him  from  his  arduous  ministerial  duties :  much, 
that  he  did  well,  must  be  ill  done  by  deputy.  He  had  evei 
reprobated  the  practice  of  leaving  the  business  of  the  nation  tc 
be  done  by  clerks  and  underlings  in  o£Sce.  Yet  to  this  the 
minister,  however  able,  however  honest,  must  come  at  last,  if  he 
persist  in  engrossing  business  and  power  beyond  what  an  indivi- 
dual can  wield.  Love  for  his  country,  a  sense  of  his  owo 
honour,  integrity,  and  consistency,  here  combined  to  determine 
this  great  minister  to  retire  while  it  was  yet  time — to  secure,  at 
once,  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  the  evening  of  life.  The  day 
had  been  devoted  to  good  and  high  purposes — that  was  enough 
— he  could  now,  self-satisfied  and  full  of  honour,  bid  adieu  to 
ambition.  This  resolution,  once  formed,  was  fixed.  In  vaia 
even  his  sovereign  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  carrying 
it  into  execution. 

When  the  king  had  examined  the  papers  which  Lord  Old- 
borough  had  laid  before  him,  his  majesty  sent  for  his  lordship 
again,  and  the  moment  the  minister  entered  the  cabinet,  his 
majesty  expressed  his  perfect  satisfaction  in  seeing  that  his  lord- 
ship had,  with  so  little  trouble,  and  with  his  usual  ability,  got  to 
the  bottom  of  this  affair. 

What  was  to  be  done  next?  The  Duke  of  Greenwich  was  to 
be  summoned.  His  grace  was  in  astonishment  when  he  saw 
the  papers  which  contained  Lord  Oldborough's  complete  vindi- 
cation, and  the  crimination  of  Mrs.  Falconer.  Through  the 
whole,  as  he  read  on,  his  grace  had  but  one  idea,  viz.  ''  Commis- 
sioner Falconer  has  deceived  me  with  false  intelligence  of  the 
intended  resignation."  Not  one  word  was  said  by  Lord  Old- 
borough  to  give  his  grace  hope  of  that  event — till  the  member 
of  opposition  by  whom  the  forged  letters  had  been  produced— 
till  all  those  who  knew  or  had  heard  any  thing  of  the  transaction 
were  clearly  and  fully  apprised  of  the  truth.  After  this  was 
established,  and  that  all  saw  Lord  Oldborough  clear  and  bright 
in  honour,  and,  at  least  apparently,  as  firm  in  power  as  he  had 
ever  been,  to  the  astonishment  of  hit  aovereign  his  lordship 
1  permission  to  resign. 


VrhateTer  might  liare  been  tlie  effect  of  mUrepresentslw 
L  Mil  Lord  Oldboroiigh's  favour,  at  the  moment  when  be  spoke 
"''  ri^iiring,  itii  king  recollected  all  bis  past  tervjces—itll  UiaE 
::i>i<t,  ill  Aiture,  be  hazarded  and  loit  in  parting  njlli  ai 
miister — so  enuneiit  in  abilitiei,  of  such  tried  integrity,  ol' 
ii  Irlity,  tuDb  uttadiiuent  lo  bia  peraou,  sucli  a  ZbulciUA  Buppuner 
'!  iDVnlt}-,  such  a  favourite  with  his  people,  bo  );ueuesBrul  ns  i 
.■  to  able  u  Diinitter  !  Never  woe  he  eo  much  valued  as  ut 
nomenL  All  lus  sovereign's  early  attachment  relumed  in 
tgOi  and  wanncli. 
^Oi  woj  lord,  yuu  must  not — you  will  noCleavL'  uie." 

e  simple  words,  spoken  with  the  warmth  of  the   he. 
ud  Lord  Oldburough  .Tiore  than  can  be  told.     It  was  diffi- 

rl  (hem,  cspetiuUy  when  he  saw  toara  in  the  eyea 
pnonorch  whom  lie  loved. 

s  resolution  was  taken.     He  thanked  his  majesty,  Dot 
comraon-piace  thanks  of  courtJera,  but  with  hla  whole 
Band  loul  he  thanked  his  majesty  for  this  gracious  cc 

imony  of  approbation — these  proofs  of  sensi- 
b  to  his  attaebment,  wbich  paid — overpaid  bim,  in  a  moment, 
le  labours  of  a  life.     The  recoUeclion  of  them  would  be  tlie 


;  the  »olBce  of  bis  age — could   i 


r  tea 


!   his 


memory 


■  life  lolled — would,  he   thought,  be  present  to  him,  if  he 

A  relun  bis  senses,  in  his  dying  moment.     But  he  was,  ii 

■lidat  of  this  strong  feeling,  Urm  lo  the  resolution  his  reason 

lie  humbly  represented,  that  he  bad   waited  for  B 

prable  time  when  the  affairs  of  the  country  were  in  a  pros- 

H  min,  when  there  were  fen  difficulties  to  embarrass  those 

p  hit  majesty  might  name  to  succeed  to  his  plac 

t  admiliistration :  there  were  many  who  were  ambitious 

It  station — xeeii,  tAlents,  and  the  activity  of  youth   \ 
BBjeaty's  commaiiil,     For  himself,  he  found  it  necessary  for 

iillh  and  happiness  to  retire  trom  publie  business ;  and 

m  lh«  Arduous  trust  with  which  he  had  heen  hutioured. 

pff  lord,  if  I  must  accept  of  your  resignation,  I  must — \ 

I  in  It  with  regret.     Is  there  any  thing  your  lordship  wishes 

chin^  J'"o  will  riume  for  yourself  or  your  friends,  tliat  I  c 


'  myae!/,  your  majeBty's  bounty  baa  left  me  nothing 

"  For  your  frienda,  then,  my  lord  t — Let  me  have  the  ea 
tion  of  obliging  you  through  Ihem." 

Nothing  couid  be  more  gracious  or  more  gratifying  than  ( 
^^^  trbole  of  this  parting  audience.  It  vaa  Lord  Otdborough's  li 
^^Kpaudience. 

^^^1      The  news  of  his  resignation,  quickl;  whispered  at  court,  v 
^^^Btoot  that  day  publicly  known  or  announced.     The 
^^H]iis  tordabip'a  door  was  crowded  beyond  example  in 
^^^B  of  minis tera.     Mr.  Temple,  by  his  lordahip'a  ordei 
^^^BfU  soon  as  poaaible  the  miniater'a  having  resigned. 
^^^B-satoniabment — many  in  sorrow;  some  few — a  very  few  of  t 
^^■^  most  inEigniRcant  of  the  crowd,  persona  incapable  of  genera 
^H     ijmpathy,   who  thought   they  could  follow   their   own   pall 
^^M     intoreata  unnoticed — left  the  room,  without  paying  their  fareid 
^W      KapecU  to  this  great  miniater — minister  now  no  more. 

The  moment  he  appeared,  there  was  sudden  silence,  i 
eyei  fere   Rxed  upon  him,  every  one  pressing  to  get  into  ( 

"  Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  theae  marks  of  attention—" 
regard.  Mr.  Temple  has  told  you — you  know,  my  friends,  tb 
J  am  a  man  without  power." 

"  We  know,"  anawered  a  distinguished  gentleman,  "  that  y 
are  Lord  Oldborough.     With  or  without  power,  the  si 
cyea  of  your  frienda,  and  of  the  British  nation." 

Lord  Oldborough  bowed  low,  and  looked  gratified.  His  lol 
ship  then  went  round  the  circle  with  an  air  more  cheerful,  n 
fre«  from  reaerve,  thaji  usual ;  witli  something  in  his  mat 
mole  of  sensibility,  but  nothing  lesa  of  dignity.  All  who  mer 
distinction  he   diatinguiahed   by  some   few  apjiropriole  wo 

I  which  each  remembered  afterwards,  and  repeated  to  t 
fkmilies  and  friends.  He  spoke  or  listened  to  each  iudividi 
with  the  attention  uf  one  who  ia  courting,  not  quitting,  ' 
larity.  Free  from  that  restraint  and  reapoiiaibilily  whic 
public  and  ministerial  duties  had  imposed  upon  him,  he 
entered  into  the  private  concerns  of  all,  and  gave  his  partii 
assistance  or  coiuisel.     He  noted  all  grievances — registered 
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il   to   be   rBcom mended  to  the  <are  of  liii 

The   wishes   of  many, 

"^Mrome   to  give   any   encourage  ment,   he   now   unexpectedly 

fulfilled   and   auqiassed.      When    all   were  solislied,   and  had 

rDthing  more  to  ask  or  to  hope  from  him,  they  yet  delayed,  and 

i<.Ti<:d  from  Lord  Oldborough  with  difficulty  and  regret. 

A  proof  ihut  juatice  eommanda  more  than  any  oilier  quality 

'  reipect  and  gratitude  of  luankind.     Take  time  and  numbers 

in   iha   calculation,  and  all  discover,  in  their  turn,   the  ad- 

iitage  of  this  virtue.     Tliis  minister,  a  few  regretted  iiialanaes 

Ltpted,    had    shown   no  favour,    but    strict  justice,   in    hia 

.iroTiage. 

All  Lord  Oidborongh's  requests  for  hia  friends  were  granted 
-ill  his  recommendations  attended  to ;  it  was  grateful  to  hint 
feci  that  his  influence  lasted  a.fter  his  power  hnd  ceased. 
i  'luiigli  the  sun  had  apparenity  set,  its  parting  rays  continued 
<  iirighten  and  cheer  (he  prospect. 

Under  a  new  miniiter,  Mr.  Temple  declined  accepting  of  the 

iljuay  u'liich  bed  been  olTered  to  him.    Remuneration  suiUthle 

'III  terviccs,  and  to  the  high  terms  in  which  Lord  Oldborough 

J  <<pokeii  of  hii  luerit,  nai  promised ;  and  without  waiting  t« 

in  wiiut  form,  or  manner,  this  promise  would  be  acuum' 

I'Jied,   The  secretary  astcd    and    obtained    permission    to  hO- 

II  rjpnnj'  his  revered  master  to  his  retirement.     Alfred  Percy, 

'iiloQBBnd  ardent  in  Lord  Oldborough 's  service,  the  more  this 

^ot  man's  character  had  risen  upon  hii  admiration,  had  already 

hmtened  In  the  country  to  prepare  every  thing  at  Clenriont-park 

'')  liib  rt'ception.     By  his  orders,  that  establishment  hnd  been 

i-riiuhed;  by  Alfred  Percy's  activity  it  was  restored.  Services, 

.ell  the  ricbest  nobleman  in   the  land  could  n<it  have  pUF- 

'  l<  lied,  or   llie  highest  have  commanded,  Alfred  was  proud  to 

jiii  ■>  a  voluntary  tribute  Co  a  nuhle  character. 

Lord  Oldborough  set  out  for  the  country  at  a  very  early  hour 
in  ihv  tnoriiing,  atid  no  one  previously  knew  his  intentions, 
■  icept  Mr.  Temple.  Ha  was  desirous  to  avoid  whal  it  hud  been 
"iipered  was  the  design  of  the  people,  to  attend  him  in  crowds 
ii'U^h  the  streets  of  the  metropolis. 

it  UmJ  ilro*«  out  of  town,  Lord  Oldborough  recollected  tloU 
'     '-'   §  of  the  Duke  of  Matll)oioug\i, 
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Duke  of  Ormond's  leaving  London,  after  his  dismissioa 
from  court,  it  is  said,  that  of  all  those  whom  the  duke  had 
served,  all  those  who  had  courted  and  flattered  him  in  the  time 
of  his  prosperity  and  power,  none  showed  any  gratitude  or 
attachment,  excepting  one  page,  who  appeared  at  the  coach- 
door  as  his  master  was  departing,  and  gave  some  signs  of  genuine 
sorrow  and  respect. 

''I  am  fortunate,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  "in  having  few 
complaints  to  make  of  ingratitude.  I  make  none.  The  few  I 
might  make,"  continued  his  lordship,  who  now  rewarded  Mr. 
Temple's  approved  fidelity,  by  speaking  to  him  with  the  openness 
and  confidence  of  friendship,  "  the  few  I  might  make  have  been 
chiefly  caused  by  errors  of  my  own  in  the  choice  of  the  persons 
I  have  obliged.  I  thank  Heaven,  however,  that  upon  the  whole 
I  leave  public  life  not  only  with  a  good  conscience,  but  with  a 
good  opinion  of  human  nature.  I  speak  not  of  courtiers — ^there 
is  nothing  of  nature  about  them — they  are  what  circumstances 
make  them.  Were  I  to  live  my  life  over  again,  the  hours  spent 
with  courtiers  are  those  which  I  should  most  wish  to  be  spared ; 
but  by  a  statesman,  or  a  minister,  these  cannot  be  avoided.  For 
myself,  in  resigning  my  ministerial  ofiice,  I  might  say,  as 
Charles  the  Fifth,  when  he  abdicated,  said  to  his  successor,  '  I 
leave  you  a  heavy  burthen  ;  for  since  my  shoulders  have  borne 
it,  I  have  not  passed  one  day  exempt  from  anxiety.' 

**  But  from  the  first  moment  I  started  in  the  course  of  am- 
bition, I  was  aware  that  tranquillity  must  be  sacrificed ;  and  to 
the  last  moment  I  abided  by  the  sacrifice.  The  good  I  had  in 
view,  I  have  reached — the  prize  at  which  I  aimed,  I  have  won. 
The  glory  of  England  was  my  object — her  approbation  my 
reward.  Generous  people  ! — If  ever  I  bore  toil  or  peril  in  your 
cause,  I  am  rewarded,  and  never  shall  you  hear  me  say  that 
Hhe  unfhiitful  glories  please  no  more.'  The  esteem  of  my 
Sovereign ! — I  possess  it.  It  is  indefeasibly  mine.  His  favour, 
his  smiles,  are  his  to  give,  or  take  away.  Never  shall  he  hear 
from  me  the  waiUngs  of  disappointed  ambition." 


CHAPTER  SXXIX, 

bouMB  took  advalttage  of  the  opportunity  or  returning  home 
IT  brother  Alfred,  when  he  went  lo  ibe  country,  to  prepare 
~(lnmoiit'pBtk  fur  tlieraceplion  of  Lord  Oidburuugh.  And  noir 
lite  WW  her  home  again  with  more  than  wonted  delighL  Every 
fUag  tounale  and  inanimate  seemed  to  amile  upon  her,  every 
^rt  rejoiced  at  her  return;  and  she  enjoyed  equally  the 
l^ivuiire  of  loving)  and  of  being  beloved  by,  aucb  friends.  She 
hid  been  amused  and  admired  during  her  residence  in  London ; 
'.'ii  ■  life  of  disBipatioii  she  had  always  ihoughl,  and  now  she 
4.i>  convinced  from  experience,  could  never  luit  ber  taste  or 
: '.iirwler.  She  Would  immediately  have  remmed  her  farmer 
Lt  upationa,  if  Rosamond  would  have  permitted  ;  but  Rosamond 
Nk  entire  poaseBsion  of  ber  at  every  moment  wlien  bet  father 
:  luothct  had  not  claimed  tbeii  prior  righi  to  heai*  and  to  be 
l..-ji(d. 
'Caruliiip,  my  dear,  don't  Salter  yourielf  that  you  shall  ba 

lift  in  pence See ! — «be  i»  flitting  down  to  write  a  letter,  as  if 

EJud  not  been  away  from  ui  these  eix  months You  muat 

~    to  Lady  Jnne  Granville  I  —  Well,  finish  your  gratitude 

B  writing,  reading,  or  drawing,  this  day; 

^nst  think,  of  nothing  hut  talking,  or  listening  to  me." 

Bch  as  she  loved  lalking  in  general,  Ro^iamond  now  so  fur 

red  the  plemure  of  hearing,  that,  with  her  eyes  lixed  on 

;e  varying  withevery  variety  of  Caroline's 

it  perfectly  silent  all  the  time  her  sister  spoke. 

reely  was  her  voice  heard,  even  in  exclamation.     But, 

m  the  pnuses  of  narrative,  when  the  pause  lasted  more  (ban 

Idle,  she  would  say,  "  Go  on,  my  dear  Caroline,  go  on. 

Ttll  Hi  tometbing  more." 

ih*  convenation  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance  of 
'''■:  Temple  —  and  Rosamond  did  not  immediately  ftnd  her 
■  ■■■■■:iey  tif  speech  Jiicrease.  Mr,  Temple  had  aeiied  the  first 
■'iiient  lliJit  duly  and  gratitude  to  hii  maaier  and  friend  per- 
iled to  liBsten  to  the  Hill*,  nor  had  Lord  Qldburuugh  been 
-uuiiui&tl  uf  hi*  feelings.  Utlla  as  his  lordship  was  di>posed 
%  it  JMBu  lie  recollected  <.\\on 
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secretary ;  for,  the  morning  after  their  arrival  at  Clermont- 
park,  when  he  proffered  his  services,  Lord  Oldborough  said, 
that  he  had  only  to  trouble  Mr.  Temple  to  pay  a  visit  for  him, 
if  it  would  not  be  disagreeable,  to  his  old  friend  Mr.  Percy. 
"  Tell  him  that  I  know  his  first  wish  will  be  to  come  to  show 
me  that  it  is  the  man,  not  the  minister,  for  whom  he  had  a 
regard  :  tell  him  this  proof  of  his  esteem  is  unnecessary.  He 
will  wish  to  see  me  for  another  reason  :  he  is  a  philosopher— 
and  will  have  a  philosophical  curiosity  to  discover  how  I  exist 
without  ambition.  But  of  that  he  cannot  yet  form  a  judgment 
—nor  can  I :  therefore,  if  he  pleases,  let  his  visit  be  delayed  till 
next  week.  I  have  some  papers  to  arrange,  which  I  should 
wish  to  show  him,  and  I  cannot  have  them  sooner  in  readiness. 
If  you,  Mr.  Temple,  can  contrive  to  pass  this  week  at  Mr. 
Percy's,  let  me  not  detain  you.  There  is  no  fear,"  added  he^ 
smiling,  that  *'  in  solitude  I  should  be  troubled  by  the  spectre 
which  haunted  the  minister  in  Gil  Bias  in  his  retirement." 

Never  was  man  happier  than  Mr.  Temple,  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  family  circle  at  the  Hills,  and  seated 
beside  Rosamond,  free  from  all  cares,  all  business,  all  intrigues 
of  courtiers,  and  restraints  of  office ;  no  longer  in  the  horrors  of 
attendance  and  dependence,  but  with  the  promise  of  a  competent 
provision  for  life — with  the  consciousness  of  its  having  been 
honourably  obtained ;  and  to  brighten  all,  the  hope,  the 
delightful  hope,  of  soon  prevailing  on  the  woman  he  loved,  to 
become  his  for  ever. 

Alfred  Percy  had  been  obliged  to  return  directly  to  London, 
and  for  once  in  his  life  Mr.  Temple  benefited  by  the  absence  of 
his  friend.  In  the  small  house  at  the  Hills,  Alfred's  was  the 
only  room  that  could  have  been  spared  for  him ;  and  in  this 
room,  scarcely  fourteen  feet  square,  the  ex-secretary  found  him- 
self lodged  more  entirely  to  his  satisfaction  than  he  had  evet 
been  in  the  sumptuous  apartments  of  the  great.  The  happy  are 
not  fastidious  as  to  their  accommodations ;  they  never  miss  the 
painted  ceiling,  or  the  long  arcade,  and  their  slumbers  require 
no  bed  of  down.  The  lover's  only  fear  was,  that  this  happy 
week  would  pass  too  swiftly  ;  and,  indeed,  time  flew  unperceived 
by  him,  and  by  Rosamond.  One  fine  day,  afler  dinner,  Mrs. 
Percy  proposed,  that  instead  of  sitting  longer  in  the  house,  they 


•■!  "M  hare  their  dessert  af  stravbeirie*  in  some  plensanl  pUc 
:  I  ilie  lawn  ur  wood.  Rosamond  eager!)'  secaiiiled  tills  propoial, 
.1  whiapered,  "  Caroline'e  bowar." 
riiither  thoy  went.  This  bower  of  Caroline,  thia  favourite 
;>(.  Rotaniond,  during  her  aisler'a  slisEnce,  had  taken  delight 
ininmenling,  and  it  did  credit  ai  much  tu  litr  tuate  as  to  her 
.  Mines*.  SliB  had  opened  a  view  on  one  tide  to  a  waterfall 
■■■■■'iiig  the  rocks ;  on  the  other,  to  a  winding  pulli  deacending 
i-nugh  the  glen.  Honej-suckle,  rose,  and  eglniil 
■ler,  Ken!  In  rich  and  wild  profusion;  all  Iheai 
'  rds,  and  even  the  smell  of  the  new-mown  grass,  seemed 
I  riiliarl)'  delightfiU  to  Mr.  Temple.  Of  late  years  he  liad  bee. 
I'  imed  to  close  confluemenC  in  a  copital  cily  ;  but  all  his  lasle 
Mri^  niral,  and,  as  he  aaid,  he  feated  he  should  expose  himself 
'  :'iis  ridicule  Br.  Johnson  throws  on  those  "  who  talk  of  aheep 
:  J  goats,  and  who  babble  of  gree'n  fields." 
\li.  Percy  ihoiight  Dr.  Johnson,  was  rather  loo  intolerant  of 
'i!>J  description,  and  of  the  praises  of  a  country  life,  but 
tnowledged  that  he  quite  agreed  with  liim  in  disliking 
i>ntivnl>— excepting  alwaya  thai  beautiful  drama,  "The  Gen  ' 
tttiepherd."  Mr.  Percy  said,  that.  In  his  opinion,  a  life  purely 
must,  if  it  could  be  realized,  prove  as  insuSerably  tire- 
mne  in  reality,  as  it  uaually  Is  foiuid  to  he  in  fiction.  He  hated 
and  shepherdeaiea,  and  declared  that  he  should  s 
i  ifrvd   of  any   companloa   with  whom  he  had   no   other 

"  tending  a  few  theep."     There  w 
jtiflerence,  he  thought,  between  pastoral  and  domestic  life. 
tt  of  domestic  life  comprised  all  the  varieties  of  literature 
■G,  and  omuaement  for  the  faculties,  with  the  delights  o 
ueiety. 

rersation  turned  from  pastoral  life  and  pastorals  l< 
tnii  Eiifa'lish  ballads  and  songa.  Tlielr  variona  merits  o 
iri-iticity,  pallios.  or  elegnncc,  vere  compared  and  diacusaed. 
.  -t  the  Rfliques  of  Ancient  Poetry  had  been  sufficiently 
minted,  Ko»amond  and  Caroline  mentioned 
itioa*,  both  by  the  same  author,  each  exquisite  in  its  different 
:  of  poetry — one  beautiful,  the  other  sublime.  Rositnond'a 
^J^  £xile  of  £rui  ;  Caroline's,  the  Mariner*  of 
'"''■"''  ,  they  repeated.  l\ve  ^o«m«. 


Caroline  fix^d  tlie 
hat 


of  the  compan;  on  the  flag,  tvhich 


I 


I 


and  jeui  the  baLlls  and  lbs  bmie," 
vhcn  auddeiily  her  own  attention  Beeuied  to  be  distracted  ] 
■ome  object  in  the  glen  beloMr.  She  endeuvoured  to  gn  on,  k 
her  voice  faltered  —  her  colour  changed.  Rosamund,  nhu 
qtUck  eye  followed  her  sister's,  instantly  caught  a  glimpse  of 
gmtleinaa  coming  up  the  path  from  the  glen.  Rosamond  starl 
from  her  seat,  and  clasping  her  hands,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  I  Iti 
lie! — It  is  Count  Altenberg!" 

They  had  not  recovered  from  their  astonishment  when  CoQ 
Altenberg  stood  before  them.  To  Mr.  Percy,  to  Mrs.  Percy, 
Hommond,  to  each  he  spoke,  before  he  said  one  word  to  Cai 
line.  But  one  look  had  said  all,  had  spoken,  and  had  ba 
understood. 

That  he  was  not  married  she  was  certain— for  that  look  m 
he  loved  her — and  her  confidence  in  his  honour  waa  seen 
Whatever  had  delayed  his  return,  or  had  been  mysterious  in  ) 
conduct,  ohe  felt  convinced  that  he  had  never  been  to  blame,  > 

And  on  his  part  did  he  read  as  distinctly  the  truth  in  ll 
countenance? — Was  the  high  coloiir,  the  radiant  pleasure  in  111 
countenance  unmarked  7  The  joy  was  so  veiled  by  femiid 
modesty,  that  he  doubted,  trembled,  and  if  at  last  the  xaf 
feelings  ended  in  hope,  it  was  respectful  hope.  With  deferea 
the  most  marked,  mingled  with  dignity,  tenderness,  and  « 
eon,  he  approached  Caroline.  He  was  too  delicate,  too  irri 
bred,  to  distress  htr  by  distinguishing  her  more  particularly ;  li 
as  he  took  the  seat,  which  she  left  for  him  beside  her  mother,  i 
open  and  serene  expression  of  her  eye,  with  the  soft  sound  of  b 
voice,  in  the  few  words  she  answered  to  what  he  said,  we 
enough  to  set  his  heart  at  ease.  The  sight  of  Mr.  Temple  had 
first  alarmed  the  Count,  but  the  alarm  was  only  momentary.  Q 
glance  at  Rosamond  re-assured  him. 

Ideas,  which  it  requires  many  words  to  tell,  passed  instanl 
neously  with  the  rapidity  of  light    After  they  were  seated,  sol 

such  as  those  which  Benjamin  Franklin  would  wisely  put  i 
together,  into  one  formula,  to  satidfy  curiosity.  Count  Alti 
Imi^t  landed  ihe  preceding  day — h«d  not  stopped 


in  England — haj  not  even  lieard  of  Lord  Oldborough's  redgna- 

tian — hod  jimceeded  dircctlj  to  Ihe  Hilla — hud  left  liu  equipage 

u  K  town  a  few  miles  distant — thought  he  hud  been  flilly  ninster 

ii!  i]ie  <reU-k.iiutvn  rusd,  but  the  Etpproach  having  been  lalely 

clianped,  he  bad  missed  his  way. 

'I1»B  Betlled,  to  muke  room  for  a  more  interesting  explsnation, 

.  i'emple  had  tlie  politenesa  to  withdraw.     Rosamond  had 

liimianily,  and  Caroline  the  discretion,  to  Bccoinpnny  him  in 

nt  Altenberg  then  said,  oddreanng  himself  to  Mr.  Percy, 

ithote  regard  he  seemed  to  have  reliance,  and  to  Mrs.  Percy, 
<  rn  he  appeared  most  anxious  to  interest  in  hie  favour,  "  You 
:.ii!xly,  sir,  as  a  man  of  penetration,  and  a  father;  you, 
iiiin,  Bs  u  mother,  and  as  a  lady  who  must  have  been  acciu- 
•■il  lo  the  admiration  of  our  sex,  could  not  avoid  seeing,  when 
l^  in  this  country  before,  that  I  felt  llie  bigbesl  admiration, 
'.  I  had  formed  the  strongest  attachment  fur  your  daughter — 
:  -  CKr<iUin>  Percy." 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Percy  both  acknowledged  that  they  thought 
' '  imt  Altenhorg  had  shown  some  preference  for  Caroline ;  but 
11  he  had  never  declared  his  attachment,  they  had  not  felt  them- 

IMlns  jiBtiAed  In  inferring  more  from   his  attentions  than  hiti 
gntnl  good  opiiiion,     A  change  in  his  manner,  which  they  oh- 
irred  ahorlly  before   they    quitted   Hungerford   Coatle,    had 
.^iii^«Md  them  with  the  idea  that  he  had  no  such  riews  as  they 
■  "lice  been  led  to  imagine,  and  Ibeir  never  having  beard  any 
.■':  from  bim  since,  bad  confirmed  Ibem  in  IIiIb  belief 
I'aliiful — exquisitely  painful,  aa  it  was  lo  me,"  said  Count 
nljerg,  "  I  felt  myself  bound  in  honour  to  leave  you  in  that 
■I.  and,  nt  all  hazards  to  myself,  to  suffer  you  lo  continue  under 
-:  periiiiuion,  us  1  *raa  then,  and  have  been   till  within  these 
ilnys,  in  dread  of  being  obliged   to  fulfil  an  engagement, 
!'.  wiiliout  my  concurrence  or  knowledge,  and  wlLichniust  for 
:  hnvt  precluded  me  from  indulging  the  first  wish  of  my  heart. 
.   iiiv  moment,  literally  tbe  moment  I  was  at  liberty,   I   hastened 
^  lo  denlare  my  real  sentimentH,  and  lo  solicit  your  permis^ 
your  daughter.     But  before  I   can  expect  thai 
B  hope  for  your  Bp]>robation  uf  in^  ivul^— 
ri-ll  aware,  must  dejicni  enfttttVj 
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your  opinion  of  my  character — I  must,  to  explain  wliaUTer 
,  stay  have  nppesrEd  unintelligible  in  my  conduct,  be  permitled  lo^ 
make  you  fully  acquainted  with  the  circiimatances  in   whie^ 
have  been  placed." 

Beginning  with  the  history  of  his  father's  letters  aiid  hi»  ff 
respecting  the  piojecled  mairiage  with  the  Cntinteai  Christit 
lie  related,  nearly  as  follows,  all  that  passed,  after  his  having, 
obedience  to  his  father's  Bummong,  returned  home.  He  foun 
contracts  drawn  up  and  ready  for  his  signature — the  friends 
^oth  families  apprized  of  the  proposed  alliance,  and  every  t! " 
actually  prepared  for  his  marriage.  Remonstrances  with  i 
father  were  vain.  The  old  Count  said  that  it  was  impassihla 
break  olf  the  match,  that  his  honour  and  the  honour  of  his  h< 
was  pitdgpd.  But  independently  uf  all  promises,  he  coiuidei 
the  aocomplishmeiit  of  this  marriage  as  most  desirable  . 
yantageous :  with  all  the  vehemence  of  aftecCion,  and 
forceof  parental  authority,  he  charged  his  son  lo  fulfil  his  eng^ 
ments.  Tlie  old  Count  was  a  fond  but  an  imperious  fslher| 
good  but  an  ambitious  man.  It  was  his  belief  that  love  is 
a  transient  passion,  that  it  is  folly  to  sacrifice  to  its  indulL 
any  of  the  solid  and  permanent  interests  of  life.  His  experiei 
at  courts,  and  his  observation  on  the  gallantries  of  young  prim 
and  nobles,  had  taught  him  to  believe  that  love  is  not  onl} 
transient,  hut  a  variable  and  capricious  feeling,  easily  cban^ 
Its  object,  and  subsisting  only  by  novelty.  All  that  his  si 
of  his  attachment  to  Caroline,  of  the  certainty  of  its  permaneD 
and  of  its  being  essential  to  the  happiness  of  his  life,  the  fall 
heard  but  as  the  common  language  of  every  enamoured  joif 
He  let  his  son  speak  without  interruption,  but  smiled  i 
lous,  and  listened  only  as  to  the  voice  of  one  in  the  paToxysm  I 
a  passion,  which,  however  violent,  would  necessarily  suhsij 
Between  the  (its,  he  endeavoured  to  control  the  fever  of  his  mi 
and  as  a  spell  repeated  these  words,  "  Albert !  see  the  yoi 
Countess  Christina — but  once — I  ask  no  more." 
Albert,  with  the  respect  due  to  H  father,  but  with  the  fit 
I'Jiesa  due  to  himself,  and  with  all  the  courage  which  love  c 
Id  have  given  to  oppose  the  authority  and  afiection  ( 
refused  to  ratify  the  contract  that  had  been  prepoF 
F^d  declined  the  proposed  interview.     He  doub'ed  not,  he  : 


Lull  Uielddj-  una  all  hi«  fslher  described — beautiful,  amiable,. 
ml  uf  IrBOscFiidaiit  talents;  h«  doubted  not  lier  power  I 
:111V  but  a  heart  already  nan.  Fie  would  enter  into  do  invidious 
•-  f:nipnriion9,  nor  bid  defiance  to  her  chnrms— hia  own  clioio* 
.ina  made,  lie  naa  sure  of  his  constanc)-,  and  he  thought  it  n 
iiily  the  moat  hanoiirable  coune,  but  the  most  respectful  to  tl 
I  .iuly  Christina,  ingeaiioualy  at  once,  and  without  having  ai 
:  uprview  with  her,  or  her  friends,  to  atati-  the  truth— that  the 
Tcaty  had  heeu  commenced  by  hia  father  without  his  knowledge, 
iiid  carried  on  under  total  ignorance  of  an  alluchnipnt  he  had 
iiitined  in  England.  The  father,  after  some  expressions  of  anger 
jind  disuppoinlroent,  waa  silent,  and  appeared  to  acquiesce 
iiu  longer  openly  lu^ed  the  proposed  interview,  but  he  secretly 
lutilrived  that  It  should  take  place.  At  a  masked  ball  at  court, 
Count  Albert  entered  into  conversation  with  a  Minerva,  uIiqsb 
iimjestic  air  and  figure  dutlngiiiabed  her  above  her  companions, 
e  language,  tlioughiB,  and  sendmenta,  perfectly  austained 
\  cliaracter  which  she  aasumcd.     He  was  struck  with  admi- 

a  by  her  talents,  and  by  a  certain  elevation  of  thought  ai 
ptiment,  irhich,  in  all  >he  said,  aeemed  the  habitual  expreasion 
^  real  character,  not  the  strained  language  of  a  feigned  peru 
e  took  off  her  mask — he  was  dazzled  by  her  beauty., 
oment  lutrownded  hy  numbera  of  her  friend* 
e  watching  the  effect  produced  by  this 

lisfied  by  tbe  admiration  he  aaw  in  Count 
!,  when  they  both  took  off  their  maGks.  ap- 
I   and   whispered,    "the   Cuunt^aa   Chriatina."     Count 
koberg  grctr  psJe,  and  foe  a  moment  stood  in  silent  col 
pattDD.     The  lady  smiled  with  an  air  of  haughty  superiorit; 
(ome  d^ree  relieved  bim,  by  calling  his  own  pride  I 
and  by  convincing  bim  that  tenderness,  or  feminina 
tdtty,  which  he  would  have  moat  dreaded  to  wound,  we 
■  cfaaracteriitici  of  her  mind.     He  instantly  asked  permiasian 
My  hIa  respects  to  her  at  her  father'a  palace  the  enauing  dayi 
inged  colour— darted  a  penetrating  glance  at  the  Count; 
ind  ofUr  an  incomprehensible  and  quick  alternation  of  pleasi 
.iFitl  pnin  in  her  countenance,  she  replied,  that  "  she  conseni 
^llsuberg  ihftt- interview  which  he.j 


«  at  this  a, 
B  af  bur,  who  wei 
is  father,  ai 
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their  mutual  friends  desired."    She  then  retired  with  finendf 
from  the  assembly. 

In  spite  of  the  haughtiness  of  her  demeanour,  it  had  been 
obvious  that  she  had  desired  to  make  an  impression  upon  Count 
Albert ;  and  all  who  knew  her  agreed  that  she  had  never  on  any 
occasion  been  seen  to  exert  herself  so  much  to  shine  and  pleaie. 
She  shone,  but  had  not  pleased.  The  father,  however,  was  con- 
tent ;  an  interview  was  promised — ^he  trusted  to  the  charms  and 
talents  of  the  Countess — ^he  trusted  to  her  flattering  desire  to 
captivate,  and  with  impatience  and  confidence,  he  waited  for  the 
event  of  the  succeeding  day.  Some  intervening  hours,  a  night 
of  feverish  and  agonizing  suspense,  would  have  been  spared  ta 
Count  Albert,  had  he  at  this  time  known  any  thing  of  an  in- 
trigue— an  intrigue  which  an  artful  enemy  had  been  carrying  on, 
with  design  to  mortify,  disgrace,  and  ruin  his  house.  The  plan 
was  worthy  of  him  by  whom  it  was  formed— M.  de  TourviUe^ 
a  person,  between  whom  and  Count  Albert  there  seemed  an  hk- 
compatibility  of  character,  and  even  of  manner;  an  aversion 
openly,  indiscreetly  shown  by  the  Count,  even  from  his  boyish 
years,  but  cautiously  concealed  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Toun^e^ 
masked  in  courtly  smiles  and  a  diplomatic  air  of  perfect  con- 
sideration. Fear  mixed  with  M.  de  Tourville's  dislike.  He  was 
aware  that  if  Count  Albert  continued  in  confidence  with  the 
hereditary  prince,  he  would,  when  the  prince  should  assume  the 
reins  of  government,  become,  in  all  probability,  his  prime 
minister,  and  then  adieu  to  all  M.  de  Tourville's  hopes  of  rising 
to  favour  and  fortune.  Fertile  in  the  resources  of  intrigue,  gal- 
lant and  political,  he  combined  them,  upon  this  occasion,  with 
exquisite  address.  When  the  Countess  Christina  was  first  pre- 
sented at  court,  he  had  observed  that  the  Prince  was  struck  by 
her  beauty.  M.  de  Tourville  took  every  means  that  a  courtier 
well  knows  how  to  employ,  to  flatter  the  taste  by  which  he 
hoped  to  benefit.  In  secret  he  insinuated  into  the  lady's  ear 
that  she  was  admired  by  the  prince.  M.  de  Tourville  knew  her 
to  be  of  an  aspiring  character,  and  rightly  judged  that  ambition 
was  her  strongest  passion.  When  once  the  hope  of  captivating 
the  prince  had  been  suggested  to  her,  she  began  to  disdain  the 
proposed  alliance  with  the  house  of  Altenberg;  but  she  co»" 


ceded  tliia  disdain,  till  she  could  «how  :t  vith  lecurit}' :  s 
plnjiFd  her  part  witli  all  the  abillly,  foreaighl,  aud  coasumme 
inidetice,  of  which  ambition,  undisturbed  by  bve,  is  capuble. 
Miiny  nbalacles  oppaied  her  vietra  :  the  projected  iiiarriag 
•-•lailt  Albert  Altenberg — the  certainty  tbst  the  rei^iin^  princa 
vould  nevtr  consent  to  his  san'a  forming  an  alliunce  with  tl 
daughter  uf  a  subject.  But  tb«  old  Prince  was  dying,  and  tha 
Iiody  Christina  culculated,  that  till  his  decease,  the  could  pro- 
tract the  time  appointed  for  her  marriage  with  Count  Albert 
The  young  Prince  might  then  break  off  the  projected  match, 
jirfvuilupon  the  Emperor  to  create  her  a  Princess  of  the  empire, 
rind  Ihen,  without  derogating  from  hia  rank,  or  giving  offence  W 
Ijcmaon  ideas  of  propriety,  he  might  gratify  hia  paaaioi 
nccnmpliah  the  fulness  of  her  ambition,  Determined  to  ts 
iKtuitel  btit  her  own,  ahe  never  opened  her  echeme  to  any  of  hei 
iiKtdt,  but  puraued  her  plan  secretly,  in  concert  with  M.  d* 
~  Tville,  whom  she  considered  but  as  a  humble  instrument 
10  her  service.  He  all  the  while  considering  her  men 
let,  played  by  his  art,  to  secure  at  once  the  purposes  <rf 
■  intneat  and  of  his  hatred.  He  thought  he  foresaw  that 
■I  yield  hia  intended  biide  peaceably  U 
liW  prince — he  knew  nothing  of  the  Count's  attHuhment  in  £n^ 
liad — tin:  Lady  Christina  was  charming — the  alHunce  highly 
adnntageoui  to  the  house  of  Altenberg — the  breaking  off  suck 
ft  nUTcisge,  and  the  disappointment  of  a  paaaion  which  he 
it  (he  young  Countess  couid  not  fail  to  inspire,  wo 
li  d*  Tourville  hoped,  produce  an  irreparable  breach  betweea 
th<  JVnce  and  his  favourite.  On  Count  Albert's  return  from 
llngluid,  lyraptflms  of  slnrm  and  jealousy  had  appeared  il 
i'.'ine*,  unaiaikcd  by  all  but  by  the  Counteaa  Christina,  and  hf 
'■'-■f  mmfiilant,  i<ho  was  In  the  secret  of  his  passion. 

So  far  M.  de  Tourville'a  scheme  had  prospered,  and  from 
<:liriiBcler  of  the  hereditary  Prince,  it  was  likely  to  succeed  ir 
ii^ijinate  view.  He  was  a  Piince  of  good  dispositions, 
'  jDting  in  resolution  and  civil  courage  :  capable  of  resisting  tht 
bJiiTemrrnti  of  pleasure  for  a  certain  time,  but  soon  weary  c 
pijiifiil  <:nduruice  in  any  cause;  with  a  taste  for  virtue, 
l?H1lf[1ll  -f  ]'-|'r"— "  to  bear  and  forbear,  without  whiah-^ 
tapported  by  a  itrongoc  llH^i 


M  that  of  hU  Iriend,  Count  Albert;  but  relaxing'  and  sinking  at 
«nce,  when  expoied  in  the  infloence  ofs  flatterer  aucli  b«  M.  de 
Tourrille :  subject  to  exquisite  Bbame  and  self-reproach,  when 
lie  had  acted  contrary  to  his  own  idea  of  right;  yet,  from  &e 
very  same  weaknesa  that  made  him  err,  disposed  to  be  obitinate 
in  error.  M.  de  Tourrille  argued  veil  frnm  his  knowledge  of  Iiii 
character,  that  the  Prince,  enamoured  as  he  was  of  the  charms  of 
the  fair  Christina,  would  not  long  be  able  la  resiel;  hie  passion ;  and 
that  if  once  be  broke  through  his  aenae  of  honour,  and  declared 
that  passion  to  the  destined  bride  of  bis  friend,  he  would  ever 
afterwards  shun  and  detest  the  man  whom  be  bad  injured.  Ali 
this  M.  de  Tourvilte  had  admirably  well  combined  :  no  man 
understood  und  managed  better  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature, 
bat  its  strength  he  could  not  so  well  estimate;  and  as  for  gene- 
rosity, as  he  could  not  believe  in  its  sincerity,  he  was  never 
prepared  for  its  elTtcts.  The  struggles  which  the  Prince  made 
ftgtuiist  hia  passion  were  greater,  and  of  longer  duration,  than 
.  M.  de  Tourville  had  expected.  If  Count  Albert  had  o 
|i»bsent,  the  Prince  might  have  been  brought  more  easily  i 
^  betray  him ;  hut  his  return  recalled,  in  the  midst  i  ~ 
Jealousy,  the  sense  of  respect  he  had  for  the  superior  charactfl 
of  this  friend  of  his  early  days :  he  knew  the  value  of  a  fiiendi 
even  at  the  moment  he  yielded  his  faith  to  a  flatterer, 
could  not  at  once  forfeit  the  esteem  of  the  being  who 
him  most — he  could  not  sacrifice  the  interest,  and  as  lie  thougbj 
the  happiness,  of  the  man  who  loved  him  best.  Thi 
nieut  his  favourite  bad  shown  him,  his  truth,  his  t 
openness  of  temper,  the  pleasure  in  his  countenance  when  1 
■aw  him  first  upon  his  return  From  England,  all  these  aperal^ 
on  the  heart  of  the  Prince,  and  no  declaration  of  his  pasnd 
bad  been  made  at  the  time  when  the  appointed  int 
place  between  Count  Albert  and  the  Countess  Christina  i 
her  father's  palace.  Her  friends  not  doubting  tliat  her  mar 
was  on  the  eve  of  its  accomplishment,  bad  no  scruple,  even  ^ 
that  court  of  etiquette,  in  permitting  the  afHanced  lot 
as  private  b  conference  as  each  seemed  to  desire.  The  ladyl 
manner  was  ibis  morning  most  alarmingly  graciou 
Albert  was,  however,  struck  by  a  difference  in  ht 
^Bioment  she  was  alone  with  him,   from  what  it  had  b 


in  the  preaea^e  of  her  friends.   Al  I  that  lie  might  without  vanity 

lute  intertireted  as  marking  a  desire  lo  pleaie,  to  show  him  favour, 

iTid  to  evince  her  approbation,  at  least,  of  the  choice  her  friends 

'..L<1  made  for  her,  vaniihed  the  moment  they  nitbdrew.     What 

!.r-r  motives  might  be,  Count  Altenberg  could   not  gurss ;  but 

I'll-  hope  he  now  felt,  that  ihe  waa  not  really  inclined  lo  consider 

\      liim  with  partiality,  rendered  it  more  easy  to  enter  into  that 

I      BpUnation,  upon  which  he  waa,  st  all  events,  resolved.     With 

I      lU  the  delicacy  due  to  her  sex,  with  all  the  deference  due  to  her 

^^^ytacter,  and  all  the  sof^ninga  by  which  politeneaa  can  soothe 

^^^BBoncilisle  pride,  he  revealed  lo  the  Countess  Christina  the 

^^^Hltatit  of  his  affections :  he  told  her  the  whole  truth,  cnn- 

^^Blng,   by   repealing  the   assurance  of  bis   belief,   that  her 

^^^tRns  and  merit  would  be  icresistible  to  any  heart  that  ttbs 

■'U,-ugaged. 

T1i«  lady  heard  him  in  aslgniBhment :  for  this  turn  of  fate  she 

i  iii  been  wholly  unprepared — the  idea  of  his  being  attached  to 

■  auihar  had  never  once  presented  itself  to  her  imagination  ;  she 

'  'il  never  calculated  on  the  possibility  that  her  alliance  should  be 

'jlined  by  any  individual  of  a  family  less  than  sovereign.    She 

ii'iieased,  however,  pride  of  character  superior  to  her  pride  of 

'i"i.,  and  strength  of  mind  suited  to  the  loftiness  of  her  ambi- 

'iiii.    With  d^ity  in  her  air  and  countenance,  after  a  pause  of 

'tUectiou,  she  replied,  "  Count  Albert  Altenberg  is,  I  And,  ei|uul 

e  high   cbaiaclar  I  have  heard  of  him :    deieri'iug  of  my 

nd   coniidence,   by   that  which   can   alone  command 

id   merit   confidence — sincerity.      His    example    has 

ne  to  my   nobler  self,  -and  he  has,  in  this  moment, 

e  from  the  labyrinth  of  a  diplomatist.     Count  Albert's 

'lacerity  I — litlle  accustomed  lo   imitation,  hut  proud  to  follow 

ru  what  is  good  and  great — shall  imitate.     Know  then,  air,  that 

Jitart,  like  your  own,  is  engaged:  and  that  you  may  be 

(Deed  1  do  not  mock  your  ear  nilli  the  semblance  of  conli- 

t,  I  shall,  at  whatever  hazard  to  myself,  trust  to   you  my 

My  affeolions  have  a  high  object — are  fixed  upon  him, 

lit  friend  and  favourite  Count  Albert  Altenberg  deservedly 

I  shiiiild  scorn  myself — no  tlirone  upon  earth  could  raise 

tn  Qiy  uwti  opinion,  if  t  could  deceive  or  betray  the  man  who 


^^  mo 
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Iklieved  si  once  bj  this  explanation,  and  admiring  the 
moiiiur  in  vhich  it  was  made,  ming-ted  jay  and  admiration  vera 
mattifeBt  in  bia  countenance:  and  the  lady  forgave  bim  ihejoy, 
consideration  of  the  tribute  he  paid  lo  her  inperiority.  Ad^ 
BiiTstion  WB3  a  tribute  be  was  iDost  vitling  to  yield  at  Ihit 
hen  released  from  that  engagement  to  love,  which  it 
id  been  impossible  far  bim  to  fulfil. 

The  Countess  recalled  his  attention  to  hei  afl&ica  and  lo  h 
Without  bis  making  any  inquiry,  she  told  him  all  t 
had  been  done,  and  all  Ibat  yet  remained  to  be  done,  for  t 
Bccmnplishment  of  her  hopea  :  she  had  been  assured,  the  ei 
by  one  now  in  the  favour  and  private  conlidetice  of  the  \ 
ditary  prince,  that  his  inclination  far  her  was — -painfully  ^ 
with  itrnggles,  which,  in  lier  eyes,  made  hii  royal  hJ 
worthy  her   conquest — suppreased  by  a  aenae  of  ' 

"This  conflict  would  now   cease,"  Count  Albert  said. 
should  be  hia  immediate  care  to  relieve  hia  Prince  from  all  d 
colty  DQ  hia  account." 

"  By  what  means  Y'  the  Countess  asked. 

"Simply  by  informing  bim  of  the  truth — as  far  as  I  an 
cerned.     Your  secret,  madam,  is  safe — your  confidence  si 
Of  all   that   concerns   myself — my  own   attachment,   and  I 
resignation  of  any  pretensions  that  might  interfere  with  his,  Bi 
shall  immediately  be  acquainted  with  the  whole  truth." 

The  Countess  coloured,  and  repeating  the  words,  "the  akoU 
truth,"  looked  diiconcerted,   and  in   ^eat   perplexity  replia 
that  Count  Albert's  speaking  to  the  Prince  directly — '  ' 
Hate  teaignadon  of  bis  pre lensions— would,  perbapa,  defeat  fi 
ftalans.     This  was  not  the  course  she  had  intended  to  p 
'far  from  that  which  M.  de  Tourviile  had  pointed  out. 
tome  moments'  reflection,  she  aaid,  "  I  abide  by  the 
apeak   to   the  prince — lie  it  bo  :    I  trust  to   your  honour 
discretion  lo  apeak  to  him  in  such  terma  as  not  lo  implicate 
to  commit  my  delicacy,  or  to   derogate  from  my  dignity, 
ahall  aee  then  whether  he  love-a  me  as  I  deaire  to  be  loved, 
he  does,  lie  will  free  me,  at  once,  from  all  difficulty  with  1 
friends,  for  lie  will  apeak  en  prince — and  not  ajieak  in  v 

loves  me  not,  I  need  not  tell  you,  sir,  that  you  n 


}iy  ft-iends  Hhall  be  convioced  thai  t  vril)  never  be 
Lfaidc  of  nay  other  man." 

Aftei  tlie  explsnaiion  vith  th«  Lady  Christina,  Count  Alliert 

iMt  no  time;   he  went  intlantlj'   to  the   pDlaci;.     In   liia  way 

tbllher,  lie  was   met   by  one   of   the  pages,  who  told  him  the 

PrincK  desired   to  see  bim  immediately.     He  found  die  Prinae 

alone.     Advancing  to  meet  him,  with  great  effort  in  Ilia  manner 

to  cdmmiuid  bia  emotion,  the  Prince  «aid,  "  I  have  sent  for  you, 

Count  Albert,  to  give  you  a  proof  that  the  friendship  of  Prineea 

•■■   not,  in  eveiy  instance,  lo  vain  a  thing  as  it  is  commonly 

i'L'lieved  to  he.     Mine  for  you  has  withstood  strong  temptation : 

—joa  come  from  the   Counteaa  Christina,   I  believe,  and  can 

"icHsure.  better  than   any  one,   the  force  of  that  temptation. 

Know,  that  in  your  absence  it  haa  been  my  miafortune  to  become 

;<:i»ianately  enamoured  of  your  dealined  bride ;  but  I  have  never, 

.       ^uher  hy  word  or  look,  directly  orindireetly,  infringed  an  what  I 

^^Jd^tu  be  duo  tu  your  fHendahip  and  lo  my  own  honour.     Never 

^^^B  I  give   ber  [he  slighest  iiitimation   of  my  passion,   never 

^^^Hnptcd  to  take  any  of  the  advantages  which  my  situation 

^^^^Bt  be  supponed  to  give." 

^^^H^Dt  Albert  liad  just  received  the  most  convincing  testimony 

^^^■tborating  tliese   assertions — he  was   going   to   express   hi« 

^^^Bb  of  the  conduct  of  his  Prince,  and   to  explaiji  his  own 

^^^■Itton,  hut  the  Prince  went  on  speaking  with  ttie  eagerness  of 

I       one  who  fears  his  own  resolution,  who  has  to  suy  something 

v'licli  he  dreads  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  resume  or  finish, 

liis  feelings  abould  meet  with  any  interruption. 

'And   nuw  let  me,  as  your  friend  and  prince,  congratulate 

■  :ii,  Count  Albert,  on  your  happiness ;  and,  with  the  same  ain- 

riiy,  1  requvst  that  your  marriage  may  not  he  delayed,  and  that 

■  n  will  take  yuur  bride  immediately  away  from  my  father's  court. 

r<!Li(^  will,  [  hope,  render  her  presence  less  dangeroue ;  time 

ill,  I  b  ope,  enable  mc  to  enjoy  your  society  in  safety;  and 

'i':n  il  shidi  become  my  duty  lo  govern  this  state,  I  aball  hope 

r  tli«  uuUtauce  of  your  talents  and  integrity,  and  shall  have 

.  orvod,  in  lome  degree,  your  attachment." 

i'liif  Count,  in  the  alrongest  manner,  expressed  his  gratitude 
—  ^ut^l'riuGU  loi  tlku»e  proofs  of  his  regard,  given  under  citcwn- 
'    '    '  f  lo  the  hirinan   heart,     lie  tell.  tkll.\vw 
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M'lntUnt,   ext|uiMte  pUaiure   in   revealing   to  his  highneu 
I  tnuli,  in  showing  liim  lliat  the  »acrifice  he  had  m>  honoural 
w  erneroiisly  detemiined  lo  make,  was  not  requiiile,  that  th 
■flectians  were  finsd  on   different   objecla,   that   before  Coi 
Albert  bad  any  idea  of  the  prince's   attaehmeDt  to  the 
-Chmliiia,  it  had  been  hia  ardent  wish,  hia  determination, 
iBrd*,  to  brealc  off  engagemenls  which  he  could  not  fulfil, 
e  Prince  was  i[i  ra|iluroTia  joy— all  his  ease  of  mi 
di  his  friend  retilined  inatanlly,  hia  affection  and  confideni 
J  in  full  tide.     Proud  of  himself,  and  happy  in  the 
\t  imniinent  danger  from  which  he  had  escaped,  he  now  d 
his  heart    bad   endured 
Ipquence  of  self-complacency,   and   with   that  sense  of  reli 
'lioh  is  felt  in  speaking  on  the  most  interesting  of  all  subji 
a  faithful  friend  from  whom  a  secret  bas  been  painfully  c 
The   Prince  now   threw   open   every   thought,  ev 
ling  cf  hia  mind.     Count  Altenberg  rose  higher  than  eve: 
il  bvour :  not  the   temporary  favourite  of  the  moment — 
lion   of  pleasures — the    flatterer   of  present  passion   < 
.._   ;  but  the  friend  in  whom  there  is  certainty  of  aympath 
J  security  of  counsel.    The  Prince,  confiding  in  Count  Albert 
ll  tnd  superior  powers,  now  took  advice  from  him,  and  m 
■onfidant  no  longer  of  M.  de  Tourville.     The  very  mi 
lich  that  intriguing  courtier  had  taken  lo  undermine  the  Com 
K  eventually  proved  the  cause  of  establishing  more  firmly  h 
The   plain   sincerity  of  the  Count,  and  the  general 
nimity  of  the  lady,  at  once  disconcerted  and  destroyf 
riUI  plan   of  the  diplomatist.     M.  de  Tourville's  (" 
icnt  when  be  heard  from  the  Coimteas  Christina  the  i 
a  interview  with  Count  Albert,  and  the  reproaches  which  i 
it  moment  of  vesation  he   could  not  refrain  from  i; 
It  the  lady  for  having  departed  from  their  plan,  and  bai 
I   the   Count,  unveiled   lo  her  the   meanness   of 
and  the  baseness  of  hia  designs.      She   plainly  av 
is  objei^t  had  been  not  to  assist  her  lave,  but  to  gratify  hi 
3t   mernly  to  advance  hia  own  fortune — tiiat,  sh 
e  the   first  object   of  every  courtier- 
s  of  another's  fame ;"  and  this,  she  determined 
complished  by  her  assistance,  ot  mA 


ce.     She  pul  Count  Alliert  on  his  guard  Hgninal 
insidious  enemj. 

The  Count,  grateful  lo  the  lad}',  yet  biassed  neitlier  by  hope  of 

ler  future  favour  nor  by  present  desire  to  pleose,  firm  iu  honour 

uid  loyalty  to  the  Prince  who  asked  his  counsel,  carefully  icudied 

liie  character  of  the  Countess  Christina,  to  determine  wliethec  ibe 

puBiessed  the  qualities  fit  for  the  liigh  station  lo  nhich  love  was 

iinpslieni  that  she  should  be  elevated.     When  he  was  convinced 

tiiot  her  chaiftcter  was  such  aa  wa.B  requisite  to  ensure   the  pri- 

iie  happiness  of  the  prince,  to  excite  him  to  the  attainment  of 

''['glory — then,  and  not  till  tL«n,   he  decidedly  advised  the 

I  image,  and  lealoniily  offered  any  assistance  hi   his   power  l(i 

I  remote   the   union.     The  hereditary  Prince   about   Ibis 

' ''.'ume,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  sole   master  of  his  act 

.1  it  was  not  prudent  to  begin  his  government  with  an  t 

vrn  defiance  of  the  prejudices  or  customs  of  hii  country.     By 

■  cte  customs,  he  could  not  marry  any  wnman  under  the  rank  of 

<  Princess;  and  the  Emperor  had  been  known   1 

!:  ir>ng  tills  rank,  even  on  favourites  of  powerful  potentates,  by 

'  'wm  li«  had  been  in  the  moat  urgent  manner  solicited.     Count 

vllicrt  Altenberg  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  Kmpero 

Nuje  court  he  had  spent  some  time  ;  and  bis  prince  now  c 

ii'siuned  him  to  go  to  Vienna,   and  endeavour  lo  move 

-Emperor  to  concede  this  point  in  his  favour.     This  embassy  wa4 

»  ntw  and  terrible  delay  to  the  Count's  anxious  desire  of  reti 

ing  to  England.    But  he  had  offered  his  services,  and  he  g 

<(ienv  generously.     He   repaired    to    Vienna,   and   persevering 

''<i<>»gh  many  difficulties,  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 

'  '-'  Uninteis  the  rank  of  Princess.  The  attachment  of  the  Prince 

■..:  then  publicly  declared — the  marriage   was  solemnized — all 

.i]i|iroved  of  the  Prince's  choice — all — except  the 

iji-vcr  approve  of  the  happy.     Count  Albert  received,  both  from 

the  Prince  and  Princess,  the  highest  marks  of  esteem  and  favour. 

M.  de  Tourville,  detected  and  despised,  retired  from  court  in 

^groce  nnd  in  despair. 

jnedlalely  after  his  marriage,  tlie  Prince  declared  his  inten- 
i|  of  appointing  Count  Albert  Altenberg  his  prime  minist 
waiiteted  on  the  dutias  of  his  office,  and  the  v 


t  that  tie  could  be  iparei]  by  his  Prince,  he  asked 
■  obtained  penniuinn  lo  return  to  England,  to  the  lady  oil  w 
his  atlectiaiiB  were  fixed.     The  old  Count,  hia  father,  n^ 
with  the  turn  wliich  alF^rs  had  taken,  and  gratified  in  his  uti 
amhition  by  seeing  his  eon  minister  of  state,  now  willingly 
mitled  him  to  follow  bii  own  inclination  in  liie  choice  of  a  \ 
"And,"  concluded  Count  Albert,  "my  father  rejoices  that 
heart  ii  devoted  loan  Engl  isli  woman  :  having  himself  married 
Engliah  lady,  he  Itnows,  from  eiperience,  bow  to  appreciate 
domestic  merits  of  ihe  ladies  of  England  ;  he  Is  prepossessed 
their  favour.    He  agrees,  indeed,  with  foreigners  of  every 
who  have  had  oppoHuniliea  of  judging,  and  wlio  all  allow 
— next  to  their  own  countrywomen — the  English  are  the  mi 
charming  and  the  moat  amiable  women  in  the  world." 

When  tlie  Count  had  finished,  and  had  pronounced  ibis  pt 
gyric  of  a  nation,  while  he  thought  only  of  an  individual, 
paused,  anxious  to  know  wliat  effect  hli  narrative  had  produ 
on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy. 

He  was  gratified  both  by  their  words  and  looks,  which  g 
him  full  assurance  of  iheir  entire  satiafaction. 

"  And  since  he  had  done  them  the  honour  of  appealing  to  t 
pinion,  they  might  he  permitted  to  add  their  complete  appn 
tion  of  every  part  of  hia  conduct,  in  the  difficult  circumstanci 
which  be  had  been  placed.  They  were  fully  aensible  of  the  I 
honour  that  »uch  a  man  as  Count  Altenberg  conferred  on  t 
daughter  by  hia  preference.  As  tu  the  rest,  they  must  refer 
to  Caroline  herself."  Mr.  Percy  said  with  a  grave  voice, 
with  a  smile  from  which  tlie  Cuunt  augured  well,  "  that  even 
the  most  advantageous  and,  in  hia  opinion,  desirable  connex 
he  would  not  bflueiice  his  daughter's  inclination. — Caroline  n 

The  Coiuit,  with  all  the  perauBsive  tenderness  and  energ' 
truth  and  lave,  pleaded  hia  Own  cause,  and  was  heard  by  C 
line  with  a  modest,  digniOed,  ingenuous  sensibility,  which 
created  his  paaBion,  Her  partiality  was  now  heightened  by 
conviction  of  the  strength  end  ateadiiiess  of  bis  attachment ; 
whilst  she  acknowledged  how  high  he  stood  in  her  esteem, 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  impresaion  he  bad  made  ea 


bart,  yet  he  saw  that  she  drended  to  yield  to  the  pasEJan  nliicL 
rnnst  at  lost  require  fruin  her  llie  sacrifice  of  ber  bome,  uuuiitry, 
>.i<:Tid>,  Bud  parents.  Ab  long  at  the  idea  of  being  uutted  to  him 
>  li  faint  and  dintaiit,  so  wu  tlie  feat  of  the  sacrilioes  that  union 
ir^hc  demand :  but  nov,  tbe  hope,  the  fear,  the  certainty^  at 
■■me  pressed  □[>  her  heart  with  tbe  nioHt  agitating  urgency. 
'  lic  Count  as  far  as  poBsible  relieved  her  mind  by  thu  assurance, 
'  ■■■ii  though  his  duty  lu  his  Prince  and  hit  father,  that  though  alt 
hi<  private  and  public  connexions  and  intereala  obliged  biin  to 
tfuide  some  time  in  Germany,  yet  thnt  he  could  occasionally 
visit  Englanil,  iliat  be  should  seize  every  opportunity  of  visiting 
iCouuCry  he  preferred  to  all  others;  and,  for  his  own  sakf,  he 
should  cultivate  tlie  friendship  of  her  futnily,  as  each  individual 
>u  in  different  ways  iuited  to  hU  taste  and  stood  high  in  hU 

Carallee  liatened  with  fond  anxiety  to  these  hopes :  she  was 
•Qriog  to  believe  in  promises  which  she  was  convinced  mere 
mode  with  entire  sincerity ;  and  when  her  alTectioiis  had  been 
nought  to  this  point,  when  herresolution  sai  once  deteritiiued, 
llie  Dever  afterwards  tormented  the  man  to  wbum  she  was 
■lUched,  with  wavering  daubta  and  scruples. 

Count  Allenberg's  promise  to  bis  prince  obliged  him  to  retum 
•tan  appointed  tune,  Caroline  wished  that  lime  had  been  more 
<!liitinl ;  she  would  have  delighted  in  spending  the  spring-time  ol 
!iiie  in  the  midst  of  those  who  had  formed  till  now  all  the 
l.iippinesB  of  her  life — with  her  parents,  to  whom  she  owed 
-jijr  tblng,  to  whom  her  gratitude  was  as  warm,  as  strong,  as 
i.r  affection — with  her  beloved  sister,  who  bad  aympathiEed  so 
■  iiderly  in  ull  her  sorrow,  and  wbo  ardently  wished  to  have 
''■ne  time  allowed  to  enjoy  her  happiness.  Caroline  felt  all 
'i^<,  but  she  felt  too  deeply  to  display  feeling:  sensible  of  what 
'!>' duly  and  honour  of  Count  Alteuberg  demanded,  she  oskedfor 
,...  d«lay. 
The  first  letters  that  were  writteii  to  oanoimee  her  intended 
^l^iaJe  were  to  Mrs.  Hinigerford  and  ta  Lady  Jane  Granville. 
.id  It  may  be  recorded  as  a  fact  rather  unusual,  that  Caroline 
.,  to  fortunate  as  to  satisfy  all  her  friends :  not  to  offend  one 
t^A^  ttiliiig  any  loo  soon,  ur  too  laU,  uf  kn 
>  made  no  secret,   no   myatetj,  w\vm». 


I 


aa  required  by  good  Benee  or  propriety.     Nor  did  d 

licate  it  under  s  itrict  injunction  of  secrecy  tc 

I  friends,  wliu  were  afterwards  each  to  be  angry  with  the  otherlb 

I  having,  or  not  liaviiig,  told  that  of  which  they  were  forbidden  t 

■  ^eak.     The  order  of  precedency  in  Caroline's  conlidential  ci 

tnuiiicationa  nas  approved  of -even  by  all  the  parties  concerni 

Mrs.  liungetfurd  was  at  Pembroke  with  her  nieces  when  il 

received  Carolino's  letter ;  her  answer  was  as  follows ; 


"  I  am  tea  years  younger  since  I  read  your  latter,  therefin) 
do  not  be  surprised  at  the  quickness  of  my  motions — I  thall 
with  you  at  the  HLIla,  in  town,  ot  wlierever  you  are,  as 
it  it  possible,  after  you  let  me  know  when  and  where  I  i 
embrace  you  and  our  dear  Count.  At  the  marriage  of  my  n 
Lady  Mary  Barclay,  your  mother  will  remember  that  I  pre] 
to  Heaven  I  might  live  to  see  my  beloved  Caroline  unite ' 
man  of  her  choice — 1  am  grateful  that  tliia  blessing,  ihia  comple 
tion  of  ail  my  earthly  hopes  and  happiness,  has  been  granted  h 

"M.    GuiilBCTH    HuNOEaroftO.'^ 

The  answer  of  Lady  Jane  Granville  came  next. 


"  CoTifidential. 

•<  This  U  the  last  coafiikniial  letter  I  shall  ever  be  able 
write  tu  you — for  a  married  woman's  letters,  you  know,  or 
will  soon  know,  become,  like  all  the  real  of  her  property,  eubj 
to  her  husband — excepting  always  the  secrets  of  which  the  i 
possessed  before  marriage,  which  do  not  go  into  the  comn 
stock,  if  she  be  a  woman  of  honour — so  I  am  safe  with  y 
Caroline;  and  any  erroneous  opinion  I  might  have  formed, 
any  hasty  expressions  I  may  have  let  drop,  about  a  certi 
Count,  you  will  bury  in  oblivion,  and  never  let  me  see  you  look 
as  if  you  recollected  to  huve  heard  them. 

right,  my  dear,  iu   that  whole  business — I  ws* 
wrong ;  and  all   I  can  say  for  myself  is,  that  I  was  wrong  wilh 
best  jiosaibte  intentions.     1   now  cougralulate  yon  with 


1 


■incerv  jo;',  aa  if  tiiis  clianning  match  had  been  mode  by  my 
advice,  mider  my  ckaperonage,  and  by  favour  of  lYiM  palronaga 
offathion,  of  which  1  know  your  fathet  thinki  that  both  my  head 
and  heart  are  full ;  there  he  is  only  half  right,  after  all :  a 
not  let  htm  be  too  proud.  I  will  nol  allov  that  my  heart  is 
vntiDg,  certainly  not  where  you  are  concerned. 

"  I  am  impatient,  my  dear  Caroibe,  to  see  your  Count  Alten- 
berg,  I  heard  him  moat  highly  spoken  of  yesterday  by  a  Polish 
nobleman,  whom  I  met  at  dinner  at  the  Duke  of  Greenwich's. 
Is  il  true,  ihaC  the  Count  is  to  be  prime  minister  of  tlie  Prince  of ' 
•  •  ■ !  The  Duke  of  Greenwich  asked  me  this  qiiestlo 
I  promised  I  would  let  his  grace  know  ^m  ihe  best poit'Alt 
■utborily— but  I  did  not  commit  you. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,  for  my  own  interest.  If  you  have  really 
and  cordially  forgiven  rae,  for  having  so  rashly  said,  upon 
occasion,  that  I  would  never  forgive  you,  prove  to  me  your 
placability  and  your  sincerity — use  your  all-powerful  influence 
to  obtain  for  me  a  favour  on  which  I  have  set  my  heart.  Will 
you  prevail  on  all  your  house  to  come  up  lo  town  directly,  t 
lake  poeaession  of  mine!  —  Count  Alteiiberg,  you  say,  ) 
bnrinesi  to  transact  with  ministers;  whilst  this  is  going  on,  s 
whilst  the  lawyers  are  settling  preliminaries,  where  can  you 
be  better  than  with  me?  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  make  { 
and  Mrs.  Percy  feel  as  much  at  home,  in  one  hour's  time,  a^ 
found  myself  the  first  evening  after  my  arrival  at  the  Hill«  so 
years  ago. 

"  1  know  the  Hungerfords  will  press  you  to  go  to  ihem,  and 
Alfred  and  Mrs.  A.  Percy  will  plead  neareil  of  kin — I  car 
throw  myself  upon  your  generosity.  The  more  inducements 
you  have  to  go  to  other  frieuds,  the  more  I  shall  feel  gratified 
Bud  obliged,  if  you  favour  me  with  this  proof  of  your  prefen 
tftd  affvction.     Indulge  me,  my  dear  Caroline,  perhaps  for  the 

t  tim*,  with  your  company,  of  which,  believe  me,  I  have, 
iman  of  the  world,  sense  and  feeling  sufficient  fiUly 
e  the  value.     Vours  (at  all  events),  ever  and 

"  J.    GajtN  VILLI. 
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"  P.  S. — I  hope  your  father  is  of  my  opinion,  that  weddingi^ 
eipecially  among  persons  of  a  certain  rank  of  life,  ought  alwayi 
to  be  public, — attended  by  the  friends  and  connexions  of  ^ 
families,  and  conducted  with  something  of  the  good  old  arista 
cratic  formality,  pomp,  and  state,  of  former  times." 

Lady  Jane  Granville's  polite  and  urgent  request  was  granted 
Caroline  and  all  her  family  had  pleasure  in  showing  Lady  JaM 
that  they  felt  grateful  for  her  kindness. 

Mr.  Temple  obtained  permission  from  Lord  Oldborough  to 
accompany  the  Percys  to  town ;  and  it  was  settled  that  Rosa- 
mond and  Caroline  should  be  married  on  the  same  day. 

But  the  morning  after  their  arrival  in  London,  Mr.  Tempk 
appeared  with  a  coimtenance  very  unlike  that  which  had  been 
seen  the  night  before — Hope  and  joy  had  fled. — All  pale  and  m 
consternation! — Rosamond  was  ready  to  die  with  terror.  She  wat 
relieved  when  he  declared  that  the  evil  related  only  to  hlf 
fortune.  The  place  that  had  been  promised  to  him  was  gvma, 
indeed — the  word  of  promise  was  kept  to  the  ear — ^but  by  some 
management,  either  of  Lord  Skreene'sor  Lord  Skrimpshire's,  the 
place  had  been  saddled  with  a  pension  to  the  widow  of  the 
gentleman  by  whom  it  had  been  previously  held,  and  dit 
amount  of  this  pension  was  such  as  to  reduce  the  profits  of  the 
place  to  an  annual  income  by  no  means  sufficient  to  secun 
independence,  or  even  competence,  to  a  married  man.  Bit* 
Temple  knew  that  when  the  facts  were  stated  to  Lord  Old* 
borough,  his  lordship  would,  by  his  representations  to  the 
highest  authority,  obtain  redress;  but  the  secretary  was  voh 
willing  to  implicate  him  in  this  disagreeable  aflkir,  unwilling  to 
trouble  his  tranquillity  again  with  court  intrigues,  especially,  as 
Mr.  Temple  said,  where  his  own  personal  interest  alone  was 
concerned — ^at  any  rate  this  business  must  delay  his  marriage. 
Count  Altenberg  could  not  possibly  defer  the  day  named  for  hii 
wedding— despatches  from  the  continent  pressed  the  absolute 
necessity  of  his  return.  Revolutionary  symptoms  had  again 
appeared  in  the  city — his  prince  could  not  dispense  with  hit 
services.     His  honour  was  at  stake. 

Mr.  Temple  did  not  attempt  or  pretend  to  bear  his  disappoint- 


t  philo»opher  r  hr  bore  it  like  a  lover,  (1ml  is  ! 
'Diamond,  poor  Rosamond,  raJlied  him  wiih  as 
i  could  command  wUb  a  very  besvy  lieart. 
ttle  time  for  reflecCion,  her  good  wnee,  which,  when 
to  act,  never  Tailed  to  guide  her  conduct,  induced 
■1  decisive  influence  to  prevent  Mr.  Temple  from 
t  into  violent  complainta  against  tliuse  in  power,  by 
id  been  ill-trealed. 

I  of  being  mairied  on  the  same  day  nich  her  nisler, 
!f  bU,  was  a  mere  childish  fancy,  for  which  no  solid 
tbould  be  hazarded  ;  therefuTc  abe  conjured  her  lover, 
of  paaaion  to  precipitate  thiags,  but  patiently  to  wait 
I  and  apply  to  Lord  Oldborough,  if  he  should  find 
presentalionB  he  had  already  made  to  I^ord  Skrimp- 
[  of  effect.  With  much  reluctance,  Mr.  Temple 
Id  postpone  the  day  promised  for  his  marriage  ;  but 
Uld  Mn.  Percy  so  strongly  supported  RoBamond'B 
'  that  he  was  compelled  to  be  prudent.  Rosamond 
t  only  of  her  aialer's  approaching  nuptials. 
and  Mrs.  Mortimer  arrived  in  town,  and  all 
tercy's  CroDps  of  friends  gathered  round  them  for 

IB  GrsllviUe  was  peculiarly  happy  in  finding  that 

■d  with  her  in  opinion  that  mnrriuges  ough 
Icmnixed ;  and  rejoiced  thai,  when  Caroline  ahoiUd  be 
altar  by  the  man  of  her  choice,  ahe  would  feel  that 
itioiied  by  the  approbation  u-f  her  aaaemliled  family 
I  Lady  Jane  justly  observed,  tliatit  was  advatiltigieoua 
ttrungly  at  possible  the  difference  between  marriagea 
il  uf  [Hendt,  and  okndeatine  uniona,  which  from  their 
!  mutt  always  be  as  private  na  possible. 
Utile  love  of  show,  and  some  arislocralic  pHde  of 
Xd  with  Lady  Jane's  good  sense  upon  lliis  as  upon 

(KtCMions,  the  truly  philoaophio  will  he  inclined  to 
I  for  they  beal  Vnow  how  much  of  nil  the  prinoiplei 

the  atKUglb  and  hapjdneas  of  aociely,  dopeuds  upon 

By,  gratenil  to  Lady  June,  and  wilUn^  tn 


Mr.  I 

m 
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indulge  her  aS^ticn  ill  iti    own  way,  gratified  her  with  j 
arrange  Ibe  whole  ceremonial  of  the  wedding. 

Now  tliat  RoBamond's  marriage  was  postponed,  «he  claimed 
first  right  to  be  her  sister '«  brjdemaid ;  Lady  Florence  Pembroke, 
Mrs.  Hungerford's  niece,  had  made  her  request,  and  obtained 
Caroline's  promise,  to  be  the  second;  and  these  were  all  tbu 
Caroline  desired  to  have:  but  Lady  Jane  Granville  evidently 
wished  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  Lady  Frances  Arlington  far 
a  third,  because  she  was  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Greenwich ;  sad 
beiides,  as  Lady  Jane  pleaded,  "  though  a  little  selfish,  she 
really  would  have  been  generous,  if  she  had  not  beeii  spoiled: 
to  be  sure,  she  cared  in  general  far  no  one  but  herself;  yet  the 
absolutely  showed  particular  interest  about  Caroline.  ^etUei, 
her  ladyship  had  set  her  heart  upon  the  matter,  and  never  would 
forgive  a  diaappoinlment  of  a  fancy."  Her  ladyship's  request 
was  granted.  Further  ihan  this  alfair  of  the  three  bridemaidi 
we  know  not — there  is  no  record  concerning  who  were  the  bridfc- 1 
tnen.  But  before  we  come  to  the  wedding-day, 
necessary  to  mention,  for  the  satisfaction  of  ihe  prudent  p: 
the  world,  that  the  settlements  were  duly  signed,  aeali 
delivered,  in  the  presence  cf  proper  witnesses. 

At  the  moment  of  recording  this  fact,  we  are  wel 
ai  much  as  we  shall  gain  in  the  esteem  of  the  old,  i 

the  opiniou  of  the  young.     We  must  therefore  be  satisfied  w 
the  nod  of  approbation  from  parents,  and  must  endure  the  n 
from  lovers.     We  know  that 


fl,  portion,  gold,  o 


^^r     readers  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  marriage  of  Caroline 
^H^     Count  Altenberg,  with  a  description  of  the  wedding- 
^^fe     &  list  of  the  company,  who,  after  the  ceremony,  partook 
^^H  elegant  collation  at  Lady  Jane   Granville's   housi 
^^^K  Gardens.     We  lament  that  we  cannot  even  furnish 
^^^B'in  honour  of  Count  Allenberg's  equipage. 


77 

Arter  all  iheir  other  friends  had  made  their  congratulation^ 

had  taken  leave  nf  Csrulinc,  ond  liad  departed,  Mrs.  Huugerford 
:!:il  Mra.  Mortimet  still  lingered. 

I  know,  u\y  love,"  aaid  Mrs.  H  ling-erford,  "  I  ought  to  redgn 
III,  ill  these  last  momenta,  to  youi  parent*,  your  brotheis,  your 
>:i  Rosunioud ;  yst  1  have  some  excuse  for  my  aetfislmesK^ 

-\  will  gee  you  again,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  often But  1 1 — (hot 

'.uil  in  the  course  of  nature  ;  the  bUaeing  I  scarcely  could  have 
iici:led  to  live  to  enjoy  baa  been  granted  to  ine.  And  now 
I  i  have  seen  you  united  to  one  worthy  of  you,  oue  who  knuwi 
::  value,  I  am  content — I  am  grateful.     Farewell,  agaiu  and 

.  liii,  my  beloved  Caroline,  may  every " 

I'l'iira  ipuke  tliB  TEBt.  Turning  from  Caroline,  she  leaned  on 
■■■'ii  Altenberg's  arm;  as  he  conducted  her  to  her  carriage, 
)  <iu  HFC  a  happy  man.  Count  Alteuberg,"  said  she :  "  forgive 

,  if  I  oni  not  able  tu  cuiigralulate  you  as  I  ought Daiigh- 

Morlimer,  you  know  my  heart — speak  for  me,  if  yon  can." 
<^  "Lint  Altenberg  <VBS  more  touched  by  this  strung  affectisn 
'artitinc  lliitn  he  could  have  iieeii  by  any  congratulalory 
i.iiihmenti  to  hkmself.  After  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Ilungerfocd 
i  Mr>.  Mortimer, oame  the  separation  >o  uiucli  dreaded  by  all 
liuiuly,  for  nhich  all  stood  prepared.  Despising  and  de- 
:jiiglhe  display  of  sensibility,  tbey  bad  fortified  themselves 
till*  mutnent  with  all  their  resolution,  and  each  struggled  to 
ir'i^w  tlieir  own  feelinga. 

("lint  Altenberg  had  delayed  till  the  last  moment.     It  was 

<    necessary   that   they   should    set  out.     Caroline,   flushed 

iigai)  to  the  very  temples  one   instant,  and  pale  the  neat, 

:.jiitanded   with  the  utmost  effort   her  emotion;    Rosamond, 

.i,'.e  to  repress  her*,  clung  to  her  sister  weeping.     Caroline's 

i]ii!vctiil  with  B  vain   attempt  to   speak— she  could  only 

':  >  ..iriiond   repeatedly,  and  then   her   mother.      Her 

lur  to  his  bosom — blessed  her — and  tlien  drawing 

■  I  iiii,  led  her  to  her  husband. 

■  ijscd  through  the  hall,  the  faithful  housekeeper,  and 

"li!  it^r  "aril,  who  hud  come  from  the  country  to  the  marriage, 

'  >rd  forward,  in  hopes  of  a  last  look-     Caroline  stopped,  and 

-1.  U«(c  of  each.     She  was  able,  though  witli  difficulty,  la 

»  tot  all  the  services  andlLU 
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the  had  received  from  them  from  childhood  to  this  hour:  t 
her  father  led  her  to  the  carriage. 

**  It  is  the  order  of  nature,  my  dear  child,"  laid  he  :  **  we 
fond  but  not  selfish  parents ;  your  happinesa  ia  gained  by 
sacrifice,  and  we  can  part  with  you." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Some  sage  moralist  has  observed,  that  even  in  the  accomplishm 
of  our  most  ardent  wishes  in  this  world,  there  is  always  so 
circumstance  that  disappoints  our  expectations,  or  mixes  sm 
what  of  pain  with  the  joy.  <*  This  is  perfectly  true,*'  thoi^ 
Rosamond.  "  How  often  have  I  wished  for  Caroline's  manii 
with  Count  Altenberg — and  now  she  is  married — really  man 
—and  gone  !'* 

It  had  passed  with  the  rapidity  of  a  dream  :  the  hurry  of  j 
the  congratulations — all,  all  was  over ;  and  in  sad  silence,  Ro 
mond  felt  the  reality  of  her  loss — by  Rosamond  doubly  felt 
this  moment,  when  all  her  own  affairs  were  in  great  uncertain 
Mr.  Temple  was  still  unable  to  obtain  the  performance  of  i 
promise  which  had  been  made  him  of  remuneration  and  compet 
provision.  He  had  gone  through,  in  compliance  with  the  adv 
of  his  friends,  the  mortification  of  reiterating  vain  memorials  s 
applications  to  the  Duke  of  Greenwich,  Lord  Skrimpshire,  1a 
Skreene,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Cope.  The  only  thing  which  S 
Temple  refused  to  do,  was  to  implicate  Lord  Oldborough,  oi 
disturb  him  on  the  subject.  He  had  spent  some  weeks  with 
old  master  in  his  retirement  without  once  adverting  to  his  o 
difficulties,  still  hoping  that  on  his  return  to  town  a  prom 
would  be  fulfilled,  which  Lord  Skreene  had  given  him,  that  "  t 
affair  should  in  his  absence  be  settled  to  his  satisfaction."  1 
on  his  return  to  town,  his  lordship  found  means  of  evasion  a 
delay,  and  threw  the  blame  on  others ;  the  course  of  mem<ni 
and  representations  was  to  be  recommenced.  Mr.  Temp] 
pride  revolted,  his  love  was  in  despair — and  frequently,  in  i 
bitterness  of  disappointment,  he  reiterated  to  his  friend  Alf) 


(lis  elclamationB  of  regret  and  sell^reprDacli,  for  having  tjuitted, 
from  piqjie  anil  imjiatience  of  Bpitil,  a  profession  where  his  owl 
perseverance  aai  exertions  would  infallibly  have  rendered  him 
by  this  time  indepfirdent  Rosamond  saw  with  sympathy  and 
anguish  the  efltct  which  these  feelings  of  Belf-reproach,  and  hopt. 
delayed,  produced  on  Mr.  Temple's  spirits  and  heidth.  Hia 
■enaibility,  naturally  quick,  and  rendered  more  acute  by  disap- 
pointment, seemed  now  continually  to  draw  from  all  characterB 
and  events,  and  even  from  every  book  he  opened,  a  moral  against 
himself,  some  new  illustration  oi:  eiBDipIe,  which  convinced  him 
more  and  more  of  tlie  folly  of  being  a  dependant  on  the  great. 
He  was  just  in  this  repentant  mood,  when  one  morning,  at  Mrs. 
Alfred  Percy's,  Rosamond  heard  him  sigh  deeply  several  times, 
as  he  was  reading  with  great  attention.  She  conld  not  forbear 
asking  what  it  was  that  touched  him  so  nmcli.  He  put  the 
book  into  her  hands,  pointing  to  the  following  passage.  "  The 
whole  of  tills  letter',"  said  he,  "ia  applicable  to  me  and  ex- 
cellenti  but  this  leallv  seems  as  if  it  had  been  written  for  me  ur 
byme." 

She  read. 

"  I  waa  a  young  man,  and  did  not  think  that  men  were  to  die, 
or  to  be  turned  out  ••••••••••  What  was  to  be  done 

now  f — No  money,  my  former  patron  in  disgrace  !  friends  that 
were  in  favour  not  able  to  serve  me,  or  not  willing;  that  is, 
cold,  timid,  carefid  of  themselves,  and  indifferent  to  a  man  whose 
diaappointmenls  made  him  less  agreeable  ••••■••••• 

■•"■■"■"•I  languished  on  for  three  long  melancholy 
years,  sometimes  a  litl]e  elated ;  a  smile,  a  kind  hint,  a  down- 
right promise,  dealt  out  to  me  from  those  in  whom  I  had  placed 
tome  silly  hopes,  now  and  then  brought  a  little  refreshment,  but 
thai  never  tasted  long  ;  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  agony  of 
being  reduced  to  talk  of  one's  own  misfortunes  and  one's  wants, 
and  thai  baeest  and  lowest  of  all  conditions,  the  slavery  of 
barrewtng,  to  support  an  idle  ttselesa  being — my  time,  for  those 
f  jean,  was  unhappy  beyond  description.  What  would  I 
a  for  a  profession  !••••••••••••■ 


any   useful   profession    is    infinitely   better   than    a    tho 

To  this  Rosamond  entirely  acceded,  and  admired  t)ie  I 
good  aenie  of  the  wliole  letter ;  but  she  observed  to  Mr.  Te 
that  it  wns  very  unjust,  not  only  to  hiincelf,  but  what  m 
mucli  more  consequence,  to  htr,  to  say  that  all  this  ai 
exactly  to  his  cage.  "  Did  Mr.  Temple,"  she  asked,  "nu 
assert  that  she  could  esteem  a  man  nho  was  an  iitte  uitlttt  < 
s  mere  dependant  on  great  men,  a  folloiver  of  courtB?  * 
«uch  a  man  have  recommended  himself  to  her  fatherl  I 
such  a  man  ever  have  been  the  chosen  friend  of  her  bl 
Alfred? 

"It  was  true,"  she  acknowledged,  "that  this  friend  o 
brother  had  made  one  mistake  in  early  life;  but  nho  ii 
that  can  say  that  he  has  not  in  youth  or  age  committed  a  i 
error?  Mr.  Temple  had  done  one  silly  thing,  to  be  nil 
quarrelling  with  his  profession  ;  but  he  hod  suffered,  am 
mode  Bmetida  for  this  afterwards,  by  persevering  applicati 
literature.  There  he  had  obtained  the  success  he  dett 
Gentlemen  might  sigh  and  shake  theii  heads,  but  could  an] 
tleman  deny  this  ?  Could  it  be  denied  that  Mr.  Temple  ha 
tinguished  himself  in  literature!  Could  any  person  deny 
a  political  pamphlet  of  his  recommended  him  to  the 
Lord  Oldborough,  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  in  England, 
made  him  his  secretary,  and  whose  esteem  and  confidei 
atterwards  acquired  by  his  merit,  and  continued,  in  plai 
out,  to  enjoy?— Will  any  gentleman  deny  this!" 
added,  that,  "  i[i  defence  oF  ker  brolher'i  friend,  she  couli 
help  observing,  that  a  man  who  had  obtained  the  esteem  ol 
of  the  first  persons  of  their  day,  who  bad  filled  onemploym 
trust,  [hat  of  secretary  to  a  minister,  with  fidelity  and  credit 
bad  published  three  celebrated  political  pamplUets,  aai 
volumes  of  moral  and  pbilasophical  disquisition!^,  which,  a 
bad  heard  the  book«etler  saj,  were  become  stack  bookt,  cool 
deserve  to  be  called  an  idlt  taeleti  being.  To  be  bom  an 
would  not  make  all  his  history — no,  such  a  man  would  at 
e  of  honourable  mention  in  the  Biograpbia  Britanu 
— moral — poll  ti  cal — metaphy  sical . " 
it  while  Rosamond  thus  did  her  utmost  19  support  the: 


■  litr  Iwrer,  her  oim  began  to  fnil  j  her  vivacity  wm  no  lo 
TaLund;  (be  felt  every  day  more  and  more  the  wanCofhersii 
•jmpathy  slid  strength  nf  mind. 

LeOen  frnni  abroad  gave  no  hope  of  Caroline's  return — dclay 
iAh  delay  occurred.  No  sooner  had  quiet  been  restored  to  th( 
^•lutTy,  Ihan  Count  Altenberg'a  father  was  taken  ill,  and  hi) 
■ 'riESs,  after  long  uncertainty,  terminated  fatally. 

After  the  death  of  hit  father,  the  Count  was  involved  in  i 
uiiely  of  domestic  business,  vhich  respect  for  the  memory  of 
tiia  {larent,  and  aSection  for  surviving  relations,  could  not  allov 
him  to  leave.  When  all  this  had  been  arranged,  and  when  all 
ntmcd  pre)>aring  for  liieir  return  lo  England,  just  wlien  Kota- 
mond  hoped  that  the  very  next  letter  would  announee  ibe  day 
»Ueo  they  would  get  out,  the  French  declared  war,  the  French 
tnupa  were  actually  in  motion — invasion  was  hourly  expected — 
it  was  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  At 
■ach  ■  mouient  the  Count  could  not  quit  his  country  or  his 
I'niice.  And  there  was  Caroline,  in  tlie  midst  of  a  country  torn 
'■\  civil  war,  und  in  the  midst  of  all  the  horrors  of  revolution. 

About  this  time,  to  increase  tb«  anxiety  of  the  Percy  family, 
i  I')'  learned  that  Godfrey  was  taken  prisoner  on  his  way  home 

■  III  Ibe  West  Indies.  The  transport,  in  which  his  division  of 
■:-■'■■  raiment  had  embarked  had  been  separated  from  her  convoy 

I  1  gale  i>r  wind  in  the  night,  and  it  waa  apprehended  that  she 
i  breii  taken  by  the  enemy.  Godfrey's  family  hoped  for  a 
I'tnentthat  this  might  be  a  false  alarm  ;  but  after  enduring  the 
I'lry  of  reading  contradictory  paragraphs  and  contests  of  the 
'  <  »ii|iaper  writers  with  each  utber  for  several  successive  days,  it 
J'  at  lait  loo  clearly  established  and  confirmed,  by  official  in- 
'  '  i^ence.  that  the  transport  was  taken  by  a  Dutch  ship. 

In  the  midst  of  these  accumularing  causes  of  aniiety.  trials  of 
-ivthcr  kind  were  preparing  for  this  family,  as  If  Fortune  was 
Leiniiried  (o  do  her  utmost  to  ruin  and  humble  those  who  bad 
'.'•{'iiird  her  wonhipperi,  struggled  against  her  influence,  nud 
:  '.  ti  in  the  world  in  defiance  of  her  power.  To  expiain  the 
.iii;a  which  now  awaited  Ibem,  we  must  return  to  their 
:.i  family  enemy.  Sir  Itobert  Percy.  Master  of  Percy-hall, 
il  <jf  ail  that  wealth  could  give,  he  could  not  enjoy  his  proc^e- 


I 


1  out  of  1 


,  wlio  had  I 
PI  good 


'  rity,  but   waa   continually   braoding   on  plana   of  avarice 

Since  hia  marriago  with  Misa  Falconer,  Sir  Robert  Pel 
eBUbliabment  hod  become  bo  expensive  as  to  fret  bis  temper  i 
tinually.  His  teiianU  bad  had  more  and  more  reason  to  ci)m| 
of  their  landlord,  who,  when  any  of  his  farms  ■ 
rabad  his  rents  exorbitantly,  to  make  himaelf  a 
for  the  extravagance  of  his  wife.  The  tenan 
dialiked  him  aa  the  successor  and  enemy  of  tbi 
beloved  landlord,  now  could  not  and  attempted  not 
their  averaion.  This  renewed  and  iiicreased  the  virulence  of  i 
diilike  to  oar  branch  of  the  Percys,  who,  as  be  kiiew,  v 
always  compared  wilk  him  and  hii,  and  aeemed  to  be  for  tl 
preeent  to  the  provoking  inemaries  of  theae  tenants. 

Sir  Robert  waa  diaappoinled  hltlierto  in  the  hope  for  which 
married,  the  hope  of  an  heir,  who  should  prevent  the  estate  b 
returning  to  those  from  whom  it  bad  been  wrested  by  his  ai 
Envy  at  seeing  the  rising  and  prospcroua  state  of  thote  Pax 
who,  in  spite  of  their  loas  of  fortune,  bad  made  tlieir  vray 
again  through  all  obatacles,  combined  to  increase  his  antipBl 
to  his  relations.  His  envy  bad  been  exasperated  by  the  manii 
of  Caroline  to  Count  Altenberg,  and  by  the  high  reputatiooi, 
her  brother.  He  heard  tlieir  praises  till  bia  aoid  eickened;  i 
be  was  determined  to  be  their  destruction.  He  found  a  vriUi 
and  able  assistant  in  Sharpe  the  attorney,  and  they 
a  plan  worthy  of  their  conjoined  malice.  At  the  time  when  : 
Robert  had  come  into  possession  of  Percy-hall,  after  the  suit  h 
been  decided  in  Ilia  favour,  he  had  given  up  all  claim  to  the  rei 
which  Mr.  Percy  had  received  during  the  years  which  he  b 
beld  the  estate,  and  bad  accepted  in  lieu  of  tbein  the  impio' 
menll  which  Mr.  Percy  had  made  on  the  estate,  and  a  coniidi 
able  quantity  of  family  plate  and  a  collection  of  pietnres.  I 
now  Sir  Robert  wrote  to  Mr.  Percy  without  adverting  to  6 
agreement,  and  demanding  from  him  the  amount  of  all  the  ret 
which  be  had  received,  deducting  only  a  certain  siun  on  bisoi 
valuation  for  improvements.  The  plate  and  pictures,  which 
had  left  at  Percy-ball,  Sir  Robert  said  he  was  willing  to  take 
lieu  of  the  debt;  but  an  immense  balance  agaiciat  Mr.  Percy  i 


luined.  In  technicd  pbraae,  we  believe,  he  warned  Mr.  Petty 
ditt  Sharpe  hla  allortiey  hsd  directions  to  commence  Heuil  against 
hha  far  tlit^  mtint  renli.  The  Dmciunt  of  the  claim  -no*  such  ai 
H  »M  abaoliilely  impossible  that  Mr.  Percy  cnn!d  pay,  even  by  the 
■le  of  every  thing  he  posseaaed  in  the  world.  If  this  claim  were 
etubliihed,  his  family  would  be  reduced  to  beg-gary,  he  niiut  end 
U)  diyt  in  a  prison,  or  fly  his  cotmlry,  and  take  refuge  in  some 
foreign  land.  To  thia  lait  extremity  Sit  Robert  hoped  to  reduce 
him.  In  reply,  however,  to  bis  insolent  letter,  he  vh!  siirjirised, 
ly  receiving  from  Mr.  Percy  a  calm  and  short  reply,  eiinply 
uyiog  that  his  son  Alfred  would  take  the  proper  steps  (o  bring 
Ae  iHair  to  trial,  and  that  he  must  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
h>,  whatever  that  might  be.  Sir  Robert  was  mortified  to  the 
qinck  by  finding  that  he  could  not  extort  from  hia  victim  una 
eonceasion  or  complaint,  nor  one  intemperate  expression. 

Bat  however  calm  and  dignified  was  Mr.  Percy's  conduct,  it 
tuvii  not  be  without  the  greatest  anxiety  that  lie  awaited  the 
•vent  of  the  trial  wliicb  was  to  decide  his  fiilure  fate  and  ihM  of 
Ini  wbule  family. 

The  length  of  time  which  must  elapse  before  the  trial  could 
oome  tm  was  dreadful.  Suspense  was  the  evil  they  found  most 
difficult  to  endure.  Suspense  may  be  easily  borne  by  persons  of 
n  tndolvnl  character,  who  never  expect  to  rule  their  destiny  by 
their  own  genius ;  but  to  those  who  feel  themselves  possessed  of 
'^ii;^  and  ai>ililies  to  surmount  obstacles  and  to  hrave  dangers, 
'  II  torture  to  remain  passive — to  feel  that  ]>rudence,  virtue, 
. '  riius  avail  them  not — thel  while  rapid  ideas  pass  in  their  ima~ 

rifitlon,  time  mores  with  an  unaltered  pace,  and  compels  theni 
■  »»lt,  along  with  the  herd  of  vulgar  mortals,  for  knowledge  of 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

i'<-rome  all  ibis  time  of  the  Falconer  family  7 

■luirringe  of  Miss  Falconer  with  Sir  Robert  Percy, 

".'  between  the  Falconers  and  our  branch  of  the 

ilv  nad  ceased;  but  one  mombg,  when   Alfred  v;b» 

Bllijr  conslderinf  his  Father's  case,  and  the  legal  iiffi- 


I 


Gultiei  which  tliTeatened  him,  he  wsa  surptised  hy  a  visit  fr 
Cointninioner  Falconer.  The  cominisBioner  looked  thin,  pt 
ftnd  wretched.  He  began  hy  oondoting  with  Alfred  on  tb 
mutual  fainily  misforlunes.  Alfred  received  this 
with  puliieneaa,  but  wiib  a  proud  coDiciouBnesa  that,  notwit 
standing  hia  father's  present  difficulties,  and  the  total  Ion 
fortune  with  which  he  was  threateued,  neither  hia  father,  I 
any  individual  in  hia  family,  would  change  places  with  any  a 
of  the  Falconers ;  aince  nothing  dJGhonourable  could  be  impnl 
to  Mr.  Percy,  and  since  none  of  hia  misfortunes  had  been  on 
■ioned  by  any  imprudence  of  his  own. 

A  deep   sigh  froDi  the  commisBioner,   at  the  moment  thl 
thoughts  were  passing  in  Alfred's  mind,  excited  his 
for  he  perceived  that  the  same  reflections  had  occurred  to  hii 

After  taking  an  immoderate  quantity  of  snuff,  the  comn 
sioner  went  on,  and  disclaimed,  in  strong  terms,  all  knowledgi 
hii  aon-in-law  Sir  Robert's  cruel  conduct  to  his  cousin.  1 
commissioner  said  that  Sir  Robert  Percy  had,  aince  hia  marrii 
with  Bell  Falconer,  behaved  very  ill,  and  had  made  hi*  i 
show  great  ingratitude  to  her  own  family — that  in  Mrs.  I 
coner'a  distress,  when  she  and  Georgiatia  were  most  anxii 
to  retire  from  town  for  a  ahort  time,  and  when  Mrs.  Faleoal 
had  naturally  looked  to  the  house  of  her  married  daughter  aa 
■are  asyhun,  the  doors  of  Percy-hall  had  been  actually 
againat  her ;  Sir  Robert  declaring,  that  he  would  noEbe  invol' 
in  the  diliiculties  end  disgrace  ofa  family  who  hod  taken  ~ 
in  to  marry  a  girl  without  any  fortune. 

Alfred  waa  perfectly  convinced,  hoth  from  the  cordial  bal 
with  which  the  commissioner  naw  spoke  of  his  son-in-law,  i 
from  Mr.  Falconer's  disposition,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  v 
the  cruel  mensurEs  which  Sir  Robert  had  taken  against 
father.  Commissioner  Falconer  was  not  a  malevolent,  bat 
weak  man — incapable  of  being  a  disinterested  friend — ei 
incapable  of  becoming  a  malicious  enemy.  The  commisaio 
now  proceeded  to  his  own  affairs,  and  to  the  busineai  of 
viaiL  He  said  that  he  had  been  disappointed  in  all  hi 
from  the  Greenwich  party — that  when  that  lad  mineis  of 
!  out,  they  had  seized  this  aa  a  pretence  for  dr 
I  altogether — that  when  tiiey  had,  by  Lord  Oldborouj 


nil 


Tctteat  from  office,  obtsined  every  tiling  they  wanted,  and  had 
ng  more  occBsiaii  for  aanatance  or  information,  they  had  rIi 
(iiUy  forgutieii,  or  disoumed,  all  tkeir  former  promiaei  to  Cunning- 
linn.  'i'hey  had  refused  to  accredit  him  at  the  cuurt  of  Deu- 
natk,  refused  even  to  defray  the  expenaeiof  hi*  journey  ihllher, 
vhich,  ill  ihe  style  be  had  thought  it  neceuary  for  an  ambas- 
mdnr  lo  travel  in,  had  been  considerable.  Upon  the  bopei  held 
out,  hv  had  taken  a  Bplendid  house  in  Copenhagen,  and  had 
e*sty  day,  for  some  weeli,  been  iii  expectation  of  tiie  arrit 
hii  credentials.  When  it  vas  publicly  known  tiiat  another 
snibasaadur  was  appointed,  Cunningham's  creditors  became 
clamoroUB ;  he  contrived  lo  eaeape  from  Copeiiliagen  in 
Bight,  and  was  proceeding  inco'j.  in  his  journey  homewards, 
wbcD  he  was  stopped  at  one  of  the  smalt  frontier  (onus,  ta\i 
(Here  actually  detained  m  prbon  for  hji  dehts. 

The  pimr  commissioner  produced  bis  son's  letter,  giving  an 
tecount  uf  his  detention,  and  stating  that,  unless  the  money  he 
had  raised  in  Cojienhagen  was  paid,  there  was  no  hope  of  bis 
being  liberated — he  must  perish  in  a  foreign  jail. 

We  spare  (he  reader  the  jusl  reproaclies  which  tbe  unhappy 
fuller,  Bt  thin  moment,  uttered  against  tlie  son's  dujilicily. 
«u  his  fate,  he  said,  to  be  ruined  by  those  for  whom  he  had 
been  labouring  and  planning,  night  and  day,  for  so  many  yean 
"And  now,"  concluded  Mr.  Falconer,  "here  nin  I,  reduced  t< 
h11  almost  the  last  acre  of  my  paternal  estate — I  shall  literally 
tuTo  nothing  left  but  Falconer-court,  and  my  annuity  \ — No- 
tbing  1 1  But  it  must  he  done,  ill  as  he  has  used  me,  an< 
pMsibl*  as  it  i«,  ever,  even  at  this  crisis,  to  get  the  truth  from 
):ini — I  must  pay  the  money :  be  is  in  jail,  and  canno 
ubcrUtd  without  this  sum.     1  have  here,  you  see,  under  the 

Imnd  of  the  chief  magistrate,  aullicient   proof 1  will   not, 

ii^never,  iruuble  you,  my  dear  sir,  with  showing  more  of  ibes 
I'lieri— only  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  apeak  to  one  who  will  listen 
■'iih  mtaB  sympathy — Ah!  air,  when  out  of  place  I — out  of 
'.lYout  I — selling  one's  estate  \ — how  people  change  ! — But  I  a 
:ikiDg  lip  your  lime.  Since  these  lands  are  to  be  sold,  the  aoon 
ii!  belter.  Your  father,  you  know,  is  truitee  to  my  marriage- 
.fulamenu,  and,  I  believe,  his  consent,  his  signature,  will  ho. 
^MMMI^ydU  it  not?— ^  Bot  ao  lawyer— I  tenlVul 
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clear  what  is  necessary — and  my  solicitor,  Mr.  Sharpe,  I  havi 
dismissed :  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  put  the  businesi  inti 
your  hands  ?" 

Alfred  undertook  it,  and  kindly  told  the  commissioner  that  i 
he  would  send  him  his  papers,  he  would,  without  putting  him  U 
any  expense,  look  them  over  carefully — ^have  all  the  necessai] 
releases  drawn — and  make  his  title  clear  to  any  purchaser  whi 
should  apply. 

The  commissioner  was  full  of  gratitude  for  this  friendly  ofier 
and  immediately  begged  that  he  might  leave  his  tiUe-deedi 
Accordingly  the  servant  was  desired  to  bring  in  the  box  whici 
he  had  left  in  the  carriage.  The  commissioner  then  rose  to  taki 
leave,  but  Alfred  begged  he  would  stay  till  he  had  wri&en  a  lis! 
of  the  deeds,  as  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  take  charge  of  an) 
papers,  without  giving  a  receipt  for  them.  The  commisiioiiM 
thought  this  **  a  superfluous  delicacy  between  friends  and  reUi' 
tives ; "  but  Alfred  observed  that  relations  would,  perh^^,  oftenei 
continue  friends,  if  in  matters  of  business,  they  took  care  alwayi 
to  be  as  exact  as  if  they  were  strangers. 

The  commissioner  looked  at  his  watch— said  he  was  in  haste 
— ^he  was  going  to  wait  upon  Lord  Somebody,  from  whom,  in 
spite  of  all  his  experience,  he  expected  something. 

"  You  will  find  a  list  of  the  deeds,  1  have  a  notion,"  said  he, 
"  in  the  box,  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  and  you  need  only  sign  it — ^that 
will  be  quite  sufficient." 

"  When  I  have  compared  the  papers  with  the  list,  I  will  sign 
it,"  said  Alfred  :  '*  my  clerk  and  1  will  do  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible.    Believe  me,  you  cannot  be  in  greater  haste  than  I  am." 

The  commissioner,  secretly  cursing  Alfred's  accuracy,  and 
muttering  something  of  the  necessity  for  his  own  punctuality] 
was  obliged  to  submit.  He  sat  down — the  clerk  was  sent  for— 
the  box  was  opened.  The  list  of  the  papers  was,  as  Alfi«d 
found,  drawn  out  by  Buckhurst  Falconer ;  and  the  commissionei 
now  recollected  the  time.  ''  Just  when  poor  Buckhurst,"  said 
the  father,  with  a  sigh,  "  was  arguing  with  me  against  going 
into  the  church — at  that  time,  I  remember,  he  was  desperatelj 
in  love  with  your  sister  Caroline." 

*'  Why,  in  truth,"  said  Alfred,  smiling,  as  he  read  oyer  thi 
scrawled  list,  "  this  looks  a  little  as  if  it  were  written  by  a  mai 


Ig  lovf — here's  miollier  rea»on  fur  our  coiupnHng  llie  papers  mid 
llifl»t." 

"Well,  well,  1  took  il  nil  upon  tniEl — I  am  no  lairjer — 1 
ifier  looked  at  them — never  opened  the  box,  and  am  very  witry 
...  ue  obliged  lo  da  it  now." 

The  eBseDtUl  care,  eitberof  papers  or  estate,  the  DommisBionet 

bad  CTeTinore  neglected,  nhile  he  had  all  bis  life  been  caalle- 

bnilding,  or  pursuing  aonie  pbanlo-m  of  fortune  at  court.    Wliilat 

.Ufred  vtas  (tompHiiiig  the  papers  and  tlie  list,  the  commiaiioner 

■vcixt  on  titlkiag  of  tbe  marriage  of  Caroline  nilh  Count  Alten- 

■■re.  uskiag  when  they  expected  them  to  return.     It  was  po»- 

!.Il'   that   Count   Altenberg  might  be   moved  to  make  some 

L' :;iunslraiice  in  favour  of  Cunningham;    and  a  nord  or  two 

;  jTri  him  to  the  Duke  of  Greenwich  would  do  the  business.   The 

.  innuBsiDner  longed  lo  hint  this  to  Alfred,  hut  he  was  so  intent 

lihiin  these  bundles  of  parohment,  tbat  till  every  one  of  them 

>  :i  caimled,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  make  that  attempt :  so  the 

I  oiTiintuiimer  impatiently   stood  by,  while   the   clerk   went  on 

■ilmg  over  tlie  papera,  and  Alfred,  in  equal  strains,  replying, 

"Thank  Heaven!"  (aid  he  to  himself, ''they  have   got  to  the 

i.^ii  bundle." 

'■  Bundle  eigbteen,"  cried  the  clerk. 

'Bundle  eighteen,"  replied  Atfred.     "How  many  oumberi 

"^"  taid  the  clerk. 

"  Six! — no,  seven,  if  you  please,"  said  Alfred. 
■■  But  mx  in  the  list,  sir." 

"  I  vil)  read  ihcm  orer,"  said  Alfred.  "No.  1.  Deed  of 
'■<])ninicnt  to  Filmer  Griffln,  Esq.  No.  'I.  Deed  of  mortgage 
i'  Margaret  Simpion,  widow.     Ko.  3.  Deed  of  lease  and  re- 

■liir.     No.  4.  Lease  for  a  year " 

"  No.  4.  no  such  thing — slop,  sir — Deed!" 

Mfrrd  gave  one  look  at  the  pnper,  and  atardng  up,  snatched 

'   nam  tlit  hands  of  his  clerk,  with  an  ejtclnmation  of  joy,  signed 

ilu!  rsceipt  for  the  eommiasioner,   put  it  into  his  hands,  locked 

_jh»  box,  and  sot  down  to  write  a  letter,  all  wiili  such  rapidity 

idiniissloner  was  struck  with   astonishment   and  ou- 

Natwllhstandlng  all  his  impatience  to  be  punctiul 

Igemenl,  be  now  stood  Hxed  to  the  spot, 


I 


began  witli   "  My  dear  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  may  I  ask  what  hai 
happened  ?" 

"  My  dear  eommisaioner,  I  have  found  it — I  have  found  il — 
ttie  long-loat  deed,  and  I  am  vrriling  lo  my  father,  to  tell  him. 
£xcu9e  me — excuse  me  if  I  am  not  able  to  explain  farther  at 
Ihia  moment." 

The  commishiouer  understood  it  all  loo  quiclcly.     He  saw  how 
it  had  happened  through  Buclthurst'e  carelesanesa.     At  the  time 
Buckhurat  had  been   pricking  up   thene  papers,  some  of  Mr. 
Percy's   had   been   lying   on   the   table — Buckhnrat   had  bt 
eharged  not  lu  mix  tliem  \iitb  his  father's ;  hut  he  was  tn  Id 
and  did  not  know  what  he  waa  doinj-. 

The  commiaaioner  began  three  Benlencea,  and  left  them 
unfinished,  while  Alfred  did  not  hear  one  word  of  them :  I 
fir»C  was  an  apology  for  Buckhunt,  the  aeeond  a  congTatalB^ 
for  his  good  cousin  Percy,  the  third  wag  an  exclamation  tl 
from  hia  heart.  "  Good  Heavens  !  hut  what  will  been 
of  my  daughter  Bell  and  Sir  Robert?  I  do  not  comptebi 
'^iiite,  my  dear  sir." 

Perceiving  that  he  wa*  nolheard  by  Alfred,  th( 
took  nphis  hat  and  departed,  determining  that  he  would  inqni 
farther  from  Sir  Robert's  aolicitor  concerning  the  probal 
conaequenees  of  the  recovery  of  this  deed. 

Alfred  had  no  aooner  finished  his  joyful  letter  to  his  father  th 
■  wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Percy,  informing  him  of  the  recovery 
the  deed,  and  lettinghim  know  that  he  waa  ready  to  show  it 
msaever  Sir  Robert  would  send  lo  his  bouse  to  examine 
made  thia  olTer  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  doubts.  1 
truated,  he  said,  that  when  Sir  Robert  should  he  satisfied  of  i 
:  and  identity  of  the  deed,  be  would  stop  his  prew 
proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  the  mesne  rtnfs,  and  that 
would,  without  obliging  his  father  to  have  farther  recourse 
w,  restore  lo  him  the  Percy  estate. 

To  tliis  letter  uo  answer  was  received  for  some  time.  . 
ilength  Mr.  Sharpe  called  on  Alfred,  and  begged  to  see  the  del 
He  was  permitted  lo  examine  it  in  Alfred's  presence.  He  nol 
down  the  date,  names  of  the  witnesaea,  and  some  other  pal 
culars,  of  which,  he  observed,  it  was  neceasury  he  should  infa 
Robert,  before  he  could  be  sadified  as  to  tbe  identity  of  t 


cMiveyaocp.  Shaqie  was  particularly  close  and  g'uarded  in  hU 
Inob  *nd  words  during  lhisinlerv-|cw ;  woiUd  neither  admit  nor 
deny  llml  he  wds  satisfied,  and  nent  anay  leaving  nothiDg 
certain,  but  that  he  would  vrite  to  Sir  Robert,  Alfred  thought 
it  la*  that  they  meant  to  avoid  giving  an  answer,  in  order  to 
ke«p  poMesaion  some  months  longer,  till  another  term.  He  took 
ill  the  neceuory  steps  to  bring  the  matter  to  trial  immediately, 
rithDUl  nailing  for  any  answer  from  Sir  Kobert.  No  letter 
etnie  from  him,  bul  Alfred  received  from  his  solicitor  the 
bUowing  note : 


"  I  am  directed  by  Sir  Robert  Percy  to  acquaint  you,  in  reply 
Id  yours  of  the  20th  instant,  that  conceiving  his  tjlle  to  the  Percy 
Mats  to  be  no  way  affected  by  the  initTument  to  which  you 
allude  therein,  he  cannot  withdraw  his  present  suit  for  thememe 
raWt  that  had  been  already  received,  if  you  proceed  in  an  eject- 
mral  for  the  recovery  of  the  aforesaid  estate. 

"  Your  hmnble  servant, 

"  HoiiMrfaj." 

AifVtd  was  surprised  and  alamied  by  this  letter.  It  had  n 
Motmd  to  him  aa  passible,  that  Sir  Robert  and  his  counsel 
•suld  attempt  to  stand  a  new  trial  in  the  face  of  this  recovered 
itaS;  \b»  was  beyond  all  he  could  have  conceived  eveu  from 
(li*ir  cflVonlery  and  villany.  He  consulted  Mr.  Friend,  who, 
^ifttt  considering  Sharpe'i  letter,  could  not  devise  what  defence 
i-y  intended  to  make,  as  the  deed,  upon  most  accurate  ex. 
I  iwea,  appeared  duly  executed,  according  to  the  proviaioi 
ttatul«  of  frauds.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr,  Friend  vie 
:>inian  that  the  letter  was  meant  merely  to  alarm  the  plointtHs, 
-J  to  bring  them  to  offer  or  consent  to  a  compromise.  In 
[111  ion  Alfred  was  confirmed  the  next  day,  by  an  interview 
'■■■if\it,  accidental  on  Alfred's  part,  but  designed  and  prepared 
ihn  solicitor,  who  watched  Alfred  as  he  was  coming  out 
id  dogged  him  till  he  parted  from  some  gentlem 
le  was  walking — then  joining  him,  he  taid^  u 
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▼dice  which  Mr.  Allscrip  might  have  envied  for  its  power  of 
setting  sense  at  defiance,  **  I  am  happy,  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  to 
chance  to  see  you  to-day ;  for,  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to 
litigation  and  difficulties,  I  had  a  few  words  to  suggest — ^pre- 
mising that  I  do  not  act  or  speak  now,  in  any  wise,  as  or  for  Sir 
Rohert  Percy,  or  with  reference  to  his  being  my  client,  or  as  a 
solicitor  in  this  cause,  be  it  understood,  but  merely  and  solely  as 
one  gentleman  to  another,  upon  honour — and  not  bringing 
forward  any  idea  to  be  taken  advantage  of  hereafter,  as  tending 
to  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  offer  to  compromise,  which,  in  a 
legal  point  of  view,  you  know,  sir,  I  could  not  be  warranted  to 
hazard  for  my  client,  and  of  consequence,  which  I  hereby 
declare,  I  do  not  in  any  degree  mean." 

*'  Would  you  be  so  good,  Mr.  Sharpe,  to  state  at  once  what 
you  do  mean  ?  for  I  confess  I  do  not,  in  any  degree,  understand 
you." 

"  Why,  then,  sir,  what  I  mean  is,  simply,  and  candidly,  and 
frankly,  this :  that  if  I  could,  without  compromising  the  interest 
of  my  client,  which,  as  an  honest  man,  I  am  bound  not  to  do  or 
appear  to  do,  I  should  wish  to  put  an  end  to  this  litigation 
betwreen  relations ;  and  though  your  father  thinks  me  his  enemy, 
would  convince  him  to  the  contrary,  if  he  would  allow  me,  and 
could  point  out  the  means  of  shortening  this  difference  between 
relations,  which  has  occasioned  so  much  scandal ;  and  moreover, 
could  devise  an  accommodation,  which  might  be  agreeable  to 
both  parties,  and  save  you  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and  vexation; 
possession,"  added  he,  laughing,  *' being  nine  points  of  the  law." 

Mr.  Sharpe  paused,  as  if  hoping  that  something  would  now  be 
said  by  Alfred,  that  might  direct  him  whether  to  advance  or 
recede ;  but  Alfred  only  observed,  that  probably  the  end  Mr. 
Sharpe  proposed  to  himself  by  speaking  was  to  make  himselt 
understood,  and  that  this  desirable  end  he  had  not  yet  attained. 

"  Why,  sir,  in  some  cases,  one  cannot  venture  to  make  one't 
self  understood  any  way,  but  by  inuendoes." 

"  Then,  good  morning  to  you,  sir — ^you  and  I  can  never 
understand  one  another." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  unless  you  are  in  a  hurry,"  cried  Bfr. 
Sharpe,  catching  Alfred  by  the  button,  <<  which  (when  so  laige 
an  estate,  to  which  you  might  eventually  succeed,  is  in  questioo) 


Jm  nt  too  tnucli  a  man  of  biuiness  to  be — in  one  irord,  [hen, 
tilt  I  tton't  delnin  you  uiother   niomeut,  and  I  throw  myself 

opn,  and  tnut  to  your  honour •" 

"Tou  du  me  honour." 

"'Pul  a   parnllel   CMe.     You,   plaintifT  A ,   I,  defendant 

B ,     1  should,  if  I  were  A ,  but  no  wav   advising  it, 

Uring  B ,  offer  to  divide  the  whole  property,  thv  cl.ilm  far 

mtrae  renlt  being  wliolly  given  up ;  and  that  the  offer  wo 
it  •L'cepled,  I'd  engage   upon   my  honour,  supposing   inyseW 
vlliiening  the  transaction,  only  jiist  as  a  geullemari." 

"lmponibi«,  air,"  cried  Alfred,  with  indignation.  "  Do  yoi 
bfcc  me  for  a  fool?  Do  you  think  I  would  give  up  lialf  my 
bllier't  estate,  knowing  tbatbe  has  a  riglit  to  the  wliole!" 
"  Panlun  me,  «ir — I  only  suggesled  an  A,  B.  case.  But  i 
ml  more,  sir,"  cried  Mr>  Sharpe,  holding  Alfred,  who  was 
brctkiag  from  him,  "  for  your  onm— your  father's  interest ;  j 
•ce  this  thing  quite  in  u  wrong  point  of  view  ;  when  you  talk  of 
■  tew  months'  more  or  less  delay  of  getting  possession,  being  all 
dttte  ii  between  us — depend  upon  it,  if  it  goes  to  trial  you  will 
n»ter  get  possession.'" 

"Then,  sir,  if  you  think  so,  you.  are  betraying  the  interest  of 
>  lut  client,  hi  advising  me  nut  to  let  it  go  to  trial." 
"'Good  (iuA  !  sir:  but  that  iti  between  you  and  me  only." 
"  P»rdon  rne,  sir,  it  in  between  you  and  your  conacienoo." 
"  Ob  !  if  that's  all — my  conscience  ia  at  ease,  when  I'm  trying 
'  prevent  llie  scandal  of  litigadoa  between  relations :  therefore, 
:i'i  1*1  me  mention  lo  you  for  your  private  information,  what 
I  Lnaw  Sir   Robert  would   not   wish   to  come  out  before  the 

■Oon't  tell  it  to  me,  sir— I  will  not  hear  It,"  cried  Alfred, 
asking  from  him,  and  walking  on  very  fust. 
Ftttec  Mill  Sharpe  pursued.     "You'll  remember,  sir,  at  all 
'  >  '"(I,  that  what  has  been  aaid  ia  not  to  go  further — you'll  not 

"  I  (lull  never  forget  that  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  sir,"  said 

v.fiod. 

iiltiirpe  parli'd  from  him,  muttering,  "  lliat  if  he  lived  to  the 

-jjiii^i^gjl^  wml«t  wpwn  Utii."  I 


» 


And  if  I  live  till  tlie  dajr  of  judgment,  I  ahotl  never  re] 
it,"  thought  Alfred, 

Now  fully  eonvinced  that  Sit  Raburt  desired  a  comproa 
and  wanted  onl}'  to  secure,  while  in  posaeialon,  loine  portion  n 
thai  property,  which  he  knew  the  law  would  ultimately  foree  hi 
to  relinquiili,  Alfred  persevered  in  hia  course,  relieved  from  I 
alarm  into  which  he  bad  at  lirst  been  thrown,  when  lie  lean 
that   hit   opponents   intended  to  make  a  defence.     Alfred 
Uiured  that  they  would  never  let  the  matter  come  to  tria] ; 
time  passed  on,  and  they  still  persisted.     Many  of  his  brotl 
lawyers  were  not  only  doubtful,  hut  more  inclined  ti 
than  to  encourage  him  as  to  the  event  of  the  trial ; 
regretted   that  he  had  not  accepted   of  Mr.  Sliarpe's   offen 
compromlKB.     "  Half  the  estate  certain,  and  hi»  father's  i 
from  all  dlSlclilties,  they  thought  too  good  oSers  to  have 
rejected.     He  might,  as  Sharpe  had  prophesied,  have  to  i 
lib  rejection  of  that  proposal." 

Others  observed,  that  though  Mr.  Alfred  Percy  was  cei 
B  young  man  of  great  talents,  and  had  been  successful  at  t 
bar,  gtUI  he  was  a  young  lawyer  ;  and  it  was  a  bold  and  hazards 
not  to  say  rash  thing,  to  take  upon  himself  the  conduct  o 
suit  against  such  opponents  as  Mr.  Sharpe  and  Sir  Robert  Pen 
practised  in  law,  hardened  in  iniquity,  and  now  driven  I 
deaperation, 

Mr.  Friend  was  the  only  man  who  stood  steadily  hy  A\tt«i 
and  never  wavered  in  his  opinion.     "  Trust  to  truth  and  jus 
said  he ;  "  you  did  right  not  to  compromise — he  firm.     If  ji 
fail,  you  will  have  this  consolation — you  will  have  done  all  tl 
man  could  do  lo  deserve  success." 

The  day  of  trial  approached.  Mr.  Friend  had  hoped,  till  vi 
late  in  the  business,  that  the  object  of  their  adveraa 
to  intimidale,  and  that  they  would  never  let  it  go  to 
was  plain  they  would.  But  on  what  grounds  ?  Again  and  agd 
Mr.  Friend  and  Alfred  perused  and  Teperused  Sir  John  Perejl 
deed,  and  examined  the  opinions  of  counsel  of  the  iirsteriilnenei 
Both  law  and  right  appeared  to  be  clearly  on  their  side ;  but 
was  not  likely  that  their  experienced  opponents  should  j 
without  having  some  strong  resource. 


A  dread  mlencB  waa  preaerved  by  Sir  Robert  Percj"  and  by 
^V.  Solicitor  Sharpe.  They  mini  have  some  deep  design; 
'i:i(  il  could  be,  remained  to  be  discovered  even  till  Ibe  day 


cHAPTEa  xm. 

Tkk  day  of  trial  arrived — Mr.  Percy  came  up  to  town,  and 
bronghi  Mrs.  Percy  and  RosamoEd  with  him  to  bis  son  Alfred's, 
(tiU.  tbey  migbt  all  be  together,  and  hear  as  Boon  as  posaible 
[iieir  fate. 

The  trial  came  on  about  tliree  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
court  WHS  uncommonly  crowded,  Mr.  Percy,  his  son  Erasmus, 
ind  nil  bis  friends,  and  Sir  Robert  and  his  adherents,  appeared 
on  opposite  aides  of  the  galleries. 

The  excellent  countenance  and  gentlemanlike  demeanour  of  Mr. 
Percy  were  contrasted  with  [he  dark,  inauspicious  physiognomy 
if  Sir  Robert,  who  sat  opposite  to  him,  and  vbo  was  never 
''ini)uil  one  second,  but  was  continually  throwing  notes  to  his 
liuiscl,  beckoning  or  whispering  to  hia  attorney — while  con- 
il^ive  twitches  of  face  and  head,  snuff-taking',  and  iiandkerchief 
'presd  frequently  to  conceal  the  erpression  of  his  countenance, 
bittayed  the  malignant  flurry  of  bis  spirits, 

Alfred  conducted  his  father's  cause  in  the  most  judicious  and 

ititiperate  manner.     An  attempt  bad  been  made  by  Sir  Robert 

'  ■  (ifi'judice  the  public  against  Mr.  Percy,  by  representing  him 

■Me  descendant  of  a  younger  brother,  who  was  endeavouring 

iliiposBess  the  heir  of  ibe  elder  branch  of  the  family  of  that 

'.j^c,  which  belonged  to  him  by  right  of  inheritance.     Alfred's 

'■  care  was  lo  put  the  court  and  the  jury  in  full  possession 

>1ii.'  (iicts.     He  stated  that  "  His  father,  Lewis  Percy,  plaintiff 

■■'njt  cause,  and  Robert  Percy,  Barl.  defendant,  bolh  descended 

in  Sir  John  Percy,   who   was  their   grandfather.     Sir  John 

'liied  both  his  sons,  who  left  him  two  grandsons,  Robert  was 

'I1I1  of  hia  eldeft.  and  Lewis  of  bis  youngest  ion.   Sir  John  had 

W  1^8%  we  of  them  paternal,  which  went  in  the  (r^quc^ 


^ 


» 


courae  of  dficent  to  the  rcprescntaliTe  of  llie  eldest  rod,  I 
the  preient  Sir  Robert  Percy.  Sir  John's  otUer  estate,  in  Hi 
•bure,  <rhicli  came  to  liim  by  hia  wife,  be  conreyed,  a  abort 
before  bi>  deatb,  to  bis  yoatigest  graodMiD,  the  present  I 
Percy,  wbo  hnd  held  undisiurbed  possession  of  it  formany  y 
But,  in  process  of  time,  Sir  Robert  Percy  mined  himself  by  ] 
and  Having  frEqu^nt  intercom-se  with  Sharpe,  the  solicitor,  i 
Bome  great  emergency  inquired  whether  it  was  not  poaaih 
ahake  the  title  of  his  cousin  Mr.  Percy's  estate.  He  sugp 
that  the  conveyance  might  not  be  forthcuining  ;  but  Sir  Ri 
assured  him  that  both  his  grandfather  and  the  present 
FfTcy  were  men  nf  buainess,  and  that  there  was  little 
either  that  the  deeds  should  "be  lost,  or  that  there  abculd  be 
flaw  in  tlie  title.  Afterwards  a  Rre  broke  out  at  Percy-hall,  w 
consumed  that  wing  of  the  house  in  which  were  Mr.  Pel 
papers — the  papers  were  all  «aved  except  tliis  deed  of  con 
ance.  Mr.  Sharpe  being  accidentally  apprized  of  the 
conveyed  the  intelligence  to  Sir  Robert.  tie  immedit 
commenced  a  suit  against  his  cousin,  and  had  finally  aucoe< 
in  obtaining  a  verdict  in  his  own  favour,  and  possesaion  ol 
Hampshire  estate.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Percy  deliverei 
possession  and  quitted  Percy-hall,  in  consideration  tit 
extensive  improvements  wbich  he  had  made,  and  in 
sideraUon  of  liis  giving  up  lo  Sir  Robert  plate,  furniture,  » 
horses,  and  equipages,  Sir  Robert  had  promised  to  forega  1 
ever  claim  he  might  have  upon  Mr.  Percy  for  the  rents  v 
be  had  received  dnrlng  the  time  he  had  held  the  estate ; 
■fterwards,  Sir  Robert  repented  of  having  made  this  agreen 
broke  his  promise,  and  took  out  a  writ  against  his  cou^  tm 
mane  renta.  They  amounted  to  an  immense  snm,  whick 
Percy  was  utterly  unable  to  pay,  and  he  could  have  hai 
hope  of  avoiding  ruin,  had  the  claim  been  by  law  decided 
him.     fiy  fortunate  circumstances,  however,  lie  had,  while 

pending,   recovered    that   lost    conveyance, 

proved   his  right  to  the   Hampshire  estate.     Of  this   I 

Rpprixe^d  Sir  Robert,  who  had  persisted,  nevertheless,  in  1: 

n,  and  in  his  claim   for  the  meme  renlt.     The  ] 

as  brought  by  Mr.  Percy  in  resistance  of  this 

id  for  the  recovery  «f  his  property." 


Not  OQC  word  of  inveclivc,  of  eloque 
uy  Bttempi  nt  pathos,  did  nur  bairialer  mix  wilh  tliit  itatenient. 
Il  nu  his  object  to  put  the  jur}'  and  the  couit  irlesrly  in  posses- 
sion of  facts,  which,  unadorned,  he  knew  would  appear  stronger 
llun  if  encumbered  by  any  flowtra  of  oratory. 
Having  produced  the  deed,  conveying  the  Hampshire  estate 
■  ill"  father,  Alfred  called  evidence  to  prove  the  aignahire  of 
Ji)lm  Percy,  and  the  handwritiiig  of  the  witnessea.  He 
'lifr  pruved  that  (his  conveyance  had  been  formerly  seen 
among  his  father's  papers  at  Perej-'hall,  ihowed  it  bad  been 
recently  recovered  (ioiQ  Mr.  Falconer's  box  of  papers,  and 
txplained  how  it  had  been  put  there  by  mictakc,  and  he  lup- 
purted  this  fact  by  the  evidence  of  Contmissionei  Falconer, 
fitber-in-luw  to  the  defendant. — Alfred  rested  his  cause  on  these 
proofs,  nod  nuled,  anxious  to  know  what  defence  the  defendant 
Vnl  prepared  to  make. 

To  Ilia  astonishment  and  consternation,  Sir  Robert's  counsel 
produced  another  deed  of  Sir  John  Percy's,  revoking  the  deed  by 
vblch  Sir  John  had  made  over  his  Hampshire  estate  to  his  younger 
Enndson,  Mr.  Percy ;  it  appearing  by  a  clause  in  the  original 
dwd  that  a  power  for  thi?  purpose  had  been  tlierein  reserved. 
This  deed  of  revocation  was  handed  to  the  judge  and  to  the  ju>y, 
that  II  might  be  examined.  The  two  deeds  were  carefully  com- 
pared. The  nicest  inspection  could  not  discover  any  difl'srence 
in  lie  signature  or  seal.  When  Mr.  Friend  exitmined  them,  he 
«u  in  dismay.  The  instrument  appeared  perfect.  Whilst  the 
hrj  were  occupied  in  this  examinatian,  Mr.  Friend  and  Alfred 
.  to  consuil  together. 

Jldone,"  whispered  Mr,  Friend,  "if  ihey  establish 

d  of  rerocBtion— it  sets  us  aside  for  ever," 

«  Mr.  Friend  nor  Alfred  hed  any  doubt  of  its  being  a 

L  but  those,  who  bad  plunged  thus  desperately  in  guilt, 

Wtabitbly  be  provided  with  perjury  anfficient  to  support 


liquiiy. 

Iwe  had  been   prepared!"  said  Mr.   Fri 

«  \m  prepared  for  such  a  stroke  ?     Even  now,  il 

t  eonld  (ummon  witnesses  who  would  discredl 


but  haw 


rt  despair,"  said  Aitni ;  "'  still  we  have  a  cWiCb  'i^_ 


their  oim  vitneases  mny  croiB  each  other,  or  contradict  them- 
Klvei,     Falachood,  with  all  its  caution,  is  afldom  cotlBistenl." 

The  trial  proceeded.  Alfred,  in  ihe  midst  af  the  feara  and 
iighs  of  hi«  iVienda,  and  of  the  triumphant  imiles  and  antici- 
pating congTRtulations  nf  his  enemiea,  continued  to  keep  both 
hi*  tennper  and  his  underatanding  cool.  His  attention  waa  fixed 
upon  the  evidence  produced,  TSgardlesa  of  the  various  sug- 
geationa  whispered  or  written  to  him  hy  ignorant  or  learned 
advisera. 

William  Clerlte,  the  only  mrriving  witness  to  the  deed  of 
revocation  produced  by  Sir  Robert,  was  the  peraon  on  whoae 
evidence  thia  cauac  principally  rested.  He  waa  now  summoned 
to  appear,  and  room  was  made  for  iiim.  He  was  upwards  of 
Blghly  yean  of  age  :  be  came  alovriy  into  court,  and  i 
ippoKing  liimself  upon  his  staff,  hia  head  covered  with  t 
ly  haira,  his  countenance  plecid  and  smiling,  and  hia  who 
reapectahle,  ao  venerable,  aa  to  preposseas,  i 
diately,  the  jury  and  the  court  in  his  favour, 

Alfred  Percy   could  scarcely  believe  it  possible,  that  s 
man  as  thia  could  be  Ihe  person  suborned  to  support  a  forgei; 
After  being  sworn,  he  waa  desired  to  sit  down,  which  he  i~ 
bowing  respectfully  to  the  conrt     Sir  Robert  Percy's 


^■B»l 


proceeded  1 

blUh. 

"  Your  m 
"My  nan 

"Did   yo 


o  the  points  they  desired  b 


a  William  Oerke,  is 
iam  Gierke,"  answe: 


e  thia  paper  before  V   showing  him  t 

I     "I  did — I  was  present  when  Sir  John  Percy  signed  it— 
nie  witness  it,  that  ia,  write  my  name  at  the  bottom,  which  I  di 
■■and  then  he  said,  'Take  notice,  William  Gierke,  this   is  a  i 
revoking  the  deed  by  which  I  made  over  my  Hampahire  esti 
my  youngest  gran daon,  Lewis  Percy.'  " 

The  wilneas  was  going  on,  but  the  counsel  interrupted. 
••  You  BBw  Sir  John  Percy  sign  thi«  deed — you  are  tui 
that?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  that." 
"  It  this  Sir  John  Pen 


97 


e  Ibi 


"  It  is — the  very  u 
name,  that  he  bid  me  putjuat  there." 

■•  You  can  avear  that  this  ia  your  handwriting  1" 

"lean— 1  do." 

"  Do  you  recollect  what  time  Sit  John  Percy  aigned  this 
deedf" 

"  Yes ;  about  three  or  fnur  days  before  his  death." 

"Very  well,  thnlia  all  we  want  of  you,  Mr.  Clerlte," 

Alfred  Percy  desired  that  Gierke  abould  be  detained  in  court, 
that  he  might  cross-examine  him.  The  defendanta  went  oa, 
produced  their  evidence,  examined  all  their  witnesses,  and 
established  all  they  desired. 

Then  it  csme  to  Alfred's  turn  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses 
that  had  been  produced  by  his  adversary.  When  William 
Gierke  re-appeared,  Alfred  regarding  him  stedfaatly,  the  old 
man's  cauniensncc  changed  a  little ;  but  stilt  he  looked  prepared 
lo  stand  a  cross-examination.  In  spite  of  all  his  efibrts,  however, 
be  trembled. 

"Ohl  you  are  trembling  on  the  brink  r 
Alfred,  addressing  him  in  a  low,  solemn  cone 
fleet,  whilst  you  are  allowed  a  mojiient's  t 
must  be  all  you  have  to  spend  in  this  world. 
may  take  you  to  atiolher,  to  appear  before  a  higher  tribunal — 
before  that  Judge,  who  knows  our  hearts,  who  sees  into  yours  at 
this  instant." 

The  staffbi  the  old  man's  hand  shook  violently. 

Sir  Robert  Percy's  counsel  interrupted — said  that  the  witness 
should  not  be  intimidated,  and  appeuled  to  the  court.  The  judge 
was  silent,  and  Alfred  proceeded,  "You  know  that  you  are  upon 
your  oath— these  are  poaaibly  the  last  words  you  may  ever  utter 
—look  thai  lliey  be  true.  You  know  that  men  have  been  struck 
dead  whilst  uttering  falsehoods.  -  You  are  upon  your  oath — did 
you  see  Sir  John  Percy  sign  this  deed  7" 

The  old  iiian  attempted  in  vain  to  articulate. 

"Give  him  time  to  recollect,"  cried  the  counsel  on  the  oppo- 
sil«tide:  "  give  him  leave  to  see  the  writing  now  he  has  his 
ipeotaclei." 

Me  looked  nt  the  writing  twice — hii  head  and  hands  shaking 


f  the  gravel"  sud 
:  "pause,  and  re- 
me.     A  few  years 


10  tliBt  h»  could  not  fix  hia  gpeoUcles.     The  que«tign 
f^ated  by  the  judge.     Tlie  aid  man  grew  pale  as  dea 
Robert  Percy,  jilat  opponile  to  him,  cleared  his  throat 
the  witnerja'a  altenlion,  theu  darted  at  him  such  a  look 
he  eould  give. 
^^        "  Did  I  ice  Sir  John  Percy  sign  this  deed  ?"  repeated 
^L  Clerke:  "  yei,  1  did." 
^^1       "You  hear,  my  lord,  jon  hear,"  cried  Sir  Robert's  eo 
^^K> "  the  witness  says  he  did — there  is  no  occasion  further  to  u 
^^^B^te  tilts  poor  old  man.     He  is  not  used  to  speak  before  mch 
^^Hwidience.     There  is  no  need  of  eloquence — all  we  w 
^^^E'The  evidence  is  positive.     My  lord,  witli  your  lordship's  leavi 
l^^f  ftjtcy  we  may  dismiss  him," 

/  They  were  going  to  hurry  him  away,  hut  Alfred  Percy  twd  t 

with  the  permission  of  the  court,  he  must  croas-examine  that 

□eia  farther,  as  the  whole  event  of  the  trial  depended  upon 

^^^_  degree  of  credit  that  might  he  given  to  hia  vvideDce. 

^^K     By  this  time  the  old  man  had  somewhat  recovered  himself; 

^^HiBW  that  hia  age  and  reverend  appearance  still  prepossesMd 

^^^nnry  in  his  favour,  and  from  their  looka,  and  from  the  whia] 

^^^  near  him,  he  learned  that  his  tremor  and  hesitation  had 

created  any  suspicion  of  guilt,  but  had  been  attributed  rathe 

the  sensibility  of  virtue,  and  the  weakness  of  age.   And,  now  I 

the  momentary  emotion  which  eloquence  bad   produced  on 

mind  had  subsided,  he  recollected  the  bribe  that  had   been  j 

mised  to  him.     He  was  aware  that  he  had  already  sworn  wj 

if  he  contradicted,  might   subject   him   to   be   prosecuted 

^^^f  eijury.     He  now  stood  obatinately  resolved  to  persevere  in 

^^H^iquity.    The  firat  falsehoods  pronounced  and  believed,  the  n 

^^^B^ould  be  easy. 

^^B    *'  Your  name  is   William   Gierke,    and    thia,"   said 
^^V^pointing  to  the  witnesa'a  aignature),  "  is  your  handwridng  f 
^F     "Yes,  I  sayitia." 

^^^      "  You  can  write  then  7"  (putting  a  pen  into  his  hand]  " 
^^Tgood  as  to  write  a  few  words  in  the  presence  of  the  court." 

took  the  pen,  but  after  making  some  fruitless  attempts,  replii 
"  I  am  too  old  lo  write — I  have  not  been  able  to  write  my  ns 
these  many  yeaia — Indeed !  sir,  indeed !  you  are  too  hard  ui 


IF  like  me.  God  knowi,"  said  he,  looking  up  la  Heaven,  lome 
"light  with  feeling,  aome  Biispected  with  hypocrisy — "  God 
iiu'3,  sir.  [  epeak  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  Have 
1  iiny  more  questions  to  put  to  me  ?  I  am  rendj-  to  tell  nil  I 
IV.  What  interest liave  1  to  conceal  any  thing?"  continued  he, 
'  I'uiee  gaining  strength  and  confidence  as  he  went  on  repeating 
c  lessnn  nhich  he  had  been  taught. 

"  [t  ntai  long,  a  long  while  ago,"  he  Mid,   "  since  it  hod  all 

L  iiappened  ;  but   thank   Heaven,  his  memory  had  heen  spared 

''■tand  he  remembered  all  that  had  passed,   the  same  ai  if  it 

jKbut  yeslerdzy.     He  recollected  how  Sir  John  looked,  where 

Khtt,  what  he  said  when  he  signed  this  deed ;  and,  moreover, 

A  often  before  heard  of  a  dislike  Sir  John  had  taken  to  hia 

■   grandson — aj,  to   that  young   gentleman's    father," 

it  Alfred ;  "  and  I  was  verj  sorry  to  hear  it — very  sorry 

lold  be  any  dispute  in  thi-  &milyi  for  1  loved  them  all," 

(,  wiping  hit  eyes — "  ay,  I  loved  'em  all,  and  all  alike,  from 

e  they  were  in  their  cradles.     I  remembet  too,  once,  Sir 

e,  '  William  Gierke,'  says  he,  '  you  are  a  faithful 

a  lad  once " 

A  had  judiciously  allowed  the  witness  to  go  on  as  far  as 
led  with  his  story,  in  the  expectation  that  some  exagge- 
]  and  dontradictian  would  appear;  but  the  judge  now 
ipted  the  old  man,  observing  that  this  was  nothing  to  the 
—that  he  miiat  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  court  with 
I,  but  that  if  he  had  any  thing  more  to  give  in  evidence 
g  the  deed,  he  should  relate  it. 

w  thought  to  be  severe;  and  the  old  man,  after 

g  his  eye   on  the  jury,  bowed  with  an  air  of  resignation, 

i  Blipearance  of  difficulty,  which  excited  their  compossiDO. 

•  may  let  him  go  now,  my  lord,  may   not  we!"  said  Sir 

R  Percy's  counsel. 

I  the  permission  of  his  lordship,  I  will  ask  one  other 

"  said  AirVed. 

W  h  ■hould  he  obserred,  that  after  the  first  examination  of 

I,  Alfred  had  heard  him   say  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  "They 

what  I  had  to  say  about  the  seal."    To  which 

"Enough  without  it." 

,  and  had  obiejrved  t\i&tVWe 


I 


At 

m 


wu  NHnething   underneath   it — through   a  small  bole 

parohmeiit  he  saw  sometbing  between  tbe  purchraent  and  C 

"You  were  present,  I  ibiak  you  aay,  Mr.  Gierke, 
'when  this  deed  was  signed,  hut  when  it  was  sealed?" 

r,"  cried  Gierke,  eager  to  bring  out  tbia  part  of  llie 
it  had  been  prepared  fur  Mm  by  Sir  Robert j  "I 
■nrely  was ;  and  I  remember  it  particularly,  because  of  a  liWie 
leinarkahle  circumstance :  Sir  John,  God  bless  him ! — I  tbink  1 

im  DOW My  lord,  under  tbia  seal,"  continued  the  old 

addressing  himself  to  the  judge,  and  putting  bis  shrivellvil 
finger  upon  tbc  seal,  "  under  tbia  very  Beal  Sir  John  put  a  as- 
pence — and  he  called  upon  me  to  observe  him  doing  it — for,  my 
my  opinion,  he  tboughl  then  of  «bat  might  Dome  t« 
pass — he  bad  a  sort  of  a  foreboding  of  this  day.  And  now,  nij 
lord,  order  them,  if  you  please,  to  break  the  seu! — break  it  before 
them  all, — and  if  there  is  not  the  sixpence  under  it,  wby  this 
deed  is  not  Sir  John's,  and  tbls  is  none  of  my  writing,  and," 
cried  he,  lifting  up  his  handa  and  eyes,  "  1  am  a  liar,  and  per- 

There  was  a  profound  silence.  The  seal  was  broken.  The 
sixpence  appeared.  It  was  handed  in  triumph,  by  Sir  Robert 
Percy's  counsel,  to  the  jury  and  to  the  judge.  Tliere  aeemed  to 
be  no  longer  a  doubt  remaining  in  tbe  minds  of  the  jury — and  b 
murmur  of  congratulation  among  the  partisans  of  Sir  Robert 
■earned  to  anticipate  tbe  verdict. 

"'Tia  nl!  over,  1  fear,"  whiapered  Friend  lo  Alfred.  "Alfred, 
you  have  done  all  that  could  be  done,  but  tbey  have  (worn  through 
every  thing — it  is  over  with  ua." 

"  Not  yel,"  said  Alfred.     Every  eye  turned  upon  him,  soma 

i^ni  pity,  some  from  curiosity,  to  see  how  he  bore  his  defeat. 

At  length,  when  there  was  silence,  be  begged  to  be  permitted  to 

look  at  tbe  sixpence.     The  judge  ordered  that  it  should  be  shown 

He  held  it  to  the  light  to  examine  tbe  date  of  tbe  com; 

discovered  a  faint  impression  of  e  head  on  the  sixpence,  and, 
closer  inspection,  he  made  out  the  date,  and  siiowed  cleady 
that  the  date  of  the  coin  was  Inter  than  tbe  dale  of  tbe  deed:  s« 
that  there  was  an  absolute  impossibility  that  thia  sixpence  could 
have  been  put  under  the  seal  of  the  deed  by  Sir  Jobu. 


Tbe  moment   Alfred   stated   this   fact,  the   counsel    • 
Tiu^ita  side  took  the  sixpence,  esumined  it,  threw  down   his 
.f,  and  left  the  court     People  looked  at  each  other  in  aito- 
SiEieiit.    The  judge  ordered  that  William  Gierke  should  be 
jjiied,  that  he  might  he  prosecuted  by  the  crown  for  perjury. 
I'Ud  old  man  fell  bock  aeaaelesa.     Mr.  Sharpe  and  Sir  Robert 
-uy  pushed  their  way  together  out  of  court,  disclaimed  by 
.'.I ho  had  till  now  appeared  as   their  friends.     No  farther 
' '  iilfnce  was  offered,  so  that  here  the  triul  closed.  The  judge  gave 
1  rhort,  impressive   chaise  to  the  jury,  who,  without  withdraw- 
ing, bstantly  gave  their  verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaintJIT,  Lewis 
Percy — a  verdict  that  was  received  with  loud  acclauiationa,  which 
not  even  respect  to  the  court  could  restrain. 
Mr.  Percy  and  Alfred  hastily  shook  hands  with  tlieir  friends, 
<!  in  the  midst  of  universat  applause  hurried  away  to  carry 
L'i>od  news  to  Mrs.  Percy  and  Rosamond,  who  were  at  Alfred's 
i^e,  waiting  to  hear  the  event  of  the  trial. 
Nfiiher  Alfred  nor  Mr.   Percy   had  occasion   to  speak — the 
ii^ul  Mrs.  Percy  and  Roaamond  saw  them  ihej  knew  the 

'  Ves,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  "  our  fortime  ia  restored  ;  and  doubly 

<  <|iv  we  are,  in  having  regained  i(,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
'I'liL'e  of  mind  and  ability  of  my  son." 

iliK  mother  and  sister  embraced  Alfred  with  tears  of  delight. 
Flit  some  moments  a  spectator  might  have  imagined  that  he 
Iwheld  a  family  in  deep  affliction.  But  soon  through  these  tears 
tppeared  on  the  counlenaoce  of  each  individual  the  radiance  of 
""'.  tiiiilei  of  affection,  tenderness,  gratitude,  and  every   de- 

'!^'fij  benignant  feeling  of  the  human  heart. 

'  (las  any  body  sent  to  Mrs.  Hungerford  and  to  Lady  Jane 

■inrille!''  said  Mr.  Percy. 

"  Ve^  yes,  messengers  were  sent  off  the  moment  the  verdict 
■■  given,"  tiud  Erasmus ;  "  I  took  care  of  that." 

"Il  is  a  pity,"  said  Rosamond,  "  that  Caroline  is  not  here  at 
till  momedt,  and  Godfrey." 

Il  is  best  as  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Percy :  "  we  have  that  pleasure 


\ti^  now,  my  belovrd  children,"  sud   Mr.  Percy, 
"     "      s,  let  me  here,  i 


tiVst 


of  all  of  you  to  nhom  1  owe  bo  large  a  ibare  of  my  happb 
■it  down  quietly  for  a  fevr  minuteB  to  enjoy  'the  sober  c 
L  of  waking  bliss.'  " 


CHAPTER  XLIU. 

i   day  after  the   trial   brought   eeveral  happy  letters  to  the 
Percys.     Rosamond  called  it  the  day  ofbappy  letters,  and  ' 
name  it  waievei  after  recorded  in  the  family.     Ths  fint 
tllele  letten  was  from  Godfrey,  bb  follows : 

Dear  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  Biaters  all !     I  hope  j 
not  under  any  anxiety  about  me,  for  here  t  am,  lafe  a 
d,  and   iti  excellent  quarters,  at   tbe   house  of  Mynha 
Grinderweld,  Groenaveld,   and  Slidde  re  child,   Amsterdam,  t 

I   Dutch  nierehaiitB  who  were  shipwrecked  on  out  coast  years  ag( 

If  it  bad  happened  yesterday,  the  thing  could  not  be  fresher 

'  memories.     My  dear  Rosamond,  when  we  laughed  a1 

I  itrange  names,  square  figures,  and  formal  advice  to  us,  il 
we  should,  by  the  changes  and  chances  of  human  even 

I  reduced  to  distress,  we  little  thought  that  I,  a  prisoner,  i 
literally  come  to  seek  shelter  at  their  door.  And  moathospitat 
have   I   been   received.     National   prejudices,   which    1    ei 
acquired,  1  don't  know  how,  against  the  Dutch,  made  me  Gai 
that  a  Dutchman   could  think  only  of  himself,  and  would  g 
nothing  for  notliiiig :  I  can  only  say  from  experience,  I   hi 
been   aa   hospitably  treated   in   Amsterdam  aa  ever  I 
London.     These  honest  merchants  have  overwhelmed  n 
dvilities  and  Bubslaiitial  serricee,  and  sdll  ihey  seem  to  thil 
they  can  never  do  enough  for  me,     I  wish  I  may  ever  sea  th 
on  E[igliah  ground  again.     But  we  have  no  Percy-hall  to  rece 
ihem  in  now  ;  and  as  well  as  1  remember  the  Hitis,  we  oo 
not  conveniently  stow  more  than  one  at  a  time.     Side  by  a 
as  they  stood  after  breakfast,   I  recollect,  at  Percy-hall,  t) 
would  completely  till  up  the  parlour  at  tlie  Hills. 

"  I  may  well  be  in  high  spirits  to-day  ;  for  these  good  pe<^ 

_  have  just  been  lellicg  me,   that  the  measures  they  have  bei 


ira 

taking  to  get  my  excTiange  effected,  have  so  far  succeedfd,  they 
have  reaioii  tu  believe  tliaC  in  a  week,  or  a  fortnight  at  furtlieBt, 
1  ihoU  be  under  weigh  for  England. 

"  In  the  mean  lime,  you  will  wonder  perhaps  how  1  got  here  ; 
for  I  perceive  that  1  have  subjected  myself  to  Roaamond's  old 
reproach  of  never  beginning  my  story  at  the  beginning.  My 
Esther  used  to  say,  half  the  mintakes  in  human  affairs  arise  from 
our  taAing  for  granted;  but  I  think  I  may  take  it  for  gvanled, 
that  either  from  the  newspapers  or  from  Gascoigtie,  who  must 
be  in  Engtuid  by  this  time,  you  have  learned  that  the  Iraniport 
I  was  on  board,  with  my  division  of  the  regiment,  parted  convoy 
in  the  storm  of  the  IBth,  in  the  night,  and  at  daybreak  fell  in 
with  two  Dutchmen.  Our  brave  boya  fought  as  Englishmen 
always  do ;  but  all  that  ii  over  now,  ao  it  does  not  Bignify 
prosing  about  it.  Two  to  one  was  too  much — we  were  captured. 
I  had  not  been  five  minutes  on  the  Dutchman's  deck,  when  I 
oliserved  one  of  the  sailors  eyeing  me  very  attentively.  Presently 
he  came  up  and  asked  if  my  name  was  not  Percy,  and  if  I  did 
not  recollect  lo  havp  Been  bim  before  I  He  put  me  in  mind  oi 
ibe  shipwreck,  and  tuld  me  he  was  one  of  the  sailors  who  were 
harboured  in  one  of  my  father's  outhouses  whilst  they  were 
repairiug  tlie  wreck.  I  asked  him  whnt  had  become  of  the 
drunken  carpenter,  and  (old  him  the  disaster  that  ensued  in 
consequence  of  that  rascal's  carelessness.  My  sailor  was  exces- 
sively shocked  at  the  account  of  the  fire  at  Percy-liall :  he 
lliumped  his  breast  till  I  thoueht  he  would  have  broken  his 
hreast-bone ;  and  after  relieving  his  mind  by  cursing  and 
■wearing  in  high  Dutch,  low  Dutch,  and  English,  against  the 
dnuiken  carpenter,  he  told  me  there  was  no  use  in  saying  any 
mote,  for  that  he  had  punished  himself. — He  was  found  dead 
one  morning  behind  a  barrel,  from  which  in  the  night  he  had 
been  drinking  spirits  surreptitiously  through  a  straw.  Pray  tell 
this  to  old  John,  wlio  used  always  to  prophesy  that  this  fellow 
would  come  to  no  good :  assure  hiro,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
tlul  ell  the  Dutch  sailors  do  not  deserve  his  maledictiona.  Tell 
him,  I  can  answer  for  the  poor  fellow  who  recognized  me,  and 
«ho,  during  the  whole  passage,  never  failed  to  show  mc  and  my 
Mknr-pTUDners  every  tittle  attention  in  his  powec.  Wb«,n  vb 
I  reminded  me   o^    fee   tiMSiS^ 


might  have  periahed  before  I  could 


which,  without  hie 

e  recollected,  b: 
rested  till  ho  hit 


■bowed  me  the  wa;  Eo  their  houae,  and 
me  well  letiled. 

"  You  will  expect  from  me  some  account  of  thia  place.  You 
need  not  expect  anj,  for  just  as  1  had  got  to  this  line  b  m^ 
letter  appeared  one  who  has  put  all  the  lions  of  Amsterdam 
fairly  out  of  my  liead — Mr.  Greshara  !  He  has  been  for  lome 
weeka  in  the  country,  and  has  just  returned.  The  Dutch 
merchants,  not  knowing  of  his  being  acquainted  with  my  faioily, 
never  mentioned  him  to  me,  nor  me  to  him  :  so  our  surprise  at 
meeting  was  great.  What  pleasure  it  is  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  to  a  poor  prisoner,  to  see  any  one  from  dear  England,  and 
one  who  knows  our  own  friends !  I  had  nerer  seen  Mr.  Gresham 
myself,  hut  you  have  all  by  your  letters  made  me  well  acquainted 
with  him.  I  like  him  prodi^ously,  to  use  a  lady's  word  [not 
yours,  Rosamond).  Letters  from  Mr.  Heiiry  were  waiting  (or 
him  here ;  he  has  just  opened  them,  and  the  first  news  he  telll 
me  is,  that  Caroline  is  going  to  he  married  I  Is  it  possible ! 
Count  Altenberg  !  The  last  lime  1  heard  irom  you,  you  men- 
tioned nothing  of  all  this.  Some  of  your  letters  must  have  been 
lost  Pray  write  again  immediately,  and  do  not  take  it  for 
granted  that  I  shall  be  at  home  before  a  letter  reaches  me;  but 
give  me  a  full  history  of  every  thiug  up  to  the  present  moment. 
Groensveld  is  sealing  his  letters  for  London,  and  must  have 
mine  now  or  never.  Adieu  I  Pray  write  fully ;  you  cannot  be 
too  minute  for  a  poor  prisoner. 
I  "  Yours  affectionately, 

■  "burning  with  curiosity, 

■  "  GoDFaEV  Perot." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Gresham  to  Mr.  Henry  farther  informed 
ihero,  that  Godfrey's  exchange  was  actually  effected,  and  (hat 
he  had  secured  his  passage  on  board  a  vessel  just  ready  to  sail 
for  Englnn 

Next   came  letters  from   Count  Altenberg.     Briefly, 
laconic  style  of  a  man  pressed  at  once  by  sudden  events  i 
strong  feelings,  be  related  that  at  the  siege  of  the  city  of  * 

■  by  the  French,  early  in  the  monung  o{  Ae  da^f  on  which  it 


108 

|Mted  Itiat  the  enemy  vtnild  aitempt  to  stomi  the  place,  his 

,   while   iuspecliug   the   fortiScatians,   was   killed   by   a 
n-ball,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Count  had  been  standing 
t  before.     All  public  affairs  were  chuiigcd  In  hia 
y  by  the  death  of  the  prinoe.     His  Buccesanr,  of  a  weak 
willing  to  purchase  present  ease,  atid  to  secure 
«  pleasurea,  al  any  price — ready  to  give  up  the  honour 
|l  country,  and  aubniit  to  the  conqueror — that  he  had  been 
'f  intriguing  with  the  enemy,  had  been  suspected,  and 
ipidoti  was  confirmed  by  his  dastardly  capitulation  when 
beans  of  defence  were  in  hie  power  and  the  spirit  of  hit 
le  eager  for  resistance. 

'  th  indignation,  heightened  by  grief,  contrast,  and  deapuring 
a.  Count  Altenherg  had  remoDatrated  in  vain — hod 
as  minister,  to  put  his  signature  to  the  cajiitulation — 
I  solicited  urgently  to  concede — offers  of  wealth  and 
■«  pressed  upon  him :  these  he  rejected  with  scorn.  Re- 
l  from  all  hia  public  engagements  by  the  death  of  the 
(,  and  by  the  retiring  of  ihe  princess  from  court,  Count 
pberg  refused  to  act  as  minister  under  his  successor ;  and 
•Ming  that,  under  such  a  successor  to  the  goTemmenC,  no  means 
"'  irrving  or  savbg  the  country  remained,  he  at  once  deter- 
i'lnedtoquit  it  forever:  resolved  to  live  in  a  free  country, 
iri'ddy  his  own,  half  by  hirth  and  wholly  by  inclination,  where 
I  had  property  sufficient  to  secure  him  independence,  sufficient 
'  I  liis  own  wishes,  and  for  those  of  his  beloved  Caroline — a 
■  milry  where  he  could  enjoy  better  than  on  any  other  spot  in 
''I"  whole  compass  of  the  civilized  world,  the  blessings  of  real 
''trly  and  of  domestic  tranquillity  and  happiness, 
ilia  decision  made,  it  was  promptly  executed.  He  left  to  a 
"I'iirl  the  transacting  the  sale  of  hia  German  property,  and 
Uroline  concluded  his  letter  with 


I 


tportfl   are   obtained,   every   thing   ready.     Early  next 
'  set  out  for  England  ;  hy  the  first  of  next  month  we 


in  came  a  letter  from  Lord  OMborough.    Some  time  m^ 


^«D< 


vioiuil]'  la  the  trial,  surprised  at  ncitlier  seeiog  Mr.  Temple  i 
hearing  of  his  matciage,  his  lordship  had  written  lo  inquire  whal     | 
delayed  hia  promised  return.     Taking  it  for  granted  that  he  n 
ntftrried,  his  lordship  in  the  mo«t  polite  manner  hegged  that 
would  prevail  upon  his  bride  to  enliven  the  retirement  of  aji  C 
Statesman  by   her  sprightly  company.     As   the  friend  of  b 
father  he  made  this  request,  with  a  confidence  in  her  heredity 
sliow  him  kindneEB. 
In  reply  to  this  letier,  Mr,  Temple  told  hia  friend  and  mail 
iwhat  had  delayed  his  marriage,  and  why  he  had  hitherto  f< 
Ironble   him  on  the  subject.     Lord  Oldborough. 
id  indignant,  uttered  once  and  but  once  coutemptiw 
,4xelamatio[is   against   the   "  inconceivable    meanness    ol 

impshire,"  and  tlie  "  inhnitely  small  mind  of  hia  grace  : 
Greenwich:"  then,  wilhoutcondescending  toanycommun' 
'%]th  inferior  powers,  his  lordship  applied  directly  to  the  highl 
authority.  The  consequence  was  that  a  place  donble  the  Till 
of  that  which  had  been  promised  was  given  to  Mr.  Temple,  ai 
it  was  to  announce  his  appointment  tu  it  that  occasioned  tl 
present  letter  from  Lord  Oldborough,  enclosing  one  from  U 
Secretary  Cope,  who  "  had  it  in  command  to  assure  hii  lordib 
that  the  delay  had  arisen  solely  from  the  anxious  desire  c 
majesty's  ministers  to  mark  their  respect  for  his  lardshh 
recommendation,  and  their  sense  of  Mr.  Temple's  meri^  I 
doing  more  than  had  been  originally  proposed,  An  opporttuit 
for  which  they  had  impatiently  wailed,  had  now  put  it  into  thi 
power  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  iutenliona  in  a  moi 
which  they  trusted  would  prove  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  I 
lordship." 

The  greatest  care  was  taken  hotb  in  substance  and  manner 
gratify  Lord  Oldborough,  whose  loss  had  been  felt,  and  wha 
value  had,  upon  comparison,  increased  in  estimation, 

Rosamond  was  rewarded  by  seeing  the  happiness  of  the  nu 
she  loved,   and  hearing  him  declare   that   he  owed  it  to  lu 

"  Rosamond's  prudence! — Whoever  expected  to  hear  this 
Mr.  Percy  exclaimed.     "  And  yet  the  praise  is  just.     So,  henc4 
forward,   none  need  ever  despair   of  grafting  prudence 
leroiity  of  disposition  and  vivacity  of  temper." 


Mr.  Temple  obtained  from  Rnsamand  a  promise  to  be  hii,  an 
90on  as  her  sister  Caroline  and  her  brother  Ehould  arrive. 

Lady  Jane  Granville,  nho  felt  the  warmest  interest  in  their 
proipenty,  waa  the  first  to  whom  they  cuLiiniutiicutetl  all  thifl 
joyful  inteliigcnue.  Her  ladyship 'a  horses  had  indeed  reason  to 
me  this  day ;  for  they  did  mace  work  thie  day  than  London 
horses  ever  accomplished  before  in  the  same  numher  of  houcB, 
not  excepting  even  those  of  the  mercDesa  Mrs,  John  Prevost; 
for  Lady  Jane  found  it  necessary  to  drive  about  to  her  thousand 
acquaintance  to  spread  the  news  of  the  triumph  and  felicity  of 
the  Percy  family. 

In  themidai  of  this  tumult  of  joy,  Mr.  Percy  wrote  two  letters; 
one  was  to  his  faithful  old  steward,  John  Nelson,  who  deserved 
from  his  master  this  mark  of  regard  ;  the  other  was  to  Ccmmil- 
rioner  Falconer,  to  make  him  some  friendly  offers  of  assistance 
in  his  own  alTairB,  and  to  beg  that,  through  him,  his  daughter, 
the  unhappy  and  deserted  lady  of  Sir  Robert  Percy,  might  be 
assured  that  neither  Mr.  Percy  nor  any  of  his  family  wished  to 
put  her  to  inconvenience ;  and  that  far  from  being  in  haste  to 
return  to  Percy-hall,  they  particularly  wished  to  wait  in  town 
for  ^e  arrival  of  Caroline  and  Count  ^Itenbcrg;  and  they 
therefore  requested  that  she  would  not  hasten  her  removal,  from 
any  false  idea  of  thea  impatience.  We  said  the  deserted  lady 
of  Sir  Robert  Percy,  for  Sir  Robert  had  fled  from  the  country. 
On  quitting  the  court  aAer  the  trial,  he  took  all  the  ready  money 
he  had  previously  collected  from  his  tenants,  and  set  out  for  the 
continent,  leaving  a  note  for  his  wife,  apprizing  her  "  that  she 
would  never  see  him  more,  and  that  she  had  better  return  to 
her  father  and  mother,  as  be  had  no  means  left  to  support  her 
extravagance." 

Commissioner  Falconer  was  at  this  time  at  Falcaner-court, 
where  he  bad  been  obliged  to  go  to  settle  some  business  with  bis 
tenantry,  previously  to  the  sale  of  his  land  for  the  redemption  ot 
Cunningham.  The  Commissioner's  answer  to  Mr.  Percy's  letter 
[•follows: 

lonot  tell  you,  my  dear  sir,  how  much  I  was  touched  by 
of  your  letter  and  conduct — so  dilfErent  from  what 
with  from  others.     I  will  aol  clowti.  ^ovii  \iQ.-^f^tw 


I  —in  which,  believe  me,  I  heartUy  rejoice — by  the  melanel 
I    detail  of  all  my  own  Borrows  and  disappoint 
'    ODSwer  briefly  tu  your  friendly  inquiries  respecting  my  aifoir 
"And  first,  for  my  unfortunatemarried  daughter,  who  hail 
in  this  terrible  manner  returned  upon  our  hands.     She  ths 
you  for   your   indulgence,   on    which   she   will   not   en 
Before  you  receive  this,  she  will  have  left  Percy-hall. 
going  to  live  with  a  Miss  ClBpham,  a  great  heiress,  who  want! 
fashionable  companion  and  chaperon.     Mrs.  Falco 
acquainted  with  her  at  Tunbridge,  and  has  devised  this  plan  fl 
Arabella,     I  fear  Bell's  disposition  will  not  suit  such  a  siti 
hut  she  hss  no  other  resource. 

"  Mrs.  Falconer  and  Georgiana  have  so  oser-managed  n 
with  respect  to  Petcalf,  that  it  has  ended,  as  1  long  since 
it  would,  in  his  brealdng  off.     If  Mrs.  Falconer  had  taken  o 
advice,  Georgiana  might  now  be  completely  settled;  instead  ^ 
which  she  is  fitting  out  for  India.     She  is  going,  to  be  sure,i| 
good  company  ;  but  in  my  opinion  the  expense  (which,  Hean 
knows,  I  can  ill  afford)  will  t>e  thrown  away  like  all  the  r 
for  Georgiana  has  been  much  worn  by  late  hours,  and  thou 
still  young,  has,  I  fear,  lost  her  bloom,  and  looks  rather  c 
for  India. 

"  1  am  truly  obliged  to  yi 
offer  with  respect  to  Fait 
stopped  the  sale  of  the  furniture.     1  siiall  rejoit 
good  tenant  as  Mr.  Temple.     It  is  indeed  muc 
to  me  to  let  thnn  to  sell.     The  accammadation, 
will  put  it  in  my  power  to  release  Cunningham,  which  ia  i 
most  pressing  difficulty. 

"As  you  are  the  only  person  in  the  world  now  who  takea 
interest  in  my  affairs,  or  to  whom  I  can  safely  unburden  i 
mind,  I  must,  though  1  know  complaint  to  be  useless,  relic 
my  heart  by  it  for  a  moment.  1  can  safely  say,  that  tor  I 
last  ten  years  of  my  life  I  have  never  spent  a  day  for  myu^. 
have  been  continually  planning  and  toiling  to  advance  i 
family,— not  an  opportunity  lias  been  neglected;  and  yet  bt 
this  very  family  springs  all  my  unhappinesa.  Even  M 
Falconer  blames  me  as  the  cause  of  that  tad  tiaineit,  which  b 
19  for  ever,  and  deprived  us  of  all  our  tKends — m 
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-'<  nSbrded  an  excuse  for  breaking  all  ptomiaea.  There  are 
,,iiy,  whom  I  will  not  name,  but  ihey  are  persons  now  high  in 
,:.lp,  who  have — I  may  venture  to  say  ii  to  you — used  me 
::::<efaaj  ill. 

'  Many  an  honest  tradesman  and  manufacturer,  to  lay  nothinj^ 
;  nieu  of  inlenia  in  the  liberal  professions,  I  have  seen  in  the 
irte  of  lliv  last  forty  years  make  their  own  Fortunea,  and  large 
mines,  while  I  have  ended  worse  than  I  began— have  literally 
'11  working  all  my  life  for  othsrb,  not  only  without  reward, 
'  t  without  tlianks.  If  I  were  to  begin  life  aguin.  1  certainly 
■  ::]i\  follow  your  principles,  my  dear  sir,  and  depend  more 
..i.ri  myself  and  less  upon  others,  Ihao  1  have  done — But  now 
"  '  over.  Let  me  aaaure  you,  that  in  the  midst  of  my  own 
<i)[(tmes,  I  rejoice  in  your  prosperity,  and  in  the  esteem  and 
:><.'ct  wilh  which  1  hear  yau  and  yours  spoken  of  hy  all, 

i'reient  my  aSectionate  regatda  and  congratulations  to  Mn. 
<iy,  and  to  all  your  amiable  and  happy  circle.  Propriety  and 
iitig  for  my  poor  daughter.  Lady  Percy,  must  prevent  my 
Li  Liig  at  present  my  personal  congratulations  tu  you  at  Percy- 
!i ;  but  I  trust  you  will  not  the  less  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
■■!  Hiuichment. 

"  1  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"Your  obliged  and  faithful 
"  Friend  and  servant, 

"T.  Falconer. 

"  r.S, — I  have  just  learnt  that  tlie  little  place  I  mentioned  to 
!  I  MCred  Percy,  when  we  last  met,  is  not  disposed  of.  Lard 
!!>iimigirs  influence,  as  Mr.  Temple  well  knows,  ia  still  all- 
'"-^rful;  and  yotir  interest  with  his  lordship,  you  must  be 
ii'ilile.  it  greater  than  that  of  any  other  person  living,  without 
v-ption.  A  word  frocn  you  would  do  the  business  for  me.  ll 
I'lii  a  tiille,  which  I  should  once  have  been  ashamed  to  ask: 
I'  it  i*  now  a  matter  of  necessity." 

It  event  of  the  trial,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Percy  family 

b  pruperly,  were  beard  with  transports  of  joy  by  the  old 

They  had  nut  needed  the  effect  of  contrast,  to  make 

].  the   value  of  their  good   laiidlotdi 
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Hltsitiljf  Sir  Robert  Percy's  tyranny,  and  all  that  he  had  n 
tbom  auffer  for  their  obstinate  fidelity  to  the  o[4  branch, 
keighlenrd  and  fortilied  their  attachmeiiL  It  was  now  I 
'(um  to  glory  in  that  honest  obstinacy,  and  with  the 
English  sense  of  juitice,  ihey  triuin]>hed  in  having  the  right 
Dwneri  restored  in  their  e>tate,  and  to  the  aeat  o(  their  sncest 
As  the  Percy  family  eroased  the  veil-known  bridge  at  the  i 
of  the  village,  thuse  bells,  which  had  sounded  so  mournfully,  wl 
had  been  muffled  ivben  tliey  quitted  their  home,  now  rang  01 
merry  itiumphant  peal — and  it  was  rung  by  the  hands  of  the  » 
same  persons  who  hud  formerly  given  that  proof  of  atlachm 
to  him  in  his  adversity. — Emotion  ss  strong  now  seized  ' 
Percy's  heart.  At  the  same  spot  he  jumped  out  of  the  carrii 
and  by  the  same  path  along  which  be  had  hastened  to  stop 
bell-ringers,  leit  they  should  ruin  themselves  with  Sir  Rah 
be  now  hastened  to  see  and  thank  these  honest,  coursga 
people.  Tn  passing  through  t)ie  vQlnge,  which  had  been  fre* 
■wept  and  garnished  the  people,  whom,  he  remembered  to  hi 
seen  in  tears  fullowing  the  carriage  at  their  departure,  were  b 
crowding  10  their  doors  with  faces  bright  with  smiles.  B 
that  had  never  stirred,  and  backs  thut  had  never  bent  for 
now  eager  with  low  bows  to  mark  their  pr* 
:ipect  to  the  true  man.  There  were  no  noisy  acclamaUoni, 
touched,  llie  voices  of  the  young  children,  howev 
were  heard,  who,  as  their  mothers  held  them  up  in  their  an 
to  see  the  landlord,  of  whom  they  had  heard  bo  much,  offei 
their  tittle  nosegays  as  the  open  carriage  passed,  and  repeM 
'blessings  on  those,  on  whom  from  their  cradles,  they  hod  hei 
bleubgs  bestowed  hy  their  paieiits. 

The  old  steward  stood  ready  at  the  park-gate  to  open  itfiw! 
master.  His  master  and  the  ladies  put  their  hands  out  of  1 
carriage  to  shake  hands  with  him,  but  he  could  not  stand  it.  1 
jiut  touched  his  master's  hand.  Tears  streamed  down  his  Iki 
and  turning  away  without  being  able  to  say  one  word,  he  1 
Iiimself  in  the  porter's  lodge. 

As  they  drove  up  to  the  house,  they  saw  standing  on  the  ati 
iting — and  long  had  he  been  waiting  there,  for  the  first  ion 
the  carriage^ ohn son,  the  butler,  who  had  followed  I 
the  Hills,  and  had  aerved  them  in  their  fallen  fbrtut 


nnv  himself.     Before  the  hall-door,  tride  a 

I,  he  gtuod,  with  the  livery-servanti  in  due  nrd 

s,  ihe  good  old  housekeeper,  had  been  Jeni  dowii  to 

e  receptian  of  the  family,  and  a  Horld   of  trouble 

;  but  all  nas  now  Hghl  aud  propi^r,  and  she  wae  as 

19  the  youngest  of  her  maidens  could  have  been, 

g  the  ladies  to  their  apanmenCe,  in  showing  all  the 

d  doing  what  she  called  the  honoitm  of  the  ra-in- 

^he  could  have  wished  to  have  vented  a  little  of  her 

a  liBve  told  how  some  thing?  had  been  left ; 

«■  taite  and  judgment,  nnd  her  seiiae  of  what  would 

itid  mJHtress,  repressed  all  recrimina- 

ic  help  of  frequent  recurrence  to  her  snuttbox,  in 

■reat,  together  with  much  rubbing  of  her  hands,  and 

Bg  of  her  head,  she  got  throug'h  it,   without  naming 

riloold  not  be  thought  of,  as  she  observed,  an  this 

of  the  Percy   family  »a9  completed  by   the 

■ey,  of  Caroline,  and  Count  Altenberg.    Godirey 

as  his  family  were  nettled  at  Percy-hull.      After  his 

loe  from  his  home  and  country,  he  doubly  enjoyed  this 

■bmestic  prosperity.    Beloved  as  Rosamond  was  by  rich 

B  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  general  favourite  of  her 

w  approaching  marriage  spread  new  and  universal  joy. 

"lie  to  give  an  ideaof  the  congratulation  a,  and  of  tha 

various  preparations,  which  were  going  on  at  this 

'-hall,  espetiully  in  the  lower  regionb.     Even  Mrs. 

tcfulating  genius  was  insufficient  for  the  exigencies 

■,     Indeed,  her  head  and  her  heart  were  now  at  per- 

loe,  continually  counteracting  and  contradicting  each 

moment  delighted  with  the  joy  and  affection  of  the 

r,  she  would  come  up  to  boast  of  it  to  her  mistress  and 

*l*dtM;  the  next  moment  she  would  scold  all   the 

\g  OUT  of  their  wits,  and  fat  not  minding  or  knowing 

Ihey  were  doing,  or  ordered  to  do,  '■  no  more  than 

the  wood;"  then   proving  the  next  minute  and 

;  that  She  was  "  reallij  ijvUe  as  bad  an  themieha. 

ttf  fhr  the  thoughts  of  Miss   Rosamond's   marriage 

ely  upside  down — for  she  had  been,  ll 
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Mia  RoMmond'i  cKristening,  held  her  by  proxy,  and  eonti 
her  always  aa  her  particular  own  cliild,  and  well  she  mig 
a  better,  except,  perhaps.  Miss  Caruiine — I  should  aa] 
MSfrfera— never  breathed," 

The  making  a  dei.ert  ialsnd  for  Miss  Rosamond's  wei 
dinner  nas  the  object  which  had  taken  such  forcible  poii 
of  Mrs.  Harte's  imagination,  that  till  it  uas  accomplished 
in  vain  to  hope  that  any  other  could,  In  her  eyes,  appear  \ 
kind  of  proportion.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  aentiinentol  joj 
stairs,  and  ill  tbeniidatof  all  the  important  buainesB  of  settle 
and  lawyers,  Mrs.  Harte  was  'pursuing  the  settled  purpose 
soul,  eunstructing  with  infinite  care,  as  directed  byheTdOli 
English  Housekeeper,  a  dtsert  island  for  a  tBfddmg,  in  a 
china  dish,  with  a  mount  in  the  middle,  two  Hgurea  up( 
mount,  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  a  knot  of  rock-candy  al 
feet,  and  gravel-walks  otthot  comjita,  judiciously  inl 
every  direction  their  domin.' 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

A»  soon  as  it  was  poasibie,  after  his  return  to  Percy-hal 
Percy  went  to  pny  his  respects  lo  Lord  Oldborough.  He 
this  great  statesman  happy  in  retirement,  without  any  ftffei 
of  happiness.  Tliere  were  proofs  in  every  thing  about  hil 
his  mind  had  unbent  itself  agreeably  ;  his  powers  hod  expl 
upon  different  objects,  building,  planting,  improving  the  ac 
the  people. 

He  had  many  tastes,  which  had  long  lain  dormant,  or  : 
which  had  been  held  in  subjugation  by  one  tyrant  passion. 
paasion  vanquished,  the  former  tastes  resumed  their  ae 
The  superior  strength  of  bis  character  was  shown  in  his 
recurring  to  ambition.  Its  vigour  was  displayed  in  the  : 
by  which  he  supplied  himself,  not  only  with  variety  of  occ 
but  with  variety  of  motive.  Those,  who  best  know  the 
mind  must  hs  aware  of  the  difUclilty  of  supplying  mot 
one  accustomed  lo  stimulus  of  so  high  a  kind,  as  that  to 
Lord  Oldborough  had  been  habitoaled.     For  one  who  bu 


Dl  the  head  of  the  govemnient  of  n  great  nstion,  to  make  for 
liimself  objects  in  the  stillness  and  privacy  of  a  country  life, 
tequired  no  common  talent  and  energy  of  soul,  llie  difficulty 
vKs  increased  lo  Lord  Oldborough,  for  to  hioi  tbe  vast  reeo' 
«f  a  taste  for  Utetnture  was  wanting. 

The  biographer  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  tells  us,  that  tliough  he 
lind  not  forgotten  his  classical  attainments,  be  bad  little  taste  for 
liierary  occupations.  Sir  Robert  once  enpreased  his  regret  on 
lliis  subject  to  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  library  at  Houghton.  "  I  wbb," 
he  said,  "  t  took  as  much  delight  in  reading  as  you  do  ;  it  would 
he  the  means  of  alleviating  many  tedious  honrs  in  my  present 
retirement.  But,  to  my  misfortune,  I  derive  no  pleasure  from 
such  pursuits." 

Lord  Oldborough  felt,  but  never  condescended  to  complaii 
that  deficiency  of  general  literature,  which  was  caused  in  1 
partly  by  his  not  huTing  had  time  for  the  attainment,  an  I  partly 
by  his  having  farmed  too  taw  an  estimate  of  the  influence  and 
power  of  literature  in  tbe  political  world.  But  he  now 
peculiar  delight  in  recalling  tbe  classical  studies  in  which  he  bad 
in  his  youth  excelled  :  as  Mr.  Percy  sympathized  with  him 
this  taste,  there  was  another  point  tn  whicli  tliey  coalesced. 
Mr.  Percy  stayed  with  hia  old  friend  some  days,  for  he 
anxioUH  to  give  him  this  proof  of  attachment,  and  felt  interested 
in  seeing  his  character  develops  itself  in  a  new  direction,  dis- 
playing fresh  life  and  strength,  and  unexpected  resourc 
etrcumstances,  in  which  statesmen  of  the  most  vigorous  minds, 
and  of  the  highest  spirit,  have  been  seen  to  "  droop  and  drowse," 
to  sink  into  indolence,  sensuality,  or  the  horrors  of  hypochon- 
drincism  and  superstition. 

Lord  Oldborough,  on  his  first  retiring  to  Clermont-park,  had 
informed  Mr.  Percy  that  he  should  wish  to  see  bim  as  sooi 
he  had  arranged  certain  papers.  He  now  reminded  his  lonJship 
of  it,  and  Lord  Oldborough  put  into  his  hands  a  sketch,  which 
he  had  been  drawing  out,  of  the  principal  transactions  iu  which 
hf  had  been  engaged  during  his  political  career,  with  copies  of 
hii  letters  to  the  flrst  public  characters  of  the  day  in  our 
and  in  foreign  countries.  Even  by  those  who  had  felt  no  regard 
for  tbe  man,  the  letters  of  such  a  minister  would  have  been  read 
Mvidity ;   but  Mr.  Percy  perused  them  VivV  %  WK^^iit 
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intereit  than  any  which  could  he  created  hy  iii?re  polilieaiifl 
philoaopliical  curioaity.  He  read  them  with  a  pleasure  irhieli" 
generous  mind  takea  in  admiring  that  which  a  good  and  gmt, 
with  the  delight  which  a  true  friend  feels  in  seeing  proofs  ihir 
jiwtify  bU  the  esteem  he  hud  previously  felt.  He  saw  in  thfiE 
original  documents,  in  this  history  of  LordOldborough'spohtical 
life,  the  most  perfect  consistency  and  integrity,  the  moit  disin- 
terested and  enlightened  pairioljsm.  When  Mr.  Percy  retutntii 
the  manuscript  to  hia  lordship,  he  spoke  of  the  satisfaction  he 
must  experience  in  looking  back  upon  this  record  of  a  life  spent 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  ohserred  that  he  was  niil 
surprised  that,  with  such  a  solid  source  of  seli^approbation,  sucb 
indefeasible  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  luch 
well-earned  fame,  he   should   be,   as  he   appeared,    happy  iii 


"  1  Bin  happy,  and,  I  believe,  principally  from  the  cause  you 
have  mentioned,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  who  had  a  mind  lu" 
great  for  the  afiectatioii  of  humility.     "  So  far  1  am  happy." 

"  Yet,"  added  he,  after  a  considerable  pause,  "  I  have,  I  feel, 
a  greater  capsbiliiy  of  happiness,  for  which  I  have  been  ]>te- 
vented  from  making  any  provision,  partly  by  the  course  of  life 
of  which  I  made  choice,  and  partly  by  ciroumstaiioes  overwbicli 
1  had  no  control." 

He  paused  again  ;  and,  turning  the  conversation,  spoke  of 
his  sister,  an  elderly  lady,  who  had  come  to  pass  some  time  wilh 
him.  They  had  lived  separate  almost  al)  tlieir  lives ;  she  ill 
Scotland  with  her  hiuband,  a  Scottish  nohlemBn,  who  having 
died  about  the   time  when  Lord  Uldboroiigh  had  resigned  tu> 

,  she  had  accepted  hia  lordship's 
to  visit  him  in  his  retirement.     The  early  attachment  he  bad  tu 
for  this  sister  seemed  to  revive  in  his  mind  when  they  n 
as  if  glad  to  have  some  object  for  hia  afiections,  they  wel 
out  upon  her.     Mr.  Percy  observed  a  lendemesl  in  his  man 

'.  when  he  spoke  to  her,  a  thousand  little  atteolmy 
vhich  no  one  would  have  expected  from  the  apparently  si 
Lord  Oldborough,  a  man  who  bad  been  eogrossed  all  his  life  h 
politi' 

"of  the  last  day  which  Mr.  Percy  meant  H 
I  Bt- Qannaut-park,   hia   lordship,   as   they   ' 


b  atady,  expresied  more  than  oommon  regret  at  the 
hia  friend's  departure,  but  said,  "  I  liavt;  no  right 
I    from    your   family."     Then,   afler  a  puunB,  he 

;  Percy,  you  firBt  gave  me  the  idea  that  a 

n  I  believe  it  ii ;  but  I  never  it 
t  public  life  <pent  in  noble  exertion,  and  n 
■  of  superior  talent  and  utility,  is  not  more  d 
s  of  any  obscure  individual   can  possibly  be,  c 

IS  thepleasure  of  domestic  ease  and  tranquillity,' 
of  eminent  abilities,  capable  of  eitraordinaiy 
iipired  by  exalted  patriotiim.     I  believe,  notwith- 
I  corruption  of  so  many  has  neakened  all  faith  in 
I,  I  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  n 
■ejvea  to  the  service  of  their  country:  when   I 
r  relinquishing  the  loiUof  public  life  arriveG,  h< 
mbation  follow  them  in  retirement." 
le,  1  am  happy,"  repealed  Lord  Oldborough  ; 
1  nhat  1  began  to  say  to  you  yesterday — 1  feel  that 
m  might  be  made  to  my  happiness.     Tli 
.e  beat  of  my  ability,  done  my  duty,  is  satisfactory, -1 
require    applause — I    disdain    adulation — I    have 

f  public  life  without  sympslhy — I  could  seldom 
—where  I  could,  I  have  enjoyed  it — and  could  now 
quiaitely — as  you  do,  Mr.  Percy — surrounded  by  a 
y.      Domestic   life  requires   domestic   pleasures — 

,e  affections." 

'  felt  the  truth  of  this,  and   could  answer  only  by 

e  idea  of  Mr.  Temple,  who  was  firmly  and  warmly 
Lord  Oldfaoraugli,  and  for  whom  hia  lordship  had  s 

and  my  daughter  Rosamond,  whom  your  lord- 
ed with  so  kind  an  invitatiun,  propose,  I  know, 
respects  to  you  next  week.  Though  I  am  her 
venture  to  say  that  Hosamond's  sprighiliness  is  so 
•olid  information  and  good  aense,  that  her  society 
agreeable  to  your  lordship," 

3  see  Mra.  Temple  here.     As  the  daughter 
Utte  wife  of  another,  she  has  &  double  daion  •» 


i 


I  my  regard.  And  (to  «bj  notliing  of  hereditary  genius  or  di>p»- 
■itiont — in  which  you  do  not  believe,  and  I  do],  ihere  can  he  no 
doubt  that  the  aociety  of  a  lady,  educated  aa  jour  daughter  hu 
been,  must  suit  my  taste.  Tlie  danger  U,  that  her  society  should 
become  neceggnry  tu  me.  Fur  Mr.  Temple  1  already  feel  B 
degree  of  affeolion.  which  I  must  repress,  rather  than  indulge." 

"  Kepresnt — Why  so,  my  lord?  Yoti  esteem  him — j-tiii  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of  hia  attachment?" 

"I  do," 

"Then  why  with  atoieism — pardon  me,  my  dear  lord — why 
repress  affeclion?" 

"  Lest  I  should  hecomo  dependent  for  my  daily  happiness  DQ 
one,  whose  happiness  is  independent  of  mine — in  some  degree 
incompaCihle  with  mine.  Even  if  his  society  were  given  to  rnc. 
his  heart  must  he  at  his  home,  and  with  his  family.  You  see  I 
am  no  proud  stoic,  but  a  man  who  dares  to  look  at  life— the 
declme  of  life,  such  aa  it  is — as  it  muat  be.  Different,  Mr.  Percy, 
in  your  situation — and  in  mine.  " 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  arrival  oft 
carriage. 

Lord  Oldboroitgh  looked  out  of  the  windowas  it  passed — then 
Btniled,  and  observed  how  altered  the  times  were,  since  Ciermonl- 
park  used  to   he  crowded  with  visitors  and  carriages — now  the 


arrival  of  nl 


who  bad  con 
just    arrived 


nounced  a   foreign  n 


',  a  Neapolitan  abb^ 
ambassador ;  he  hod 
in  England,  and  hud  letters  from  the  Caidintl 
uncle,  which  he  waa  desired  to  deliver  into  Lold 
Oldhorough'a  own  hand.  The  abbe  nag,  it  appeared,  person^ 
a  stranger  to  him,  hut  there  had  been  some  ministerial  ii 
between  hia  lordnhip  and  the  cardinal.  Lord  Oldhoron 
received  these  political  letters  with  an  air  of  composure 
indifference  which  proved  that  he  ceased  to  have  an  interefti 
the  game, 

"  He  supposed,"  he  said,  "  that  the  abbe   had  been 
that  he  waa  no  longer  one  of  hia  majesty's  ministers — that! 
had  resigned  hisofticial  sitiiaLion — had  retired— and  that  he 
no  part  whatever  in  public  affairs," 
The  abb£  replied  tbat  he  had  been  apprized  that  Lord 


borough  had  retired  frum  the  public  office ;  but  bis  uncle,  he 
added,  with  a  significant  smile,  was  nwarethst  Lord  Oldborough's 
influence  was  as  great  atill  as  it  had  ever  been,  and  greater  than 
that  of  any  ostensible  miuiater. 

This  Lord  Oldborough  disclaimed — caoUji  obserring  that  his 
influence,  whatever  it  might  he,  could  not  be  known  even  to 
himself,  aa  it  was  never  exerted ;  and  that,  as  he  bad  determined 
nevermore  to  interfere  in  public  buain^ss,  he  could  not  be  of  the 
least  polilicul  service  to  the  cardinal.  The  Duke  of  Greenwich 
was  now  the  person  to  whom  on  such  subjects  all  applications 
should  be  addressed. 

The  abb^,  bowever,  repeated,  that  his  instructlona  from  the 
cardinal  were  positive  and  pereniptor}',  to  deliver  these  letters 
into  no  hands  but  those  of  Lord  Oldborough — that  in  consequence 
of  tbb  strict  injunction  he  had  come  purposely  lo  present  them. 
He  was  instructed  to  request  bis  lordship  would  not  put  the 
letters  into  the  hands  of  any  secretary,  but  would  have  the 
goodness  to  OKamine  them  himself,  and  give  his  counsel  how  to 
proceed,  and  to  whom  they  should,  in  case  of  his  lordship's 
declining  to  interfere,  be  addreased- 

"Mr.  Percy  I"  said  Lord  Oldhorough,  recalling  Mr.  Percy, 

who  had  risen  to  quit  the  room,  "you  will  not  leave  me 

Whatever  you  may  wish  to  say,  M.  rabbi,  may  be  said  before 
this  gentleman — my  friend." 

His  lordship  then  opened  ihe  packet,  examined  the  letters — 
read  and  re-direcled  some  to  the  Duke  of  Greenwich,  others  to 
the  king ;   the  abh^,   all  the  time,  descanting  vehemently  on 

Neapolitan  politics — regretting  Lord  Oldborough's  resignation 

adverting  still  to  his  lordship's  powerful  influence — and  pressing 
some  point  in  negotiation,  for  which  his  uncle,  the  cardinal,  was 

Among  the  letters,  there  was  one  which  Lord  Oldborougb  did 
not  open  :  he  laid  it  on  the  table  with  the  direction  downwards, 
leaned  bis  elbow  upon  it,  and  sat  as  if  calmly  listening  to  the 
abbi  i  but  Mr.  Percy,  knowing  his  countenance,  saw  signs  of 
oxlraordinury  emotion,  with  difficulty  repressed. 

At  lengtli  the  gesticulating  abbS  finished,  and  waited  his 
,^,l^hip'a  instructions. 

gircD  ia  Few  words.    The  leUeia  te-iaec\fci  W 
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king  and  the  Duke  of  Greenwich  were  returned  to  him.  He 
thanked  his  lordship  with  many  Italian  superlatives— declined 
his  lordship's  invitation  to  stay  till  the  next  day  at  Clermont- 
park — said  he  was  pressed  in  point  of  time — that  it  wai 
indispensably  necessary  for  him  to  be  in  London,  to  deliver 
these  papers,  as  soon  as  possible.  His  eye  glanced  on  the 
unopened  letter. 

"Private,  sir,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  in  a  stem  voice,  with- 
out moving  his  elbow  from  the  paper :  **  whatever  answer  it  may 
require,  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you — for  the 
cardinal." 

The  abb^  bowed  low,  left  his  address,  and  took  leave.     Lord. 
Oldborough,  after  attending  him  to  the  door,  and  seeing  him 
depart,  returned,  took  out  his  watch,  and  said  to  Mr.  Percy 
"  Come  to  me,  in  my  cabinet,  in  five  minutes." 

Seeing  his  sister  on  the  walk  approaching  his  house,  he  added, 
"  Let  none  follow  me." 

When  the  five  minutes  were  over,  Mr.  Percy  went  to  Lord 
Oldborough's  cabinet — knocked — no  answer — knocked  again- 
louder — all  was  silent — he  entered — and  saw  Lord  Oldborough 
seated,  but  in  the  attitude  of  one  just  going  to  rise ;  he  looked 
more  like  a  statue  than  a  living  person :  there  was  a  stifihess  in 
his  muscles,  and  over  his  face  and  hands  a  deathlike  colour. 
His  eyes  were  fixed,  and  directed  towards  the  door — but  they 
never  moved  when  Mr.  Percy  entered,  nor  did  Lord  Oldborough 
stir  at  his  approach.  From  one  hand,  which  hung  over  the  arm 
of  his  chair,  his  spectacles  had  dropped ;  his  other  hand  grasped 
an  open  letter. 

"  My  dear  lord  !"  cried  Mr.  Percy. 

He  neither  heard  nor  answered.  Mr.  Percy  opened  the 
window  and  let  down  the  blind.  Then  attempting  to  raise  the 
hand  which  hung  down,  he  perceived  it  was  fixed  in  all  the 
rigidity  of  catalepsy.  In  hopes  of  recalling  his  senses  or  hii 
power  of  motion,  Mr.  Percy  determined  to  try  to  draw  the  letter 
from  his  grasp  ;  the  moment  the  letter  was  touched,  Lord  Old- 
borough started — ^his  eyes  darting  fiercely  upon  him. 

"  Who  dares?    Who  are  you,  sir?"  cried  he. 

"  Your  friend,  Percy — my  lord." 

Lord  Oldborough  pointed  to  a  chair — Mr.  Percy  sat  down. 
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His  Inrdsiiip  recovered  gradually  from  the  spetiea  of  ivniiEe  inlo 
wUich  he  had  fallen.  The  cataleptic  rigidity  of  his  figure 
relaxed — the  cotoiir  af  life  returned — the  body  regained  its 
functions — the  bouI  reeumad  at  once  her  powers.  Without 
seeming  sensible  of  any  interruption  or  iiLtermission  of  feeling  or 
thought.  Lord  Oldborough  went  on  speaking  to  Mr.  Percy. 

"  The  letter  which  I  now  bold  in  my  hand  is  from  that  Italian 
lady  of  transcendent  beauty,  In  whose  company  you  once  saw  me 
when  we  first  met  at  Naples.  She  was  of  high  rank— high 
endowments.  I  loved  her  ;  how  well — I  need  not — cannot  say. 
We  married  secretly.  I  waa  induced — no  matter  how  —  to 
tuipect  ber  fidelity — pass  over  these  circum stances — I  cannot 
speak  or  think  of  them.  We  parted — I  never  saw  ber  more. 
She  retired  to  a  convent,  and  died  shortly  after:  nor  did  I,  till 
I  received  this  letter,  written  on  her  death-bed,  know  that  she  bad 
given  me  a  son,  Tlie  proofs  that  I  wronged  her  are  Irresistible. 
Would  that  they  had  been  given  lo  rae  wlien  I  could  have 
repaired  my  injustice ! — But  her  pride  prevented  their  being 
seat  till  the  hour  of  her  death." 

On  the  first  reading  of  her  letter.  Lord  Oldborough  hod  been 
«o  struck  by  the  idea  of  the  injustice  he  had  done  the  mother, 
that  he  seemed  scarcely  to  advert  to  the  idea  of  hi  a  having  a  son. 
Absorbed  in  the  past,  be  waa  at  first  insensible  both  to  the 
present  and  the  future.  Early  associations,  long  dormant,  were 
tuddenly  wakened ;  he  was  carried  back  with  irresistible  force  to 
the  days  of  his  youth,  and  something  of  likeness  in  air  and  voice 
to  the  Lord  Oldborough  he  had  formerly  Vnown  appeared  lo 
Mr.  Percy.  Aa  the  turaiUt  of  paas^ionate  recollections  subsided, 
as  this  entbusiasde  reminiscence  faded,  and  the  memory  of  the 
put  gave  way  to  the  sense  of  the  present.  Lord  Oldborough 
TDBumed  his  habitual  look  and  manner.  His  thoughts  turned 
upon  his  aon,  that  unknown  being  who  belonged  lo  him,  who 
bad  claims  upon  him,  who  might  form  a  great  addition  to  the 
luppiuess  or  misery  of  his  life.  He  took  up  the  letter  aguo, 
looked  for  the  passage  that  related  to  his  aon,  and  read  it 
anxiously  to  himself,  then  to  Mr.  Percy — observing,  "thai  the 
direcdon*  were  so  vague,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  act  upon 


ISO 

"The   boy  wBB   »ent   wbeo   three  years  old  to  Englau 

iland,  under  tlie  care  of  an  Iriah  piieat,  wlio  delivered  h 

nerchani,  reeommended  by  the  Hamburg  banker,  &c." 

'■  I  shall  have  difficult}'  in  tracing  (liis— great  danger  of  be 
tniataken  or  deceived,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  pausing  « 
look  of  anxiety.     "  Would  to  God  that  I  had  means  of  kni 
with  certainty  where,  and  above  all,  tchat,  he  is,  or  that  I  h^l 

ver  heard  o{  hia  existence !" 

"My  lord,  are  there  ony  more  portioiilara f "  inquired  Mt. 
Percy,  eagerly. 

liOrd  Oldborough  continued  to  read,  "  Four  hundred  pouni 
of  your  English  money  have  been  remitted  to  him  annually, fc 
means  of  these  Hamburg  bankera.  To  them  we  must  ^ply9 
the  first  inatance,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  "  and  I  will  write  tT 
moment." 

"  I  think,  my  lord,  I  can   save  you  the  trouble,"  a 
Percy  ;  "  I  know  the  man." 

Lord  Oldborougb  put  down  his  pen,  and  looked  at  Hr,  P 
Tlith  astonishment. 

"Yes,  my  lord,  however  extraordinary  it  may  appear, Ire 
it — I  believe  I  know  your  son  ;  and  if  he  be  the  man  I  imagme 
him  to  be,  I  congratulate  you — you  have  reason  lo  rejoice." 

"The  facta,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  Lord  Oldborough:  "do  Dii' 
taise  my  hopes." 

Mr.  Percy  repeated  all  that  he  had  heard  from  Godfrey  of  Mr. 
Henry — related  every  circumstance  from  the  first  commence meiil 
of  them — the  impertinence  and  insult  to  which  the  mystery  thai 
liung  over  his  birth  had  subjected  him  in  the  regiment — llu' 
quarrels  in  the  regiment — the  goodness  of  Major  Gascoigne— 
tile  gratitude  of  Mr.  Henry — the  attachment  between  him  tni 
Godfrey — his  selling  out  of  the  regiment  after  Godfrey's 
efFbctual  journey  to  London — his  wishing  ti 
house — the  letter  which  Godfrey  then  wrote,  begging  liis  tktEj 
to  recommend  Mr.  Henry  to  Mr.  Gresham,  disclosing  to  1 
Percy,  with  Mr.  Henry's  permission,  all  that  he  knew  of  ■ 
birth. 

'e  that  letter  at  home,"  said  Mr.  Percy:  "your 
1  see  it.     I  perfectly  recollect  the  circumttancQS.  9 


r Henry's  having  beeabrooght  up  in  Ireland  by  a  Dublin  merchant, 
■ud  having  received  conitanUy  a  remittance  in  [[Uarlerl;  pay- 
meoti  of  four  Imndred  pounds  a  year,  from  a  banker  in  Cork." 
"  Did  be  inquire  why,  or  from  whom  ?"  said  Lord  Oldbarough  ; 
"and  does  he  know  his  mother!" 

"Certainly  not;  the  answer  to  bis  liTBt  incjuirica  prevented 
all  further  questions.  He  was  told  by  the  bankers  that  they 
had  directioiia  to  stop  payment  of  the  remittance  if  any  question 

Lord  Oldborough  listened  with  profound  attention  as  Mi 
Percy  went  on  with  the  history  of  Mr.  Henry,  relating  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  honourable  conduct  with  respect  to  Miss 
Panton — his  disinterestedness,  decision,  and  energy  of  affection. 

Lord  Oldborough  's  emotion  increased — he  aeemed  to  recognize 
tome  traita  of  his  own  cbaracter. 

"  I  hope  this  youth  is  my  son,"  said  his  lordship,  in  a  low 
aappressed  voice. 

"He  deserves  to  be  yonrs,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Percy. 

"  To  have  a  son  might  be  the  greatest  of  evils — to  have  tuck 
■  son  must  be  the  greatest  of  blessings,"  said  his  lordship. 
He  was  lost  in  thought  for  a  moment,  then  exclaimed,  "  I  must 
see  the  letter — I  must  aee  the  man." 

"  My  lord,  be  is  at  my  house." 

Lord  Oldborough  started  from  hia  seat — "  Let  r 
instantly." 

"  To-morrow,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  in  a  calm  tone,  for  it 
waa   necessary    to    calm   his  impetuosity — "to-morrow. 
Henry  could  not  be  brought  here  to-night  without  alarming  him, 
or  without  betraying  to  him  the  cause  of  out  anxiety." 

"  To-morrow,  let  it  be — you  are  right,  my  dear  friend.  Let  an 
see  him  without  his  suspecting  that  1  am  any  thing  to  him,  or  ht 
lo  ine — y/aa  will  let  me  have  the  letter  to-tught." 

"  Certainly,  my  lord." 

Mr.  Percy  sympathized  with  his  impatience,  and  gratified  ii 
with  all  the  celerity  of  a  friend  :  the  letter  was  sent  that  night 
to  Lord  Oldhorough.  In  questioning  hia  sons  more  particularly 
concerning  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Percy  learnt  from  Erasmus  n  fresh 
and  strong  corroboraUng  circumstance.  Dr.  Percy  had  been. 
iUelj  attesdin;  Mr.  Gresham's  porter,  O'Bneti,  t^e  \xv£DX£>)m.V 


Ao  hftd  been  aa  ill,  that,  imsgiDing  liimaelf  dying,  he  had  b 
B  tat  a  prieal.     Mr.  Henry  aaa  staoding  by  tlie  poor  fellow*!  b 
side  when  the  priest  arriTed,  who  was  eo  much  struck  by  I 
sight  of  him,  that  for  Bome  time  hiH  attention   cautd  scarcely 
fixed  on  the  sick  roan.     The  prieat,  after  he  had  performed  ! 
rcfficial  diiliea,  returned  to  Mr.  Henry,  begged  pardon  forhaTiaf 
it  him  with  ao  much  earnestneaa,  but  said  that  Mr.  Heni 
rangly  reminded  him  of  the  features  of  an  Italian  lady  wlur 
had  committed  a  child  to  his  care  many  years  ago.     This  led  td 
explanation,   and   upon   comparing  dates  and  circom 
1,  Mr.  Henry  was  convinced  that  thia  waa  the  very  pni 
ad  carried  bim  over  to  Ireland — the  priest  recognized  hit 
■  to  be  the  child  of  whom  he  had  taken  charge  ;  but  fattber, 
18  darkness.     The  priest  knew  nothing  more — not  even 
e  of  the  lady  from  whom  he  had  received  the  child- 
knew  only  that   he  had  been   handsomely   rewarded   by 
Dublin  merchant,  to  whom  he  had  delivered  the  boy — and 
had  heard  that  thia  merchant  bad  since  become  bankrupt, 
had  fled  to  America.    This  promise  of  a  discovery,  and 
atop  to  hia  hopea,  had  only  mortified  poor  Mr.  Henry,  and  ll 
finitated  that  cariosity  vhich  he  had  endeavoured  to  lull 

Mr.  Percy  was  careful,  both  for  Mr.  Henry'a  aake  and  for  Loti 
Dldborongh'a,  not  to  excite  hopes  which  might  not  ultimately  ba 
iccomplished.     He  took  precautions  to  prevent  him  from  si 
ftecting  any  thing  estraordinary  in  the  intended  introduction  I 
>ord  Oldhorough, 
[  There  had  been  some  dispute  between  the  pre 

e  London  merchant,  about  the  terma  of  a  loan  which  1 

I   made  by  Lord   Oldborough — Mr.   Gresham's  house  1 

e   concern   in   this    trananction ;    and   it   was   nov  settle 

between  Mr.  Percy  and  Lord  Oldborough,  that   his  lordshi 

write  to  desire  to  see  Mr.  Henry,  who,  as  Mr.  Gresham 

',  could  give  every  necessary  information.     Mr.   Hear 

Kvccordingly  was  summoned  to  Clermont-park,  and  a 

Mr.  Percy,  with  hia  mind  intent  upon  thia  business. 

Mr.  Henry,  ui  common  with  all  who  were  capable  of  ei 
mating  a  great  public  character,  had  conceived  high  a 
^Ar  Lord  Oldborough ;  he  had  seen  lum  oal^  in  public 
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9 — and  it  was  not  without  awe  that  he  now  thought  of 
itroduced  to  him,  and  of  hearing  and  speaking  to  him  in 

Oldborough,  meanwhile,  who  had  heen  satisfied  hy  the 
of  the  letter,  and  by  Mr.  Percy's  information,  waited  for 
val  with  extreme  impatience.  He  was  walking  up  and 
is  room,  and  looking  frequently  at  his  watch,  which  he 
I  more  than  once  to  have  stopped.     At  length  the  door 

.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Henry,  my  lord." 
Oldborough's  eye  darted  upon  Henry.     Struck  instantly 
e  resemblance  to  the  mother,  Lord  Oldborough  rushed 
,  and  clasping  him  in  his  arms,  exclaimed,  **  My  son  !'* 
emess,  excessive  tenderness,  was  in  his  look,  voice,  soul,, 
wished  to  repair  in  a  moment  the  injustice  of  years, 
i,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  "  now  I  am  happy — now,  I 
r.  Percy,  may  be  proud  of  a  son — I  too  shall  know  the 
»s  of  domestic  life.     Now  I  am  happy !"  repeated  he, 

**  And,  pleased,  resigned 
To  tender  passions  all  his  mighty  mind." 

k26(i,1813. 
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COMIC    DRAMAS. 


LOVE  AND  LAW^ 

A  DRAMA. 

IN  THREE  ACTS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


MEN. 


Mr.  Carver,  of  BoVs  Fort 
Old  Matthew  M^Bridb 
Philip  M'Bride   . 
Bandal  Roonet  . 

Mr.  Gerald  O'Blanet 
Patrick  Coxb 


A  Justice  o/the  Peace  m  Irdomd, 

A  rich  Farmer. 

His  Son, 

Son  of  the  Widow  Catherine  RocMf 

—a  Lover  of  Honor  M^Bride, 
ADistUler. 
Clerk  to  Gerald  (XEUmeif, 


►WOMEN. 


Mrs.  Carver 
Miss  Bloomsburv 


.     Wife  of  Mr.  Carver. 
•    A  fine  London  WaUvng-nudd  of  Mn» 
Carver''s, 
Mrs.  Catherine   Roonet,  com- 

monly  odled  Catty  Rooy^Y       .    A  Widow — Mother  of  RandalRooM§* 
Honor  M'Bride    ....    Daughter  of  Matthew  M'Bride,  ad 

Sister  ofPhUip  M'Bride. 


A  Justice's  Cterk—a  Constable — Wittiesses — md  two  Foottnen, 


LOVE   AND    LAW, 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Coitagt—A  Table — Breahfiut. 

Honor  M'Biidi.  alone. 

Phil  I— (cn/&)— Phil,  denri  <iomB  out. 

'atuwen  from  ailbin.)  Wait  till  I  drnw  on  n 

Oh,  I  may  give  it  up:  he's   full  of  hia  oi 


Oh 


(he  boj  of  BBll'navogiie 
Lbfl  duhor!  oh  the  roum 
.  the  thint 


■irj,  Phil  M'Drid 
AU  the  Uik  afihoB  ud  Imjire  I 
Oh  th«  bof  uf  Ball'nBTDgUH  P' 

long  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  your — of  your  brother, 

And  whci  made  it,  do  you  think,  girl  t 

Mill  Caroline  Flaherty,  no   doubt.     But,  iea  Phil, 

nit  to  ask  t>f  you. 

nd  welcome!     What  7     But   firat,  gee !  isn't  there  an 

lir  of  boota,  that  tits  a  leg  like  wax? — There's  nhai'II 

Ibe  Flaherty,  111  engage.    But  what  aili  ;o«,HM)]i^t 
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— you  look  as  if  your  own  heart  was  like  to  break.    Are  not  you 
for  the  fair  to-day  ? — and  why  not? 

Honor,  Oh !  rasons.     (Aside)  Now  I  can't  speak. 

Phil.  Speak  on,  for  I'm  dumb  and  all  ear — speak  up,  dear — 
no  fear  of  the  father's  coming  out,  for  he's  leaving  his  bird  (i.  e. 
beard)  in  the  bason,  and  that's  a  work  of  time  with  him. — ^Tell 
all  to  your  own  Phil. 

Honor,  Why  then  I  won't  go  to  the  fair — because — better 
keep  myself  to  myself,  out  of  the  way  of  meeting  them  that 
mightn't  be  too  plasing  to  my  father. 

Phil.  And  might  be  too  plasing  to  somebody  else — ^Honor 
M<  Bride. 

Honor,  Oh,  Phil,  dear !  But  only  promise  me,  brother,  dear- 
est, if  you  would  this  day  meet  any  of  the  Rooneys 

Phil.  That  means  Randal  Rooney. 

Honor.  No,  it  was  his  mother  Catty  was  in  my  head. 

PhU.  A  bitterer  scould  never  was ! — ^nor  a  bigger  lawyer  in 
petticoats,  which  is  an  abomination. 

Honor,  'Tis  not  pritty,  I  grant ;  but  her  heart's  good,  if  her 
temper  would  give  it  fair  play.  But  will  you  promise  me,  Phil, 
whatever  she  says — you  won't  let  her  provoke  you  this  day, 

Phil,  How  in  the  name  of  wonder  will  I  hinder  her  to  give 
me  provocation  ?  and  when  the  spirit  of  the  M'Brides  is  up 

Honor.  But  don't  lift  a  hand. 

Phil.  Against  a  woman?—- no  fear — not  a  finger  against  a 
woman. 

Honor.  But  I  say  not  against  any  Rooney,  man  or  woman. 
Oh,  Phil !  dear,  don't  let  there  be  any  fighting  betwixt  the 
M' Bride  and  Rooney  factions. 

Phil.  And  how  could  I  hinder  if  I  would  ?  The  boys  will  be 
having  a  row,  especially  when  they  get  the  spirits— and  all  the 
better. 

Honor.  To  be  drinking !  Oh !  Phil,  the  mischief  that  drinks 
ing  does ! 

Phil.  Mischief!  Quite  and  clane  the  contrary — when  die 
shillelah's  up,  the  pike's  down.  'Tis  when  there'd  be  no  fights  at 
fairs,  and  all  sober,  then  there's  rason  to  dread  mischief  No 
man,  Honor,  dare  be  letting  the  whiskey  into  his  head,  was  then 
apy  mischief  in  his  heart. 


Honor.  Well,  Phi!,  joa've  made  it  out  now  cliverly.  So  there 'i 
lii.itt  dflnget  of  miBcbief  when  men's  aober — ia  that  it  ? 

Phil.  Irishmen? — ay;  for  sobriety  is  not  the  nat'ral  state  of 
ihc  rroturt ;  and  wbat'«  not  nat'rsl  is  hypocritical,  and  a  bypo- 
riitc  ii,  and  was,  and  ever  will  be  ray  contempt. 

Himor.   And  mbe  loo.     But 

Phil.  But  here's  my  hand  for  you.  Honor.  They  call  ni 
1 1  :iu  and  a  buck,  a  slasher  and  daHher,  and  flourishing  Phil.  All 
il.iil  I  em,  may  be ;  but  there's  oine  thing  1  am  not,  and  will 
ne^er  be — and  that's  a  bad  brother  to  you.  So  you  have  my 
iiimour,  and  here's  my  oath  to  the  back  of  it.  By  all  the  pride 
of  man  and  all  the  consate  of  woman — where  will  you  And  a 
iHgger  oath  ? — happen  what  will,  this  day,  I'll  not  litl  my  hand 
l|tin8t  Randal  Roonry ! 

lloBOr.  Oh,   thanks  \   warm  trom  the  heart.     But  here's 
(illiBr — and  where 's  breakfast  ? 

Wit  Oh!  I  must  be  at  him  for  a  horse:  you,  Honor,  mind 
Ud  back  me. 

EnlfT  Old  M'Bhide. 

on  VB.  Late  T  am  this  fair  day  all  along  with  my  beaid, 
ttU  •«  thicker  than  a  hedgehog's.     Breakfast,  where  ? 

Bimer.   Here,  father  dear — all  ready. 

OU  M-B.  There's  a  jewel !  always  supple  o'  foot  Phil,  call 
la  them  to  bring  out  ihe  horse  bsslei,  while  1  swallow  my  bresk- 
IsM— and  a  good  one,  too. 

PiO.  Your  horse  is  all  ready  atanding,  sir.     But  that's  wliat 
I  vtnted    lo   ax  you,   father — will  you   be   kind  enough, 
U  ibetl  out  for  me  the  price  of  a  iaacent  horse,  fit  lo  mouii 
nut  like  nie  ? 

Old  M*B.     What  aili  the  baste  you  bare  imder  you  alway 

PhiL  Fit  only  for  the  hounds :— not  to  foHow,  but  lo  feed 

Old  M'B.  Hounds  I    I  don't  want  you,  Phil,  to  be  foUowing 

'ir  biiunds  n(-all-at-al1. 
//onor.  But  lei  alone  the  bounds.     If  you  sell  your  bullocks 
■11  in  tliB  fuir  to-day,  father  dear,  I  tiiink  you'll  be  so  kind  % 

'[^if  n>ll  llie  price  of  a  horse. 

l£i  Stuid  out  o'  my  way.  Honor,  with  thkt  it^tBdl^ats 
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voice  o'  your  own — I  von'L     Mind  jour  own  afiaira — joa.'t 
leaguing   again  me,  and  I'll  «ngage  Raiidal   Rooney's 
boCtoiD  of  all — and  the  cement  thai  tticVt  you  and  Phil  si 
together.      But  mind,    Madam   Honor,   if  you   give   bloi  t 
meeting  at  the  fair  the  day — 

Honor.  Dear  father,  I'm  not  going — 1  give  up  the  Mr  tt 
f  uipose,  fur  fear  I  'd  see  him. 

Old  M'B.  {kitnng  her)  Why  then  you're  a  piece  of  «n  ongel ! 
Honor.  And  you'll  give  my  brother  the  horae! 
OidM'B.  Iwon'tl  when  I've  said  t  won'l — I  wonL 

[^liattona  hit  coat,  and  ezU. 
Phil.  Now  there's  a  sample  of  a  father  for  ye  I 
Old  M'B.  {rettaTung.)  And,  MistreEs  Honor,  may  be  you'd  be 

staying  at  home  to Where's  Randal   Hooney  to  l>e,  pray, 

while  I'd  be  from  home  ! 

Honor.   Oh!  father,  nould  you  auspect 

Old  M'B.  {Hatching  her  in  hit  armi,  and  kiaing  htr  again  and 
ojain)  Then  you're  a  true  angel,  every  inch  of  you.  Bui  not  ■ 
word  more  in  favour  of  the  horse — sure  the  money  for  the 
bullocks  shall  go  to  your  pordon,  every  farthing. 

Honor.  There's  the  thing  1  {Holding  her  father)  I  don't  wish 
;that. 

Phil,  {atopping  her  mouth)   Say  no   more,   Honor — I'm  best 
euedx). 

OidM'B.  (tuide)   I'll  give  him  the  horse,  hut  he  sha'n't  knoir 
(Moud)  I  Bon'L     When  I  aay  I  won't,  did  I  evert 

lExit  Old  M'Bhide. 

PhU.  Never  since  the  world  itad — lo  do  you  juadce,  you  are 

as  obatinate   as  a.  mule.     Not  all  the  bullocks  he's  carrying  to 

the  fair  th^  day,  nor  all  the  bullocks  in  Ballynavogue  joined  to 

le  team,  would  draw  thai  father  o'  mine  one  inch  out  of 

m  bis  way. 

onur.  {aiide,  with  a  detp  tigh)  Oh,  then   what  will  1  do 
It  Randal  ever  \ 

Phil,  Aa  cloae  a  fisted  father  Hs  ever  bad  the  grip  of  a  guinea  I 
If  the  guineas  was  all  for  you — wiloome.  Honor !    Bill  that's  not 
it.     Piiy  of  a  lad  o'  spirit  like  me  to  be  cramped  by  such  a  huiix 
of  B  father. 
^H^»^hl  don't  be  calling  him  names,  Phil  :  rtiffb 


more  tbao  close-^-and  any  way,  Phil  dear,  Iie'g  the  father  Bti!!- 
iiid  ould,  conaider. 

Phil.  He  is, — and  I'm  fond  en-ough  of  him,  ton,  irouldheonly 
■.  ^-B  me  the  price  of  a  horse.  But  no  matter — spite  of  liim  I'll 
imre  my  ivlng  the  day,  and  it's  I  that  will  tear  away  with 
^Dod  horse  under  me  and  a  good  whip  oier  him  in  a  capital 
style,  up  and  down  the  street  of  Ballynavogue,  for  you,  Mits 
Car 'tine  Flaherty !  I  know  who  I'll  go  to,  this  minute- — a  man 
I'll  engage  will  lend  me  the  loalt  of  his  bay  gelding  ;  and  lljat'a 
Caunshillor  Gerald  O'Blaney.  [^Goisg,  Honor  tlopt  Aim. 

Honor.  Gerald  O'lJIaney  I  Oh,  brolber  ] — Mercy  ! — Don't  I 
any  thing  rather  than  that 

PkU.  {impatiently)  Why,  tlien,  Honor ! 

Honor,  {atidt)  If  I'd  tell  him,  there'd  be  mischief.  i,Ahud.) 
Only — I  wouldn't  wish  you  under  a  compliment  to  one  I've  no 
opinion  of. 

Phil.  Phoo !  you've  taken  a  prejudice.  What  ia  there  again 
Counihillor  O'Blaney  f 

Honor.  Coumhiltcr!  First  place,  why  do  you  call  hint 
coiaahiUoT  T  he  never  was  a  raal  counshiltor  sure — nor  jaatlemaa 
ataU. 

Phil.  Oh  I  counahiilor  by  courtesy — he  was  on  attorney  once 
— jUsl  as  we  doctor  the  apotecary. 

Honor.  Bat,  Piiil,  was  not  there  something  of  this  man's  being 
ll^missed  the  courts  for  too  sharp  practice? 

PhiL  But  that  was  long  ago,  if  it  ever  was,  There's  sacrets 
Ji  all  families  to  he  forgotten — had  to  be  raking  the  past.  I 
never  knew  yau  so  sharp  on  a  neighbour.  Honor,  before : — what 

Honor,  {lighing)  I  can't  tell  ye.  \Still  holding  him. 

PML  Let  me  go,  then ! — Nonsense  !— tlie  boys  of  Bollyna- 
Togiw  vill  be  wondering,  and  Miss  Carline  most. 

lExii,  tinging. 

"  Oh  llie  boys  a(  BBirnii»ngao." 

HoNoa,  oIon«. 

Honor.  Oh,  Pliil  1  I  could  not  tell  it  you;  but  did  you  but 

kuow  bow  that  Gerald  O'Bianey  insulted  your  sbistet  with  tiu 

^^•pTopoihnb,  j'Du'iI  no  more  oak  the  loan  of  hiahotsel — (A&V 


n  dread,  wlienerer  t'd  be  teft  in  the  house  alone,  that  thatbl 


(ould  boult  ii 


— and  Randal  to  find  him  I  n 


kJtendal'a  like  gunpowder  when   hia  heart's   touched! — and  if 

■  IlBlidal  should  come  bi/  hinuelf,  worse  again  I     Honor,  vheie 

rVOuld  be  your  resolution  to  forbid  him  your  presence  I     Then 

"  there's  but  one  way  to  he  right — I'll  lave  home  entirely.  Down, 

proud   (tomuch  I      You  must  go   to  service,    Honor   M'Bridi;. 

Tliere'i  Mrn.  Cnrver,  kind-hearted  lady,  is  wanting  a  girl — ihc'a 

English,  and  nice ;  may  be  I'd  not  be  good  enough  ;  but  1 

hit  try,  and  do  my  beat ;  any  thing  to  plaae  the  &lher. 

'  [fiaif  Horn 

SCENE  II. 


O'Blunet'i  Cotaiting-koiiie. 

OBaiLD  O'Blanet  aUmeat  a  dttk  covered  with  Paper*. 

O'Bla.  Of  all  the  employments  itl  life,  this  eternal  balanci 

nf  accounts,  see-aaw,  is  tlie  moat  sickening  of  all  things,  except 

\  it  would  be  the  taking  the  inventory  of  your  slock,  when  you'rf 

I  wduced  to  indent  the  atock  itself; — then  that's  the  mostlnwering 

n  of  all  things  I  But  there's  one  comfort  in  this  dial" 

le  what  will,  a  man  has  always  proof  tphitt. 

Enter  P*t  Cose. 
Pal.  The  whole  tribe  of  Connaiight  men  come,  craving  to  I 
■  wti  for  the  onts,  counsellnr,  due  since  last  Seraplit*  fair. 

0'£la.  Csn't  be  ped  lo-d.iy,  let  "em  crave  never  so,— Tb11'*| 
I  JUo"dai/  ;  and  give  'em  a  glass  of  whiskey  round,  and  th&t  D 
\  lend  'em  off  contint,  in  a  jerry. 

Pat.   I  shall— I  will— I  see,  sir.  [^ExU  Pat  CoJ 

O'Bla.  Asy   settled  that ' — but  I  hope  many  more  dimi  q 
lata  won't  be  calling  on  ine  this  day,  fur  cu;h  is  not  to 
— here's  billa  plenty — long  bills,  and  short  bills — but  e 
kites,  which  1  cau  fly  as  well  as  any  man,  won't  raiae  tl 


J 


\  Pat.  Tim  M'Gudikren,  air,  for  his  debt— and  talks  of  the  ai 


IM 


ton  » 


1  L4V. 


O'Bla.  Youmsy — ynumust;  and  don't  eamft  up  for  anjf 
'em  any  more.     It'a  biud  if  1  can't  have  B  minute  to  talk 

Pat.  And  it's  hard  if  I  cau't  hare  a  minute  to  eat  my  brei 
fcst,  too,  which  I  have  not.  [_E:tit  Pji 

O'Bla.  Where  was  1  ? — 1  was  popping  tlie  question  K 
M'Bride.     The  only  thing  is,  whether  the  girl  herself  i 
liavean  ohjection: — there's  thnt  Randal  Rooney  isagreatAocAato 
of  hers,  and  1  doubt  she'd  le  apt  to  prefar  him  before  n 
when  I'd  purpttie  marriage.     But  the  families  of  the  Roooi 
■nd  M'Brides  is  at  vareance — then   1  mual  keep  'em  ao. 
keep  Catty  Rooney's  spirit  up,  niver  to  consent  to  that  a 
Oil  t   if  them  Rooneys  and   M'Brides  vere  by  any  chance 
make  it  up,  I'd  be  undone  :  but  against  that  catastrophe  I'vo 
preventative,    Pat  Coxe !  Pat  Coxe  I  where  ate  you,  my  j 


I 


mf 

Enter  Pat,  wiping  kii  vtauth. 

Pat.  Just  swallowing  my  breakfast. 

O'Bla.  Mighty  long  swallawing  you  are. 
two  ninutes,  till  you're  at  Catty  Rooney's,  and  let  me  lee '. 
diverly  you'll  execute  that  conlidential  embassy  I  truated 
with.  Touch  Catty  up  about  her  ould  ancient  family,  and 
the  Kings  of  Ireland  she  comes  from.  Blarney  her  cliverly,  \ 
work  her  to  a  foam  against  the  M'Brides. 

Pal.  Never  fear,  your  honour.  I'll  tell  her  the  Itoiy 
agreed  on,  of  Honor  M'Bride  meeting  of  Randal  Rooney  beb 
the  chapel. 

O'Bla.  That  wit!  do — don't  forget  the  ring ;  for  I  manl 
put  another  on  the  girl's  fingrer,  if  she's  agreeable,  and  km 
her  own  interest.  But  that  last's  s  private  article.  Not  a  « 
of  that  to  Catty,  you  understand. 

Pai.  Oh  I  I  understand — and  I'll  engage  I'll  compau  Cti 
tho'  she's  a  cunning  shaver. 

O'Bla,  Cunning?— No;  she's  only  hot  tempered,  aod  I 
managed. 

Pat.  Whatever  she  is,  I'll  io  my  best  to  plase  you.     An 
expiut  your  honour,  counsellor,  won't  forget  the  promise  j 
made  me,  to  ask  Mr.  Carver  fai  that  little  place — that  ritua) 
reuld  just  shute  me. 


'iBta.  Never  fear,  never  fear.      Time  enough  lo  rhink  of 

,.,  iung  you,  when  you've  done  roy  busineBS.  {Exit  P*r. 

Tl.at  will  work  like  barm,  and  uuld  Mattliew,  the  father,  111 

(peak  to,  myself,  genteelly.  He  will  be  proud,  I  warrant,  to  malcti 

\\\!  daughter  with  a  gcntlemim  like  me.     But  what  if  he  shoiJd 

'•A\  a  rat,  and  want  to  be  looking  into  my  atTnirs?  Oh  I  I  muit 

:t  asrtitied  properly  to  him  befoTeall  things,  that  I'm  as  safe 

iiit-  bank ;  and  I  know  who  ahall  do  that  for  me — ray  worthy 

lid,  that  moit  conaequential  magistrate,  Mr.  Carver  of  Bob's 

■I,  who  loveslo  be  advlaUigandrnanagingof  all  men,  women, 

)  children,  for  their  good.     Tii  heghall  advise  ould  Matthew 

:  mif  good.     Now  Curver  thinks  he  ladea  the  whole  county, 

'!  ten  mile  round — hut  who  is  it  ladei  him,  I  want  to  know? 

■v,   Gerald  O'Blaney.— Aud  how  ?     Why,  by  a  spoonful  of 

universal  panacea, /flMeri/ — in  the  vulgar  tongue, /mnmwy. 

'  knock  at  the  door  heard.)     Who's  rapping  at  the  street  ? — 

vet  of  Bob's  Fort  himself,  In  all   hia  glory  this  fair-day.     See 

II  Ijow  he  atrutB  and  awells.     Did  ever  man,  hut  a  pacock, 

I  >.  Ro  fond  of  himself  with  less  rason!    But  I  umat  be  caught 

<  i;j  in  accounli,  and  a  balance  of  thousands  to  credit.     (SU* 

d"irK  to  hii  deik,  lo  accamit  hooki.)     Seven  thousand,  three  bun- 

lifed,    and   two  pence.      {Starting  and  raing.)      Do   I  nee  Mr. 

C»rver  of  Bob'a  Fort? — Oh  I  the  honour • 

Mr.  Carv.  Don't  stir,  pray — 1  beg — I  request — I  insist.     1 

Q'Bla.  {hattlivg  and  setting  taio  chain)     No,  but  I'd  wish  to 
ilinw  reapect  proper  to  hiui  I  cooHider  the  first  luau   in   the 

.)('-.  Carv.  (atidc)  Man!  gentleman,  be  might  have  said. 

[Afr.  CtaVBti  lita  dovm  and  reiU  himsflf  eoraeqaentioBy. 
■'Hta.  Now,  Mr.  Carver   of  Boh'a  Fort,  you've  been  over 

'i:-iiin^  yourself 

I.'-.  Carv.  For  the  public  good.  I  can't  help  it,  really. 
I  ■  Bla.  Oh  I  but,  upon  my  word  and  honour,  it's  too  much : 
iisrxon  in  all  things.  A  man  of  Mr.  Carver's  fortin  to  ho 
\ng  t  If  you  were  a  mau  in  huainess,  like  uie,  it  would  he 
B  at  the  deak  to  keep  all  round.  See, 
!  the  day  you  advised  me  to  be  u 
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partioular  as  yourself  in  keeping  accounts  to  a  farthing,  I  da,  to  J 
afnictian,  even  like  state  accouniB,  see  I 

Mf.  Carv.  And  I  trust  you  lind  your  advantage  in  it, 
Pray,  how  daea  the  distiller}'  busincsa  go  on  ? 

OBla.  Swimmingly  I  ever  since  that  time,  Mr.  Carver,  , 
mterelt  at  the  castie  helped  me  at  tlie  dead  lift,  and  got 
fine  took  off.  'Tis  to  your  purtiction,  encuuragement,  and 
advice  entirely,  I  owe  my  present  unexampled  prosperity,  vhich 
you  prophenied ;  and  Mr.  Carver's  prophecies  seldom,  I  msj 
say  never,  fail  to  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Carv.  I  own  there  is  some  truth  in  your  obiervation.  I 
confess  1  have  seldom  been  mistaken  or  deceived  in  my  jiiig- 
ment  of  man,  woman,  or  child. 

O'Bta.  Who  can  aay  so  much? 

Mr.  Carv.  For  what  reason,  I  don't  pretend  lo  say ;  but  the 
fact  ostensibly  ii.  that  the  few  persons  I  direct  with  my  advice 
ate  unquestionably  apt  to  prosper  in  this  world, 

O'Bla.  Mighty  apt  I  for  which  rsson  I  would  wish  to  trouble 
you  for  your  unprecedently  good  advice  on  another  pint,  if  il 
would  not  be  too  great  a  liberty. 

Mr.  Cam.  No  liberty  at  all,  my  good  Gerald — I  am  alwqt 
ready  to  advise — only  to-day — cert^nly,  the  fair  day  of  BttUj^ 
navogue,  there  are  so  many  calls  upon  me,  both  in  a  public  ni 
private  capacity,  so  much  businena  of  vital  importance  I 

O'Bla.  {aside)  Vita!  importance !— that  is  hia  word  on  all 
Mcaaiona.  {Aloud)  May  be  then,  (ohi  where  was  mv  head!) 
may  be  you  would  not  have  breakfasted  all  this  IJme?  and  we've 
the  kittle  down  always  in  this  house,  (ruinj;)  Pat ! — Jack! — 
Hick  ! — Jenny  \  put  the  kittle  down. 

Mr.  Can.  Sit  down,  sit  still,  my  worthy  fellow.  Breakfasted 
at  Bob's  Fort,  as  I  always  do. 

O'Bla.  But  a  bit  of  cake — a  glass  of  wine,  to  refrish  sod 
Teplinish  nature. 

Mr.  Carv,  Too  early — spoil  my  dinner.  But  what  was  I 
going  lo  say? 

O'Bla.  (aiide)  Bum  me,  if  I  know ;  and  I  pray  all  the 
you  may  never  reeoilecL 

Mr.  Cam.  I  recoliecL    Haw  Jiumjr  times  do  yon  think 


1 


tarMbaelc  earning  up  the  street  of  Baliynavogue  T-~ 
by  weights  aud  meosuvea  imperioualy  culling  for 
nr.  Thirteen  timea,  upon  ray  veracity,  by  booths, 
nuisances,  vagiibonds,  and  dninkea  women.  Pigs 
,  sir — wanting  ringing,  and  a]l  squealing  in  my  ears, 
settling  sixteen  disputes  about  loUi  and  customs, 
my  regular  battle  every  fnir-day  with  the  crone, 
.  to  be  Kiiy  where  but  where  it  is ;  and  my  perpetual 

of  fraudulent  kegs,  and  stones  in  the  butter!     Now, 
you  wonder  Chat  i  wipe  my   forehead! 

forthiad) . 

I  troth,  Mr.  Carver,  I  cannot  I  But  these  are  the 
enaltiea  of  being  such  a  man  of  consequence  as  you 
9 ; — and  I  that  am  now  going  to  add  to  your  trouble* 
riting  you  about  my  little  pint! 
.  A  point  of  law,  I  dare  to  say ;  for  people  somehow 
t  got  sucb  a  prodigious  opinion  of  my  law.     (Takti 

No  coming  to  the  pint  till  be  has  finisbed  hia 

I  I  own  I  cannot  absolutely  turn  my  back  ou 
It  poor  people,  I  always  settle  Ihem  by  telling 
Iny  principle  that  law  is  too  expensive  for  the 
the  poor  have  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  laws. 
Xcept  the  penal. 

t  True,  the  civil  is  for  U9,  men  of  property  ;  a 
ihink  of  going  to  law,  without  lie's  qualiiied.    Tta< 


« 


0  doubt.  Pinaltiea  there  are  in  pHnty ;  still 
Ford  should  indulge.  In  Ireland  ii  would 
•ntleman  to  be  any  way  shy  of  a  lain-abute,  as 

1  Yet  law  is  expensive,  sir,  even  to  i 
ut  'tis  tlie  best  economy  in  the  end  ;   (or  ^'^let^  ''"'^'' 
It  or  non-sliuted  your  man  in  the  coutt's,  'tis  as  t'"^ 
Im  in  the  Reld.   And  suppose  you  don't  set  sn^ence 
iMyoureool  hundred  by  it,    still  it's  a  ntoa*  ai'"'"" 
iQ  are  let  alone  lo  enjoy  yotir  own  lx\    ^b.cb  ^■''^  'S^ 
Wchyoucouldnotdoin  this  couiit>-    wixV^  "    "^  "' 


die  love  of  tbelaff  tiaa  cutied  me  avay  Troro  mj'  boritiHt! 
^t  I  wanted  to  consult  jou  about  is  Dot  a  pint  of  law; 
moiher  matter. 

Mr.  Can.  llooting  at  hit  teateh)  I  mast  be  »t  Bob'«  F 
■eal  my  deipatches  for  the  caatla.  And  tkere'i  another  t 
uj  of  myself. 

O'Bla.  latide)  Remorselea*  agotiit! 

ilfr.  Cam.    I  don't  know  how  the  people  all  have  got  n 
idea  of  my  conneidons  at  the  castle,  and  ray  influence  wi 
Excellency,  that  1  am  worried  trith  eternal  applicatioDi 
expect  I  can  make  them  all  gaugera   or  attomey-geoeni 
believe.     How  do  they  know  I  write  to  the  castleT 

O'Bia.  Oh  !  the  post-office  telU  a>y  by  the  big  sales  (ki 
your  deipntches — (mii^j — vhich,  I'll  engage,  is  all  the  castle 
radea  of  them,  though  Carver  has  his  Excellency  always  ii 
month,  God  help  him  I 

Mr.  Can.  Well,  you  wanted  to  consult  me,  Geraldt 

O'Bla.  And  you'll  give  me  your  advice,  which  will  be  no 
«ve,  law,  and  every  thing  to  me.  You  know  the  M'Brij 
would  ihey  be  safe? 

Mr.  Carv,  Very  safe,  Bubstantial  people. 

O'Bla.  Then  here's  the  thing,  Mr.  Carver:  as  you  re 
mend  them,  and  as  they  are  friends  of  yours — t  will  confl 
you  that,  though  it  might  not  in  pint  of  interest  be  a  very  pn 
match,  I  am  thinking  that  Honor  M'Bride  is  such  i 
girl,  and  Mrs.  Carver  has  taken  ber  by  tlie  hand,  so  l\ 
follow  Mrs.  Carver's  example  for  life,  in  taking  Honor  by 
band  for  belter  for  worse. 

Mr,  Carv.  In  my  humble  opinion  you  cannot  do  better; 
I  can  tell  you  a  secret — Honor  will  have  no  contemptible  fbl 
in  that  rank  of  lire. 

O'Bla.  Oh,  fartune'a  always  contemptible  in  marriage, 

Mr.  Carv.  Fortune!  sir? 

O'Bla.  (fuide)  Overshot.  (Aloud)  In  comparison  wit! 
patronage  and  protection  or  countenance  she'd  have  fron 
and  your  family,  sir. 

Atr.  Carv.  That  you  may  depend  upon,  my  good  Gtmi 
far  as  we  can  go ;  but  you  know  we  are  nothing. 

iXEK'^  ererv  thing — every  .i 


I 


I  mjr  itan  with  cotton  wool  hever  since  I  coined  to  Ireland.  But 
:  Honor  H'Bride  bu  a  mighty  pretty  mm,  if  you  doii'l 
take  excepCioni  to  ■  little  nationality  ;  nor  she  if  not  so  amnkc- 
diied  :  slie'a  really  a  nice,  tidy-looldnglike  girl  considering.  J  a- 
taken  tea  with  the  family  often,  aud  they  live  quite  iaug  I'^r 
Hitiah,  111  aisiite  you,  ma'am,  quite  betteimost  peuple  Tur 
Hibernians,  ai  you  always  said,  ma'am. 

Jtfri.  Can.  I  have  a  regard  for  old  Matthew,  ihougii  he  i' 
■omelbing  of  a  miser,  I  fear. 

Blooia.  Su,  ma*ani,  shall  I  call  the  girl  up,  that  we  may  src 
and  talk  to  hert  I  think,  ma'am,  you'll  find  she  will  do;  Biitl  I 
leckou  to  keep  her  under  my  own  eye  and  advice  from  momiii^ 
till  night:  for  when  1  seed  the  ^rl  so  willing  to  lam,  I  quiie 
took  a  fancy  to  her,  I  own — bb  it  were. 

Carv.     Well,   BloDoisbury,   let    me    aee    ibis    Hanat 
W'Bride. 


Mri.  Cam,  She  has  been  waitingagreat  while,  Ifear;  Idon'l 
like  to  keep  people  waiting. 

Bloom,  {icaUhing /or  HoaoB.  at  the tpeatM)  Dearheatt,  ma'am, 
In  this  here  country,  people  does  love  waiting  for  waiting's  sake, 
that's  sure — tbey  got  nothing  else  to  da.  Here,  Honor — wait 
in,  Honor, — rub  your  shoes  always. 

Enter  Honor,  tlmtdiy. 

Mrt,  Carv.  {in  an  rncouraging  vrite)  Come  in,  my  good  girl. 

Bloom.  Oh!  child,  the  door:  the  peoplea  never  shut  a  door  in 
Ireland!  Did  not  I  warn  you? — Hays  1,  "  Gjme  when  you're 
called — do  as  you're  bid — shut  the  door  after  you,  aud  ynu'll 
uever  be  chid."     Now  what  did  I  tell  you,  child? 

Honor.  To  shut   the   door  after  me  when  I'd  come  into  * 


BUiom.   Whtn  Fd  come — now  that's  not  dic'anary  English. 
Mri.  Carv.  Good  Bloomabury,  let  that  posa  for  the  prcaent— 

little  nearer  to  me,  my  good  girl. 
ifoBor.  Yea,  ma'am. 
^oOKh  Take  CHte  of  that  china  pyramint  with  your  cloalt— 


k  on  to  Mn.  Carrer — no  Hi 


a  be  afraid — I'll 


r,  Corv.  I  should  have  thought,  Honor  M'BrEde,  you  w 
mfortable  a  way  at  home,  to  ihmli  of  going  inlaserv 
,    («j/«)    No  belter  father,  nor  brother,   nor  (than)  I 
I  thank  your  ladyship;  but  some  things  c 

I.  Can.  (atide)   Oh  !  it  ia  a  blushing  Cfue,  I  seer  I  r 
Jf  to  her  alone,  by-atid-by.     (Aloud)  1  don't  mean,  toy  good 
,o  your  family  affairs. 

I  ma'am,  you're   too   goad.     {Aside)  The   kind- 
1  Lady,  how  I  love  her  already  I  (She  aipet  the  tears  from 


I.  Carv.   Belter  take  the  flower-pol  oi 


ofl» 


Bloom,  (numing  the  jtouieT'pol)  There,  now :  but.  Honor, 
keep  your  eyes  on  my  lady,  never  turn  your  head,  and  keep 
your  hands  always  afore  you,  as  I  show  you.  Ma'am,  she'll 
Ijirn  manners  in  tinie — Lon'on  was  not  built  in  8  day.  It  i'n't 
to  hv  expected  of  she  ! 

be  expected  indeed  that  she  should 
io  one  thing  at  a  time,  good  Blooms- 
1  time.     Leave  Honor  to  me  for  the 


Mn.  Carv.   Ii 
leatn  every  thing  at 

Bloora.  Certainly, 


;   I   beg   pardon — I  t 


seems,  necessary,  my  good  girl,  that 
n  glad  that  you  are  not  too  proud  U 
go  into  service. 

Honor,  Oh!  into  yoar  service,  ma'am, — I'd  he  too  proud  if 
ym'd  be  kind  enough  to  accept  me, 

Mn.  Carv.  Then  bb  to  wages,  what  do  you  expect? 
/Tonor.  Any  thing  nt  all  you  please,  ma'am. 
BIwoH.    (fK-esiiiiff   dm™   her  shoulder)      And   where's   j 
curtsy  ?     We  shall  bring  these  Irish  knees  into  training  by  and 
bj-,  I  hopes. 
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Honor,  Vm  awk'ard  and  strange,  ma'am— I  never  was  ftox 
home  afore. 

Mrt,  Carv,  Poor  girl — ^we  shall  agree  very  well,  I  hope. 

Honor.  Oh  yes,  any  thing  at  all,  ma'am ;  I'm  not  greedy— 
nor  needy,  thanks  ahove !  hut  it's  what  I'd  wish  to  he  under 
your  protection  if  it  was  plasing,  and  I'll  do  my  very  best^ 
madam.  (Curtsies,) 

Mrs,  Carv,  Nohody  can  expect  more,  and  I  hope  and  tnnt 
you'll  find  mine  an  easy  place — Bloomshury,  you  will  tell  her 
what  will  he  required  of  her.  {Mrs,  Carter  lot^  at  her  wstA) 
At  twelve  o'clock  I  shall  he  returned  from  my  walk,  and  duBf 
Honor,  you  will  come  into  my  cahinet  here ;  I  want  to  say  ft 
few  words  to  you.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  IV. 
The  High  Road — A  Cottage  in  view — Turf  stacks  Hag-riek,  ^ 

Catty  Rooney  aUme,  waVcing  backwards  and  forwairdt* 

Catty.  'Tis  hut  a  stone's  throw  to  Ballynavogue.  But  I  dont 
like  to  be  going  into  the  fair  on  foot,  when  I  heen  always  UM^ 
to  go  in  upon  my  pillion  behind  my  husband  when  living,  ssl 
my  son  Randal,  after  his  death.  Wait,  who  comes  here? — Ti 
Gerald  O'Blaney's,  the  distiller's,  young  man,  Pat  Coxe :  n0^ 
we'll  lam  all — and  whether  O'Blaney  can  lend  me  the  loan  of  ft 
horse  or  no.     A  good  morrow  to  you,  kindly,  Mr.  Pat  Coxe. 

Enter  Pat  Coxe. 
Pat,  And  you  the  same,  Mrs.  Rooney,  tinfold.    Mr.  O'Blanef 
has  his  sarvices  to  you,  ma'am :  no,  not  his  sarvices,  but  hift 
compliments,  that  was  the  word — ^his  kind  compliments,  thftt 
was  the  very  word. 

Catty,  The  counshillor's  always  very  kind  to  me,  and  gente^ 
Pat,  And  was  up  till  past  two  in  the  morning,  last  nightf 
madam,  he  bid  me  say,  looking  over  them  papers  you  left  wiUl 
him  for  your  shuit,  ma'am,  with  the  M*Brides,  about  the  Int  od 
Ballynascraw  bog ;  and  if  you  call  upon  the  counshillor  in  tbi 
course  of  the  morning,  he'll  find,  or  make,  a  minute,  for  a  coif 
sultation,  he  says.  But  mane  time,  to  take  no  step  to  comprO' 
mise,  or  make  it  up,  for  your  life,  ma'am. 


toTE  im  lAir. 


J  fear.  111  not  give  up  al  law,  or  any  way,  I 


NrbilB  I'v 
ll  blood  n 


a  drop  <^  blood  in  m;  v< 


,  ma'am — &Dm  the  kingi  of  Ireland, 
),  Koaney. 

s  M'Bcides  hare  no  blood  at-Bll-al-all 
.  a  drop,  ma'am — so  they  can't  stand  before  you. 
Shey  ou^At  not,  any  way! — What  are  they?  Crou- 
t  the  beat,  Mac  Brides!  Scotch!— not  Irish  native, 
People  of  yetterday,  grazieru — whEch  tho'  they'ra 
Boney,  can't  buy  the  blood.  My  anshestora  aat  on  a 
■n  the  M'Brides  had  only  their  kunteri^  to  sit  upon  ; 

when  they  ride,  they  can't  look  down  upi 
eiy  body  knows  who  I  am — and  what  they 
e  sure,  mu'am,  they  do — thEr  whole  country  talk»> 
,  but  the  abarae  when  you'd  be  wulking  and 


n  could  the  counsblUor  lend  me  the  horac 
th  all  the  pleaaure  in  life,  ma'am,  only  every  horse 
world  ia  out  o' messagea,  and  drawing  turf  and 
lOther  lo-day — and  he  ia  very  sorry,  ina'am. 

am  I,  then — I'm  unlucky  the  day.  But  I  won't  be 
ir  fear  of  spreading  ill  luck  on  my  faction.  Pray 
rind  of  a  ftiir  is  it! — Would  there  be  any  good  aigna 

r.  Pat  Co«eT 

:  in  life  aa  yet,  ma'am — only  ju9t  buying  and  sell- 
loTse-bastes,  and  horned-cattle,  and  pigs  squeaking, 
I  thenuelrea.     But  it'a  early  times  yet — it 

To  M'Brides,  no  fiallynavogus  boys  gathering  yett  I 

le  to  signify  of  the  M'Bridea,  ma'am,        "  

s  plain  them  M'Brides  dare  not  be  showing 
n  their  backs,  in  Ballynavoguo.  But  sure  all 
■craw  boys,  the  Roonies,  are  in  it  as  usual,  I  hope  ! 
L  ma'otn,  there  it  plinty  of  Ruonies. 
Boon,  and  Ulick  of  Eliogarty,  and  little  Cbarlt^y  ,t 


upo^^J 

I 


tatK  A 


I 


Callg.  All  good  men  '—no-  better.  Praise  be  where  due. 
ad  (CBice  a  M'Bri-de  I  notlv«d.  Bui  ihe  father 
•on — uuld  Mattlitw,  unci  flouriBhiiig  Plul,  was  in  it,  with  a 
put  of  boot!  nnd  the  ailver-hilled  wUp. 

Caltg.  The  spalpeen  1  turned  into  a  liuckeen,  tliat  would  I 
■quireeo, — hut  can't. 

Pat.  No,  for  the  father  pinches  hinu 

Cattj/.  That's  well— and  lliat  ould  Matthew  is  as  obstii 
tteger  as  ever  famished  hia  stomach.  What'r  bo  dd 
Balljnavogue  the  day ! 

Pat.  Standing  he  is  there,  in  the  fair-green  irith  hit  k 
fot  bullocks,  Chnt  be  has  gut  tu  sell. 

Callg.  Fat  bullucks!  Them,  I  reckon,  will  go  towards  H( 
M'Bride's  portion,  and  a  great  fortin  s]ie*ll  he  for  a  poor  n 
but  I  covet  none  of  it  fur  me  or  mine. 

Pat.  I'm  sure  of  that,  ma'am, — you  would  not  demanaf 
■elf  to  the  likes. 

Catty.  Mark  me,  Pat  Coxe,  now— with  all  them  fat  bl 
at  her  back,  and  with  all  them  fresh  roses  in  her  cheeXa- 
don't  say  but  she's  a  likely   girl,  If  she  wu'n't  a  M'Btide; 
with  all   that,  and  if  she   was  the  best   spinner  u 

and  I  don't  gay  but  she's  good,  if  she  m'n 
M'Bride; — but  was  she  the  best  of  the  bent,  and  the  fairea 
the  fairest,  and  had  slie  to  boot  the  two  stockingi  full  of  g 
Honor  M'Bride  shall  never  be  brought  home,  a  daughteirJa 
to  me !     My  pride's  up. 

Pat.  iflaidt)  And  I'm  instructed  In  keep  it  up.^— {^A 
True  for  ye,  ma'am,  and  I  wish  that  all  had  as  much  pn 
pride,  as  ought  to  be  having  It. 

Catty.  There's  mauing  in  your  eye,  Pat — give  it  tongue. 

Pat.  If  you  did  not  hear  it,  1  suppote  there's  no  truth  in  i 

Catty.  What?— which? 

Pat.  That  your  son  Randal,  Mrs.  Rooney,  is  not  of  yom  ' 
;l>f  thinking  about  Honor  M'Bride,  may  he's. 

Catty.  Tut !     No  matter  what  way  of  thinking  he  U 
■ilip  of  a  boy  like  him  doei  nut  know  what  he'll  think  tt 

good  son  to  me;  and  in  regard  to  a  wife,  one  ^1  « 


>  Gmd'n, 
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as  snotlier,  if  he  has  any  sinse— and  I'll  find  1 
II  plfise  him,  I'll  engage. 

r  b«  M>,  ma'am — no  fear ;  only  boys  do  like 
oielvei,  by  times — and  I  nuciced  sinuetliing. 
fhat  did  you  notice  f— till  me,  Pat,  dear,  quick. 

— 'tii  bad  to  be  meddling  and  remKrking  li 
nil;  >o  I'll  keep  myaelf  to  myself:  for  Rai 
jh  with  hit  hand  as  you  with  the  tongue — no  oN 


fer  feat — only  till  me  the  truth,  Put,  dear. 
,  then,  to  tbe  beat  of  my  opinion,  I  aeen 
now  giving  Randal  Rooney  the  meeting  behind  ll 
I  aeen  him  putting  a  ring  on  her  finger. 
ping  her  handi)  Oh,  murder  !^0h  !  the  imnat'nd 
It  love  mukes  of  these  young  men  ;  and  the  traitor, 
>,  when  he  promised  he'd  nev«r  make  a  stolen  match 


la'am,  I  don't  say — I  wouldji'l 


n  111  run  doim  and  atop  it — and  catch  'e 
I  haven't  your  jock  on,  ma'am — {ihe  iitnu  i 
3  use — for  you  won't  catch  't 
Elturuing  the  back  way  into  Ni<:k  Flalierty'a. 

Vick   Flaberty'a,   the   publican's?    oh,   the   i  

t  that  Honor  M'Bride  would  he  paaaing 

And  all  the  edication  she  got  a 

mday  school  I     Oh,  this  comes  of  being  better  than 

rs  I     A  line  thing  to  tell  Mrs.  Carver,  the  Englisl 

nice,  and  bo  partial  to  MisB  Honor  M'Bride!  ( 

wl 

I  rare,  Mn.  Rooney,  you  promised  you'd  not  b 

!o  ilop  Catty.) 

it  who  told  mel     No — I  won't  mintioi 

I.     But  let  me  by — I  won't  be  put  oft'  novr  I've  got 

■,1'il  hunt  'em  out,  and  drag  her  lu  sham?,  if  they're 

ime"s  not  Calty  Kooney  !     Mick  !  Mick ! 

■(tatfMjr  al  the  collage  door)  bring  my  blue  joek  up 

ir  ne  to  Ballynavogue.     Don't  let  me  count  three 

u  or  I'll  bleed  ye  !     (Exit  Cattt,  thaking  hi 
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doud  hand,  and  repeating)    I'll  expoie  Honor  Kf'Bride— 111 
exjiiMe  Honor  t  I  will,  by  the  bleneingl 

Pat.  (alone)  Now,  if  Randal  Rooney  would  hear,  he'd 
a  jelly  of  me,  and  how  I'd  trirable ;  or  the  brother,  if  ha  csinei' 
BcroM  me,  and  knewed.     But  they'll  niver  know. 

't  say  a  rintence  of  ray  name,  was  she  carded  !  No,  Cutfl 
L  a  Kould,  but  haa  a  conscience.  Then  t  like  conscience  in  the 
■  1  bave  to  dale  with  Bartainly.  {£» 

SCENE  V. 
Mn,  Casver'3  Dresainff-roma. 
Honor  M'BniDB  and  Misa  Bloousbetkt  ditsovrrti. 
Honor.  Haw  viill  I  know,  Miss  BloomBfaury,  when  it  will  I 
twelve  o'clock? 
Bloom.   You'll  hear  the  clock  strike :   but  I  gospect  jsa^ 
I  don't  understtuid  the  clock  yet — well,  you'll  hear  the  wo  ' 
Lbeil. 

I   Honor.  I  know,  ma'am,  oh,  I  know,  true— onlj  I  ma*: 
mtol  forgot. 

Bhvm.  Flurried!  but  never  be  flurried.  Now  mind  andkH 
your  head  upon  your  shoulders,  while  I  tell  you  all  your  du^- 
you'll  juBt  ready  this  here  room,  your  Indy'a  dressing-room  i  n 
a  particil  of  dust  let  me  never  find,  petticlarly  behind  the  viodtt 

Honor.  Vindor  shuts  I — where,  ma'am  ? 
Shorn.   The  ihuU  of  tiie  vindDr*~-iiA  you  never  hear  of 
TJndor,  child? 

Honor.  Never,  ma'am. 
L      Bloaia.    (ftunting  lo  a  mindow)    Don't  tell   me  I    why,  jol 
Ijiead  ia  a  wool-gathering  I     Now,  mind   me,   pray — >es  hen 
^tlways  you  put  that  there, — and  this  here,  and  Chat  upon  tiut 
— and  this  upon  thia,  and  thja  under  that, — and  that  undet  thl 
— you  can  remember  that  niuch,  child,  I  suppusea  ? 
Honor.   I'll  do  my  endeavour,  ma'am,  to  remember  all. 
Bloom,  But  mind,  now,  my  good  girl,  you  takes  petliclareti 
at  thia  here  pyramint  of  japanned  china — and  very  pelticlw  en 
of  that  there  great  joas — and  the  eery  matt  petticalareil  cars  I 
thia  here   right  reverend  Mandolin.      {Pointing  (o,  nrul  (owitM 
a  Maadaria,  to  at  to  make  it  thake.     Honor  utarta  batk.^ 


a   Mandolin 
rcy,  if  there 
Staud  there  ! — stand 


)  witch,  indeed,  if  you 
Run,  ruu,  child,  for  the 


t  alive.     Silly  child,  i 
king  hia  head  and  beard  at  you.     1 
i'a'I  enough  to  make  him  shake  his  head- 
here  I — now  don't  you  see? 
ifoBor.   mich.  ma'am! 
Bloom.  "  Ifhich,  nta'am !"   you're  i 
don't  aee  a  cobweh  as  long  as  my  arm. 
pope's  head. 

Sonor.  Pope'i  head,  ma'am  ? 
Bloom.    Ay,  the  pope's   head,  nhich  you'll  find   under  the 
stairs.  Well,  a'n't  you  gone?  what  do  you  stand  there  like 
stuck  pig,  forf — Never  see  a  pope's  bead? — never   'ear  of 
pope's  head  ? 

Honor.  I've  heard  of  one,  ma'am — with  the  priest;  but  « 
are  proCeatanta. 

Bloom.  Protestants  j  vhal'a  that  to  do  ?  I  do  protest,  I  believe 
that  little  head  of  yours  is  someway  got  wrong  on  your  shoulders 
to-day.  {The  cloek  strikei — Hunor,  who  ii  ntuse  to  it,  ilartM. 

Bloom.  Start  again  ! — why,  you're  all  starts  and  fite.  Never 
■tart,  child  !  so  ignoramus  tike  I  'tis  only  the  clock  in  your  ear, 
— twelve  o'clock,  harkl — The  bell  will  ring  now  in  a  hurry. 
Then  you  goes  in  there  to  my  lady — stay,  you'll  never  be  able, 
I  dare  for  to  ssy,  for  to  open  the  door  without  me ;  for  I  opine 
you  are  not  much  usen'd  to  brass  locks  in  Hirish  cabins — can't 
be  expected.  See  here,  then !  ITou  turns  the  lock  in  your  hand 
tbis'n  ways — the  feci,  mind  now ;  not  the  key  nor  the  bolt  for 
your  life,  child,  else  you'd  holt  your  lady  in,  and  Ihere'd  he  my 
lady  in  Lob's  pound,  and  there 'd  be  a  pretty  kettle  of  li^ih ! — So 
you  keep,  if  yon  can,  all  1  said  to  you  in  your  head,  if  possible 
—and  you  goes  in  there — and  I  goes  out  here, 

[Exit  BloomsbUbt. 
Honor.  (eurUyiag)  Thank  ye,  ma'am.  Then  all  this  time  I'm 
sensible  I've  been  behaving  and  looking  little  better  than  like  a 
fool,  or  an  innacent. — But  I  hope  1  won't  be  bo  bad  when  the 
lady  shall  speak  to  me.  ( TAe  bell  ringi.)  Oh,  the  bell  Eummons 
me  in  here. — [Speaii  with  her  hand  on  the  loci  of  the  door) 
The  lock's  aay  enough — I  hope  I'll  luke  courage — (ngks)  — 
Aiier  to  spake  before  one  nor  two,  any  way — and  asier  tin  times 
^mistresi  than  (he  maid.  V^ci't' ^^^t^i>^- 


ACT  II. 

SCENE    L 

GEKtLD  O'BLiNBv'a  Coun&ig-koiae, 

O'Blamet  alone. 

O'Bla.  Then  I  wonder  that  ould  Matthew  M'Bride  it  nothire 

)t  tliii  Pat  Coxe  coming  up  yonder!    Ay.    Well, 

■Pal,  what  lucccs*  with  Catty  i 

EnUr  PiT  Ca%K,  pmiting. 
iTake  breath,  man  alive— What  of  Csuy  ? 

Pat.  Catty  1     Oh,  mutter  I     No  time  to  be  talking  of  C«U} 

Sure  the  nhupervizDr'e  coine  to  town. 
O'Bla.  Bluod ! — and  the  malt  that  lias  nut  paid  duty  in  the 
Run,  for  your  life,  to  the  back-yard,  give  a,  whisile  to 
Itll  all  the  boya  that'i  ricking  o'  the  turf,  away  with   'em  \o  the 
Hilar,  out  with  every  eack  of  malt  that's  in  it,  through  the  bucit- 

lyard,  throw  nil  into  the  middle  of  the  turf-stack,  and  in  the  wink 

l«f  an  eye  build  up  the  rick  over  all,  snoeg  (anug). 

Pat.  I'll  engage  we'll  have  it  done  in  a  crack.         [Eni  YA 
O'Bla.  (caUing  after  Aim)  Pat !  Pat  Cose  !  man  ! 

jRe-tttter  Pat. 
O'Bla.  Would  there  be  any  fear  of  any  o'  the  boy«  infbn 
Pat.  Sooner  cut  their  ears  off  I  l^ExU  PiM 

Euitr  Old  M'Briiie,  at  thr  oppatite  tide. 
Old  M'S.  {speaking  in  a  slow,  draicling  hrogue)  Would  B 
iGeraid  O'Blaney,  the  eounaellar,  be  within? 

O'Bla.   {ijaick  brogue)  Oh,  my  best  friend,  Matthew  M'B 
r  1b  it  you,  dear!     Tlien  here'n  Gemld  O'Blaney,  always 

~  t  thukc  bunds ;  fur  of  all  men  in  Ireland,  yon  ■ 
'aa  acliing  to  lay  my  eyes  on.  And  in  the  fair  ■ 
e  hapjien  to  meet  Carver  of  Bob'H  Fort  I 
OldM'B.  (apeaking  very  slowly)  Ay.  did  I — and  he  wal 
me,  and  I  was  o-talting  to  him — and  he's  a  very  g 
^  Mr.  Carver  of  Bab'i  Fort — so  he  ii — and  a  gentfl 
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^Hn  tbat  knovs  how  things  should  be ;  and  he  hu  been  giving 
^Bme,  Mr.  O'SIoney,  a  great  account  of  you,  and  how  you're 
^H^ing  in  the  world — nnd  so  as  that. 

^^K'Bla.  Nobody  should  know  that  better  than  Mr.  Carver  of 
^^P'h  Fort— he  knows  nil  my  affairs.  He  is  an  undeniable 
^Hlcat  gentleman,  for  whom  I  profess  the  higheit  regard. 
^VDU  M'B.  Why  ihen  he  lias  a  great  opinion  of  you  too,  coun- 
^ — for  he  liB9  been  advising  of,  and  telling  of  me,  O'Blaney, 
Hr'jrour  propoahal,  sir — and  very  sinsible  I  am  of  the  hanour 
itme  by  you  to  our  family,  air— and  coodesCEnsion  to  the  likes 
of  UB — though,  Co  be  sure,  Honor  M'Bride,  tliough  she  ia  Bty 
daughter,  is  a  match  for  any  maD. 

O'Bla.  Is  a  match  for  a  prince— a  Prince  Ragent  even.  So 
no  more  about  condescension,  my  good  Matthew,  for  love  livels 
alt  difdnctionB. 

Old  M'B.  That's  very  pretty  of  you  to  say  so,  sir  ;  and  I'll  re- 
peat it  (o  Honor. 

O'Bla.  Cupid  is  the  great  livelier,  after  all,  and  the  only 
democrat  Daity  on  earth  I'd  bow  to — fur  I  know  you  are  no 
democrat,  Mr.  M'Bride,  but  quite  and  clane  the  contrary  way. 
|-  Old  M'B.  Quite  and  dace  atid  stiff,  I  thank  my  God ;  and 

1,  in  apite  of  the  vowel  before  your  name,  Mr.  O'Blaney, 
rou  are  of  the  same  kidney. 
.  I'm  happy  to  find  myself  agreeable  to  you,  sir. 

d  M'B,   But,  however  agreeable  to  me,  as  I  woii*t  deny,  it 

2,  sir,  to  see  my  girl  made  into  a  gentlcwomaa  by  maiv 

must  observe  to  you 

L  And  I'll  keep  her  a  jaunting  car  to  ride  about  the 

1  and  in  another  year,  as  my  fortune's  rising,  my  wife 

ise  with  it  into  a  cuach  of  her  own. 

fB.  Oh  I  if  I'd  live  to  see  my  child,  my  Honor,  in  a 

'her  own  !  I'd  be  loo  happy — oh,  I'd  die  contint! 

.  (aiuh)  Nu  fear  l—lMoud)  And  why  should  not  she 

n  hoc  own  CDBch,  Miitress  Counsellur  O'Blaney,  and  look 
e  windows  down  upon  the  Rimniti,  that  have  the  inso- 
nlook  up  \o  her? 

'.  Ah!  you  know  that,  then.     That's  all  that's  against 
U  tills  match. 


I 


^^     sto 

^H  tht 


on  M'B.  I  am  against  him — that  U,  ngEunrt  his  family, 
■I]  hii  seed,  breed,  and  geDcradan.  But  1  would  Dot  break 
daiighter'B  heart  if  1  could  help  it 

O'Bla.  Wheugh  \ — beaiti    don't  break   in   these   days, 

Old  M'B.  This  is  my  aDsfrer,  Mr.  O'Blaney,  sit ;  you  1 
my  lave,  but  you  tnuat  have  here  too. 

O'Bla.  I*Duld  not  fear  to  gain  thnt  in  due  time,  if  yonm 
stand  my  friend  in  forbidding  her  the  sight  of  Bandal. 

Old  Af'B.  I  will  with  pleasure,  that— for  tho'  1  won't  G 
her  to  marry  to  plase  me,  I'll  forbid  her  to  marry  to  disp 
me;  and  whenl'veeaid  it,  whatever  it  is,  I'll  be  obeyed.  (Su 
Am  tlict  on  the  ground,) 

O'Bla.  Tliat  is  all  I  ai. 

Old  M'B.  But  now  what  settlement,  counshillor,  wiUyonni 
on  my  girl ! 

O'Bla.  A  hundred  a  year — I  wiih  to  be  liberal — Mr.  Cai 
will  see  tu  that — be  knows  all  my  aSaira,  BB  1  auppoM  be  ' 
telling  you, 

Old  M'B.  He  was — I'm  satisfied,  and  I'm  at  a  wokI  mj 
always.     You  heard  me  nam*  my  girl's  portion,  sir! 

O'Bla.  I  can't  say — I  didn'l  mind — 'twaa  no  object  to  nu 
life. 

Old  M'B.  (in  a  very  lom,  mt/iteriota  tone,  and  iIoib  iraj 
Then  five  himdred  guineas  is  some  object  to  moat  men- 

O'Bla.  Certainly,  sir  ;  but  not  such  an  object  as  your  du 
ter  to  me  :  aince  we  are  got  upon  business,  however,  be«t « 
all  that  out  of  the  way,  as  you  say  at  once.  Of  the  fivehund 
I  have  two  in  my  hands  already,  whicli  ynu  can  make  ova 
me  with  a  stroke  of  a  pen.  {Bitinff  quickly,  and  getting  pi^i 
and  booh.) 

Old  M'B.  (speaking  ven/ slowly)  Stay  a  bit — nohuny — ini 
In  business — 'tis  always  most  haste,  worse  speed. 

O'Bla.  Take  your  own  time,  my  good  Matthew— 111  b< 
stow  as  you  plase — only  love's  quiek. 

Old  M'B.  Slow  and  sure— love  and  all— fast  bind,  fast  fin 
three  and  Iwo,  what  does  that  make? 

O'Bla.  Itnsed  to  make  five  before  I  was  in  love. 

Old  M'B.  And  will  the  same  after  you're  married  and  di 
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Hiat  un  I  thinking  of?  A  wore  of  bullocka  1  had  in  the  fnir 
-halfaioDre  said  in  my  pockel,  and  owing  half — that's  John 
^ohin,  twelve  potmd  lin — and  Charley  Duffy  nijie  guineas  and 
birwen  tin  pinnies  and  b  five-penny  bit:  stay,  then,  put  that 
le  the  hundred  guineas  in  the  stocking  at  home. 

O'Bla.  (aiide)  How  he  makes  my  mouth  water:  {jiUnid) 
Uay  be,  Maiihew,  I  could,  that  am  Used  to  it,  save  you  the 
ifuuble  of  couniing! 

Old  Af'B.  No  trouble  in  life  tome  ever  to  count  my  money — 
only  Ml  trouble  you,  air,  if  you  please,  to  lock  that  door ;  bad 
in  be  chinking  and  spreading  money  with  doora  open,  for  walla 
lut  cans  and  eyes. 
O'Bla.  True  for  you.     (Rititig,  and  going  to  lock  the  doori.) 
[Old  M'Bride  milA  great  difficulty,  and  very  sUnely,  dravM 
aal  uf  Ail  pocttl  hii  bag  of  money — iaokingjirat  atone  door, 
and  Ihen  at  the  other,  and  going  to  try  mhellier  they  are 
locked,  before  he'untiet  his  hag.'] 
OldJWB.   (iprtadi  and  counlt  hir  money  and  notes)  See  m* 
now,  I  wrote  on  some  scrap  somewhere  592.  in  uotes — then  hanl 
uuh.  twinty  pounds — rolled  up  silver  and  gould,  which  is  scarce 
—but  uf  a  hundred  pounds  there's  wanting  fourteen  pounds  odd| 
I  ttmiki  or  something  that  way ;  for  Phil  and  I  had  our  break- 
hit  oat  of  s  one  pound  note  of  Finlay's,  and  I   put  the  changs 
wiuenhere — besides  a  riband  for  Honor,  which  make  a  defi- 
icy  of  fourteen  pounds  Beven  ehillings  and  two  pence — Ihat'i 
I  •  deRcienl — count  it  which  way  you  will. 
'  Ula.  {going  to  ticeep  the  moneif  off  the   tt^le)  Oh  1  never 
^iiil  ihe  deficiency — I'll  take  it  for  b  hundred  plump. 
QU  M'S.  {'topping  him)  Plump  me  no  plumps— 111  have  it 
riicl,  nr  not  at  all — I'll  not  part  it,  so  let  me  see  it  again. 
O'Bla.  ionde  wiih  a  deep  tigh,  almost  a  groan)  Oh !  when  I 
i  Kiid  it  in   my  fist — almost :  but  'tis  as  hard  to  get  money 
■f  iliii  man  as  blood  out  of  a  turnip ;  and  I'll  be  lost  to-night 

".'-', WO.  Til  not  exact— and  I'm  exact:  I'll  put  it  all  up 
:^A(  fHiti  it  deliberately  into  the  bag  again,  tinuting  tlie 
■™.'n  hit  pockrt) — I'll  make  it  up  at  home  my  own  way,  and 
-  il  in  to  you  by  Fhtl  in  an  hour's  time ;  for  1  could  not 
a  much  in  my  house — bad  peo^\8  ebou'U- 
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ta&r  nidi  you  in  town.  Mr.  Carver  say*,  jrou  are  as  gog 
tbe  Bank  of  Ireland — there's  no  going  beyond  that  {SatU 
up  hU  packtU.)  So  you  may  unlock  the  doors  and  let  mi 
now — I'll  send  Phil  vfitb  all  to  you,  and  jou'li  give  him  a  1 
&  teceipt  or  a  token,  that  would  do. 

O'Sla.  I  ahsll  give  a  receipt  by  all  means — ali  regular;  i 
aecDUnti  make  long  friendg,   {Unlocki  the  door.) 

Old  M'B.  True,  air,  and  I  'It  come  in  and  see  about  the  M 
ments  in  the  morning,  if  Honor  is  agreeable. 

O'BUt.  1  shall  make  it  my  buiinesi  to  wait  upon  the  ;i 
lady  myielfon  the  wings  of  love;  and  I  tniat  I'll  not  find 
Temuna  of  Randal  Rooney  in  her  head. 

Old  M'B.  Not  if  I  can  help  it,  depend  on  that.    {Tht^  i 

O'Sla.  Then,  fare  ye  well,  father-in-law — that's  meat 
drink  to  me  :  would  not  ye  take  a  gloss  of  wine  then  t 

Old  M'B.  Not  a  drop — not  a  drop  at  all — with  money  ft 
me :  1  must  be  in  a  hurry  home. 

O'Bla.  That's  true — so  beat ;  recommind  rae  kindly  to  ', 
HoDOT,  and  say  a  great  dale  ^bout  my  impatience — and  11 
expicting  Phil,  and  won't  shut  up  till  he  comes  the  iiiglit. 

Old  M'B.  No,  don't ;  for  he'll  be  with  you  before  night-fl 
lExil  M'Bi 

O'Bla.  (calling)  Dan  !  open  the  door,  there  ;  Dan  I  J 
open  the  door  smart  for  Mr.  M'Bride  !  (0'Bi.»nei  nbbiiy 
haiidt.)  Now  I  think  I  may  pronounce  myself  made  for  lil 
■ucceas  to  my  parts  I — and  here's  Pat  too!  Well,  Pat  C 
what  news  of  the  thing  in  haud? 

£nler  Pat  Coke. 

fat.   Out  of  hand  clane  I  tliat  job's  nately  done.     The  I 

'     's  built  up  ctiver,  with  the  malt  snug  in   the  middli 

■  jtB  (lomacli — so  were  the  sbupervishor  a  conjuror  even,   ban 

le'd  dale  with  the  ould  one,  he'd  never  suspict  a  sentence  of 

O'Bla.  Not  he — he's  no  conjuror:  many'a  1 

wlayed  hiin  afore  now, 

Pat.    But,   cDunahillor,   there's  the  big  veshel  in  tha  li 
bassage — I  got  a  bint  from  a  friend,  that  the  ahuper  got 
dou  of  the  spirits  In  that  from  some  villain. 


O'Bla.  And  do  you  thinic  I  don't  know  a  trick  Tortliot,  tool 

Pal.  Noduubt:  still,  counsUillor,  I'm  in  dread  of  my  life 
lliat  ttiat  great  bigreehel  won't  be  implied  in  b  hurry. 

O'Bla.  Won't  it  ?  but  you'll  see  it  will,  ihougli ;  and  whal'a 
morf,  them  apirits  ntjil  turn  into  water  for  the  shupervieor. 

Pat.   Wuter!  liow7 

O'Bla.  Aay — the  ould  tan-pit  that's  at  the  back  of  the  dis- 
tillery. 

Pal.   I  know— what  of  iti 

O'Bla.  A  aucret  pipe  I've  got  fixed  to  the  big  Teahel,  and  the 
pipe  goes  under  the  wall  for  me  into  the  tan-pit,  and  a  sucker  I 
have  in  the  big  veahtl,  which  I  pull  open  by  a  stnng  in  a  crack, 
and  lets  all  off  alt  clane  into  the  tan-pit. 

Pat.  That's  capital  I— but  Die  waterl 

O'Bla.  From  (he  pump,  anolher  pipe — and  the  girl's  pumping 
Bsy,  forshe's  lowash  to-morrow,  and  knows  nothing  about  it; 
and  so  the  big  veshel  she  fills  with  water,  wondering  what  uiU 
the  water  that  it  don't  come — and  I  net  one  boy  and  uiiother  to 
help  her — utid  the  pump's  beniiclied,  uiid  that's  all : — no  that's 
settled. 

Pat.  And  clirerly.  Oh  I  counshitlor,  we  are  a  match  for  the 
shuper  any  day  or  night. 

O'Bla.  For  him  and  al!  bis  tribe,  courting  oilicerB  and  ail. 
I'd  desire  no  better  aporl  than  to  hear  the  whole  pack  In  full 
cry  after  me,  and  J  doubling,  and  doubling,  and  safe  at 
my  form  at  laat.  With  you,  Pat,  my  precious,  to  drag  the 
herring  over  the  ground  previous  to  the  bunt,  to  distract  (he 
aceiit,  and  defy  the  nose  of  the  doga. 

Pat.  Then  I  am  proud  to  aarve  you,  counahiUor. 

O'Bla.  1  know  you  are,  and  a  very  honest  boy.  And  what  did 
you  do  for  me,  with  Catty  Ronney  1 

Pat.  The  best.— Oh  1  it's  I  bkmij'd  Catty  to  tbe  skies,  and 
then  eggfd  her  on,  and  aggrarated  her  against  the  M'Brldea,  till 
I  left  her  as  mad  as  e'er  a  one  in  Bedlam — up  to  any  thing ! 
And  full  tilt  she's  off  to  Flaherty's,  ihe  publican,  in  her  blue 
Jock— where  she'll  not  be  long  afore  she  kicks  up  a  quarrel,  I'll 
engage ;  foe  she 'a  aarehing  the  houaa  for  Honor  M'Bride,  who  is 
Ml  in  it — and  giving  bod  language,  I  warrant,  to  all  the  M'Bride 
'a  i^  drinking.     Oh  I  truat  CalVj'*  ta^ngas  W^ 


breeding  a  riot  I     In  half  an  hour,  I'll  warrant,  you'll  hav 
fine  a  light  in  town  as  ever  ye  seen  or  hard, 

O'Bla.  That's  ilignntty  dane,  Pat.'  But  I  hope  Randal  Ri 
it  in  it! 

Pat,  In  the  thick  of  it  he  ii,  or  will  be.     So  I  hope 
honour  did  not  fatgit  to  spake  to  Mr.  Carver  about  that  1 
I   place  for  me? 

O'Bla.  Forgit  I — Do  I  furgit  my  own  name,  do  you  th 
Sooner  forgit  (hat  ihtn  my  prorniaea. 

ftlt.  Oh  1  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon — I  would  not  d 
your  word ;  and  to  make  matters  sure,  and  to  make  Calty  co 
hoop.  I  lould  her,  and  swore  to  ber,  there  was  not  a  M'Bii< 
the  town  but  two,  and  there's  twinty,  more  or  less. 

O'Bla.  And  wheu  ahe  seee  them  Ivrinty,  more  or  less,  whal 
•he  tliink? — Why  would  yon  say  Ibatf— she  might  find  yoo 
In  a  lie  next  minute,  Mr.  Overdo.     'Tie  dangerous  for  a 
man  to  be  telling  more  lies  than  is  absolutely  rBquistle. 
tvptrjluota  brings  many  an  honest  man,  and.  what's  more,  i 
S  cliver  fellow,  into  a  scrape — and  that's  your  great  fau't,  B 

Pat.  Which,  air! 

O'Bla.  That,  sir.  I  don't  ace  you  ol\en  now  take  a  glaa 
much.  But,  Put,  I  hear  you  often  still  are  too  apt  to  indul 
6.  lie  to  much. 

Pat.  Lie  !  la  it  I  f — Whin  upon  my  conscience,  I  niter  t 
knowledge  tould  a  lie  in  my  life,  since  I  waa  bom,  exc 
would  be  just  to  skreen  a  man,  which  la  charity,  sure, — i 
akreen  myself,  which  is  self-defence,  sure — and  that's  lawft 
ta  oblige  your  honour,  by  particular  desire,  and  that  can' 
helped,  I  suppose. 

O'Bla.  I  am  not  saying  again  all  that — only  (laying  kit 
on  Pat's  shoalder  ta  he  ia going  out)   against  another  timi 

n  warning  you,  young  man,  ia,  you're  loo  apt  to  think 

n  be  lying  enough.     Now  too  much  of  o  good  "& 

good  for  nothing.  [£xil  O'Bi 

Pat,  ahne. 


Pat.  There's  what  you  may  call  the  diril  rebuking  ain- 

e  talk  of  tlie  like,  as  I've  heard  my  mudther  say,  th 

I  spoon   that  atea  wid  the  divil — so  I'll 


I  in  time.  But  whose  voice  is  that  I  hear  coming  up 
ilairif  I  don't  believe  but  it's  Mr.  Carver— only  what  »hould 
liiing  him  back  agin,  I  vonder  now!  Here  he  is,  all  out  of 
btnth,  coming. 

£ater  Mr.  C*iivEit, 

Mr.  Carv,  Pray,  young  man,  did  you  happen  to  sec {panl~ 

inj  fnr  brtalh)  Bleas  me,  I've  ridden  so  faal  back  from  lioh's 
F»rtJ 
Put.  My  oiMler,  sir,  Mr.  O'Blaney,  ia  it!  WUl  I  run  t 
Mr.  Can.  No,  no — stand  still  till  I  have  breath.— What  I 
<mit  ie  B  copy  of  a  letter  I  dropped  Home  where  ur  other — here 
1  tbmlL  it  must  have  been,  when  I  look  out  my  handkerchief— a 
rapy  of  3  letter  to  hil  Excellency — of  great  consequence.  (Mr. 
Caxteh  tits  down  and  taiei  breath.) 

Pal.  (aearching  about  inith  officimu  hatlt)  If  it's  above  ground, 
I'll  find  it.     What's  this  7— an  old  biU  ;  that  is  not  it.     Would 
h  be  this,  crumpled  up?— "To  Hia  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland," 
Str.  Can',  {matching)  No  farther,  for  your  life  I 
Pal,   Well  then  t  was  lucky  I  found  it,  and  proud. 
^r.  Corp.  And  weli   you  may   be,  young  man ;   for  I  can 
Hiui«   you,    on   this  letter  the   fate  of  Ireland  may  depend. 
(SwrafAtn;  the  letter  on  hit  knee.) 

Pat.  1  wouldn't douht  it — when  it'saletlarof  your  honour's — 
".1IUW  your  honour's  a  great  man  at  the  castle.  And  plane  your 
..iir,  (  lake  this  opportunity  of  tanking  your  honour  for  the 
iiragenient  I  got  about  that  little  clerk's  place — iind  here's 
jFV  of  my  hand-writing  I'd  wish  to  show  your  honour,  to  aev 
.'iLjiable — and  a  scholard. 
i.'r.  Carv.  Hand-writing  1  Bless  me,  young  man,  I  iiave  no  . 
■  Ni  look  at  your  hand-writing,  sir.  With  the  affairB  of  the 
'■I  on  my  shoulders — can  you  possibly  think  f — is  the  hoy 
■ ' — that  I've  time  to  revise  every  poor  scholar's  copy-book  J 
''•it.  1  humbly  beg  your  honour's  pardon,  but  it  was  only 
u:iie  I'd  wish  to  show  I  was  not  quite  so  unworthy  to  be 
1  (wliln  you're  time)  your  hocjour'a  protection,  as  prUmiBed. 
*''.  Corp.  My  protection? — you  are  not  under  my  protection, 
-promiwd  clerk's  place? — I  do  not  conceive  what  you  are 
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Pat.  The  little  clerk's  place,  plase  your  honour — Uiat  mf 
master,  Counshillor  O'Blaney,  tould  me  he  spoke  about  to  your 
honour,  and  was  recommending  me  for  to  your  honour. 

Afr,  Carv,  Never — ^never  heard  one  syllable  about  it,  till  tiui 
moment. 

Pat.  Oh!  murder: — but  I  expict  your  honour's  goodnflM 
will 

Mr,  Carv.  To  make  your  mind  easy,  I  promised  to  appmnt  i 
young  man  to  that  place,  a  week  ago,  by  Counsellor  O'Blaney'i 
special  recommendation.     So  there  must  be  some  mistake. 

[ExU  Mr.  Cabvu. 

Pat,  alone. 

Pat.  Mistake  ?  ay,  mistake  on  purpose.  So  he  never  qpokf! 
so  he  lied ! — ^my  master  that  was  praching  me !  And  oh,  dM 
dirty  lie  he  tould  me  I  Now  I  can't  put  up  with  that,  when  I 
was  almost  perjuring  myself  for  him  at  the  time.  Oh,  if  I  doftt 
iit  him  for  this  !  And  he  got  the  place  given  to  another ! — tiM 
I'll  git  him  as  well  sarved,  and  out  of  this  place  too— seeiHl-I- 
don't!  He  is  cunning  enough,  but  I'm  cuter  nor  he — I  hafB 
him  in  my  power,  so  I  have !  and  I'll  give  the  shupervizor  i 
scent  of  the  malt  in  the  turf-stack — and  a  hint  of  the  spirits  intha 
tan-pit — and  it's  I  that  will  like  to  stand  by  innocent,  and  sM 
how  shrunk  O'Blaney's  double  face  will  look  forenentthe  shupe^ 
vizor,  when  all's  found  out,  and  not  a  word  left  to  say,  bit 
to  pay — ruined  hand  and  foot !  Then  that  shall  be,  and  befoi* 
nightfall.  Oh !  one  good  turn  desarves  another — ^in  revengcii 
prompt  payment  while  you  live !  [.ficitr 

SCENE  II. 

M'Bride's  Cottage. 

Matthew  M'Bridb  and  Honor.     (Matthew  wiih  a 
Utile  table  before  hinif  at  dinner.) 

Old  M*B.  (pushinff  his  plate  from  him)  I'll  take  no  more-^ 
I'm  done.  Iffe  i^ 

Honor.  Then  you  made  but  a  poor  dinner,  father,  after  being 
at  the  fair,  and  up  early,  and  all ! — ^Take  this  bit  from  my  bandit 
father  dear. 

Old  M*B.  {turning  away  tuUenly)  I'll  take  nothing  from  jffBit 


\ 


Hiinor,  but  what  I  got  already  enougli — and  tao  much  of — and 
ttiut  1  ungrstilude. 

Honor,  Ungratitude,  father !  then  you  don't  aee  my  heart. 

Old  M'B.  I  lave  that  to  whoever  has  it,  Honor :  'tia  enough 
for  me,  I  see  what  you  do — and  that's  what  I  go  by. 

Hotter.  Oh,  me  I  and  what  did  I  do  to  displace  you.  father? 
{He  if  p6i(inoMiy  «fe«i  ;  (jflar  leiuting  in  vain  /or  on  answer,  tke 
eoalmua)  I  thai  was  thinking  to  miiku  all  happy,  iatide)  but 
loyKlf,  (alaad)  by  settling  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of— all  that 
could  vex  you — and  to  go  to  aarvice,  to  Mn.  Carver's.  1  thought 
Mot  would  plaee  you,  father. 

Old  JWB.  In  it  to  lave  me.  Honor!  Is  it  Ihai  you  thought 
would  plase  me,  Honor? — To  lave  your  father  alone  in  his  ould 
age,  after  all  the  slaving  he  got  and  was  willing  to  undergo,  whilst 
ever  he  had  strength,  early  and  late,  to  make  a  little  portion  for 
you.  Honor, — you,  that  I  reckoned  upon  for  the  prop  and  pride  of 
my  ould  age— and  you  expect  you'd  plaae  me  by  laving  me. 

Honor.  Hear  me  ju»l  if,  pray  then,  falher. 

Old  M'B.  {thaking Iter  cff  01  ihi  tries  to cartii him)  Go,  then; 
go  where  you  will,  and  deinane  yourself  going  into  sarvice, 
mther  than  stay  with  me — go. 

Honor.  No,  ril  not  go.  I'll  stay  then  with  you,  father  dear, 
^-aay  thai  will  plase  you. 

Old  M'B.  {going  on  tuilhout  Uitening  to  her)  And  all  for  the 
lore  of  this  Randal  Rooney  I  Ay.  you  may  well  put  yuur  two 
hands  before  your  face  ;  if  you'd  any  touch  of  natural  affection 
at  all,  that  young  man  would  have  been  the  last  of  all  others 
you'd  ever  have  thought  of  loving  or  liking  any  way. 

Honor.  Oh!  if  I  could  help  it  1 

Old  M'B.  There  it  is.  This  is  the  way  the  poor  fathers  is 
always  to  be  Irated.  They  to  give  all,  daughter  and  all,  and  gel 
nothing  at  all,  not  their  choice  even  of  the  man,  the  villaiu 
that's  to  rob  'em  of  all— without  thanks  even ;  and  of  all  the 
plinty  of  bachelors  there  are  in  ihe  parish  for  the  girl  that  has 
money,  that  daughter  will  go  and  pick  and  choose  out  Ihe  very 
man  the  father  mislikea  beyond  all  others,  and  then  it's  "Oh!  ff 
I  could  help  it .'" — Asy  talking  I 

-  Honor.  But,  dear  father,  wasn't  it  niora  ihao  talk,  what  I 
u  listen  to  ii 


Old Sf'B  I'll  not  hear  ye;  focifyouM  a  gratii  o  b] 
your  mane  compoBitiDn,  Honor,  you  would  take  your  I 
part,  and  not  be  putting  youraelf  under  Catty'e  feet — tin 
tongued  woman,  t)iat  hstea  you,  Honor,  like  poison. 

Honor,  If  Btie  does  hule  me,  if  a  nil  through  love  of  ber  i 

Old  M'B.  Son— ay — ^that  she  thinks  loo  good  for  you 
yt/a.  Honor  ;  yon,  the  Lily  of  Lismore — that  might  kotoh 
pride  of  the  country.      Oh '    Honor  dear,   don't  be   1 
I    yminelf ;  but  be  a  proud  girl,  as  you  ought,  and  my  own 

Btmor.  Uli,  when  you  speak  so  kind  \ 

Old  M'B-  And  1  beg  your  pardon,  if  I  said  a  cross  wi 
I  know  you'll  never  think   of  him  more,  and  no  neec 
home  at  all  for  hia  sake.     It  woidd  be  a  shame  In  the  i 
I    and  what  would  Mrs.  CaJtrei  herself  think! 

ffonoT.  She  thinks  well  of  it,  then. 

Old  M'B.  Then  wliutever  she  thinks,  she  «ha'n't  h 
child  from  me  !  iho'  she's  a  very  good  lady,  and  a  vi 
lady,  too.  But  see  now,  Honor — have  done  with  love, 
all  foolishness ;  and  when  you  come  to  be  as  ould  as  I  am, ; 
thbk  so  too.  The  shadows  goes  all  one  way,  till  the  mldd 
the  day,  and  when  that  is  past,  then  all  the  t'other  way ,'  a 
It  ia  with  love,  in  life — stay  till  the  sim  is  going  down  willi 

Honor.  Then  it  would  be  loo  late  to  he  thinking  of  Iov( 

Old  M'B.  And  too  airly  now,  and  there's  no  good  tt 
it's  all  folly.     I'll  ax  you,  will  love  set  the  potatoes 7— will 
make  the  rent? — or  will  love  give  you  a  jaunting  cart— I 
my  knowledge,  another  of  your  bachelors  would. 

Honor.  Oh,  don't  name  hira,  father. 

Old  M'B.  Why  not — when  it's  his  name  that  would  mt 
I  lady  of  you,  and  there'd  be  b  rise  in  life,  and  an  honour  to 
I   ftmily! 

'.  Recollect  it  was  he  that  would  have  dishonoured 
I   &niily,  in  me,  if  he  could. 

Old  M'B.  But  he  repinls  now;  and  what  can  a  man 
repint,  and  offer  to  mnke  honourable  restitution,  and  ll 
of  marrying,  as  now,  Honor  dear; — is  not  that  a  condeBOCi 
of  he,  who's  a  sort  of  a  jantleman  T 

Honor,  A  sort,  indeed — a  bad  sort 

jt  jantleman  borrh  to  he  n 


Honor.  Nor  hred. 

OldM'B.  Well,  Iheie'B  man;  that  way,  neither  hom  nor 
btvd,  but  IbaC  doei  very  well  in  the  world ;  and  thint  what  it 
wpuld  be  to  live  in  the  big  Bblcgled  house,  in  Ballynavogue, 
with  him  t 

BonOT.  I'd  rather  live  here  with  you,  father. 

Old  Af-B.  Then  I  thank  you  kindly,  daughter,  for  that,  but 
H  vould  not  I  for  you, — and  then  tbe  jaunting-car,  or  a  coach, 
is  time,  if  he  could  1  He  has  made  the  proposhal  for  you  in 
(omi  this  day. 

Honor.  And  what  answer  frotn  you,  father? 

Old  M'B.  Dnn't  he  looking  so  pule, — I  tould  hira  he  had  my 
EOnaint,  if  he  could  get  youra.  Ajid,  oh  I  before  you  speak. 
Honor  dear,  think  what  it  would  be  up  and  down  in  Bally- 
Divogue,  and  every  other  place  in  the  county,  asaizes  days  and 
4II,  to  be  Mistress  Gerald  O'Bluney  ■ 

H«noT.  I  couldn't  but  think  very  ill  of  it,  father ;  thinking  ill, 
at  I  do,  of  him.  Father  dear,  lay  no  more,  don't  be  breaking 
my  heart — I'll  never  have  that  man;  but  I'll  stay  bappy  with 

OldM'B.  Why,  then,  I'll  he  continl  with  that  same;  and 
vho  vouldn't?-'If  it's  what  you'd  rather  stay,  and  eon  *Uy 
•MmUnl,  Honor  dear,  I'm  only  too  happy,  {Embracing  her — 
Uitji  patiiing.)     But  for  Randal 

Honor,   In  what  can  you  fau't  him,  only  his  being  a  Rooney  T 

Old  M'B.  That's  all— but  that's  enough.  I'd  sooner  see  you 
to  your  coffin — sooner  be  at  your  wake  to-night,  than  your 
"■fdding  with  a  Rooney  1  'Twould  kill  me.  Come,  promise  me 
-1  li   trust  your  word — and  'twould  make  me  aay  for  life,  and 

.  Wt  aay,  if  you'd  promise  never  to  have  him, 

Hiiniir.    Never   till  you   would    consent — that's    all    I    can 


'''/  M'B.  Well,  that  same  is  a  great  ai 
'.''iBor.  And  to  give  a.  little  a«e  Co  mil 
■ill  prom- 


to  my  heart. 

,  father,  perhaps  you 


li  M'B.  What? — I'll  promise  nothing  at  al! — I'll  promise 
|-:itig  Hi  all — I'll  promise  nothing  I  couldn't  perform, 
f!'iiior.  But  this  you  could  perform  asy,  dear  father :  just  bear 
jour  u«ii  Honor. 


» 


in  Ura   AHB   LtW. 

OtdM'B.  (ondc)  That  voice  would  irheedle  the  bird  off 
BUili — and  when  she'd  prefar  me  to  the  jaDnting-«ar,  can 
liiteD  to  hei!     {^loud)     Well,  whBtt— if  U'l  any  thing 
in  TMon. 

Jfonor.  It  19  in  Taaon  endrelj.  It's  only,  that  if  i 
Rooney'a 

Old  Af'B.  (Hopping  hit  eari)  Don't  name  her. 

jSotior.  But  ehe  might  be  brought  to  roson,  father ;  and  i 
■hould  be  brought  lu  give  up  ihxt  claim  to  the  bit  o'  h 
joma,  end  when  all  differs  betnix'  the  familiei  be  made 
then  you  would  conienL 

Old  M'B.  When  Cattj  Rooney'a  brought  to  tawn  ]  Oh 
shoe  the  gosliuga,  dear. — ny,  you'll  get  ray  conunt  I 
There's  my  band  :  I  promise  you,  I'll  nerer  be  called  on  la 
form  that.  Honor,  jewel. 

Honor,  {kieang  hit  hand)  Then  that's  bU  I'd  ask — nta  ■ 
aay  one  word  more,  hut  than'k  you,  father. 

Old  M'B.  (patting  on  hii  eoat)  She's  a  good  cratur — to 
better !  sister  or  daughter.  Oh  !  1  won't  forget  that  she  prefe 
me  to  the  jaunting-car.  Phil  shall  carry  him  a  civil  refusal. 
■end  off  the  money,  the  three  hundred,  by  your  brothei;, 
miaute — that  will  he  some  oomfort  to  poor  O'BUney, 

[ExU  M'Sl 

Honor.  Is  nut  he  a  kind  father,  then,  after  all? — That  priK 
lie  gave  me  about  Catty,  even  such  as  it  la,  has  aaed  my  1 
wonderfitUy.  Oh  !  it  will  all  come  right,  and  they'll  •! 
rasonable  in  time,  even  Catty  Rooney,  I've  great  hopa) 
little  hope's  enough,  even  for  love  to  live  upon.  But,  h 
there's  my  brother  Phil  coming.  {A  noise  heard  iit  tht  i 
!.)  'Tia  only  the  cow  in  tbe  bier.  (J  knock  heard  at 
door.)  No,  'tis  a  Christian ;  no  cow  ever  knocked  so  eoft. 
till  I  open— Who's  in  it? 

B^mdoi.  (from  within)  Your  own  Randal — open  quick. 

SoKor.  Ohl  liandal,  is  it  you?     I  caii'topen  the  door. 
[She  holdi  the  door^-he  puihet  U  ha^f 

Randal.  Honor,  that  I  love  more  than  lite,  let  me  in, 
!peak   one   word   to   you,   before   you're    set    against  me 

^^Mm^Jo  danger  of  that — but  I  can't  let  you  in,  B 


Randal.  Greal  danger  I  Hanoi,  and  you  i 
*iH,  if  I  die  for  it  I 

IHt  advanctt,  and  iht  relirei  behind  th» 
door,  holding  it  againil  him. 
Honor.  Theo  I  won't  ses  you  this  mouth  again,  if  you  do.   My 
hand's  weak,  but  my  heart's  atrong,  Ratidai. 
Ilnndal.  Then  my  heart'i  B»  veak  a>  a  child's  this  minute. 
';r  I'eBi^-don't  hold  against  me.  Honor;   I'll  stand  where  I 
■  ,  "iiice  yoii  don't  trust  me,  nor  love  me — and  beat  so,  may  be: 
i  iiiily  wonted  to  say  three  words  to  you. 
Honor.  I  can't  hear  you  now,  Randal. 

Ilandai.  Then  you'll  never  hear  oie  more.     Good  bye  to  you, 
iloiiur.  IJJe  pulli  the  door  ta.  angrily. 

l/^'Hor.  And  it's  B  wonder  as  it  was  you  didn't  meet  my  fathet 
.'ju  enrae,  or  my  brother. 

Hiindal.  (putfting  ike  door  a  Utile  open  again)  Your  brother ! 
ih,  Honor!  that's  what's  breaking  my  heart — i,/ie  lighi) — 
i^Ewhat  I  wanted  to  say  to  you;  and  listen  to  me.  No  fear  of 
..!  father,  he'i  gone  down  the  road  :  I  saw  him  as  I  come  the 
oil  cut,  but  he  didn't  see  me. 
Honor.  What  of  my  brotherJ — say,  and  go. 
Sandal.  Ay,  go — forever,  you'll  bid  me,  when  I've  said. 
Honor.  What  I  oh,  speak,  or  I'll  drop. — {She  no  longer  holdi 
rV  door,  but  leant  againtt  a  table. — Randil  advancei,  and  loaki 

'I'.aiiddl,  Don't  be  frightened,  then,  dearest — it's  nothing  in 
l.utaflght  Ota  fair.     He's  but  liitle  hurted. 
!l:mor.  Hurled! — and  by  who?   by  you,   is  it? — Then  all's 
. ;. — (RtNn*L  comes  quite  in — HoNoa,  pulHag  her  hand  before 
•  lyei.) — You  may  come  or  go,  for  I'll  never  love  you  more. 
iliiudal.  I  cxpicted  as  much  ! — But  she'll  faintl 
ilnaor.   I  won't  faint :  leave  me.  Mr.  Randal. 
Hinulal.  Tuke  thii  water  from  me,  {holding  a  cup)  it's  all   I 
I     '^■ 

Bmor.  No  need.  {She  titi  down)  But  what's  this? — (Seei/ig 
diip.) 

'.  [feeding — stop  it.  {Turning  from  him  eoldlg.) 
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of  mine — but  by  that  deaiest  blood  tliat  fled  from  jourchegll 

and  Ihu  minute  is  comuig  bock,  Honor,  I  Bweai [liaetliiig 

her.) 

Honor.  Say  what  you  will,  or  avrear,  I  don't  hear  or  h 
jrou.    And  my  fatbet  will  come  luid  lind  you  there — and  t  di 

Randal.  I  know  you  don't — and  I  don't  care  myself  w) 
happens  me.  But  aa  to  Phit,  it's  only  a  cut  in  the  head  he  g 
that  signifies  nothing — if  be  was  not  your  brother. 

Honor.  Once  lifted  your  hand  agaiiist  him — all's  over. 

Randal.  Honor,  1  did  not  lift  my  hand  against  him;  \ 
was  in  the  quscrel  with  his  fai^tion. 

Honor.  And  this  your  promise  to  me  not  to  be  in  any  qua: 
No,  if  my  father  consented  to-morrowi  I'd  nivjr  have  yonnt 
(itiiej,  and  u  going— lie  ho!d>  her.) 

Randal.  Then  you're  wroiig,  Honor  :  you've  heaid  all  ej 
me — now  hear  what's  for  me. 

Honor.  I'll  hear  no  more— let  me  go. 

Randal.  Go,  then;  {he  lets  her  go,  and  himt  awag  lUl 
and  I'm  going  before  Mr  Carver,  who  viili  hear  me,  ani 
'  truth  will  appear — and  tho'  not  from  you.  Honor,  III 
justice.  \_Ent  Rano 

Honor.  Justice!  Oh,  worse  and  worse  !  to  make  all  p 
and  if  once  we  go  to  law,  there's  an  end  of  love — -for  eetr. 

[Exit  Hon 

SCENE  III. 
0'Bl4key'h  Homo. 
O'Blanev  artd  Catty  Roonet, 
CaUy.  And  didn't  ye  henr  it,  oounshillorT  tha  uproorin 
town  and  the  riot? — oh!  you'd  think  the  world  was  throi 
out  at  windows.     See  my  jock,  all  tattered  !     Didn't  ye  heal 
O'Bla.  How  could  I  hear,  backwards,  as  you  see,  from 
street,  and  given  up  to  my  business  ? 

Catty.  Business!  oh!  here  is  a  fine  business— the  M'Bri 
have  driven  all  before  them,  and  chased  (he  Rooniei  out 
BallTiiBVogue.  (/n  a  tone  of  deep  despair.)  Oh!  Catty  B 
tltat  ever  you'd  live  to  see  this  4a>j '. 
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21^  Then  take  thia  glui  (offering  a  glais  of  wkiakei/)  to 
%  your  heart,  my  good  Mn.  Rooney. 

Catty.  No,  thank  you,  counshillor,  it's  past  that  even  I  ogh  1 
ogh! — oh  I  wirrastrew! — oh  I  wirraatrew,  ogh ! — (After  wringing 
her  kandt,  and  yielding  to  a  burst  of  aorroui  and  wailing,  she  ilands 
vp  firmly.)  Now  I've  ased  my  heart,  I'll  do.  I've  spirit  enough 
left  in  me  yet,  you'll  see ,-  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  came  to  jou 
for,  cotinshiilor. 

O'Bla.  Tell  me  first,  is  Randal  Rooney  in  it,  and  is  he  hurt? 

Catty.  He  was  in  it:  he's  not  hurt,  more  Bhnme  for  him! 
But,  howBoioETer,  he  bet  one  boy  handsomely  ;  that's  my  only 
comfort.  Our  faction's  all  going  full  drive  to  swear  exami- 
nation*, uid  gel  juBtioe. 

O'Bla.  Very  proper — very  proper  :  swear  examinations — 
Ihst's  the  course,  and  only  satiafacCion  in  these  cases  to  get 
justice. 

CaCly.  Justice ! — revenge  sure !  Oh !  revenge  is  sweet,  and 
I'll  have  it.  Couuahillor  dear,  I  never  went  before  Mr.  Carver — 
you  know  him,  sir — what  sort  is  he? 

O'Bla,  A  mighty  good  Bort  of  gentleman — only  mighty  tire- 

Catty.  Ay,  thfll'a  what  I  hard — that  he  ia  mighty  fond  of 
talking  to  people  far  their  good.  Now  that's  what  I  dread,  for 
I  can't  stand  being  talked  to  for  my  good. 

OBla.  Tia  little  uae,  I  confess.  We  Irish  is  wonderful  soon 
tired  of  goodness,  if  there's  no  spice  of  fun  along  witii  it;  and 
poor  Carver's  soft,  and  between  you  and  I,  he's  a  little  bothered, 
but,  Mrs.  Rooney,  you  won't  repate  1 

Catty.  Repale ! — II  I'm  neither  watch  nor  repater — I  scorn 
both;  and  between  you  and  i,  aince  you  say  so,  counshillor, 
ihat'i  my  chiefeat  objection  to  Carver,  whom  I  wouldn't  know 
from  Adam,  except  by  reputation.  But  it's  the  report  of  the 
country,  that  he  has  common  informers  in  his  pay  and  favour ; 
now  that's  mane,  and  I  don't  like  it. 

O'Bla.  Nor  I,  Mrs.  Rooney.     I  had  experience  of  informers 
in  the  distillery  line  once.    The  worst  varmin  that  is  ever  encou- 
raged in  any  house  or  country.  Tlie  very  mintion  of  them  makes 
me  creep  all  over  still. 
'^CMty.  Then  'tis  Carver,  they  »oy,  that  has  the  <i\l  d1  %\M4ioim 
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for  tbem ;  for  tliey  follow  and  fawn 
catcher — of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  lie  has 
them  over  aiid  after  one  another;  and 
he  lets  out  on  the  cralura'  utbins, 

■alt  every  man  takes  with  his  little  prata,  and  bring-  informadl 
mid  be  stirring. 
O'Bla.  Ay,  and  ifit  would,  then,  it's  Carver  that  would  qi 
Jike  the  aspin  leaf— I  know  that.     It"8  no  malice  st  all  in  l 
Ij  just  he's  a  mighty  great  poltroon. 
Cattg.  Is  that  a]] !     Then  I'd  pity  and  laugh  at  him,  and 
to  hiin  preferably  to  any  other  magistrate. 

O'Bla.  Ton  may,  Mrs.  Rooney — for  it's  in  terror  of  hii  lifel 
lives,  continaally  draming  day  and  night,  and  croaking  of  cirdi 
and  thrashers,  and  oak  boys,  and  white  bays,  and  peeiMi'-d 
boy  I,  and  united  boys,  and  rihand-men,  and  men  andboyi' 
all  sorts  that  haie,  and  that  have  not,  heen  up  and  down  6 
country  since  Che  rebellion. 

Cattg.  The  poor  cratur!     But  in  case  he'd  prove  reftaclof 
liflnd  wonld  not  take  my  examinations,  can't  1  persecute  my  st 
M'Brides  for  the  bit  of  the  bog  of  BaliynaBcraw,  ct 
.Can't  I  haraik  'em  at  law? 
O'Bla.  You  can,  ma'am,  barash  them  properly,     I've  loo 
your  papers,  and   I'm  happy  to  tell  yoti,  you  may  go  I 
it  law  as  soon  and  as  long  as  you  plase. 
Cattg.  (tpeaihg  very  rapidly)  Bless  you  for  that  word,  cos 
and  by  the  firat  light   to-morrow,    I'll   drive   all  f 
nng  cattle,  every  four-footed  haatt  off  tbe  land,  and  poir 
Ballynavogue ;  and  if  they  replevy,   why  I'll  distn 
l^ain,  if  it  be  forty  timeti,  I  wilt  go.     Ill  go  on  distraining,  ai 
III  advertise,  and  I'll  cant,  and  I'll  sell  tbe  distress  at  the  endi 
Afl  eight  days.   And  if  they  dare  for  to  go  for  to  put  a  plough! 
diat  bit  of  reclaimed  hug,  I'll  come  down  upon  'em   with  ai 
junction,  and  I  would  not  value  the  espinse  of  biinging  domi' 
record  a  pin's  pint ;  and  if  that  went  again  me,  I'd  rei 
the  courts  above  aiid  wilcome  ;  and  after  that,  I'd  go  ir 
and  if  the  chancillor  would  not  be  my  friend,  I'd  take  it  o 
the  House  of  Lords  in   London,  so  I  would  as  soon  as  loOl 
for   I'd  wear  my  feet  to  the  knees  for  justice — to  I 
trodd. 
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feio.  That  yon  would !  Tou're  an  iligant  lawyer,  Mrs. 
ley ;  but  have  you  the  sinewa  of  war  J 

Catty.  Is  it  money,  deaT? — I  have,  and  while  ever  I've  one 
slilIliRg  to  throw  down  to  ould  Matthew  M'Bride'a  guinea,  I'll 
ffj  on ;  and  every  guinea  he  parts  will  twinge  lila  vitals :  so  I'll 
keep  on  while  ever  I've  a  fiv'-pecny  hit  ta  rub  o[i  another — for 
my  spirit  is  up. 

O'Bla,  Ay,  ay,  ta  you  say.  Catty,  my  dear,  your  hai^k's  asy 
up,  but  it's  asy  down  again. 

Catty.  Not  when  I've  been  trod  an  as  now,  counahillor :  it's 
then  I'd  turn  and  fly  at  a  body,  gentle  or  simple,  like  mad. 

O'Bla.  Well  done,  Catty  (paHin^  htr  on  the  back).  There's 
my  own  pet  mad  cat — and  there's  a  legal  venotn  in  her  clawi, 
that  every  scratch  they'll  give  shall  fester  so  no  plaisler  ia  law 
can  beal  it. 

Catty.  Oh,   counahillor,  now,  if  you  wouldn't  be  flattering  a 

O'Bla.  Wake  woman  !— not  a  bit  of  woman's  wakeness  in  ye, 
Ob,  my  cat-o'-catal  let  any  man  throw  her  from  him,  which 
my  he  will,  she 'a  on  hpr  legs  and  at  him  again,  tooth  and  claw. 

E/.  With  nine  lives,  renewable  for  ever. 
[Exit  C4TTT. 
'a.  {alone)  There's  a  demon  in  woman's  form  set  to  work 
I  Oh,  this  works  well — and  no  fear  that  the  R^onieaand 
WBridea  should  ever  come  to  an  understanding  to  cut  me  out. 
Touiig  Mr.  Randal  Aooney,  my  humble  complimenta  to  you, 
and  I  hope  you'll  become  the  willow  which  you'll  soon  bave  to 
■wear  for  Miaa  Honor  M'Bride's  pretty  ajke.  But  I  wonder  the 
brother  a'n't  come  up  yet  with  the  rist  of  her  fortune.     {CuU$ 

heUnd  the  teenti.)     Mick  I  Jack!  Jennyl     Where's  Pat? 

Then  why  don't  you  know  1  run  down  a  piece  of  the  road  towards 
BallynaicrBw,  see  would  you  aee  any  body  coming,  and  bring 
me  word  would  you  see  Phil  M'Bride — you  know,  flourishing 

Phil. Now  I'm  prepared  every  way  foe  the  ahupervishor, 

,Mlly  I  wish  to  have  something  genteel  in  my  flst  for  him,  and  a 
k  gl'  cash  flying  about — nothing  like  it,  to  dazzle  the  eyes. 

[£miO'Bi.»NEY. 
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r  An  Apartment  in  Mr.  CAKVsit's  Hotue.     Mr.  Carveb  ti 
a  laMe,  pan.  int,  paper,  amt  Ime-boott,     A  cUrk,  pea  in 
— On  the  right-hand  tide  of  Mr.  Ciavsn  itandt  Mrt.  ( 
RooNET. — Randal  Roonet  betide  her,  Uaning  againti  a 
jUf  arvu  folded. — Behind  Mri.  Roon  ev,  three  men — o 
markablji  tail,  one  remarkably  little. — On  the  l^i-hani  t^  M 
Casver  liaad  Old  Mattiie:*  M'Bride,  leaning  tn 
betide  him,  Puitip  M'Bkide,  with  hit  lileer-hilted  whip  in 
hand. — A    Constable   at  tome  dittance   behind  Mr.  Caitu 
efuur. — Mr.  Carver  looting  over  and  placiiy  hie  booit,  m 
teeming  to  speak  to  hit  clerk. 

Catty,     {aiide  to  her  ton)     See  I'll  take  it  aay,  and  be  Tl 
•luTel  and  aneet  wid  him,  till  I'll  tee  which  aide  he'll  Isne,  ■ 
how  it  will  go   with   us   Rooniee — {Mr.  Cakveb   ritixg,  i 
forward  tnUh  both  hit  kandt  on  the  table,  at  if  going  t 
iooii  round,  and  clears  hit  throat  loudly.) — Will  I  epoke  : 
plaie  your  honour  ? 

Old  M'B.  Dacency,  when  you  nee  hia  honour  preparing  ■ 
throat.  [Mr,  Carver  cleart  hit  throat  m 

Catty,  (curltging  beticeen  each  sentence)     Then  I  ixpeet  I 
honour  will  do  ine  juatice.     I   got   a   great  character  ol 
honour.     I'd  sooner  come  before  your  honour  than  any  j< 
men  in  oil  Ireland.    I'm  sure  yuur  honour  will  stand  my  fi 
Clerk.  Silenoe  ! 
Mr.  Cart,  Misguided  people  of  Ballynavogue   and  Ballya 


[At  the  intlant  Mr.  Carter  pronotaieet  the  word  ' 
Togue,"  Catty  curliiet,  and  all  the  Rookies,  b< 
bow,  and  awncer — 

Here,  plaie  your  honour. 

{^And  ichen  Mr.  Carter  tayt  "  Ballynnacraw, ' 
M'Brides  boui,  and  reply — 

Here,  plase  your  honour. 
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dearing  Jiii  throtU  frequently)  Wben  I  consider  and  look  round 
me,  gendEinen,  and  when  1  look  Tound  me  and  consider,  how 
long  B  period  of  time  I  have  had  the  honour  ta  bear  Eiis  majesty's 

connniMion  of  the  peace  for  this  county 

Catty,  (ntrtiying)  Yonr  honour's  a  good  WDrrant,  no  doubt. 
JWi-,  Can.  Hem  I — hem! — also  tejng  a   residentiary  genlle- 
nuD  at  Bob's  Fort — hem! — hem! — hem! — {Covgki,  and  blouii 
hU«ott.) 

Catti/,  (aside  to  her  ma)  Choking  the  cratur  is  with  the 
words  he  can't  get  ouL  {Ahm^  Will  I  «pake  now,  plase 
your  honour  I 

Cterli.  Silence  I  silence  ! 

Mr-  Cam.  And  w)ien  I  consider  all  the  ineSbelual  attempt*  I 
hsFe  made  by  eloquence  and  otherwise,  to  morallxe  and  civilize 
ycu,  gentlemen,  and   to   eradicate   all  your  heterogeneous  or 

lebellious  pasaJoUB 

Cattij.  Not   a  rebel,   good   or  bad,   among   us,   plase   your 
lion  our. 
Ckrk.  Silence! 

Mr.  Carv.  I  say,  my  good  people  of  Ballynavogue  and  Bally- 

nuGraw,  I  stand  here  really  in  unspeakable  coneem  and  aslo- 

niiitment,  to  notice  at  this  fair-time  in  my  barony,   these  synip- 

loQia  of  a  riot,  gentlemen,  and  features  of  a  tumult. 

Catty.  True,  your  honour,  see — scarce  n  symptom  of  a  fature 

U  (n  the  face  here  of  little  Charley  of  Killaspugbrone,  with  the 

t']ig  he  got  from  them  M'Brides,  who  bred  the  riot,  entirely 

■Icr  Flourishing  Phil,  plase  your  honour. 

Mr.  Carv.  (turning  to  Phii,  M'Btiide.)     Mr.  Philip  M'Bride, 

ii  ^f  old  Matthew,  quite  a   substantial   man, — I   am  really 

'  iccmed,  Philip,  to  see  you,  wboni  I  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of, 

'  i:id  almost  said,  gentUman 

''aity.    Gentleman!   what  sortf     la  it  because  of  the  new     . 
iped  boots,  or  by  virtue  of  the  silver-topped  whip,  and  the  bit 
'  .  I'-.A  rag  tied  about  Ibe  throat  ? — Then   a  gentleman's  osy 
lie,  now-a-days. 

''  iisng  M'B.  It  seems  'tis  not  so  asy  any  way,  now-B-dajs,  to 
:<).'  1  gentUfooman,  Mrs.  Itooney. 
'  "-"H-  (fpri^gmg  forward  tBtgrily)    And  ia  it  me  you  mane, 


io»B  sKn  t^Wl 

ttt  Bother,  dear,  don't  be  aggravftting. 

L  0«fk.  why  don't  yoii  maintain  silencer 

MM^r  befori  her  aim)    Stand  baclc,   then,  Kant 

u  hear  nltnce  ! — don't  be  brawling  before  I 

Qo  teck  wid  yourself  to  your  pillar,  or  post,  and  iat 

und  like  a  fool  that's  in  love,  as  you  are. — 

'■  pardon,  but  he's  my  son,  and  I  can't  help 

Lir  examinations,  plaae  your  honour,   va'n  I 

-here's  myself,  and  little  Charley  of 

4  big  Briny  of  Cioon,  and  Ulick  of  Eliogarly— aU 


It  Clf%,  But  have  these  genllen 
I 
.  No.  plas. 


n  no  tonguea  of  tbelioni 


e  your  honour,  little  Charley  has  no  EogU 
e  but  the  native  Irish, 
ih  iWv.  Clerk,  make  out  tlieir  examinalians,  with  a  tmd 
,;  m4  tDt«rpret  for  Killaspugbrone. 
r^^^  F<ase  your  honour,  I  being  the  lady,  expicted  P^l 


r,  madam,  if  yon  { 


,t  firsi. 
It  Cnn.  And  what  would  you 
^  fMy  r — be  careful,  now. 

I,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  wa4  out  o'  the  &ce,  pliM  jl 

111*  whole  Rnoney  faction 

h  tWv.  faction  ! — No  Bucli  word  in  my  presence,  mldl 

k  Oh,  but  I'm  ready  to  swear  to  it,  plase   your  bcsll 

•  ^  of  the  presence: — the  whole  Rooney  faction — eM 
I,  big  or  little,  that  was  in  it,  was  bet,  and  baniibtd  t 
'   ~  'r  of  Ballynavogue,  for  no  raion  in  life,  by  (h 
s,  them  scum  o'  the  earth. 
\  Gently,  gently,  my  good  lady ;  no  such  thing 
i'  the  earth. 
nil,  Scotchmen,  if  your  honour  preff 
myself  would  prefikr  the  poorei 
$  buckeen — I  ax  pardon  {turtt^g),  if  a 
^olirable. 

lb  Irrelevant  in  toto,  madam  1  for  buckeeos  andfpit 
ir  species  of  men  onknown  tu  or  not 
IB  law ;  against  them,  therefore,  you 


Catty.  Ob,  I  have  plinCj,  and  will  awear,  plage  your  bonoar, 
ihat  he  pnt  rao  in  boilily  fear,  and  tore  my  jock,  tny  blue  jock, 
to  tatters.  Oh,  by  tlie  vartue  of  this  book  (tnalchinff  up  a  book), 
and  all  the  bookg  that  ever  were  shut  or  opened,  I'll  swear  to 
the  damage  of  five  pounds,  be  the  Bame  more  or  leas. 

Mr.  Carv.   My  good  lady,  more  or  leaa  will  never  do. 

Catti/.  Forty  shillings,  any  way.  111  swear  to;  and  that's  a 
fslony,  your  honour,  I  hope? 

itr.  Cam.  Take  time,  and  consult  your  conscience  canacien- 

tioualy,  my  good  lady,  while  I  awear  these  other  men 

^She  examirttt  the  coat,  holding  it  up  to  view— Mr.  CAitvGR 
beckora  to  the  Boaney  parly. 

Mr.  Carv.  Beaten  men  !  come  forward. 

Big  Briny.  Not  beaten,  plaae  your  honour,  only  bet. 

UKek  of  EUogarty.  Only  black  eyes,  plaae  your  honour. 

Mr.  Carv.  You,  Mr.  Charley  or  Charlea  Rooney,  of  KQlai^ug- 
brone ;  you  have  read  these  examination*,  and  are  you  sonipu- 
loualy  ready  to  swear  ? 

Catty.  He  in,  and  will,  plaae  your  honour;  only  he's  the  boy 
that  has  got  no  English  tongue. 

Mr.  Carv.  I  wish  you  had  none,  madam,  ha  I  ha !  ha  I  (Ths 
lieo  M'Brides  laugh — the  Rookies  look  grave.)  You,  Uliok 
Itooney,  of  Eliognrty,  are  these  your  csamitiations  I 

Catty,  He  can't  write,  nor  Fade  writing  from  his  cradle,  plaae 
your  honour;  but  can  make  hie  mark  equal  to  another,  air.  It 
has  been  read  to  him  any  way,  air,  plase  your  honour. 

Mr.  Can.  And  you,  sir,  who  atyle  yourself  big  Briny  of 
Cloon — you  think  yourself  a  great  man,  I  suppose  ? 

Calfy.  It'a  what  many  doea  that  haa  got  leas  raaon,  plaae  your 
honour. 

Mr.  Carv.  Underatand,  my  honest  friend,  that  there  is  a  vaat 
diflerence  between  looking  big  and  being  great, 

Big  Briny.  I  see — I  know,  your  honour. 

Mr.  Carv.  Now,  gentlemen,  all  of  you,  before  I  hand  you  the 
book  to  swear  these  examinations,  there  ia  one  thing  of  vhiah 
1  must  warn  and  apprize  you — that  I  am  moat  remarkably  clear- 
nghted;  consequently  there  eon  be  no  thumb  ^sin^  with  me, 

fSriny.  We'll  not  ax  it,  plase  yourhonoM, 
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ni  Lvn  ARD  ttir. 

Catty.  No  Rooney,  living  or  dead,  wbk  ever  goflty  or  I 
with  the  like!  (^tiide  to  her  ton)  Oh,  they'll  swear  ilig 
We'll  flog  the  world,  and  have  it  all  our  ova  way  !  Oh,  II 
we'd  get  justice — or  I'd  know  why. 

Cleri.  Here's  the  book,  sir,  to  swear  complaioants. 

IMr.  Cahveb  cometfoTu 

Mr.  Can.  Wait— wail ;  1  must  hear  both  sides. 

Catty.  Both  aides  I    Oh,  plaae  your  honour — only  bother 

Mr.  Carv.  Madam,  it  is  my  duty  to  have  ears  for  all  tae 
Mr,  Philip,  now  for  your  defence. 

Catty.  He  has  none  in  nature,  plase  your  honour. 

Mr.  Cam.  Madam,  you  have  had  my  ear  long  enough 
lilent,  at  your  peril. 

Catty.  Ogh — (igh ! — silent!  [Sht groana 

Mr,  Carv.  Sir,  your  defence,  without  any  preamble 
ambulBlion. 

Plul.  I've  no  defence  tO'  make,  plose  your  honour,  but 
I'm  innocenL 

Mr.  Carv.  {thaking  hii  head)  The  worst  defence  in  la*i 
good  friend,  unless  you've  witnesBea, 

Phil.  All  present  that  time  in  the  fair  was  too  busy  fig! 
for  themselves  to  witneaa  for  me  that  I  was  not;  except  I'd 
upon  one  that  would  clear  nae  entirely,  which  is  that  there  yi 
man  on  the  opposite  side. 

Catty.  Oh,  the  impudent  fellow  I     Is  it  my  son! 

Old  M'B.  Is  it  Randal  Rooney  ?  Why,  Phil,  are  you  Vi 
iimortnt  ? 

PliiL  1  am  not,  father,  at  all.  But  with  your  lave,  I  ca 
Randal  Rooney,  for  he  is  an  undeniable  bouourahle  nui 
refer  all  to  his  evidence. 

Randal.  Thank  you,  Phil.    111  witness  the  truth,  on  whal 

Catty  nisha  in  betweert  them,  txElaiming,  ia  a  tremendoat  I 
If  you  do,  Catty  Rooney's  curse  he  upon 

Bandat  ttopi  her  mouth,  and  itraggUa  to  hold  hi*  tnothtr  I 

Oh,  mother,  you  couldn't  curse ! 

[jiU  the  RooNtES  get  about  her  and  MM 
Oh,  Catty,  your  son  you  couldn't  curse  I 

Jtff.  Carv.  Silence,  and  let  me  be  beard.     Leave  this  iH 
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3  manage  Iheie  feminine  vixetia.     Mrs.  Ca- 
>oney,  listen  to  me — yoii  are  a  reasonable  womaa. 

pr  don't  pretend  la  it,  plase  your  liunour. 
can  lieer  reason,  madum,  I  presume,  from 
if  authority. 
No,  plaae  your  honour — I'm  deaf,  stone  deaf, 
re.  No  trilling  with  me,  madam ;  give  me  leave  to 
1  a  little  for  your  good. 

;  your  hononr,  it's  of  no  use — from  a  child  up 
luld  stand  to  be  advised  for  my  good.  See.  I'd  get 
Kter,  plajie  your  honour,  till  I'd  bounce !  I'd  fly  !  I'd 
i  myself  does  not  know  what  mischief  I  mightn't  do. 
I.  Constable  !  take  charge  of  ihis  cursing  and  cursed 
Q  has  not  respect  for  man  or  magistrate.  Away  with 
my  presence ! — I  commit  her  for  a  contempt. 
{eagerly)  Oh  I  plase  your  honour,  1  beg  your  honour's 
r  her — my  mother — entirely.  When  she  ia  in  her 
IS  the  greatest  respect  for  the  whole  bench,  and  your 
'e  all.  Oh!  your  honour,  be  plaiing  this  once! 
r,  and  I'll  go  bail  for  her  she  won't  say  another  word 
il  the  nod  &am  your  honour. 

li,  On  that  condition,  and  on  that  condition  only,  I 
to  pais  over  the  past.  Fall  back,  consmhle. 
uide)  Why  then,  Gerald  O'Blaney  mi»let  me.  This 
ifauttrcT  of  the  Scotch.  Bad  luck  to  every  bone  in 
{At  Cattt  layi  Mis  her  son  drama  her  back,  anJ 
>■»  Itr.) 
I.  Is  she  muttering,  constable  T 

Not  a  word,  plase  your  honour,  only  just  telling  her- 
liel.  Oh,  mother,  dearest,  I'll  kneel  to  plaae  you. 
Kneel !  oh,  to  an  ould  woman  like  inc — no  standing 
n  my  hunkers  I  am,  for  your  sake,  Randal,  and 
,  good  or  had  I  Con  woman  do  more?  (SAeiUivM 
on  ktr  lift.) 

t.  Now  for  your  defence,  Philip :  be  abort,  for  mercy's 
tg  out  hit  tcatch.) 

to  be  detaining  your  honour  tan  long — I  was  in 
«  thU  forenoon,  and  was  just — that  is,  Miss  Cu'Uoe 
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Mr.  Can.  KCu  Caroline  FUhen; !  What  in  nature  con 
liave  to  do  with  the  buaineu  \ 

PkiL  Only  Hxing  me,  air,  she  was,  to  play  the  flag«oleti,  wl 
wsa  the  raaon  I  was  Bitting  at  Flahetty'a. 

Mr.  Carp.  Addreis  yourself  to  the  court,  young  man. 

Fhil.  Silting  at  Flaherty's — in  the  parlour,  with  the  i 
open,  and  all  the  M'Brides  vhich  was  in  it  was  in  the  o 
room  taking  a  toambler  o'  punch  I  trated  'em  to — hut  not  dr 
ing — nata  man  out  o'  theam^ — when  in  cornea  that  genllewon 
(Poinfjn^  to  Mrs,  Roonet.  —  RANniL  groant.)  Never  I 
Rudal.  I'll  tell  il  ai  soft  aa  I  can. 

Old  M-B.  Soft,  whyt  Mighty  soft  cratur  ever  iince  he 
born,  plaae  your  honour,  (hough  he'e  my  son. 

Mr.  Carv.  {putting  hii  fing-ert  on  hU  lift)  Friend  Matthen; 
reflections  in  a  court  of  justice  ever.     Go  on,  Philip. 

PkiL  So  eome  one  having  tould  Mis.  Rooney  lies,  ai 
confident,  sir — for  she  come  in  quite  mad,  and  ahused 
dsler  Honor;  accusing  her,  before  nil,  of  being  sitting  and^ 
het  company  to  Randal  Rooney  at  Flaherty's,  drinUng, 
something  about  a  ring,  and  a  meeting  behind  the  chapel,  ir1 
I  couldn't  understand ; — but  it  fired  me,  and  1  stepped — b 
recollected  I'd  promised  Honor  not  to  let  her  provoke  me  to 
a  hand  good  or  bad — so  I  stepped  across  very  civil,  and  I  tas 
her,  says  1,  Ma'am,  it's  all  lies — some  one  has  been  beli 
Honor  M'Bride  to  you,  Mrs.  Rooney. 

[CiTTT  stghi  and  groan*,  ilriking  the  back  of  one  hand 
iieratedli/  into  the  patm  of  the  other — risei — beatt  the  ie 
tattoo  at  the  standi — then  claps  her  hands  again, 

Mr.  Carp.  That  woman  baa  certainly  more  ways  of  makitl 
noise,  nithoul  speaking,  than  any  woman  upon  earth.     ~ 

PhUip. 

Phil.  Depind  on  it,  it's  all  lies,  Mrs.  Rooney,  says  1, 111&' 

No,  but  you  lie,  flourishing  Phil,  says  ebe.  With  that  «i 
H'Bride  to  a  man,  rises  from  the  table,  catching  up  chain 
■tools  and  toomhleis  and  jugs  to  revenge  Honor  and  me. 
for  your  life,  boys,  don't  lei-drive  ne'er  a  one  of  yeei,  tayi 
she's  a  woman,  and  a  tridow  voman,  and  only  a  icoald  from 
birth:  so  they  held  their  hands;  but  she  giving  tongue  bit 
'twas  hold  for  flesh  and  blood  to  sUnd  it.     Now,  for  the  Ion 


hesTen  and  me,  sit  down  til,  and  be  qtutt  as  Iambi,  and  finiah 

Miur  poonch  like  gentlemen,  sir,  saya  1 ;  »o  Mjing,  I  tui  Mn. 

'  ■"Tiey  np  in  tny  armg  tenderly,  aa  I  would  a  bould  child — abe 

'.'ching   and   ■creecbing   like  mad:  —  whereupon    her  jock 

^'lit  on  Ibe  chair,  pockel-liole  or  something,  ond  give  one 

'.  from  head  to/irf— and  that  was  the  tattering  of  the  jock.  So 

'.'<><  iiei  to  the  door,  and  there  alie  'pying  her  son  by  ill-luck 

ihf  aOeet,  directly  stretches  out  her  arms,  and  kicking  my 

<  l^.  plane  your  honour,  till  I  could  not  hold  her,  "  Murder  I 

;:-riJal  Booney,"  cries  she,  "and  will  you  eee  your  own  mother 

rmirdfred  !" 

Randal.  Them  were  the  very  words,  I  acknowledge,  she  used, 
niiii'h  put  me  past  my  rason,  no  doubt. 
Phil.  Then  Randal  Hooney,  being  past  his  rason,  tumi  to  all 
111  Rounies  that  were  in  no  eoadilion. 
l/r   Care.  That  were,  what  we  iii  English  would  call  druni,  I 

fUndal.  Something  very  near  it,  plaae  your  honour. 
I'!ul.  Sitting  on  the  bench  outside  the  door  ihey  were,  when 
i"\a]  came  up,     "  Up,  Roonies,  and  at 'em  1"  cried  he;  and 
10  lie  sure,  ihey  Hew,  shillelahs  and  all,  like  lightning,  daliog 
"j  on  all  of  us  M'Brides:  but  I  never  lifted  a  hand;  and 
::dal,  ru  do  him  justice,  avoided  to  lift  a  hand  against  me, 
/;.i;uia/.  And  while  I  live  I'll  never  forget  that  hour,  nor  lAil 
I,  I'hil.  and  all  your  generous  cooatmctioD. 
Illy.  (iMii^)  Why  then  it  almost  softens  me  ;  but  1  won't  be 
il-  a  fool  on. 

l/f.  Carr.  {who  Hai  ittn  Tf-eonridinvg  the  examinatioru)  It 
i'jra  to  me  that  you,  Mr.  Philiji  M'Bride,  did,  as  the  law 
■  I,  only  lay  handi  toftlg  upon  complainant,  Catherine 
'  iirv ;  and  the  Rooneys,  at  it  appears,  itcuck,  and  did  strike, 
i-.m  blow. 

i^Kidal.  I  can't  deny,  pla>«  your  honour,  we  did. 
'/r  Carv.  {fearing  Ike  ixamkaliotu)  Theu,  gentlemen — you 
1  cannot  posiiibly  take  your  examinationt. 
tioru  are  lorn,  the  M'Brides  aU  bote  and 
A  hit  honour. 
rt.  Bcolen  men  1  depart  in  pcnoe, 

Ktn  tigh  and  groan,  and  aftwjumia^  Iheir  jgU 
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tetleral  lima,  bom,  teaU  a  fete  itept  away,  retani,  aai 
loath  to  depart.  CtTxr  tjiritigt  foramrd,  haldwig  up 
Aandl  joined  in  □  supplicating  altitude  to  Mr.  Carter. 

Randal,  If  your  honour  would  be  plasing  to  let  her  apnke 
oi  she'd  burst,  mRy  be. 

3fr,  Care.  Speak   now,    woman,    and  ever  after  hold 

Catty.  Then  I  am  raaonalile  nov,  plose  your  liononr;  ( 
put  it  to  the  teat — see,  I'll  withdraw 
and  I'll  tecBnt — and  I'll  go  farther,  I' 
I  "kaow  I'm  right) — and  I'll  beg  your  pardon,  M'Bridei,  if- 
I  know  I'll  not  have  to  beg  your  pardon  either) — but  I  iay 
beg  your  pardon,  M'Bridea,  if,  mind  if,  ytui  will  accept  mj 
and  it  tails  me. 

Mr.  Carv.  Very  fair,  Mrs.  Rooney. 

Old  M'B.  What  h  it  ghe'B  wyiugf 

P&il.  What  test,  Mra.  Rooney  t 

Randal.  Dear  mother,  name  your  teal. 

Catty.  Let  Honor  M'Bride  be  aummoned,  and  if  sba  ci 
■he  took  no  ring,  and  was  not  behind  the  chapel  with 
nor  drinking  at  Flaherty's  with  him,  the  time  she  was,  I 

Randal.  Agreed,  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  mother, 
may  1  run  far  her? 

Old  M'B.  Not  a  fut,  you  sir— go.  Phil  dear. 

Phil.  That  I  will,  like  a  lapwing,  father. 

Mr.  Carv,  Where  to,  air — where  bo  precipitate! 

Phil.  Only  to  fetch  my  Riater. 

Mr.  Carv.  Your  sister,  air?— then  yon  need  not  go  far; 
lister.   Honor  M'Bride,  is,   I   have   reason   to   believe,  in 

Catlg.  So.     Under  whose  protection,  I  wonder? 

JIfr.  Cam.  Under  the  protection  of  Mra.  Carver,  madan 

whose  service  she  was  desirous  to  engage  herself;  and 

CUrt.  Shall  I,  if  you  please,  sir,  call  Honor  inf 
Mr,  Carv.  If  you  please. 

[A  tiUnee. — C*tTV  atandx  biting  her  thumb. — Old  M'l 
leant  hii  chia  upon  Ait  handt  on  iii  itiek,  aitdi 


mm  Xti  eyn. — Toung  M'Brids  ioaij  out  esgerly  to  the 
tide  at  mhieh  Honqh  UtxpeeCtd  to  enter — Rindal  looking 
over  hit  thmlder,  exelaimt — 

ii'rc  the  comea  1 — Innocence  in  all  her  looks. 

Ciitiy.  Oh  I  that  we  shall  lee  soon.     No  making  a  fool  of  me. 

OliUITB.  My  daughter's   >tep — I   should  know  iL    (Mde) 

.'*  my  old  heart  hnle»! 

^Mr.  Cahvek  taie*  a  ehair  out  of  tie  wag. 

Cally.  Walk  in— valk  on,  Miu  Honor.     Ob,  to  be  sure,  MIu 
::'iiur  will  have  justice. 


Audi 


Enter  Hohob  M'BaiiiE,  ataBdng  very  timidly. 
a  Deed  to  be  ashamed,  Misi  Honor,  until  Tou'r< 


Mr.  CuTT.  Silence ! 

OldM'B.  Tbenk  your  honour. 

^Mr-  Carvek  wkUpert  to  his  cUtJi,  and  direnti 
him  tuftile  Ike  foUotemg  vpeeches  go  on. 
\  That's  B  very  pretty  curtsy,  Mifs  Honor — walk  on, 
U  the  gentlemen's  admiring  you — my  son  Randal  beyBot 

'.  Mother,  I  won't  bear 

M.  Can't  you  find  a  iate  for  her,  any  of  yeea  ?  Here's  a 
i  it  her,  Randal.  (Honor  ri(j  rfoion.)  And  I  hope  it 
■prove  the  stool  of  repentance,  Miss  or  Madam.  Oh,  bounce 
Tfcreheiid,  Eandal — truth  niuat  out;  youVe  put  it  to  the 

I  desire  no  other  for  her  or  myself, 

VT  and  brother  take  each  a  hand  of 'HotioR — ntpport 
the  her. 
I'd   pily  you,  Honor,   myself,   only   I   know   you   a 
-and  know  you're  deaaviiLg  me,  and  all  present, 
rv.  Call  that  other  witness  1  allude  to,  clerk,  into  our 
K  without  delay. 

:.  1  shall,  sir.  iExit  ckrk. 

',  We'll  see— well  see  all  soon — and  Ihe  truth  will  coma 
A  (hame  the  dibbil  and  the  M'llridcB  I 
tat.  (iooiity  ml)  The  man  I  bet,  as  Cm  a  sinnerl 
L  What?- Which  I— Where? — True   for  ye  !  — I  wu 


wondering  I  did  not  see  the  mui  you  bet  appear  sglaa  ft: 
and  this  ia  he,  with  the  heed  bound  up  in  the  garter,  cDming— 
miserable  crntur  he  Inoka — who  mould  he  be ! 
Sandal.  You'll  see  all  loon,  mother. 


Enler  Pat  Coxe,  Am  head  bound  up. 

Mr.  Can.  Came  on — walk  on  boldly,  friend. 

CatCy.  Pat  Coxe  I  Bsinls  above ! 

Mr.  Carv.  Take  courage,  you  are  under  my  protection  here— 
na  one  will  dare  to  touch  you. 

HandaL  {mth  infinite  contempt)  Touch  ye  I  Not  I,  ye  dirlj 
dog  I 

Mr.  Can,  No,  air,  you  have  done  enough  that  way  tlreadj, 
it  appears. 

Honor.  Randal  I  what,  has  Randal  done  this? 

Mr.  Can.  Now  observe— thia  Mr.  Patriclt  Coxe,  aforMaid, 
has  taken  refuge  with  me  ;  for  he  is,  it  Eeems,  afraid  ti>  appesi 
before  his  master,  Mr,  O'Blaney,  this  night,  nfler  having 
been  beaten :  though,  09  he  assures  ine,  he  has  been  beaten 
without  any  provocHtion  whalaoever,  by  you,  Mr.  Randal  Roonef 
— answer,  sir,  to  this  matter. 

Rmidal,  1  don't  deny  it,  sir — I  bet  him,  'tis  true. 

Pat.  To  a  jelly — without  marcy — he  did,  plase  your  bonout, 
At. 

Randal.  Sir,  plase  your  honour,  I  got  rason  to  suspect  this 
man  to  be  the  author  of  all  them  lies  that  was  lould  backwards 
and  forwards  to  my  mother,  about  me  and  Miss  Honor  M'Bridc, 
which  made  my  mother  mad,  and  driv'  her  to  raise  the  riot, 
plase  your  honour.  I  charged  Pat  with  the  lies,  and  he  abirked, 
and  could  give  me  no  satisfaction,  hut  kept  swearing  he  was  ni> 
liar,  and  bid  me  keep  my  distance,  for  he'd  a  pocket  pistol  about 
him.  "I  don't  care  what  you  have  about  you — you  have  not 
the  truth  about  ye,  nor  in  ye,"  says  I;  "ye  are  a  liar.  Pit 
Coxe,"  says  I :  so  be  cocked  the  pistol  at  me,  saying,  that  weald 
prove  me  a  cownrd — with  that  I  wrenched  the  piatol  from  bin, 
and  bet  him  in  a  big  passion.  I  own  to  that,  plaae  your  bi 
— there  I  own  I  whs  wrong  {turning  to  Honor),  to  d 
myself  liWng  my  hand  any  way. 


tcM  any 

Sandai.  If  he  hai  tould  no  lies,  I  wronged  him.  Sp«ak, 
Binlher — (CoXE  0eli  behind  Cattt,  and  Cmlchti  her  gou^),  wu 
il  he  who  was  the  mfoTmer,  or  not? 

Caff  jr.  Naf,  Pat  Coxe,  if  jrou  lied,  I'll  not  screen  you  ;  but  if 
)ou  tould  (he  truth,  oanA  out  lik«  a  man,  and  itand  to  it,  and 
Ml  Itand  by  you,  ngainit  my  own  son  even,  Rendat,  if  he  was 
iVii  tulhor  of  the  report  In  plain  word«,  then,  he,  Pat  Coxe, 
iniild  me,  that  she.  Honor  M'Bride,  gave  you,  Randal  Rooney, 
&i  meeting  behind  the  chapel,  and  you  gave  her  the  ring — and 
ihini  she  went  with  you  to  drink  at  Flaherty's. 

Hmor.  (ilarliiig  up)    Ob  !  who  cotiW  say  the  like  of  me  ? 

Catty.  There  be  stands — now,  Pat,  you  must  stand  or  fall— 
*lll  yaii  swear  to  what  you  said?  (OU  M'Brcde  and  Phil 
«ypraack  P*t.) 

Mr.  Can.  This  la  not  the  point  before  me  ;  but,  however,  I 
■vie  that  objection. 

Randal.  Oh  t  molher,  don't  put  him  to  bis  oath,  lest  h«'d 
pnjure  himself. 

Pal.  I'll  swear :  do  you  think  I'd  be  making  a  liar  of  mywlf  t 

Honor.  Father — Phil  dear — he«r  me  one  word  I 

RoTutnl.  Hear  her — oh  I  hear  her — go  to  her. 

Honor,  (m  a  loavmce)  Would  yon  ask  at  what  lime  it  was 
'"  [iretends  I  was  taking  the  ring  and  all  that? 

f'ld  M^B.  Flaae  your  honour,  would  you  ask  the  rascal  what 

lUr.  Carv.  Don't  call  him  rascal,  sir — no  raiealj  in  my 
ITcience.  What  lime  did  you  see  Honor  M'Bride  behind  the 
rhpel,  Pat  Coxe  ? 

Pat.  As  the  clock  struck  twelve — I  mind — by  the  same  token 
tiie  trorkmen'i  bell  rang  as  usual  I  that  same  time,  juet  aa  I  Been 
'1'  fUmdol  there  putting  the  ring  on  her  finger,  and  I  said, 

''Ure't  the  tall  ringing  for  a  tueddim/,"  says  I. 

Mr.  Carv.  To  whom  did  yow  say  that,  air! 

tTo  myself,  plase  your  honour— I'll  tell  you  the  truth, 
ir.  Truth  I     That  time  the  cloek  atmck  twelve  and  the 
\g,  I  was  happily  here  in  this  bouse,  sir. 
Cam.  At  Bob's  Fort!— what  witness; 



Honor.  If  I  might  take   tlic  liberty  to  call  one  could  do 

Mr,  Care.  No  liberty  in  justice — apeak  out. 

Bonor.  If  I  might  trouble  Mrs.  Carver  herself  I 

Mr.  Carv.  Mrs.  Carver  will  think  it  no  troiibU  (riiii^ 
^mty)  to  do  justice,  for  she  han  been  the  wife  to  one  ol 
oiajeacy's  justices  of  the  peace  for  many  years. 

[Stnd»  a  lervani/or  Mri.  Cut' 

Mr.  Carv.    Mre.  Carver,    my  dear,  I  must   summt 
appear  in  open  court,  at  the  auit  or  prayer  of  Honor  M'Brid 

Enter  Mri.  CiaVER,  tvho  iifoUoured  by  MUt 
Blooubbitbt,  on  lipioe. 

Mri.  Carv.  WUlingly. 

Mr.  Citrji,  The  case  lies  in  a  nutshell,  my  dear:  there  I 
man  who  swears  that  Honor  M'Dride  was  behind  the  cbi| 
with  Randal  Roaney  putting  a  ring  on  her  finger,  when : 
clock  struck  twelve,  and  our  workmen's  bell  rang  this  mom 
Honor  avers  she  was  at  Bob's  Fort  with  you :  now  as  she  e 
not  be,  like  a  bird,  in  two  places  at  once — was  she  with  ym 

Mn.  Carv.  Honor  M'Bride  was  with  me  when  the  wotkmi 
bell  rang,  and  when  the  clock  struck  twelve,  tliii  day— < 
stayed  with  me  till  two  o'clock, 

[JU  the  RooNiBB,  except  Catty,  exclam — 

Oh,  no  going  beyond  tbe  lady's  word ! 

Mrt,  Carv,  And  I  think  it  hut  justice  to  odd,  that  I. 
M'Bride  has  this  day  given  me  such  proofs  of  her  being  a 
girl,  B  good  daughter,  and  b  good  sister,  that  she  has  lei 
my  good  opinion  and  good  wishes  for  life. 

Mr.  Carv.  And  mine  in  consequence. 

Bloom.  And  mine  of  course.  QHonoh  cw 

[Old  M'Bride  bowi  very  loa  to  Mr.  Cahvek,  and  aga 
Mn.  Carves.  Phil  boat  to  Mr.  and  Mrt.  CAiiviti  I 
to  Mitt  Bloomibubt. 

OidM'B.  Where  are  you  now,  Catty  T— and  yon,  Pa^ 
UnforUnate  liat? 

Pta.  ifaVing  on  hit  kneei)  On  me  knees  I  am.  Oh,  I : 
an  unfortinatc  Itar,  and  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon  this  m 

'tr.  Core.  A  most  abandoned  liar,  1  pronounce  yoiL. 
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JPal.  Oh  I  I  hope  your  honour  von't  absDdoD  me,  for  I  didn't 
la  under  her  kdyship,  lire.  Carver's  favour 
1  Booner  ha'  cut  my  tongue  out  clane — and 
n't  turn  your  back  on  me  quite,  for  thin 
13  found  out  in  since  my  creatian ;  and 
wag  by  my  master'n  particular  deaire  1 
!  honest  Gerald  O'Blaney  I 
IB  I  (Lifting  up  her  kandi  and  eya.) 


I  purtection,  or  I  d  e 
ir  honour  w 
e  first  lies  1  ever  n 

d  I  help,  wlieu  it 
".  Cam.  Your  maste 
"Jatly.  O'Blaney  I — save 


fr.  Can.  Take  care,  Pat  Coxe. 

Pat.  Mr.  O'Blaney,  ma'am — plase  your  honour — nil  truth 
now — the  counahilior,  that  aame  and  no  other,  as  I've  breath  in 
my  body — for  why  should  I  tell  a  lie  now,  when  I've  no  phice 
in  my  eye,  and  not  a  ha'porlh  to  get  by  it?  I'll  confess  all,  It 
was  by  my  master's  orders  that  I  should  set  you,  Mrs.  Rooney, 
and  your  pride  up,  ma'am,  again'  making  up  with  them 
M'Brides.  I'll  tell  the  truth  now,  plase  your  honour — that  wai 
the  cause  of  the  lies  1  mentioned  about  the  ring  and  chapet — 
I'll  tell  more,  if  you'll  bind  Mr.  Randal  to  keep  the  pace. 

Randal.  1 1— ye  dirty  dog  [ — Didn't  I  tell  ye  already,  I'd  not 
dirty  my  fingers  with  the  lilies  of  you  1 

Pat.  All  Mr.  Gerald  O'Blaney's  aim  was  to  ruin  Mr.  Randal 
Rooney,  and   set  him   by  the  eara  with  that  gentlen 
Pluiip   M'Bride,   the  brother,  and  they  to  come  to  b1 
outrage,  and  tlien  be  in  disgrace  committed  by  his  bono 

Jtandat.  {laming  to  Honor  M'Bhide)  Honor,  you  saved  all 
— your  brother  and  I  never  lifted  ourhanda  against  one  another, 
Oianlu  he  to  Heaven  and  you,  dearest.' 

Catty.  And  waa  there  no  truth  in  the  story  of  the  chapel  and 
fliering! 

Pat.  Not  a  word  of  truth,  but  lies,  Mrs.  Rooney,  dear  ma'aii 
ftlie  master's  putting  into  my  mouth  out  of  his  own  head. 

m  [CATlt  RooNET  utolkl  firmly  aad  dtlibtrately  acroii  the  rom 
to  Honor  M'Bbide. 
'.  Honor  M'Bride,  I  was  wrong ;  and  here,  publicly,  ai  1 

Iduced  you,  I  ax  your  pardon  before  his  honoxu-,  and  your 
father,  and  your  brother,  and  before  Randal,  and  before  my 
taction  and  hia. 

IBoth  BooNiEB  and  M'Brides  all,  netpting  Old  M'BMnt, 
(Jap  lAeir  Hands,  and  husxa. 
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Mf.  Carv.  I  aught  U>  repiove  this  Bcclamatioa — but  ihii 
I  let  it  pass. 

PhiL  Father,  you  »aid  nothing — what  do  you  say,  Mr  t 

Old  M'B.  (neiwr  MOuin^)  I  aay  uulhing  at  all.  I  S 
doubted  Honor,  and  knen  the  truth  must  appear — that'*  ( 
say. 

Honor.  Oh  I  father  dear — more  you  will  say  (,shaldiig  hb: 
gently).  Look  up  at  me,  and  rpmembet  the  pronil«e  you  j 
me,  when  Cutty  should  be  rasonable~'Bnd  a  not  the  nam 
noirt 

OM  M'B.  I  did  not  hear  a  word  from  her  about  the  ha 
BJlynaacraw. 

Catty.  U  it  the  pitiful  bit  7— No  more  about  it !  Make  c( 
cheeses  of  it — what  care  1 1  'Twaa  only  for  pride  1  itood  » 
not  that  I'm  thinking  of  novl 

Old  itB.  Well,  then,  miraclea  wUI  never  cease  !  here's  on 
your  favour.  Honor;  so  take  her,  Randal,  fortune  andaU — a' 
of  five  hundred. 

BandaL  {kneeling)  Oh  !  happiest  of  men  I  am  this  minuU 

Catty.   I  the  sanie,  if  she  had  not  a  pinny  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Carv.  Happiett  of  men  ! — Don't  kneel  or  gointoecttii 
now,  I  beg,  till  I  know  the  rationaJt  of  this, 
suited  f — did   not  I  give   lay  opinion  and  ad' 
'  another? 

Old  M'B.  Von  was — you  did,  plase  your  honour,  and  I 
YOai  honour's  pardon,  and  Mr.  Counsellor  O'Blauey'a. 

Mr.  Carv.  And  did  not  you  give  your  consent? — 1  must  tl 
him  a  very  ill-used  person. 

Old  M'B.  I  gave  my  consint  only  in  case  be  could  win  b 
plaae  your  honour,  and  he  could  not — and  I  could  not  break 
own  daughter's  heart,  and  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon. 

jtfr.  Carv.  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be,  air,  but  I  gave 
approbation  to  the  match ;  and  I  really  am  not  accustomei 
have  my  advice  or  opinion  neglected  or  controverted.  Ve^ 
tb«  other  hand 

Enter  a  Footman  with  a  note,  which  he  gieet  to  Mr.  Cabti 
Old  MB.  (atide  to  Fhu.)   Say  gomatbisg  %  Wy  { 


Was  t 


Mr.  Cam.  (riaing  uiiih  a  quicker  motion  than  umat)  Bless  me ! 
bleiB  me ! — liere  is  a  tevnlutioQ  I  and  a  counter  revolution  1 — 
Here 'a  news  will  make  you  all  iu  as  great  aatoniahmeiit  ai  I  pwu 
lam. 

OldM-B.  Whatisit? 

Jlartdal.  I'm  made  for  life — I  don't  care  what  come*. 

Honor.  Nor  I :  bo  it  ie  not  to  touch  you,  I'pi  happy. 

Caity.    Oh!    your  houour,  spake   ^uick,    tkii   lime — I   beg 

Mr,  Cam.  Then  I  have  to  confess  that/or  once  I  have  been 
deceived  and  mistaken  in  my  judgnient  of  a  man  ;  and  what  ia 
more,  of  a  man's  circumitancei  completely — O'Blaney. 

OldM-B.  What  of  bis  eiVcanuianew,  oh !  air,  in  the  name  of 

Mr.  Carv.  Bankrupt,  at  this  instant  all  under  seizure  to  the 
supervisor.     Mr.  Gerald  O'Blaney  has  fled  the  country. 

Old  M'B.  Then,  Honor,  you  are  without  a  penny  ;  fur  all  her 
fornuie,  5004,  van  iu  his  hauds. 

BandaL  Tlien  I'm  as  happy  lo  have  her  without  a  penny — 
happier  I  am  to  prove  my  love  pure. 

Ouly.  God  bless  you  for  my  own  son !  Tliat's  out  way  of 
tbinking,  Mr.  M'Biide — you  see  it  was  not  for  Ihe  fortune. 

Honor.  Oh !  Phil,  didn't  1  tell  you  her  heart  was  right  t 

Catty.  We  will  work  hard— cheer  up,  M'Brides.  Now  the 
Boonies  and  M'Brides  has  joined,  you'll  see  we'll  defy  the 
vurld  and  O'Blaney,  the  chate  of  chatea. 

Honor.  Randal's  own  mother  1 

Catty.  Ay,  now,  we  are  all  one  family — now  pull  together. 
Don't  be  cast  down,  Phil  dear.  I'll  never  call  yow  fiouriihhig 
PkU  again,  so  don't  be  standing  on  pride.  Suppose  your  shister 
has  nut  apiiiny,  she's  better  than  the  best,  and  I'U  love  her  and 
fold  her  to  my  ould  warm  heart,  and  the  daughter  of  my  heart 

Honor.  Oh,  mother! — for  you  are  my  mother  now — and  happy 
1  am  to  have  a  mother  in  you. 
Mr.  Carv.  I  protest  it  makes  me  almost — almost — blow  my 

Cattg.  Why,  then,  you're  a  good  cratur.     But  who  tould  you 

n,  dear — phse  your  honour  1  ^^j 

^  Cini.   roar  Mend  that  ta  gone.  ^91 
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Catlg.  O'Blaney  I 

Bandal.  Prind  I  He  never  wai  frind  to  none — least  of  i 
hJMelf. 

Catty.  Ob  I  the  double-distilled  villain '. — he  tonld  i 
honour  I  was  a  vixen,  and  fond  of  law.  Now  woutd  ;aa  b( 
what  I'm  going  to  till  you  I  be  tould  me  of  his  hoDour < 

Mr.  Carv.  Of  me,  bis  patron  I 

Catty,  or  you,  Ma  patron,  sir.  He  tould  me  jour  bou 
which  ia  a  alsnder,  as  we  alt  here  can  witness,  can't  we  T  b 
honour's  contempt  of  Fat  Coie — yet  O'Blaney  said  you  ■! 
fond  and  proud  of  having  infotmers  about  you  as  a  rat-ca 
is  of  rata. 

Mr.  Carv.  Mistress  Catherine  Kooney,andal]  yougood  pc 
— there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  obtaining  tnfi 
tion  and  encouraging  common  informers. 

Catty.  There  is,  I'm  sinsible.  {Atide  to  her  son)  Then  i 
good  magistrate — except  a  little  pompous,  mighty  good.  (4 
to  Mr.  Carver)  Then  1  beg  your  honour's  pardon  for  m] 
behaviour,  and  bad  language  and  all.  'Twas  O'Blaney'a 
— hut  he's  down,  and  don't  trample  on  the  fallen. 

OtdM'B.  Don't  defind   O'Bianey  !     Oh!  the  villfun,  H 
me  of  all  my  Lard  aminga.     Mra.  Catty,  I  than  k  you  ai 
a  heavy  heart  con,  for  you're  ginerous;  and  you,  Randd 

Randal.  Is  it  for  loving  her,  when  I  can't  help  it?— 
could? 

OidM'B.  [sighing  deeply)  But  atill  it  goes  against  the  fs4 
heart  to  aee  hia  child,  his  pride,  go  piunyless  out  of  his  honl 

Phil.  Then,  sir,  father  dear,  1  have  to  tell  you  a 
pennyleas. — But  I  would  not  tell  you  before,  that  Randal) 
Catty  too,  might  show  themaelvea  what  they  are.  Honor  it 
pennyleas:  the  three  hundred  you  gave  me  to  lodge 
O'Blaney  is  safe  here.  (Opeiung  hit  pocket^ook.) — Wbl 
was  going  to  him  with  it  aa  you  ordered,  by  great  luck,  ] 
stopped  by  thb  very  quarrel  and  riot  in  Ballynavogue : — h« 
the  original  cnuse  of  kicking  up  the  riot,  and  was  sumin 
before  your  honour, — and  here's  the  money. 

Old  AfB.  Oh,  she's  not  pinnyless !  Well,  I  never  M<r  n 

m'th  so  much  pleasure,  in  all  my  long  days,  nor  oould  I  I 

ever  live  to  give  it  uwaj  m'tt\i\itt\lwui\!.^»:6 


ihigrainute.     I  here  give  it,  Honor,  to  Randal  Rooney  and  you : 
— uid  bleas  ye,  child,  with  the  man  ot  your  choice,  nho  is  miae 

Mrs,  Carv.  {mide  to  Mr.  Cabveb.)  My  dear,  I  wish  lo  invite 
■11  theee  good  people  to  a  wedding  dinner;  bat  really  I  am 
afraid  1  shall  blunder  in  saying  their  names — will  you  prompt 
me? 

Mr.  Carv.  (aiide  la  Mrt.  Carver)  Why  really  I  am  not  used 
to  be  a  prompter ;  however,  I  will  condescend  to  prompt  gou, 
Mn.  Carver.   {He  prompti,  mhile  she  tpeaki.) 

Mrt.  Carv.  Mr.  Big  Briny  of  Cloon,  Mr.  Ulick  of  Eliogarty, 
Mr.  Charley  of  Killaapugbrone,  and  you,  Mra.  Catty  Rooney, 
and  you,  Mr.  M'Bride,  senior,  and  you,  Mr,  Philip  M'Bride,  no 
longer  jfourisAuuf  Phil  ;  since  you  aie  now  all  reconciled,  let  me 
have  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  a  reconciliation  dinner,  at  the 
wedding  of  Honor  M'Bride,  who  is  an  honour  to  her  family,  and 
Randal  Kaaaey,  who  so  well  deserves  her  love. 

The  M'Bribej  oni  RooNiEsjoin  in  the  cry  of 
Long  life  and  great  luck  to  your  ladyship,  that  vras  always 

Mr.  Carv,  And  you  comprehend  that  1  beg  that  the  wedding 
may  be  celebrated  at  Bob's  Fort. 

All  join  in  crying, 
Long  may  your  honour's  honour  reign  over  us  in  glory  at  Bob'a 
Fort! 

Catti/.  {craclcmg  her  fingert)  A.  fig  for  the  bog  of  Bally- 
natcraw  [ — Now  'ds  all  Love  and  no  Law  ! 
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M188  Flobinda  Gallaohbb 
Thb  Widow  Labkbn  . 
Mabbl  Labkbn    . 
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liamHamden, 
Daug^der  of  Christy  Gal 
Mother  of  Owen  and  of. 
Daughter  o/the  Widow . 
Maid  o/the  Inn. 


Bandof  a  Regimen*, 


^ISNK—The  Village  ofBwxnaw^  m  IreUmd, 
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SCENE  I. 
<t  Drctring-lloom  in  SannotB-Caitle,  in  Ireland. 
S»lf  Sir  William  Hauden,  in  hii  monuiy-gmcn. 
'.  Every  thing  precisely  in  order,  even  in  Ireland ! — 
:.  I  do  believe,  at  the  very  same  angle  at  which  they  used  to 
>!  lied  on  my  own  dresaing-table,  at  Ham  den-place,  in  Kent. 
'  "I  Gilbert  I  most  punctual  of  vakt  de  ciiambres ! — and  a 
Tiling  fellow,  ai  he  is,  too!  It  ia  admirable! — Ay,  though  he 
1Mb  u  if  he  were  mode  of  wood,  and  moves  like  an  automaton, 
kf  W  a  warm  heart,  and  a  true  English  spirit — true-born 
iJifHih  every  inch  of  him.  I  remember  him,  when  jirat  I  saw 
lim  ten  yeara  ago  at  his  father's,  Farmer  Ashfield'a,  at  the 
oiTTEil-bome ;  there  was  Gilbert  ill  all  hii  glory,  geaCed  on  the 
a  hay-rick,  singing. 


tet<ah< 
Krhe  I 


"  Then  dng  in  piuie  of  men  of  Kent, 

So  loysl,  brave,  aail  free; 
OfBritiln'arue,  ifone  lurpu*. 


W  he  brought  himself  to  quit  the  men  of  Kent  to  eome  to 
''■Und  with  me  ia  wonderful.  However,  now  he  is  here,  I 
^"fe  he  ia  tolerably  happy  :  I  must  ask  the  question  in  direct 
'nna ;  for  Gilbert  would  never  speak  till  spoken  to,  let  him  feel 
'h»l  he  might. 
SirW.  (eallt)  Gilbert  I— Gilbert ! 


Enter  Gilieki, 

aUb.  Here,  sir. 

Sir  ff.  Gilbert,  now  you  have  been  in  Ireland  some  ir 
hope  you  are  nol  unhappy. 

Gilb.  No,  «ir,  thank  you,  lir. 

Sir  If.  But  ore  you  happy,  mant 

Oilb.  Yei,  sir,  thank  you,  air. 

fGiLBEKT  rtlirti,   and  tetttu  bun/  arranging   hU  t 
clothtt ,-  Sir  WiLLijiH  conlinuet  dresiijtg. 

Sir  W.  {aiide)  Yti,  lir,  thanic  i/ou,  air.  As  dry  u 
■paring  or  hia  words,  as  if  they  were  hia  kac.  And  the  f^U^ 
can  talk  if  he  would — baa  humour,  too,  if  one  could  get  it  n 
and  eloquence,  could  I  but  touch  Ihe  right  aCring,  the  bui 
(tring.     I'M  try  again.     (Aloud)     Gilbert! 

Oilb.  Yei,  air.     {Comet forward  retptctfuBy.) 

Sir  W,  Pray  what  regiment  was  it  that  was  passing  yesterdiy 
through  the  village  of  Bannovr  ? 

(Ttfl,  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  »' 

Sir  W.  That  is  to   aay,  you  a 
that   was  enough  for   you — you  a 
Gilbert  t 

Giih.  No,  air,  I  can't  aay  as  I  he. 

Sir  W.  But,  Gilbert,  for  my  sake  you  muit  conquer  tlui 
prejudice.  1  have  many  Scotch  frletida  whom  I  shall  go  to  vinl 
one  of  these  days — excellent  frienda  they  are  I 

GiBi.  Are  they,  sir  T  If  ao  be  you  found  them  ao,  I  will  do  my 
b..t,  rm  .ur,. 

SW  W.  Then  pray  go  down  to  the  inn  here,  and  inquire  if 
any  of  the  Scotch  officers  are  there. 

Giffi.  I  will,  air.  I  heard  say  the  officers  went  off  thii 
morning. 

Sir  W.  Then  you  need  not  go  lo  inquire  for  them. 

OiV>.  No,  sir.     Only  as  I   heard  aay,  the  drum-major  end 

band  is  to  stay  a  few  days   in  Bannow,   on   account   of  ihet 

wanting  to  enlist  a  new  bugle-boy.     I  wsa  a  thinking,  if  to  be, 

lu  thought  well  of  it,  on  account  you  like   these  Scotch, 

I'd  better  to  atep  down,  and  see  how  the  men  be  a*  to  bebg 

^comfortable. 


w  Ihey  were  Highlander*,  Kti 
i  not  fond  of  the   ScdKIl, 


Sir  W.  That's  right,  do.  Pray,  have  they  tolerable  aocom- 
modationi  at  the  inn  in  this  village? 

GiBi.  ^ttnUing)  t  can't  say  much  for  that,  sir. 

Sir  W.  iaiide)  Now  I  shall  set  him  going.  [Jloud)  What, 
the  inn  here  is  not  like  one  of  our  English  inns  on  the  Bath 
rsadT 

Oili.  (suppreiting  a  laugh)  Bath  road  I  Blesa  you,  sir,  it'a 
no  more  tike  an  inn  on  the  Bath  road,  nor  on  any  road,  aross  or 
by-raad  whatsomdever,  as  ever  I  seed  in  England.  No  more 
like — no  more  like  than  nothing  at  all,  air  ! 

Sir  W.  What  sort  of  a  place  is  it,  then  f 

Gilb.  Why,  air,  I'd  be  ashamed  almost  to  tell  you.  Why,  sir, 
I  never  ned  auch  a  place  to  call  an  inn,  in  all  my  horn  days 
afore.  Firat  and  forerooBt,  air,  there's  the  pig  is  in  and  out  of 
tbe  kitchen  all  day  long,  and  nest  the  calf  has  what  they  call 
the  run  of  the  kitchen  ;  so  what  with  them  brute  beaata,  and  the 
poultry  that  has  no  coop,  and  is  always  under  one's  feet,  or  over 
one's  head,  tbe  Icitcben  is  no  place  for  a  Chriatian,  even  to  eat 
hia  bread  and  cheese  in. 

Sir  W.  Well,  so  much  for  the  kitchen.  But  the  parlour — 
they  have  a  parlour,  I  suppose? 

GiBi.  Tea,  sir,  they  have  a  parlour  aa  they  may  call  it,  if  they 
think  proper,  sir.  But  then  again,  an  honest  Eiigliab  fanner 
woulil  be  ^tard  (m  his  life  to  stay  in  it,  on  account  of  the  ceiling 
jtirt  a  coming  down  a'  top  of  hia  head.  And  if  he  should  go  up 
stain,  sir,  why  that's  as  bad  again,  and  worae ;  for  the  half  of 
them  there  stura  is  rotten,  and  ever  so  many  pulled  down  and 

Sir  W.  Burnt!— the  stairs? 

Gilb.  Burnt,  sir,  as  sure  as  I'm  standing  here ! — humi,  sir, 
for  fuel  one  scarce  year,  as  they  says,  sir.  Moreover,  when  a 
man  does  get  up  the  stairs,  air,  why  he  is  as  bad  off  again,  and 
worse;  for  Ibe  floor  of  the  place  they  Ciiils  the  bedchamber, 
ahakra  at  every  step,  as  if  it  was  a  coming  down  with  otie  ;  and 
the  waUs  baa  all  cracka,  from  top  to  toe — and  there's  rat-holes, 
or  bolea  o'  some  sort  or  t'other,  all  in  the  floor  :  bo  that  if  b  man 
don't  pick  his  steps  curiously,  his  leg  must  go  down  through  the 
ceiling  below.  And  moreover,  there's  holes  over  bead  through 
A&oi,  tiri  >o  tlut  if  it  rains,  it  coa't  but  pour  on  tlw  ^^ 


Jb»of, 


r  Tfaey  tell  me,  tliey  used  for  to  ahlft  the  bed  fron 
another, 
is  grown 


I  find,  aa  they  say,   the  dry  c 

>  crazy,  they  dare  not  stir  the  bed  for  their  livi 


Sir  W.  Worse  and  w 

Qiib.  And  moreover,  (hey  have  tt  now  in  the  wont  pliel 
in    the  whole  room,  sir.     Close  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  t 
is  a  window  with  every  pane  broke,  and  aome  out  entirely,  a 
the  women's  pettieoatB  and  the   men's  hats  just  Stuck  in 
sU^br  the  night,  as  they  eay,  sir. 

[GiLBEKT  triet  to  ttijU  Au  Imghtk^ 

Sir  W.  Laugh  out,  honest  Gilbert.     In  ipite  of  y 
B&d  your  civility,  laugh.     There  is  no  harm,   but  s 
great  deal   of  good   done  by  laughing,   egpeciatly  in  Irelan 
Laughing  faas  mended,  or  caused  to  be  mended,  rauij  ll ' 
that  never  would  have  been  mended  alherwiae. 

Gilb.  ixeeoeering  hit  gravity)  That's  tnie,  [  dare  to  say,  i 

Sir  W.  Now,  Gilbert,  if  you  were  to  keep  an  inn,  it  woul 
B  very  different  sort  of  inn  from  what  you  have  been  describii 

GtU,   1  hope  so,  sir. 

Sir  W.  1  remember   when   we  were   talking  of  establishii 
yaw  in  England,  that  your  father  (old  me  you  would  like  I 
up  an  inn. 

GiBi,  {hit face  brigkfening)  For  sartin,  sir,  'tis  the  thing  in 
the  whole  world  I  should  like  the  best,  and  be  (he  proudest  or, 
if  so  be  it  was  in  my  power,  and  if  so  be,  sir,  you  could  span 
me.     (Holding  hit  mojiter't  coat  for  him  to  put  on.) 

Sir  W.  Could  spare  you,  Gilbert ! — I  viU  spare  you,  whetiiCT 
I  can  conveniently  or  not.  If  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ton.- 
blishing  advantageously  a  man  who  has  served  me  faithfully  lilt 
ten  years,  do  you  think  I  would  not  put  myself  to  a  little 
inconvenience  to  do  it! — Gilbert,  yon  do  not  know  Sir  Williaa 
Hamden. 

Gi2S.  Thank  you,  sir,  but  I  do — and  I  should  be  main 
to  leave  j'ou,  that's  sartin,  if  it  was  even  to  be  landlord  of 
best  inn  in  all  England — I  know  I  should. 

Sir  W,  I  believe  it. — But,  stay — let  us  understand  one  anothf 
1  : — I  am  not  talking  of  England,  and  perhaps  you  are  not  thinking 
I-  of  Ireland. 


Gill:  Yea,  lir,  but  I  am. 

Sir  W.  You  are  1   I  am  hear^Iy  glad  lo  hear  it,  forlhen  I  can 
iftvf  )-ou  direellj'.     This  young  heireaa,   my  niece,   to  whom 
iJuB  town  belongs,  has  a  new  inn  ready  bmlt. 
GUb.  I  know,  sir. 

Sir  W.  Then,  Gilbert,  write  a  propoaal  for  ibis  inn,  if  you 
•iih  Tor  it,  and  I  will  ipeak  to  my  niece. 

Gilh.  (bowing)  I  thank  you,  sir — only  I  hope  I  shall  not  Ktand 
n  aoy  honest  man's  light.  As  to  a  dishonest  man,  1  can't  say 
[  talue  standing  in  his  light,  being  that  be  has  no  right  to  have 
my,  as  I  can  see. 

Sir  W.  So,  Gilbert,  you  will  settle  in  Ireland  at  last!  I  am 
learbly  glad  to  aee  you  have  overcame  your  prejiidices  against 
liti  country.     Hon  has  this  been  brought  about  X 

GUb.  Wliy,  air,  the  thing  was,  I  didn't  know  nothing  about 
t,  4nd  there  was  a  many  lies  told  backwards  and  forwards  of 
iidttnd,  by  n  many  that  ought  lo  have  known  better. 

Sir  W.  And  now  that  you  have  seen  with  your  own  eyes, 
Fail  are  happily  convinced  that  in  Ireland  the  men  are  not  all 
Wrtges. 

OJift.  No,  sir,  tio  ways  lavage,  except  in  the  article  of  some 
iitlhem  going  bare-footed;  but  the  men  is  good  men,  most  of 
lliein. 

Sir  W.  And  the  women  ?  You  Rnd  that  they  have  not  wings 
on  their  Bliouldera, 

ffili.  No,  air.  (.Sntiling)  And  I'm  glad  they  have  not  got 
*iiigi,  else  lliey  might  fly  away  from  us,  which  I'd  be  sorry  for 
-Mine  of  them. 

\Jfttr  raakittg  thii  tpetck,  Gilbert  tteps  back,   and  bnuluii 

hit  matttr'i  hat  diiigently. 
■  ■  f.  ((uidr)  Hal  is  that  the  case?  Now  I  understand  it 
Tis  fair,  that  Cupid,  who  blinds  so  many,  should  open  the 
of  some  of  hb  votaries,  (Aloud.)  When  you  set  up  as  knd^ 
n  yonr  new  inn,  Gilbert,  (Gilbert  comei  fartcard)  you  will 
i<!  J  landlady,  shall  not  you? 

('■'A,    (fallt  back,  and  atunwrs)   I  shall,  sir,  I  suppose. 
Sif  tr.  Mi^s—wbul'ii  her  name  f  the  daughter  of  the  landlord 
of  thi  present  Inn.     Miss — what's  her  name ! 

ft{antw^rt  mlhout  coming  forward)  Mm  GcA\a^WT,  »x. 
ieDramM.  o 


Ir  W.  MiM  Gnllngherr — A  very  ugly  name! — I  Ihiuk 
would  he  charity  to  change  It,  Gilbert. 

aOb.  {htakfMn)   It  would,  no  donbt,  tir. 

Sir  W.  She  is  a  very  pretty  gitL 

G'^.  She  is,  sir,  nu  doubt. 

[CWaniitg  the  bruih  with  kit  hand,  bowt,  and  it  rrtii 

Sir  W.  Gilbert,  Slav.  (Gilbert  MflirM*.)  I  say,  Gilbert,!  I 
particular  notice  of  this  Miaa  Gallagher,  ii»  ehe  wai  speskuij 
you  loit  Suuday.  I  thouglit  she  seemed  to  amile  npon  ; 
Gilbert. 

Gi&.  {eery  baihfally)   1  can't  say,  indeed,  air. 

Sir  W,  I  dou't  mean,  my  goad  Gilbert,  to  pren  you  I* 
any  thing  that  you  don't  choose  lo  say.  It  was  not  from 
curiosity  that  laskcd  any  questiouB,  but  from  a  sincere  dew 
Krve  you  in  whatever  vray  you  like  best,  Gilbert. 

Giffi,  Oh,  dear  master!      I  can't  apeak,  jou  are  so  gnoi 
me,  and  always  was — too  good  ! — so  I  say  nothing.     Only 
not  ungrateful — 1  know  I'm  not  ungrateful,  thai  1 
ai  to  the  reil,  there's  not  a  thought  I  have,  you'd  c 
to  know,  but  you  should  know  it  as  soon  as  my  mother- 
to  say,  as  soon  as  ever  1  knowed  it  myself.     But,   sir,  ihi 
ii  this,  since  you're  so  good  to  let  me  speak  to  you,  sir — 

Sir  W.  Speak  on,  pray,  my  good  fellow. 

Biib.  Then,  air,  the  tliitig  is  tJiis.  Tliere's  one  girl,  they 
has  set  her  thoughts  upot)  me:  now  I  don't  like  she,  be 
why?  1  loves  another;  but  I  should  not  choose  to  say  s 
account  of  its  not  being  over  and  above  civil,  and  on  accoi 
my  not  knowing  yet  for  sartin  whether  or  not  the  girl  I 
loves  me,  being  I  never  yet  could  bring  myself  to  aik  bet 
question.  I'd  rather  not  mention  her  name  neither,  tiU 
more  at  a  sartinty.  But  since  you  be  so  kind,  sir,  if  you  I 
good  to  give  me  till  this  evening,  sir,  as  1  have  now,  willl 
hopes  of  the  new  inn,  an  independency  lo  offer  her,  I  will 
courage,  and  I  shall  have  her  answer  soon,  sir — and  1  w£ 
you  know  with  nmny  thanks,  sir,  whether — whether  my  ln 
broke  or  aoX.  [ExU  GiLBBtiT  At 

Sir  W.  {alone)  Good,  alTectionate  creature !     But  who  i 
have  thought  (hat  out  of  that  piece  of  wood  a  lover 
nuUlfll    This  is  Cupid's  delight  1  iEtit  "   ' 


TBIITLE,    ADD 


Parhuf  of  Ike  Inn  at  Bannow. 

Mm  Fldrind*  GALLAOiieR,  aoia, 

Farioui  artidta  of  dreis  an  the  floor — a  hokiag-glasi  propped  op 

on  a   chetl — MU»  Gallaoher   it  kneeling   before   the  gliag, 

dreiang  her  long  hair,  BiAieh  hangs  over  her  i/iouljeri, 

Miit  G.   I  don't  know  wlmt'e  cume  to  this  glass,  that  it  ii  not 

flattering  at  all  Ibe  day.    The  spots  and  cracks  in  it  is  making 

me  look  ao  full   of  freckles  and  crow's  feet — and  my  hair,  too, 

Uiat's  such  a  figure,  as  straight  and  as  stiiF  and  as  stubborn  as  a 

piesbyteriao.     See !  it  won't  curl  for  me  :  so  it  is  in  the  papil- 

lote>  it  must  be;  and  that's  most  genteel. 

[Sound  of  a  drum  at  a  ditlance — JUiii  GiLhtouciL  starts  up  and 

Miti  G.  Hark  till  I  hear  I  Is  not  that  a  drum  I  hear  1  Ay, 
I  had  always  a  quick  ear  for  the  drum  from  my  cradle.  And 
there's  the  whole  band— but  it's  only  at  the  turn  of  the  avenue. 
It's  on  parade  they  are.  So  I'll  be  dressed  and  dacent  before 
they  are  here,  I'll  engage.  And  it's  my  plaid  scarf  I'll  throw 
over  all,  iligani  for  the  Highlanders,  and  I  don't  doubt  but  tba 
dnim-roajor  aill  be  conquist  to  it  at  my  feet  afore  night — anj 
what  will  Mr,  Gilbert  say  lo  that  t  And  what  matter  what  he 
says  I — I'm  not  tound  to  him,  especially  as  he  never  popped  me 
the  question,  being  so  preposterously  bashful,  as  them  English- 
men have  the  miifortuoe  to  be.  But  tliat'a  not  my  fault  any 
way.  And  if  I  happen  to  lind  a  more  shutable  match,  while  he'i 
turning  the  words  in  his  mouth,  who's  to  blame  me  I — My  father, 
■uppose  ! — And  what  matter  J — Have  not  I  two  hundred  pounds 
<rf  my  own,  down  on  the  nail,  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  and 
irhy  need  I  be  a  slave  to  any  man,  father  or  otlier? — But  be'U 


kill  himself  si 
going.    Twog 


1  with  tlie  wliiski 


:ey,  poo 


at   the    I 


w  for  big  viarningi,  and  his  momingr  are 
I   all   day.     There  he   is,    roaring,    (Mr.    Gallagher 
heard  imping.)     You  cun't  cotne  in  here,  sir. 


I  IM  TBS  aoiB, 

I  Enter  Chribtt  G<.i.i.aoiieit,  IdeHag  Iht  door  optn. 

ChrUlg,  Can't  t,  dearT  whst  will  hinder  met — (jive  ml 
hag  of  the  spirit*,  if  you  plase. 

Miu  G.  Oh,  (ir !  see  how  you  ore  walkiug  through  a 

Chraty.  And  they  on  the  floor! — where  else  should  I  1 
but  OD  the  floor,  pray,  Mira  Gallagher  t — Is  it,  like  a  fly,  i 
ceiling  you'd  have  me  be,  walking  with  my  head  npiide  i 
to  piaie  you  t 

Mitt  Q.  Indeed,  sir,  whatever  way  you're  walking,  it'l 
your  head  upside  down,  as  any  body  may  notice,  and  that  i 
plaB«  me  at  all — isn't  it  a  ahame,  in  a  moiningf 

Chnity.  Plioo !  don't  be  tullcing  of  shame,  you  that  k 
nothing  about  it.     But  lend  me  the  kay  of  the  spirits,  Flon; 

Milt  G-  Sir,  my  name's  Florinda — and  I'v 
the  spirits  at  all,  nor  any  such  vulgar  thing. 

Chritty.  Vulgar  \  a  it  the  kay  I 

Mitt  G.  Yes,  sir,  it's  very  vulgar  to  be  keeping  of  kays. 

CAnrfy.  That's  lucky,  for  I've  lost  all  mini 
single  kay  I  have  in  the  wide  world  now  I  lost,  barring  ihii 
of  the  spirila,  and  that  must  he  gone  after  the  rest  loo  T  ' "' 
since  you  know  nothing  of  it,  unless  it  be  in  this  here  d 

iCHM^tY  ffOtI  to  i 

Mist  G.  Oh,  mercy,  sir! — Take  care  of  the  loahingf 
which  is  broke  already.  Oh,  then,  father,  T 
*pon  my  word  and  honour  now,  if  you'll  h'lieve :  so  don' 
tummaging  of  all  my  thingR. 

[CuKisTY  prt-jiafa  in  t^iemt^  thit 

Ckr'aty.  It  don't  signify,  Florry ;  I've  granted  myK 
gineral  sarch- warrant,  dear,  for  the  kay;  and,  by  the  blei 
I'll  go  clane  to  the  bottotn  a'  this  chist,  {Mitt  Galli 
writkit  in  agmy.)  Why,  what  makes  you  stand  twisting  t 
like  an'  eel  or  an  ape,  child  f— What,  in  the  name  of  tha 
one,  is  it  you're  afeard  on  ?— Was  the  chist  full  i 
letter  scrawls  from  the  grand  signior  or  the  pope  \ 
could  not  be  more  tinder  of  them. 

Mitt  G,  Tinder,  sir ! — to  he  sure,  when  it's  my  bert  b 
I'm  thinking  on,  which  you  are  ranshing  entirely. 

ChriHi/.  Never  fear,  dear!   I  won 


■inel.  provided  alwayt,  ydu'il  mnab  these  apples  for  me,  jewel. 
,'-■  laiei  applei  out  of  die  chttl.)  And  wasn'l  I  lucky  to  find 
■in  ia  it?  Oil,  1  knew  I'd  not  saich  this  ch Lit  for  nutliiiig. 
-  how  iliey'll  tasLe  ud  iliganl  apple-pie  for  Mr.  Gilliert  now, 

iloves  uiiligaiit  Hpple-ple  airave  all  Ihings — your  iligaut  lelf 

■lis excipted,  dear. 
[.Viu  GiLLAOUEB  maku  a  tiight  cvrttti,  bat  moliom  tht 
epp}«i  frBm  her. 
Mia  G.  Give  the  apples  then  to  the  girl,  sir,  and  she'll  make 
I  llie  pie,  for  I  suppose  she  knows  hov. 
I'l'ritli/.  And  don' l  you,  llien,  Florry? 

'ihii  G.  And  how  should  I,  lirf — You  didn't  send  me  to  the 
leiiig-tchool  of  Ferriiiafod  to  lam  me  to  make  spple-pies,  I 
..iiide. 

''/irUlj/,  Troth,  Flony,  'twas  not  I  sint  you  there,  sorrow  foot 
:  voiir  mother;  only  ihe'i  in  her  grave,  and  it's  bad  la  he 

■.n^  ill  of  the  dead  any  way.     But  he  that  how  it  will,  Mr. 
liiiTl  must  get  the  npple-pic,  for  raaoni  of  my  own  that  need 
lied.     So,  Biddy.'  Biddy,  girl  !  Biddy  Doyle  I 


Enter  Biouv,  running,  leith  a  ladle  in  her  hand. 


Chrhlf.  Drop  whateve 
li'if.  and  he  hanged  to  yo' 


you  hftve  in  yui 
And  had  you  n< 


irsto  your  liead. 


/iiiWy.  Sure    I    have,    sir— eara    enough.      Only   they   are 
iiLTing  tne  so  without,  that  pig  and  the  dog  fighting,  that  I 
iiiild  not  hear  ye  calling  at-alUt-ali.     What  is  it!— For  I'm 
•kiinming  the  pot,  and  can't  lave  it. 

[Mill  Gallaoher  jiOM  on  dreiiing 
ChrUty.  It's  only  these  apples,   see! — You'll   malte  ine   an 
tjiple-pie,  Biddy,  smart. 

B'Mjf.  Save  u^  sir  1 — And  how  will  I  ever  get  time,  when 
\\t  (he  hash  to  make  for  ihera  Scotch  yet?  Nor  enn  I  lell,  for 
[ffc  of  me,  what  it  wus  I  did  with  the  onions  and  acalliona 
r,  barring  by  great  tuck  they  'd  he  in  and  under  the  press 
o  loot  tinder  Ike  prcu) — which  they  are,  praised 
g^ia.xliei'ar  ci 

'aUhtt  her  arm  Hiider  the  ^ 


t99  '  Tfrt  ROfCj 

Ckfi^'  There'*  a  nice  girl,  and  a  'cute  cliver  girl,  y 
doien  of  your  PerHnafads. 

[Biddy  iHrmci  the  omo7i$  out  from  under  the  presw,  tBk& 

Miu  O.  Then  slie'i  ns  idle   a  girl  aa   iteaAt   the  eBTtB/ 
or  out  of  ahoe-leatlier,  for  there's  my  bed  that  slie  has  not  la 
yet,  and  ihe  Htairs   with  a   month's   dust  always; 
ready  by  any  chance   to  do   a  piii'a  north  fui  one 

[A  drum  heard;  the  lotmd  leemi  to  be  approaehmg  M 
Chritty.  Blood  I  (hD  last  rowl  of  the  dtum,  i 
kay  ttf  the  spirits. 

Jlfiw  Q.  Oh,  Bflints  above  I  what'a  gone  with  iny  plaid  N 
•-«id  my  hair  behind,  see  ! 

[JlfiM  Gallaoher  taiiiU  up  her  hair  behind, — Biddt  ^ 

up  the  oniotti  into  her  apron,  and  exit  haaliti/.—CHKurt  ( 

oboul  the  room  in  a  ditlracted  manner,  looking  u 

over  every  tkiuy,  repeating — Tlie  kay  I  the  kay  I  the  kajf 

Chritty.  For  the  whiskey  must  be  had  for  them  8 

the  bottled  beer  too  for  them  Euglish  ;  and  how  will  I  get  id 

L    any  without  the  kay  1     Bonea,  and  distraction  I 

I        Mi»t  G,  And  my  plain   hanke'cher  that   must  be  bad.  I 

I   where  will  I  find  it,  in  the  name  of  all  the  damons, 

I  you've  made  me  out  of  the   chiat,  father?     And  how  sriU  ( 

I  all  in  again,  before  the  drum-major 

I       Chritty.  (aaee^ny  up  aheap  of  things  inhit  arms,  andl 

r  them  into  the  theet)   Very  aay,  sure !  this  wayi. 

Mia  G.  (darting  forward)  Tllere's  the  plaid  banke'dl 
{She  draas  it  out  ^otn  Ihe  heap  under  her  falher't  urMi 
mtooths  it  on  her  knee.)  But,  oh  |  father,  how  you  are  mt 
hay  of  my  thlnga  ! 

Chrialy.  llien  I  wish  I  could  make  hay  of  them,  for  hi 
much  wanting  for  the  horses  that's  in  it. 

Mitt  Q.  {putting  on  her  j>!aid  tearf)  Weary  on  theM  (i 
that  I  can't  stick  any  wsy  st  all,   my  hands  all  trimble  M 
Biddy!    Biddy  I   Biddy!   Biddy,   can't  ye1~{Jle-enter  1 
hoking  bewildered.)  Juat  pin  me  behind,  girl — smart. 
Chriity.  Biddy  is  it?— Biddy,  girl,  ci 
I  tramp  down  this  hay.  [Cam 


^^^  TBIITLB,   AND 

^L  iUtt  G.  Ofa,  Bidd;,  run  and  stop  him,  for  the  lave  of  God  I 
^bUl  his  liragues  and  big  I'eet. 

^»  A(My.  Oh,  marcy !  that's  (oa  had,  sir ;  get  out  a  that  if  you 
^Btu,  ur  Miaa  Flotry  nill  go  mad,  sure  \  and  the  majur  that's 

^Bming  up  the  street Oh,  sir,  if  yuu  plase,  in  the  name  of 

Keicy! 

^^Ckruly.  {jumping  out)  Why,  then,  sitlle  it  all  yourself,  Biddy, 
Hm  succeBS  to  you;  but  you'll  no  more  get  nil  in  again  afore 
^Birislmas,  to  the  hest  of  my  opinion,  no  more,  see !  than  you'd 
^bt  bottled  porter,  froth  and  all,  into  the  bottle  again,  once  ii 

^B^itfiw  G.  Such  compariiona  \ — (loaitig  hack  Iter  head.) 
^m^CAriifg.  And  caparisons ! — ipimUingto  thefineryan  tkefiaor.) 
Hpitin  the  middle  of  it  all,  lend  me  tlie  poker,  which  will  BiiBwel* 
^■■rthe  master'ltay,  eure! — that  poker  that  is  houlding  up  tbs 
^Hbdow — can't  ye,  Biddy  t 

^K  '[Biddy  runa  and  pidU  the  poker  haslihj  from  under  the  ««A, 
^B      viAich  tvddeidy  ftUU,  and  everg  fiaae  of  glass  JalU  out  and 

I      Chrittg.  Murder !  and  no  glacier  ! 

Mas  G.  Then  Biddy,  of  all  girU,  alive  oi  dead,  you're  the 
awk'ardest,  vulgnieat,  unluckieal  to  touch  any  thing  at  all  I 

Biddg.  (picldng  up  the  glau)  I  can't  think  what's  come  to  the 
glass,  (hat  makes  it  break  so  asy  the  day  J  Sure  I  done  it  a 
hundred  times  the  aame,  and  it  never  broke  wid  me  afore. 

Chnttg.  Well !  stick  up  a  petticoat,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
and  any  way  lend  me  hould  of  the  poker ;  for,  in  lieu  of  a  kay, 
that'n  the  only  frind  hi  need.  [Exit  Chrigit  with  the  pokrr. 

JUUi  G.  There,  Biddy,  that  will  do  —  any  how. — Just  ahut 
down  the  lid,  can't  ye !  and  And  me  my  other  shoe.  Biddy — 
then,  lave  that, — come  out  o'  that,  do  girl,  and  see  the  bed! — 
run   there,  turn  it  up  juat  any  way; — and  Biddy,  run  here,^ 

stick  nie  this  tortise  cotnb  in   the  hack  of  my  head oh! 

{lereamt  and  itarli  awagfrotn  Biddt.)  You  ran  it  fairly  into  my 
brain,  you  did  !  you're  the  grossest!  heavy  handiest.' — lit  only 
■o  wait  on  Sheelah  na  Ghirah,  or  the  like. — (Tuna  aaiag  from 
BiDOT  iciVA  an  air  of  tiller  tontempt.)  But  I'll  go  aud  resave  the 
i  tujOT  properly. — {TurB^  back  at  the  u  going,  and  lays  to  Btnnv^ 
^^HrV  tetlle  all  here,  can't  ye  ?— Turn  u^  tile ^lei,  atvi^'ttc' 


le  glaw  and  dost  in  the  diut  comer.  Tut  it's  litre  I'm 

t>  dinner, — so  settle  up  all  in  a  minute,  do  you  mind  ■ 
!   fiiddf  I  for  your  life  !  [JSiit  Mia  Gailiq: 

B[DDT,  atwte — (rpeaihig  while  the  pitU  the  Ihingi  in 
Ike  room  in  order.) 
Settle  up  all  in  a  minute  ! — asy  aaid  1 — and  for  my  l^e  too 
Why,  then,  there's  not  a  greater  slave  than  myself  iti  all  I 
naught,  ur  the  three  kingdoms — from  the  time  I  get  up  in 
morning,  and  that's  afore  the  flight  of  niglit,  till  1  get  to  my 
egain  at  night,  and  that's  never  afore  one  in  tlie  niomingl 
I  wouldn't  value  all  one  pin'a  pint,  if  it  was  kind  and 
I    waa  to  me.      But  after  I  strive,   and   strive  to   the  utmosl, 
L  beyand — (lighi  deeply)  and  when  I  found  the  innions,  i 
I  the  apple-pie  off  her  hunila,  and  settled  her  behind,  u 
I  the  beat  of  my  poor  ability  for  liei,  after,  to  go  niid  call 

■  Sheelah  na   Ghirah  I    tliangli   I   don't   rightly  know  who  ' 
I  Sheelah  na  Ghiruh  was   fn>m   Adam  —  but   still  it's   the 

I  language  I  ^t,  goes  to  my  heart.  Oli,  if  it  had  but  p 
I  Heaven  to  have  cast  niemy  lot  In  the  larvice  of  a  raal  jantlli 
I  or  lady  instead  of  the  likes  o.f  these  !  Now,  I'd  rather  be  & 
I  in  his  honour's  or  her  honour's  house  tliati  lie  under  the  tU 
I  of  Miss  Gallagher,  as  I  do — to  say  nothing  of  ould  Christy. 
Mita  CALLAOHtn's  voice  heard,  calUng, 
Biddy!  Biddy  Doyle  I  Biddy,  can't  yef 

Biddy,   Here,  miss,  in  the  room,  readying  It,  I  am. 
.  Christy  Gallaq  uer's  voice  heard  calling, 

.   Biddy  I— Biddy  Doyle !— Biddy,   girl !      What's   come  i 
I   girl,  that  always  out  o'  the   way  idling,  when  wonted?— 
take  her  1 

Biddy.  Saints  ahove !  hear  him  now  I — But  I  scorn  to  t 
Screaming  louder  in  mingled  voicet,  Christy'* 
and  Miu  Gallaoueh'e, 
Biddy!  Biddy  Doyle!— Kddy,gi(l! 

ChTisly.  (pulling  %n  Aii  head)  Biddy  I  sorrow  take   ye  I 
ye  in  it? — And  you  are,  and  we  crauking  our  vitals  calling 

■  )EltAi)«i(j(<)it'M(iBU>u^b«i;etw! .  Stul  atiii  d^iw 


BiDnr.  alone. 

then  ! — -Sure  it's  nmking  up  ihe  room  I  am  »i(li  all 
the  bed  not  made  after  all! — (Throici  up  Ihe  prem- 
in  tiia  here  house,  girl  or  boj,  one  !iad  need 
line  cats  and  the  legs  of  forty.  lExit. 

SCENE  in. 
Tht  Kitchen  of  the  Im. 
<A  Gallaghek  and  CmiiaTY  Gallaohci 
I  helongbig  to  the  Band,  in  Ihe  bad  Scetie- 
[lo  the  band)  The  girl's  coming  as  fast  as  possible  lo 
dinners,  junilcmeii,  and  sorrow  better  dinner  than 
jrou :  you'll  get  nil  instantly — (To  Mist  Gallaqheb) 
I  telling  you,  Flarry,  that  the  drum-mujar  did  nut 
.t  all,  but  went  out:  through  the  town,  to  see  and 
and  bed  for  the  sick  man  tliey'ie  got. 

Enter  Biddy,  stopi  and  llileni, 
I  wonder  the  mRJor  didn't  have 
ke  to  the  lady  first — 'Vas  he  an  Irishman,  be  would, 
"hen  it'a  my  wonder  be  wouldn't  step  in  lo  take  his 
I — we*  he  an  Englishman,  he  would.     But  it's  lucky 

for  hira  he  didn't,  becaase  he  couldn't,  for  it  won't 

is  three-quarters  of  an  hour — only  the  Scotch  brot^ 
d  over.  J 

•etirre,  and  goes  on  cooking. — Catixni  ^lU  out  a  gla 
iU  to  each  of  the  band. 
Since  the  major's  not  in  it,  I'll  not  be  atnying  here — 
nly  nff-raff  triangle  and  gridiron  boys,  and  ahlack-a- 
Ihat  I  never  could  stand ;  so  I'll  back  into  the  room. 
(lajor  up,  do  you  mind,  father,  as  soon  as  ever  he'd 

Jandemen  all !  here 'n  the  king's  health,  and  confusion 
'   ~  10  his  enemies,  for  yecs;  or  if  ye  like  it  better, 
lUlil  tartan  and  flllibeg  for  yees,  and  that's  a  compre- 
-will  give  ye  an  appetite  for  your  dinners. 

ITheg  drink  in  nlenc 


I 


in  lai    KOBE, 

Chriilg   Ay,  ay, — Off  vfiih  ye ! 
[^Etil  Mitt  G*LLAOHER,  toiling  batk  her  head, — Chhistt  pmirt 

out  a  glaa  of  mhiaketf  for  himtelf,  and  with  appropriate  graeH 

of  the   eU/ow  and  Utile  fhiger,   twaUows   it,    making  fana  ^ 

delight. 

Chriity.  Biddy  !  Biddy,  girl,  ye  ! — See  the  pig  putting  in  Ul 
nose — keep  him  out — can't  ye  J 

Biddg.  Hurrushi  humtsh  I  (Shaking  her  apron.)  Then  thtt 
pig's  as  sinsible  as  any  Christian,  for  he'd  run  away  tlie  nmiutt 
he'd  see  me. 

Chriilg.  That's  manners  o'  the  pig. — Piit  dowii  a  power  mnu 
turf,  Biddy: — see  tlie  jantleraen's  gathering  round  the  fire,  ani! 
has  a  right  to  be  caald  in  their  knees  this  St.  Patrick's  day  in  Hit 
morning — for  it's  Maruh,  tliat  comes  in  like  a  lion. 

IThe  band  during  thit  tpeec/i  appear  Co  be  tpeakingto  Biddv,— 
Ski  comet  forward  to  Chqibty. 

Ckriity.  What  is  it  they  are  whispering  and  conjuring,  Biddy ''. 

Biddy.  'Twaa  only  axing  tne,  tliey  were,  could  they  all  gel  beda 
the  night  in  it. 

Chriity.  Beda  1  ay  can  yees,  and  for  a  doien  more — only  tie 
room  above  is  tinder  in  the  joista,  and  I  would  not  ehoiiie  to  put 
more  on  the  floor  than  two  beda,  and  one  shake-down,  which  will 
answer  for  five  ;  for  it's  a  foily  to  talk,— I'll  tell  you  the  truth, 
and  not  a  word  of  lie.  Wouldn't  it  be  idle  to  put  more  of  jea 
in  the  room  tlinn  it  could  hold,  and  to  have  the  floor  be  cDiniii; 
through  the  pavl our  ceiling,  and  so  spoil  two  goad  rooms  fur  our 
night's  bad  rest,  jantlemen? — Well,  Biddy,  what  is  it  they're 
saying  T 

Biddy.  They  say  they  don't  understand — can  they  have  beds 

Chritty.  Why,  body  and  bones !     No,  then,  since  nnthin^  eht 

will  they  comprehend, — no, — only  five,  say, — five  can  sleep  in  il- 

[Tke  hand  divide  into  two  partiea. — Fioe  remain,  and  the  alkrri 

walk  of  in  lilence. 
Biddy.  And  it's  into  the  room  you'd  best  walk  up,  had  unt 
J'eea,  five  janllemen,  that  sleep  t 

\TheJim  aolk  otto  the  parlour — Chbibti  preparing  lofoUew, 
earrging  tehiikey  boUte  and  jug — turiu  baeif,  ^tui  MW  M 


It  dumb  ihef  are  all  1  or  btnocenli  ? 

it  oil  innocenn,  no  more  than  myself  nor  yourself. 
inb  neither,  only   that  the  Scateh  tongue  can't  ipake 

I.  Oh !  if  that's  all,  after   (linnet-  the  whiakey  punch 
II  spake,  I'll  engage.  \_Exit  CuaisTV. 

.  'Tia  I  thatftm  glad  they've  taken  themselves  away,  fot 
o  cuokiiig  with  all  the  men  in  the  lire, 

Enter  Mr.  Andrew  Hofe,  Drum-major. 
B.,  A  guile  day  lo  you,  my  gude  lassy. 

e  lo  you,  sir,  and  kiudty.  1  beg  your  pardon 
k  knowing — would  it  be  the  drum-major,  sir  1 
H,  No  offence,  my  gude  lass ;  1  am  Aridrcw  Hope,  and 
"  met  some  of  my  men  in  the  street  coming  down, 
ic  they  could  not  have  beds  here. 
'ij/.  No,  air,  plase  yoio'  honour,  only  live  that's  in  the  room 
;  if  you'd  be  plased  to  walk  up,  and  you'll  get  your 
I  immediately,  your  lionour,  as  fait  as  can  be  diehtfd,  your 

H.  No  hurry,  my  gude  Wa.     But  I  would  willingly  see 

b  for  my  poor  fellows,  that  has  had  a  sair  march. 

'<.  Why  then,  if  your  honour  would  lake   a  fool's  advice, 

'le  looking  at  them  beds,  to  he  spoiling  your  dinner — 

or  bad,  all  the  looking  at   'em  in  the  wide  world 

1  'em  one  feather,  sure. 

'.  My  gude  girl,  that's  true.     Still  I'd  like  ever  to  face 

I,  Then  it's  up  that  ladder  you'll  go, 

t.  No  stairs  r 

',  Ob,  there  are  stsirs — but  they  are  burnt  and   coming 

d  you'll  find  the  ladder  safest  and  best;  only  mind  the 

•.a  in  the  floor,  if  you  plaie,  your  honour. 

,   Ho»B  lutaids  Iht  ladder  tvhile  the  tpealli,  and  got* 

to  tkt  bedvlunnber  above. 

I'm  ashamed  of  my  life,  whenastrnnger  and  foreigner's 
e,  though  I'm  only  the  givWu'WiMviuo-w^j* 


I 


answerable.    It  frets  roe  Tar  ray  country  foren«nt  tliem  S 
and  EogUali.     {Mr,  Hope  desce/ids  tke  ladder.)  Then  I'm  u 
it's  not  better  for  your lionour'a >elf,  and  men.    But  [liere'el 
n  to  be  opened  the  23th,  in  Ihia  town  ;  and  if  yol 


way,  I  hope  things  will  be  i 
you'll  have  no  bsd  dinner,  yoi 
Scotch  broth,  and  Scotch  hash,  i 
turkey,  and  a  boiled  leg  of  n: 


agreeable  and  proper. 
■  honour,  any  way  ;^ 
id  fried  eggs  and  bacon,  a 


id  vfell  boiled  ;  and  I  hope,  youc 
for  a  foldier'a  dinner,  that's  not  nice. 

Mr.  H.  Enough  for  a  soldier's  dinner  !  ay,  gude  truth,  B 
lasa;  and  more  than  enoiigb  for  Andrevr  Hope,  who  ii  n 
nice.  But,  tell  me,  have  you  no  one  to  help  you  here,  to  ft 
alt  this? 

Biddy.  Sorrow  one,  to  do  a  hand's  turn  for  me  but  n 
plase  your  honour;  for  the  daughter  of  the  houae  is  too  ft 
put  her  hand  to  any  thing  in  life  :  but  she's  in  the  room 
within,  beyond,  if  you  would  like  to  see  her— a  fine  ladysli 
-    Mr.  H.  A  fine  lady,  is  she  t   Weel,  line  or  coarse,  1  shall  ^ 
to  see  her, — &nd  weel  I  may  and  must,  for  I  had  a  brother  «l 
I  luved  as  my  life ;  and  four  years  back  that  brother  fell  a 
here,  on  h>a  road  to  the  north,  and  was  kindly  tended  here  al 
inn  at  Bannow  ;  and  he  charged  me,  puir  led,  on  big  death-bl 
ever  fate  should  quarter  me  in  Bannon,  to  inquire  fur  his  ^ 
fiienda  at  the  itin,  and  to  return  them  bis  thanks  ; 
fain  to  do,  and  will  not  sleep  till  I've  done  ao.^Bu 
jny  kind  lossy, — for  I  see  you  are  a  kind  lassy, — tel 
this  house  had  a  change  of  fortune,  and  fallen  to  decay  of  lalet  fa 
the  inn  at  Bannow  was  pictured  to  me  as  a  bra'  neat  plac 

Biddy.  Abl  that  was,  may-be,  ibe  time  the  Larkens  had  U 

Mr.  H.  The  Larkens  1— that  was  the  very  i 
my  heart  to  hear  the  sound  of  it. 

Biddy.  Ay,  and  quite  another  sort  of  an  inn  this  wa«,  III 
talk,  in  their  time, — and  quite  another  guesi  sort,  the  IaiiU 
from  ibesB  Gallaghers. 

Mr.  H.  And  what  baa  become  of  the  Larkens,  I  pray  f 

Biddy,  They  are  still  living  up  yonder,  by  the  bush  of  B 
p.  snug  little  place  of  a  cabin — that  is,  the  Widov  Km 
~   ~  '"    '     '       '        loolivwj  (ct  t-aitcH. 


BidJ!/.  Oh,   Larfcen !  that's  Kellj  :  "tis  all   one— she   wa«  a 

Kelly  before  she  was  married,  aud   in  ihia  countiy  Ve  ilick  tO 

[he  mudeo's  name  throiigliouL 

Mr.  H.  The  same  in  our  country — oRen. 

Bidily.  Indeed  !  and  her  daughter's  name  is  Mahel,  after  the 

K-'llyB;  for  yoM.  might  have  noticed,  if  it  ever  happened  your 

.  .lur  to  hear  it,  on  ould  song  of  Mabel  Kelly — PUmxti/  Kelly. 

.  11   the  prtaent  Mabel  is  m  »veet  a.  crutur  as  ever  the  ould 

!iil  Celly  wo* but  I  must  mind  the  pratees.    {She  goa  to 

V'-.  H.   Iluld  t  my  gude  girl,  let  me  da  that  for  you;  mine  is 

■.rang  haund. 

Huidij.  I  thank  your  honour, — it's  too  much  trouble  entire!]' 
.,  Jantleninn  tike  you;  but  it'e  always  the  beat  jantlemaii  has 
<  lante  pride. — Then  them  Rellys  is  a  good  race,  ould  and 
i:)i;,  and  I  love  'em,  root  and  branch.  Beaidea  Mabel  the 
.  i;  liter,  there's  Owen  the  son,  and  as  good  b  son  he  is — no 
.'-r !  He  got  an  edication  in  the  beginning,  till  tlie  troubles 
::i:.'  ucrosa  his  family,  and  the  bay,  the  child,  fur  it'«  bare 
'  <  I'll  he  is  tliis  minute,  give  up  all  his  hopes  and  prospects,  Ihe 
:iir!  to  come  home  and  slave  for  his  mother. 
th.  II.  Ah,  that's  vreel— that's  weal !  I  luve  the  lad  that 
■  '••Li  a  glide  son. — And  is  the  father  deed? 
lU'ldy.  Ay.  dead  and  deceased  he  is,  long  since,  and  was 
i  I'd  just  upon  that  lime  that  ould  Sir  Cormac,  father  of  tha 
iijs  heiress  that  is  now  at  the  t.ialle  above,  Ihe  former  land- 
:i!  that  was  over  us,  died,  seel — Tlien  there  was  new  times 
1  new  lakei,  and  the  widow  vras  turned  out  of  the  inn,  and 
:  ^'  Oallagliert  got  It,  and  all  wint  wrong  and  to  rack  ;  for 
~t.  Gallagher,  that  was,   drank    herself  into   her  grave   un- 

imst,  for  it  was  by  herself  in  private  she  took  it ;  and  Christj 
.i'd^her,  the  present  man,  is  doing  the  same,  only  publicly, 
-'■  miming  Ihruugh  all,  aud  the  bouse  is  lumbling  over  our 
'    but  he  hopes  to  get  the  new   inn  ;  end  if  he  does,  why, 

I  be  lucky — and  that's  all  I  know,  for  the  dinner  is  done 
■^.  and  I'll)  going  in  with  it — and  won't  your  honour  walk  up 


TBB  KO*a, 

Biddg.  Oh,  il*3  not  up  at  all,  j'uur  honour,  iure !  but 
ben — through  this  way  a. 

Mr.  U.  One  word  more,  my  gude  loesy.  As  iood  as  W( 
have  all  dined,  and  you  shall  hare  U'en  your  one  din) 
tihall  beg  of  you,  if  you  be  not  iheii  too  much  tired,  to  ih< 
the  wuy  to  that  bush  of  Bannow,  whereat  thii  Widow  La 
ODttBge  ia. 

Biddy.  With  all  the  pleasure  m  life,  if  I  had  Dot  a  ' 
alatid  upon. 

iExit  Mr.  Hope.— EiDDY  followi  mth  a  dith  moijq 

Biddy.  And  1  hope  yau'Ji  find  it  an  iligaut  Scutch 
there's  innions  piinty — sure  the  best  1  had   I'd  give  joi 
I'm  confident  now  he's  the  true  thing — and  iho'  he  is  Seal 
deaarvea  lo  he  Iriah,  every  inch  of  him.        [Exit  Biddy  E 


Jn  Iriih  Cabin.— The  Kilehi-it. 
Widim  Lareeh.     On  one  aide  af  her,  Mabe 

the  other  aide,  Owen   her  ton  enters,  bringing  in  a  ipb 

wheel,  which  he  places  be/ore  hU  mother. 

Owen.  There,  mother,  is  your  wheel  mended  for  you, 

Mabel.  Oh,  aa  good  aa  new,  Oven  ha«  tnade  it  for  yoo. 

Widow.  Well,  whatever  troublei  corns  upon  me  in  thi«  I 
have  not  I  a  right  to  he  tliankful,  that  haa  such  good  ol 
left  me? — Still  it  grieves  me,  and  goea  to  the  quick  of  my  I 
Mabel,  dear,  that  your  brother  here  should  be  slaving  fori 
bay  that  ia  qualified  for  better. 

Oven.  And  what  better  can  I  be  than  working  for  mjr  q 
—man  or  boy  I 

Mabel.  And  if  te  thinks  It  no  slavery,  what  tUvHy 
mother  ? 

Owen.  Mother,  to-day  is  the  day  to  propose  for  the  ne 
— I  nw  several  with  ^e  HhoolmaBtar,  who  wu  aa  blMi/. 


her,  penning  proposals  for  them,  according  as  they  dictated,  and 
framing  lellera  and  pelitiona  for  Sir  William  Hamden  and  MJw 
O'Hara,     Will  you  go  up  lo  the  castle  and  speak,  niuLh«r! 
firfoie.  No,  no — t  can't  speak,  Owen. 

Otcen.   Here's  the  pen  and  ink-liom,  and  I'll  sit  me  down,  if 
jon'd  sooner  write  llian  speak. 

Widtne.  See,  Otren,  to  utile  yoUT  mind,  I  would  not  wub  to 
jel  ihnt  inn. 

Owen.  Net  wiBh  to  gel  it !     The  new  inn,  Diother — but  if  you 

'  J  gone  oter  it,  as  I  have.     'Tis  the  very  thing  for  yon,    NeBt 

■  i  compact  ua  a  nutehell ;  not  one  of  them  grand  inns,  too 

't    or   the  place,  that  never  anawen  no  more  than  the  hat 

>  ?  too  big  for  the  head,  and  that  always  blows  ofl. 

Widow,  No.  dear,  not  the  thing   for  me,  now  a  widow,  and 

ir  sister  Mabel — tho' '^a  not  for  me  to  say — auch  a  likely, 

'   girl.     I'd  not  be  happy  to  ha-ve  her  in  u  puhlic-IiouBe — bo 

:iriy  of  all   sorts  that  would  he  in  it,  and  drinking,  may  he,  at 

r»itt  and  funeraU,  and  no  man  of  the  house,  nor  master,  nor 

iilher  for  her. 

Oaim.  Sure,  mother,  I'm  next  to  a  father  for  her.     Amn't  1  a 

limibert  and  no  brother  ev«r  loved  a  sister  better,  or  was  more 

jtilma  of  respect  for  her;  and  if  you'd  he  pleasing,  I  could  be 

nun  and  master  enough. 

W^doai.  ilavghing)  You,  ye  dear  alip  of  a  boy  ! 

finrn,  {proudly,  and  railing  hit  bead  High)  Slip  of  a  boy  at  I 

.  ttien,  and  little  as  you  think  of  me 

il'idoK.  Oh  I   I  think  a  great  deal  of  you!  only  I  can't  think 
1^  h<g  Dor  old,  Owen,  can  I ! 

Omwb.  No — nor  any  need  to  be  big  or  old,  to  keep  people  o( 
»l!  iorta  in  respect,  mother. 
mdotii.  Then  lie  looked  like  hia  father— did  not  he,  Mabel ! 
Hffihel.    He  did— God  bteas  him  ! 

'  >i'-tra.  Now  bear  me,  mother,  for   I'm  going  to  apeak  sense. 
I  Ti^ed  not  listen,  Mabel. 
a.ihel.  But  it's  wbnt  I  like  to  listen  to  sense,  especially  yours. 


Ouifn.  Because  yau  c 
Gilbpii.— See ! 
Mabel.  Oh.  dear  Owi 
I  UlUe.) 

Owen.  Well,  motller,  i 


n't  be  able  to  help  it,  vlien  I  say  U 
!  that's  not  fair.  [She  falb  badi 
t  with  you  I'm  reasoning.    If  1»< 


mdaw.  Hush  J  that  he'll  never  be.  Now,  Owen,  111  fp 
I    angry  if  you  put  nonsense  in  the  girl'ahead. 

Owen.  But  if  it's  in  the  man's  head,  it'a  not  a  bit  nonsenie 
Mabel.  Owen,  you  might  well  eay  I  shouldn't  listen  to; 

Widow.  There  now,  you've  drove  your  sister  off. 
Oatit.  Wei!,  Gilbert  will  bring  her  on  again,  may  be. 
Widow.  May  be — but  that  may  be  of  yours  might  lead  in 
wrong. 

[She  laijs  her  hand  on  Owen's  arm,  ami  ip 

Widoie.  Now,  dear,  don't  be  saying  one  word  moie  la  I 
I  lest  it  should  end  in  a  disappointment. 

Owen.  Still  it  is  my  notion,  'tia  Mabel  he  loves. 

Widow.  Oh  1  what  should  you  know,  dear,  o'  the  matteit 

Otota.  Only  having  eyes  and  ears  like  aiiotlier. 

Widow,  Tlien  what  hinders  him  to  speak  ? 

Owen.  It's  bashfulneas  only,  mother.  Don't  you  know  wlli 
I   that  is? 

Widou:  I  do,  dear.     It's   a  woman  Bhoiild  know  that  WsL 

yours,  Owen,  should  be  more  forward  to  understand  than  tht 

man  is  to  speak — was  the  man  a  prince. 

Oieen.   Mother,  you  are  right  i    but  I'm  not   wrong    neitlief. 

And  since  I'm  to  say  no  more,  I'm  gone,  mother,    [Exil  Okbh. 
Widow,  {al<nie)  Now  who  could  blame  that  hoy,  whatever' 
.    -doefl  or  says!     It's  all  heart  he  is,  and  wouldn't  hurt 
I    except  from  want  of  thought.     But,  stay  now,  I'm  thinking 
'    them  soldiers  that  is  in   town.     {Sight)     Then  I   didn't .  ~ 

since  ever  they  come;    but  whenever  I'd  be  sinking  to 

starting,  and  fancying  I  heard  the  drum  for  Owen 

dttp groaning  tigh.)     Och!  and  then  (he apparition  of  Owti 

regimentnls  was  afore  me  I 


Enter  Owen,  dancing  and  lingitig. 


.   What  n  it!  What  ails  the  boy  t  Are  ye  mad,  Owi 


.  (capering,  and  mapping  hia  jingen)  Ay,  mad !  mad 
Hrti  joy  I  Bm.  And  it's  joy  I  give  you,  and  joy  you'l)  give  me, 
mother  darling.  Tlie  new  inn's  yours,  and  no  other'*,  and 
Gflbert  is  your  own  loo,  and  no  other's — but  Mabel's  for  life. 
And  is  not  there  joy  enough  for  you,  mother  1 

mdew.  Joy  i—Oh,  loo  much  I     (She  tinki  on  a  tiat.) 

Owen.  I've  been  loo  sudden  fur  her  ! 

Widow.  No,  dear — not  a  hit,  only  just  give  me  time — to  feel 
iL  And  is  it  true  ?  And  am  I  in  no  dream  now  ?  And  whete'i 
Mabel,  dealt 

Oatn.  Gone  to  the  well,  and  Gilbert  with  her.  We  met  her, 
and  he  turned  off  with  her,  and  I  come  on  to  tell  you,  mother 

Widoa.  Make  me  clear  a 
dear.     Who  told  you  all  this  good  ?  a 
child  Mabel  mavoumeen  .'—Oh,  tell  n 

OiBen.  True  as  life.  But  your  lips  is 
■  tremble.  So  lean  on  me,  mother  dear,  and  c 
God'i  open  air,  till  I  see  your  spirit  come  back — and  here's  your 
bonnet,  and  we'll  meet  Mabel  and  Gilbert,  and  we'll  all  go  up 
to  the  casile  to  give  thanks  to  the  lady. 

tftdoui.  (looting  vp  to  heaven)   Thanks!     Oh,  hav'n't  I  great 
n  to  be  thankful,  if  ever  widow  had  I 

lE^eunl,  Widow  leaning  on  Ovtm. 


;  for  I'm  slow  and  weak, 
t  true ! — And  my 
le  ag»n  it'a  true. 
is  pale  still,  and  you  all  in 


SCENE  II. 

An  Apartment  in  Bannom  Caatle. 

Footmen  bringing  in  Bastett  of  Ftowen. 

Sfm  O'Maka  and  Sir  Witt.t*«  Uiuden. 

'-  Now,  my  dear  uncle,  t  want  to  consult  you. 

'r  W.  And  welcome,  my  child.     But  if  it  is  a\ioW.  %.<y<i^. 


f  ou  could  not  consult  a  worse  pcraan,  for  I  si 


;  and  that  is  the  VI 


Sir  W.  Well,  my  dear,  all  I  knov  about  thistles,  I  ih 
that  luses  love  tbigUes— will  thai  do ! 

Clora.  Oh,  no,  air— pray  be  Berioiu,  for  I  am  in  the  ^ 
hurry  to  settle  bow  it  is  all  to  be.     You  know  it  ia  St.  Patrii 

Sir  W.  Yes,  and  here  ii  plenty  of  nhamroolc,  I  see. 

Clara.  Yes,  here  is  the  ahamrocfc — the  rose,  the  ever  blowing 
rose — and  the  thistle.  And  as  we  are  to  have  Scotch,  Englliili 
and  Irish  at  our  little  fete  champStre  this  evening,  duu't  you 
think  it  would  be  pretty  lo  have  the  tents  hung  with  the  roK. 
thistle,  and  shamrock  joined  f 

Sir  W.  Very  pretty,  my  dear :  and  I  Btn  glad  there  lire  lo  In: 
tents,  otherwise  a  tele  cbamp£tre  in  the  month  of  March  Ktatil 
give  tne  the  rheuniatiEni  even  to  think  of. 

Clara.  Oh,  my  dear  air,  not  al  all,  You  will  be  suuj  uii 
warm  in  the  green-house. 

Sir  W.  Wei),  ClarB,diaposeof  me  asyou  plenie — lamentildf 
kt  your  service  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

Ctara.  Thank  you,  sir — you  are  the  best  of  uncles,  guardim 
totd  friends. 

[Mil  O'Hara  goes  back  and  appeari  lo  bt  giiii'9 
directions  to  the  lervanie. 

Sir  W.  Uncle,  nature  made  me — guardian,  your  father  ffudt 
mc — friend,  you  made  me  yourself,  Clara.  (Sir  Willum  c«m' 
forward,  and  tpeala  at  if  in  a  reverie.)  And  ever  more  mv 
friendship  for  her  shall  continue,  though  my  guardianship  i' 
over.  I  am  glad  1  conquered  my  indolence,  and  cemc  to 
Ireland  with  her  ;  for  a  cool  English  head  will  be  wanting  t» 
guide  that  warm  Irish  heart.— And  here  1  stand  couhmI  for 
prudence  against  generosily! 

Clara.  (adiianciT^  to  him  playfuUy)  A  silver  penny  for  your 
thoughts,  uncle. 

Sir  W.  Shall  I  never  t*ach  you  economy  J — such  extravaganct  \ 
_4e  give  a  peony,  and  &  silver  peuny,  for  what  you  m^  Inert  Sa 


Clara.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing — spenlc  again. 

Sir  IF.   [  was  thinking  of  vou,  my — aard  no  lunger, 

Clara.  Ward  alwaya,  pray,  gir.  Whnlever  I  may  be  in  th« 
ijr  of  the  law,  I  nm  not  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  jet,  in  my 
DcD  Opinion,  nor  in  ynun,  I  suspect.  So  1  pray  you,  uncle,  let 
HI  itiil  have  the  advantage  of  yotir  counsel  and  guidance. 

Sir  r.  You  ajk  for  my  advice,  CUra.  Now  !e1  me  aee  whether 
jm  will  take  it. 

Clara.   I  am  all  attention. 

V.f  IV.  You  know  JDU  must  allow  me  a  little  prosing.  You 
m  heiress,  Clara— a  rich   heiiesi — an   Irish  ImireHS,     You 

(Vrtra.  {bjjW  eagcrneu)  With  all  my   heart!— With   all   my 

Hit  W.  That  ii  not  enough,  Clara,     You  must  not  only  dedrs 
Id  do  good,  you  must  know  how  to  da  it. 
CUxra,  Since  you,  uncle,  know  that  bo  well,  you  will  teach  it 

Jir  W.  Dear,  flattering  giri — hut  you  iholl  not  flatter  me  out 
or  ilie  piece  of  advice  1  have  ready  for  you.  l^miae  me  two 
Clings. 

Clara.  And  first,  for  your  first. 

Sir  W.  Finiih  oihatciitr  you  begin. — Good  beginnings,  it  i> 
iild,  make  guod  endings,  hut  great  heginnings  often  make  little 
(itdingi,  or,  in  this  country,  no  endings  at  all.  Fiait  coronal  optu 
—toil  that  crown  it  wanting  wherever  I  turn  my  eyes.  Of  the 
bimdred  magnilicenl  things  your  miuiilicent  father  began 

Hara.  i'mttrrtipting)  Oh,  sir,  spare  my  father ! — I  promise 
iliat  /  will  finish   whatever  I  begin.     What's  your  next 

.inandf 

Vir  W.  Promise  me  that  you  will  never  make  a  promise  to  a 
tiTi;iiiI,  nor  any  agreement  about  business,  but  in  writing — imd 
nupovvr  me  to  «ay  that  you  will  never  keep  any  verbal  promise 
lUui  buiiuciis — tlien,  none  such  will  ever  he  claimed. 

Oara.  1  promise  you Stay!  —  this  is  a  promise  about 

t\ ;  I  must  give  it  to  you  in  writing. 
[Mitt  O'KtHA  titt  doom  to  a  ariting-lable,  and  wrilei, 
'.  (loeltlng  out  of  the  uiijidotii)  I  hope  I  have  been  early 
ia giviogtbismv  second pieceofadv\ce,vaTf\i«,' 


teqiuDB — for  I  see  the  yard  is  crowded  willi  gray-coated  tmtoi^ 
ftud   the  table  here  19  already    coveted  with  letten  and  pfiti 

Clara,  Yes,  uncle,  but  I  have  not  read  half  of  them  yet 

[Freienlt  the  un-IUen  promUe  lo  Sir  Wii,luHi 

.Sir  IP.  Tliank  you,  my  dear  ;  and  you  will  he  thankful  lo  ffi* 
for  this  when  1  am  dead  and  gone. 

Clara.  And  whilst  yon  are  alive  and  here,  if  you  pleaai^ 
uncle.  Now,  sir,  eince  yon  are  so  kind  to  aay  that  your  lime  ii 
Bt  my  diapoiul,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  come  with  me  tn 
these  gray-coated  suitors,  and  let  ua  give  answers  to  these  p<ior 
petitionees,  who,  "as  in  duty  bouod,  will  ever  pray." 

ITaiei  up  a  bundle  ofpaptn. 

Sir  W.  {taking  a  letter  from  his  poektl)  First,  my  dear  niec^ 
I  must  add  to  the  number.  I  have  a.  little  huEineas.  A  pedtiun 
to  present  from  a  prolii/i  of  mine. 

Clara.  A  prot^g^  of  yours ! — Then  it  is  granted,  whatever 
it  be. 

So-  W.  {smiling)  Recollect  yout  promise,  Clara. 

Clara.  Oh,  true— it  must  be  in  writing. 

[She  goes  haitily  lo  the  tcriting-tabie,  and  takes  up  apiK 

Sir  W.  Read  before  you  write,  my  dear — I  insist  upon  it, 

Clara.  Oh,  sir,  when  it  is  a  request  of  yours,  how  can  I  gtanl 
it  soon  enough  ?  But  it  shall  he  done  in  the  way  you  like  best 
— slowly — deliberately — {opening  the  letter)  —  in  minuet  time. 
And  I  will  look  before  I  leap— and  I'll  read  before  I  write. 
(She  readt  the  signature.)  Gilbert  I  Honest  Gilbert,  how  glad  1 
■hall  be  to  do  any  thing  for  you,  independently  of  your  mailer! 
(Rtads  on,  suddenly  lets  the  letter  drop,  and  clasps  her  handi^ 
Sir — Uncle,  my  dear  uncle,  how  unroitunate  I  am  !  Wliy  dill 
net  you  oak  me  an  hour  ago  ? — Within  this  hour  I  have  promiaed 
the  new  inn  to  another  person. 

Sir  W^.  Indeed  I— that  is  unfortunate.  My  poor  Gilbert  will 
be  sadly  disappointed. 

Clara.  How  vexed  I  am!     But  I  never  should  have  thoD^t 
of  Gilbert  for  the  inn ;  I  fancied  be  disliked  Ireland  i 
he  would  never  have  settled  here. 

Sir  W.  So  thought  t  till  this  morning.     But  lnv^ . 
,  Java  is  lord  of  all.    Pooi  GUbott  \ 


Clara.  Poor  Gilbert! — I  iim»oaorry  I  did  not  know  tliiBBooner. 
Of  fill  people,  I  should  for  my  own  part  have  preferred  Gilbert 
'<  r  the  inn,  lie  would  have  kept  it  bo  well. 

■Ttr  W.   He  would  so.      (Sighi.) 

CUra.  I  do  so  hlome  mjself — I  have  been  so  precipitate,  so 

■  Jiali,  8o  wrong — without  consulting  you  even, 

vjr  W,  Nay,  my  dear,  1  have  been  aj  wrong,  as  foolish,  si 
r  cipitate  Bi  you ;  for  before  I  catisulted  you,  I  (old  Gilbert 
III  [  could  almost profniie  tbel  he  should  have  the  Inn  in  con- 
fience  of  my  recommendation.  And  upon  the  strength  of 
.:;  almoat  he  is  gone  a  courting.  My  dear,  we  are  both  a 
pie  of  fools  ;  but  I  am  an  old — you  are  a  young  one.     There 

■  I!  wide  diifereiice — let  that  comfort  you. 

Clara,  Oh,  sir,  nothing  comforts  me,  I  am  so  provoked  with 
myielf;  and  you  will  be  lo  provoleed  witli  me,  when  I  tell  yoti 
hon  lilly  I  have  been. 

Sir  W.  Pray  tell  me. 

Clara.   Would  you  believe  that  I  have  literally  given  it  for  B 

i;t    A  man   sent  me  this  morning  a  copy  of  verses  to  the 

'iitst  of  Bannow.     The  veraei  struck  my  fancy — I  suppoie 

riuie  they  llnttered  me;  and  with  the  verses  came  a  petition 
'  'Ling  forth  claims,  and  a  tenant's  right,  and  fair  promises,  and 

uniposal  for  the  new  inn  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  papet  1 
r-ililv  wrote  these  words — "  The  pott'i  petition  u  granted." 

Si'  If.  A  promiee  in  writing,  too ! — My  dear  Clara,  I  cannot 
:i:'A^r  you — this  certainly  is  not   a  wise  transaction.     So,  to 

mnl  a  poet,  you  made  him  an  innkeeper.  Well,  I  have  known 
I'lT  heads,  to  reward  a  poe^  make  him  an  exciseman. 

Clara.  Dut,  sir,  I  am  not  quite  no  silly  as  they  were,  fur  I  did 
' '  n>i%te  the  poet  an  innkeeper — he  is  one  already. 

<•'  W.   An  innkeeper  already !— Whom  do  you  meati  1 

I  iara.  A  man  with  a  strange  name — or  a  name  that  will 
'iiid  ilTange  to  your  English  ears — Christy  Gallagher. 

'iV  W.  A  rogue  and  a  drunken  dog,  I  understand  :  but  he  is 
'  ii'jct,  Slid  knows  how  to  flatter  the  heiress  of  Bunnow. 

t'ioni,   [tlriking  her  forehead)  Siily,  silly  Clara  ! 

Sir  W.  {changing  hii  tone  from  irony  to  iindaeii)  Come,  my 
i<»  daro,  t  will  not  torment  you  any  more.  You  dnerve  to 
~'  It  deal  of  mischief  hy  your  precipitation.',  Vwl-t 


I 


beltere  th!«  time  yoii  have  done  little  or  none,  at  least 

U  iiremediable  ;  and  you  have  made  Gilbert  happy,  I  hope 

believe,  though  without  intending  it. 

Clara.  My    dear    uncle — you    set    my    lieart 

Sir  W.  Then,  my  dear,  I  ehcewdly  suspect  that  the  daugl 
of  this  Cbristy  What-do-you-cati-hita  is  tlie  lady  of  Gill 
though  ta. 

C&im.  I  see  it  all  in  atv  instant.  Tliat's  delightful!  We 
penMon  off  the  drunken  old  f  ilher,  and  Gilbert  and  the  ~ 
will  keep  the  inn.  Gilbert  is  in  tlie  green-house,  preparing 
eidouFed  lamps — let  us  go  and  apeak  to  him  this  mmuttii 
■ettle  it  all. 

him  ofhis  loves?     Oh,  ny  dear,  you'd- 
He  is  so  bashful,  he'd  blush  to  death. 
do  you   go  alone,  and  I  vill  keep  ta, 
\_Exeunt  at  ofpoaU  I 
SCENE  III. 
Parlour  of  the  Inn. 
Chhisti  and  Miss  Gallaohes. 
Mia   Gallaohek,   ilappitiff   her   on    her  i 
head,  child  ;    there's  money  hid  for  you. 
Mia  G.  Lord,  father,  what  a  thump  on  the  hack  lu  salute 
with.    Well,  sir,  and  if  money  is  bid  far  me,  no  wonder:  I 
pose,  it's  because  1  have  money. 

Ckriity.  That's  all  the  rason — you've  hit  it,  Florry.  It's  mi 
that  love  always  looks  for  now.  So  you  may  be  proud  to  Ian 
news  1  have  for  you,  which  will  fix  Mr.  Gilbert,  your  bach 
'or  lifp,  I'll  engage — aud  make  him  speak  out,  you'll  see^  i 
night-fall.  We  Imic  the  new  inn,  dear ! — I've  got  the  pro 
here  under  her  own  hand- writing. 

Mia  a.  Indeed !— Well,  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  glad  to  ge 
of  this  hole,  which  ia  not  fit  for  B  rat  or  a  Christian  to  live 
and  I'll  have  my  music  and  my  piano  in  the  back  pat 
genteel. 

C&rUty,  Ob!  Ferrbiafad,  ore  you  there!     It'ayour  husi 
must  go  to  that  e^pinse,  my  precious,  if  he  chooses,  Ji 
JOllillMMtfif^,  instead  of  the  puddings  and  apple  piei 


Shr  W.  Speak  l< 

him  on  the  spot  I 

i^ra.  Well,  air 


Chiitty.  {to 
Hould  up  your 
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HtUe  betwiK  yeet;  and  in  the  lioneymoon,  no  doubt,  yoi 

Burning  enough  lo  oompass  thai,  and  more. 

I  Jfut  G.  To  be  sure,  sir,  and  before  I  cnme  ta  the  haacy- 

Bpon,  I  promise  ynu  ;  for  1  won't  become  pa,rt  or  parcel  of  ai 

jUn  that  ever  wore  a  Iiead,  except  he's  mualc  in  his  soul  enough 

^^ow  me  my  piano  in  the  hack  parlour. 

HCArutjf.  Aay  !  asy !  Feninaiad — don't  be  talking  about  tha 

^■lo-foTte,  till  you  are  married.     Don't  be  showing  tlie  halter 

^p  loOQ   to   the  shy   horse — It's  wltli   the   sieve   of  oats  you'll 

Hcb  him ;  and  his  head  once  in  the  sieve,  you  have  the  halted 

B  him  clane.     Pray,  aCier  all,  tell  me,  FlatTy,  the  truth — did 

■r.  Gilbert  ever  ax  you? 

^.]ttiu  G.  La,  air,  what  a  coarse  question.     His  eyea  have  u 

U  IDuch  a  million  of  times. 

I  ChrUti).  That's  good — but  not  in  law,  dear.     For,  see,  y 

■nld  not  ikae  a  man  in  the  four  courts  for  a  breach  of  promise 

Bade  only  with  the  eyes,  jewel.     It  must  be  with  the  tongue 

tore  witness,  mind,  or  under  the  hand,  sale,  or  marie — looit  ti 

EjUiu  O.  But,  dear  sir,  Mr.  Gilbert  ia  so  tongue-tied  with  that 
K^iih  bashfulneBs. 
y  .Ckrutif.  Then  Irish  impudence  must  cut  the  string  of  that 
Ippgue,  Florry.  Lave  that  to  me,  unless  you'd  rather  yourself. 
L  Jtfu*  G.  Lord,  sir — what  a  rout  about  one  man,  when,  if  I 
Bnse,  I  might  have  a  dozen  lovers, 

I  Claiilg.  Be  tlie  same  more  or  leEH,     But  one  rich  bachelor'i 
mrth  a  dozen  poor,  that  is,  for  the  article  of  a  husband. 
^^(H  G.  And  I  dare  lay  the  drum-major  is  rich  enough,  slr-^ 
HpU  Seotchmen,  they  say,  is  fond  of  money  and  acoiioniie  ;  an4 
H^alher  after  all  be  the  iody  of  a  military  man.  (Singt.) 
H  "  ni  Ktii  no  mors  >t  home, 

^  Bill  I'll  follow  with  Ihe  drum, 

Auil  ri!  he  iho  cipliun'i  Indj,  oh  !" 

Chntty.  Florry !  Florry  !  mind  you   would  not  full  betw 

a  stools,  Hud  nobody  to  pity  you. 


3t6  TRB  MU, 

I  might  make  it ;  for  it's  only  turned  up  it  is,  when  I  was  etllrd 
'  .□  lend  in  dinner.  So  1  lielieve  I'd  best  make  it  nnw,  for  (lie 
room  will  be  van^iig  for  [he  tea-drinking,  and  wimt  not. 

Mui  G.  Ay,  make  the  bed  do,  aure  it's  nsy.  and  ao  more 
about  It^ — you've  tnlked  enough  about  it  to  make  tninty  heis, 
one  harder  noT  ibe  other,. — it  talk  would  do.  (Bipdy  gaa  (o 
mate  the  bed.)  And  I'm  suri>  there's  not  a  girl  in  the  pariih 
does  lesa  ill  the  day.  for  all  the  talk  you  keep.  Now  I'll  juit  lell 
all  you  didn't  do,  that  you  ought  this  day,  Biddy. 

IWAile  ^tuGiLLAGueK  u  tpea/ring  toBioor,  ^r.  Gallaober 
opfnJ  a  prem,  pmtra  out,  atid  rwallomi  a  dram. 

Chritly.  Oh,  that  would  be  too  long  telling,  Florry,  and  that'll 
keep  cool.  Lnve  her  now,  and  you  may  take  your  aaould  out 
another  time.  I  want  to  Bpake  to  you.  Wliat'sthis  1  wanted  Id 
My?  My  memory's  confusing  itself.  Oh,  this  wuh  it — I  dida'l 
mi  you  how  I  got  this  promise  of  ihe  inn  :  1  did  it  nateli- — I  got 
it  for  a  song, 

'    Milt   0.  You're  joking, — and  I  believe,  sir,  you're  not  over 
and  above  sober.  Tliere'a  a  terrible  strong  smell  of  the  whisker. 

Christy.  No,  the  whiskey's  not  strong,  dear,  at-all-at-all  !— 
You  may  keep  smelling  what  way  you  plase,  but  I'm  as  sober  Rl 
a  judge,  still, — and,  drunk  or  sober,  always  knows  i 
on  which  side  my  bread  was  buttered  : — got  it  for  a  song,  I 
you — a  bit  of  a  complimentary,  adulatory  scroll,  that  the  you 
lady  fancied — and  she,  slap-dash,  Lord  love  her,  and  ke^  Ij 
always  so  !  writes  at  the  bottom,  granted  Ihe  poet's  pelilUm. 

Mist  G.  And  where  on  earth,  then,  did  you  get  that  songH 

Christy.  Where  but  in  my  brains  should  I  get  it!     I  could  4| 
that  much  any  way,  I  suppole,  though  it  was  not  my  luck  tc 
edicated  at  Ferrinafad. 

[Miu  Gallaoheb  loots  back,  and  sees  BiaoY  behind  her.— 
Gali^aoueh  gives  her  a  box  on  Ihe  ear. 

Miss  Q.  Manners !  that's  to  leach  ye. 

Biddg,  Manners ! — Where  would  I  lam  them — when  I  4 
only  waiting  the  right  time  to  ax  yon  what  I'd  do  for  & 
pillow-case  r 

Miss  G,  Why,  Inm  that  you  have  inside  out,  and  no 
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turnn  BiDDV  out  by  the  skoulderi.)  Let  me  hear  you  singing 
Balliorum  ill  the  kitchen,  for  security  that  yuu're  iiat  lieaiiiig  my 
iacrets.  There,  she's  singing  it  now,  and  vre'ro  snug; — tall  me 
nhen  ahe  stops,  and  I'll  >top  myself. 

Miis  G.  Then  there's  the  girl  has  ceiued  singing.  There'* 
BDmebody'a  come  in,  into  the  kitchen  ;  may  lie  it's  the  drum- 
major.      rU  go  and  see.  [Exil  Mhs  Gallagher. 

Cur  I  STY,  solaa. 
There  she's  off  now  !  And  I  must  after  her,  else  she'll  spoil 
her  market,  nnd  my  own.  But  iook  ye,  now — if  I  shouldn't  find 
her  Bgreeahle  to  mirry  this  Mr.  Gilbert,  tlie  man  I've  laid  out 
for  her,  why  here's  a  good  stick  that  will  bring  lier  to  raeon  in 
the  last  resort;  for  there's  no  other  way  of  rasoiung  with 
Ferrinafiid.  [^Exit  Christt. 

^_  SCENE  IV. 

^^b         The  Garden  nf  the  Widow  Lakken's  Cottage. 
^^V  Owen  and  Mabel. 

{i  Owen.  How  does  my  mother  bear  the  disappointment,  Mabel 
about  the  inn  ? 

Mabel.  Then  (o  outward  appearance  she  did  not  take  it  m 
much  to  heart  as  1  expected  she  would.  But  I'm  sure  she  frets 
in wardl J— because  she  had  been  in  such  hopes,  and  in  auali 
spirits,  and  eo  proud  to  think  how  well  her  children  would  all 
be  setlled. 

Omen.  Oh.  how  sorry  1  am  1  told  her  in  thdt  hurry  the  goad 
news  I  heard,  and  all  In  disappoint  her  afterwards,  and  break 
her  heart  with  it ! 

Mabel.  No,  she  has  too  good  a  heart  to  break  for  the  like). 
She'll  hold  up  again  after  the  first  dissppointnient — she'll  struggle 
on  for  our  sokes,  Owen. 

OateH.  She  will :  but  Mabel  dearest,   what  do  you  think   of 
Gilbert  r 
Mabel,  (liirning  mcay)   I  strive  not  to  think  of  him  at  all. 
Owen.  But  sure  1  was  not  wrong  there — he  told  me  as  much 
U  that  he  loved  you. 

•I  Then  he  never  told  me  that  iQii^  « 


SIfl 


las  KoiB, 


Oumn.  No!  Wbat,  not  when  he  walked  with  you  t 
welir 

Mabel.  No,     What  mad«  you  think  he  did  ? 

Ouwn.  Wliy,  the  words  he  aaid  ahout  you  when  be  ml 
wu — where 'i  your  aiatec   Mahe!  I     Gouo  (a  the  well,  Gil 
say*  1.     And  do  you  think  a  man  that  has  a  question  to 
might  make  hold  to  atep   after  her?  says  he.     Such  a 
you — nhy  not?  luys  1.     Then  he  Blood  etill,  and  twirled  i 
he  held  in  hie  hand,  and  lie  said  nothing,  and  I  no  morr, 
itooped   down,  and  from   the  grass  where  we  slood  piiU 
Iprig  of  clover,     la  not  ttiis  what  j/ou  call  shamroclct  ii 
It  ia,  nays  I.     Then  he  puts  the  shamrock  along  widi  the  K 
How  would  that  do  1  says  he. 

Mabel.  Did  he  say  that,  Owen? 

Owen.  Yes,  or  how  would  they  look  together?  or,  would 
do  together?  or  some  words  that  way;  1  can't  be  particnl 
the  word — you  know,  he  speaks  different  from  us ;  hul 
nirely  waa  the  sense }  and  1  miniled  too,  he  hlushed  up  M 
roots,  and  I  pitied  him,  and  answered • 

Mai«l.  Oh,  what  did  you  answer  7 

Omen,  I  answered  and  said,  I  thought  they'd  do  verf 
together;  and  that  It  was  good  when  the  Irish  shamtockai 
Engliah  rose  was  united. 

Mabel,  (hiding  her  face  tuith  her  hands)    Oh,  Owen,  thai 

Objbh.  Plain!     Not  at  all— it  was  not.     It's  only yoi 
nesa   makes   you  feel   it   too   plain— for,  listen  to  mi 
(Taliitig  her  hand  from  her  face.)     Sure,  if  it  hod  any  ma 
pntticular,  it's  as  strong  for  Miss  Gallagher  as  for  any  body 

Mabel,  Tliat's  true: — and  maybe  it  was  that  way  he  tf 
— and  may  he  it  wa«  her  be  waa  thinking  of 

Oieen.  When  he  asked  me  for  you?     But  I '11  not  mislead 
— Ill  aay  nothing' ;  for  it  was  a  shame  he  did  not 
after  all  the  encouragement  begot  from  me. 

Mabel.  Then  did  he  get  encouragement  from  you? 

Omen.  That  is — (tmiling) — taking  it  the  other  way,  he  D 
understand  it  so,  if  he  had  Any  conscience.  Come  now,  t 
when  he  went  to  the  well,  what  did  he  say  to  you  t  foe  I  ai 
he  Bud  something. 
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^  Mabel.  Tlieii  he  said   nothing— but  just  put  the   rose   aad 
■*  mrock  into  my  hand. 

Owen,  Oh  I  did  he  I — And  what  did  you  say  t 
['  Mabel.   I  said  nothing. — What  could  I  say! 
.    Otoen.  I  wish  I'd  been  mth  you,  Mabel. 
Mabel.   I'm  glad  you  were  not,  Owen. 
Oneo.  Well,  what  did  he  Bay  neii; 
I  Mabel,  I  tell  you  he  said  nothing,  but  cleared  his  throat  aa4 

mmed,  as  he  dues  often. 
f  Owen,  What,  uU  the  way  to   the  well  and  back,  nothing  hut 

I,  and  deal  his  throat? 
}  Mabel  Nothing  in  life. 

f   Oivm.  Why,  then,  the  man's  n  fool  or  a.  rogue. 
f  MiAtL  Oh,  don't  say  that,  any  way.     But  there's  my  mother 
n  from  the  field.     How  weak  she  walks  !     I  must  go  la 
pliear  her  company  spinning. 

Omen.  And  Ml  be  in  by  the  time  I've  settled  ail  here. 

{Exit  Mabel. 
Owen,   olia. 

\  Oht  1  know  how  keenly  Mabel  feeU  all,  tho'  she  speaks  so 
rild.     Then  I'm  eut  [o  the  heart  by  this  behaviour  of  Gilbert's; 
le  could  not  be  aa  cruel  to  be  jesting  with  her! — he's  an 
tglishniBn,  and  may  be  he  thinks  no  harm  to  jilt  an  Irish- 

Bul  rU  show  him but  then  if  he  never  asked  her 

t  question,  how  con  we  say  any  tiling? — Oh!  the  thing  is, 

B  mug  man,  and  money's  at  the  bottom  of  all, — and  since 

priatj's  to  have  the  new  inn,   and  Miss  Gallagher  has   the 

— Well,  it's  all  over,  and  1  don't  know  what  will  become 

Enter  Mr.  Anhbew  Hope. 
r.  H.  My  gude  lad,  may  your  name  be  Larkcn  ? 


|:Olum.  It 

ks  widow  Larken, 

Mt>,  H.  Then  I  b. 
to  my  puir  brollier,  yi 
Mr.  Christy  Oallaghe 
bugle? 

Oaen.  I  can.  air. 


■Owen  Larken,  at  your  service— the  son  of 

re  to  thank  your  family  for  their  goodness 
irs  ago.  And  for  yourself,  your  friend, 
has  been  telluig  me  you  can  play  the 


a  bugle,  and  th«  pay's  Mt,een  ^Y&e^ia^ 


you  ihan  tliree  otliera  tliat  bas  applied, 
id  that  moa 


and  I'd  sooner 
I   ifyou'Ulut. 

Oven.  Fifteen  guineas  I     Obi   if  I  could 
lome  to  my  mother!  but  I  must  auk   her  < 
jvea  convaiiienl,  jtuit  in  this  cabin  here — would  you  be  pli 
I   to  step  in  nith  me,  and  I'll  Bsk  her  ootliint. 

Mr.  If.  Tlmt'g  right, — lead  on,  my  douce  lad- 
w»y.  I 

SCENE  V. 

Kitchen  of  Ike  Widou  Lakxen's  Cottage. 

A  Door  it  teen  open,  into  on  inner  Room. 

Maeel,  oione, 

{Sitting  near  the  door  of  the  irttter  room,  ipinning  mid  jinjinj'.j 

Sleep,  molher,  ilcep  1  In  iluinlnr  bl«1, 

Unfell  in  sleep  thy  lowl  of  KiTaii ; 
Bre^lhc  free  und  thgugbllen  of  to-marniw ; 
Anil  long,  and  light,  th;  ilumben  lul, 
Id  hBppjr  drtanjB  for^t  tho  paaL 

Sloi-p,  molher,  sleep  I  thy  ilumbor'i  bleiM  ; 

It  jnyi  my  heart  to  lee  tbee  reil. 


WhUe  MiiEL  u  singing  the  lecond  stataa,  Owen  and  A 
HorE  enltr.     Mr.  Hope  ttops  ahort,  and  littem :  ie  m 
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p  lijn  to  OwcM  (o  aland  ttiU,  and  not  to  inlempl  Maiei. — 

miile  Owen  approachrt  her  on  iiploe. 

\H.  (atide)  She  talci  tny  fancy  back  to  dear  Scotland,  to 

Bl  baaie,  and  my  ain  mither,  and  my  ahi  Kate. 

mil.  So  Mabel  t  I  tliouglit  you  never  sung  for  sttangetB  ? 

■  [MitBEL  turai  and  aeti  Mr.  Hote — She  rata  and  cvrtiia. 
Iff.  {adcancmg  taftlg)  I  fear  lo  disturb  the  mother,  whoac 
Mn  are  lo  blest,  and  I'd  fain  hear  that  lullaby  again.  If 
Bee  itop,  the  mother  may  mias  it,  and  wake. 

UtU  {looking  into  the  room  in  which  her  mother  ileept,  then 

■  the  door  gently)  No,  sir, — she'll  not  misa  my  voice  now, 
b  you — she  a  quite  Bound  asleep. 

b.  Thia  it   Mr.  Andrew    Hope,  Mabel — you  might   re- 

■tr  one  of  hii  name,  a  Seijeacil:  Hope. 

Mil.  Ahl  I   mind — he  that  was  aick   with  us,  some  time 

\S.  Ay,  my  brother  that's  dead,  and  that  your  gude 
Ir  was  as  tender  of,  when  aick,  charged  me  to  ihaok  you 
■d  ao  from  my  soul  I  do. 

B(A  'TwBs  little  my  poor  mother  could  do,  Dor  any  of  us 
h,  even  then,  though  we  rauld  do  more  then  than  we 
BioM',  and  I'm  glad  he  chanced  to  be  with  us  in  our  better 

%S.  And   I'm  lorry  yon  ever  fell  upon  worse  days,  for 

kerve  the  best ;  and  will  have  such  again,  I  trust.     All  I 

fc  is  this — that  gif  your  brother  here  gangs  with  me,  he 

WDA  a  brother'a  cnre  through  life  fra'  mc. 

b.  I  wouldn't  doubt  you;  and  that  you   know,  A'ubel, 

wbt  a  great  point,  to  have  a  friend  secure  in  the  regiment, 

higtit  of  going. 

fell.  I/;—0\i\  what  are  you  thinking  of,  Owen!     What 

■B're  talking  cf  going  7     (Taming  toaarda  the  door  of  her 

n  rooiR  tuddenl^.)     Take  care,  but  she'd  wake  and  hear 

■d  ahe'd  never  sleep  easy  agiun. 

■H.  And  do  you  think  so  I 

Sft  Do  I  think  ao?     Am  not   1  sure  of  itt  and  you  too, 

>,  if  you'd  take  time  to  think  and  feel. 

■™.  Why  there's  qo  doubt  but  it's  hard,  when  the  mother 

wed  the  aon,  for  him  to  ^uit  her  aa  soon  ai  be  cuv  %> 


don«  I  but  it  ii  whai  I  wu  thinking :  it  ia  only  the  militia 
know,  uid  I'd  not  be  going  out  of  the  three  kingdums  e 
all;  and  I  could  be  lending  money  home  to  my  mothei 
Johnny  Reel  did  to  Ilia. 

Mabtl.  Money  is  it  ?  Then  there's  no  money  yon  conlt 
her — not  tlie  full  of  Lough  Erne  iuelf,  in  golden  gnineai, 
make  her  amends  fur  the  losa  of  yourself,  Owen,  and  you 


Mr.  H.  And  I  a 


not  the  tt 


in  contradiction  1 
0  {turning  to  Mabel)  c 
>r  with  diatnut,  as  you 
}wn  Kate;  but  hear  i 
ia  gude  I  wiah. 


n  that  would  entice  yont 


do,  kind  aiatec  i 
le  coolly,  and  VI 


Mabel.  I  am  liatening  then,  und  I  ask  your  pardon  if  I  li 
a  doubt. 

Mr.  If.  The  gude  mother  mnst  wish,  above  all  things 
below,  the  weul  and  advancement  and  the  honour  of  her  bl 
and  ahe  would  not  let  the  son  be  tied  to  her  apron-atring 
any  uae  or  profit  to  herself,  but  ever  wish  him  to  do  the  b 
life  for  Ilia  ael'.     Ia  not  this  truth,  gude  frienda — plait 

MabeL  It  ia  then^I  own  that :  truth  and  sense  too 

Owen.  Now  see  there,  Mabel. 

Mr.  H.  And  better  for  him  to  do  something  abroad 
digging  at  home ;  and  in  tlie  army  he  might  get  on, — and ' 
the  bugle-boy's  pay. 

Mabel.  Is  it  a  bugle-hoy  you  are  thinking  of  making  hi 

Mr.  H.  That'a  tlia  only  thing  I  could  make  him.  1 
could  olfer  better. 

Mabel,  Then,  I  thank  you,  sir,  and  1  wouldn't  doubt  yi 
il  would  be  very  well  for  a  common  boy  that  could  old 
but  my  brother's  no  common  boy,  sir. 

Owen.  Oh,  Mabel  I 

Mabel.  Huah,  Owen  I  for  it's  the  tmth  I'm  tellmg,  n 
your  face  I  can't  help  ic  You  may  hide  the  tace,  but  I 
bide  the  truth. 

Mr.  H.  Then  speak  on,  my  warm-hearted  lassy,  speak 

Mabel.  Then,  sir,  he  got  an  edicalion  while  ever  m; 
ill^ipd  no  better  scholar,  they  said,  for  the  teach 


Tnwni,  unt 

—  but  all  was  given  orer  when  ibe  father  dicil,  and  tlie 
Mrs  came,  and  Owen,  as  he  ought,  give  himself  up  inrirely 
1:11'  mother,  to  help  her,  a  vidow.  But  it's  not  digging  and 
. .  ng  he  U  Co  be  nlvBys: — it's  with  the  head,  as  my  father 
:  m  say,  he'll  make  more  than  the  hand? ;  and  we  hope  to 
:  .1  derk'i  place  for  him  lometime,  or  there  will  be  a  ichool- 
.-.'ci  wunling  in  this  town,  and  that  will  be  what  he  would  be 

iiir ;  and  not but  it's  not  civil,  before  you,  a  aoldier,  sir, 

-..v  thereat. 

^t-:  IT.  Fear  not,  you  will  not  pve  offence. 
^tribfL  And  not  to  be  spending  his  breath  blowing  through  a 
:i  ii!l  his  days,  for  the  sake  of  wearing  a  Rne  red  coal.    I  beg 
11  pnrdon  again,  sir,  if  I  say  too  much — but  it's  to  save  my 
bnitlitr  and  my  mother. 
Mr.  ff,  I  tike  you  the  better  for  oU  you've  said  for  both. 
Okwi.  And  I'm  off  entirely  :— III  not  list,  I  thank  you,  air. 

[M«BEi.  eUiipi  fur  handa  ji»[fulti/,  then  embracen  her  brother. 
Mr.  H.  And  I'll  not  ask  }ou  to  list— and  1  would  not  have 
iliti>d  It  at  all,  but  that  a  friend  of  yours  told  me  it  would  be  the 
rretlptt  service  I  could  do  you,  and  that  it  was  the  thing  of  all 
'dcrs  you  wished, 

■'v'fB.  That  friend  was  Chriity  Gallagher;  but  he  iraa  mia- 
■  .n— that's  all. 

>/'iAel.  1  hope  that's  all.  But  I've  no  dependance  on  him 
■,  'riend,  nor  has  my  mother. 

''irn.  Why,  he  was  saying  to  m^,  and  I  could  not  say  against 
I  ivil  he  bsd  &  right  Co  propose  for  the  inn  if  he  could,  though 
iicrl  and  we  wanted  to  get  it. 

M.Arl.  Then  I  wonder  why  Christy  should  be  preferred  rather 
.  my  mother. 
'  la-fn.  Then  that's  a  wonder — and   I  can't  understand  how 

Vr.  H.  \  have  one  more  thing  to  say,  or  to  do,  which  lahnnld 
lielter,  if  you'll  give  me  leave.  If  there's  a  diificulty  abool 
it  of  this  new  inn  that  you  are  talking  of,  1  have  a  little 
money,  and  you're  welcome  to  it: — I  consider  it  as  a  debt 
"  mher'i,  which  I  am  bound  to  pay ;  su  no  obligation  in 
uch  will  do.  \TakH  out  bu  pttrie. 

iXabel.  You  are  very  kind — yea  are  very  Roat.   , 


Mr.  H.  No,  I  am  not — I  am  onlyjust.     Say  only  Jion  n; 

Owen.  Alag !  money  won't  do  now,  sir.  It's  atl  aetlled,  anj 
Christy  saya  he  has  apromiae  of  it  in  writing  from  the  lady. 

Mr.  H.  May  be  thia  Christy  might  sell  his  interest,  andn 
will  3»n — I  will  not  say  till  1  find  I  can  do.     Fare   ye  Teel  till 
we  meet,  as  I  hope  we  shall,  at  the  dance  that's  to  be  at  I 
castle.     The  band  is  to  be  there,  and  1  with   them,  and  I  ib 
hope  for  this  lussy's  hand  in  the  dance. 

Mabtl  (iMiic)  And  Gilbert  that  never  asked  met  (jjM)  I 
thank  you  kindly,  sir,  I  sha'n't  go  to  the  dance  at-all'U- 
believe— my  mother  had  better  take  her  rest,  and  1  inuitMf 
with  her — a  good  night  to  you  kindly. 

[£xit  Mabel  info  hermolher'tmim. 

Mr.  H.  This  sister  of  yours  would  leave  me  no  heart  to 
back  to  Scotland,  1  fear,  but  that  I'm   a  married  man  al 
and  have  my  own  luve — a  Kate  of  my  own,  that's  as  fair  u  ihe, 
and  as  gude,  and  that's  saying  much.  I 

Owen,  {aiide)  Much  more  than  Florinda  Gallagher  irilllilc 

Mr.  H.  I  shall  thank  you  if  you  will  teach  me,  for  my  Kale, 
the  words  of  that  song  your  sister  was  singing  when  we  cnntr  in. 

Otcen.  I  believe  it's  to  flatter  me  you  aay  this,  for  thnt  soiig  i> 
my  writing. 

Mr.H.  Yours  r 

Owen.  Mine,  such  a«  it  is. 

Mr.  H.  Sic  e  ane  as  you  are  then,  I'm  glad  you  are  not  to 
be  a  hugle-boy  :  your  sister  is  right. 

Owen.  I'll  teach  you  the  words  as  we  go  along, 

Jlfr.  H.  Do  so ; — but  mind  now  this  song-writing  do  not  le»d 
■jjotl  to  idleness.  We  must  see  to  turn  your  edicalion  to  gotxl 
account.  (Aside)  Oh,  I  will  never  rest  till  I  pay  my  bcolhei'j  . 


debt,s< 


e  way  or  other,  to  this  gude  family. 


phia  Scotchman  could  not  list  Owen.  Coulda'l  nor  uioaldti't, 
md  the  Scotchman  looked  very  hard  at  me 
B  spoke  :  mareover,  I  seen  Mr.  Gilbert  and  liim  with  their 
3  heads  close  together,  and  that's  a  nonder,  for  I  know 
Ollbert*8  not  nat'rally  fond  of  any  sort  of  Scotchman.  There's 
something  breuing : — 1  must  have  my  wita  about  me,  and  see 
and  keep  sober  ihi>  nigiit,  if  I  can,  any  way.  From  the  first  I 
Eiupjcted  Mr.  Gilliert  had  his  heait  on  Mabel.  (Biddt  Dotle 
piiti  her  head  in)  Biddy  Doyle  !  what  the  miachlef  does  tliat 
head  of  ymin  do  there  f 

BiiMy,  Nothing  in  life,  sir;  only  just  to  see  who  was  in  it, 
(Jong  with  yourself,  because  I  thought  I  hard  talking  enough 

ClirUty.  You,  girl,  have  curiosity  enough  fur  two,  and  two 
dozen,  and  loo  much  I  So  plase  lake  your  bead  and  yourself 
out  of  that,  and  don't  be  overharing  my  private  thoughts;  for 
tiiat  was  all  tlie  talking  ys  hard,  and  my  thoughts  can't  abide 

c  your  pardon,  lir;   I  acorn  to 
r  wordi  even.  \E:at  Biddy. 

le  topsy-turvy.  Whore  was  I  ? — 
ten,  I  say,  suppose  this  Gilbert's 
Swcy  should  stick  to  Mabel,  I  might  manage  bim,  nevettheless. 
lie  B  great  advantage  and  prerogative  over  this  Englishman, 
in  hit  having  never  been  dipped  in  the  Shannon,  He  is  so  under 
RH  with  baslifulness  now,  that  1  don't  doubt  but  what  in  one  of 
liii  confusions  I  could  osy  bring  him  to  say  Yes  in  the  wrong 
place  ;  and  sooner  than  come  to  a  perplexing  refusal  of  a  yoimg 
lady,  lie  might,  I'll  engage,  be  brought  about  to  marry  the  girl  he 

didn't  like,  in  lieu  of  the  giri  be  did.      We  shall  see but  hark  ! 

[  bear  Ferrinafad's  voice,  singing,  and  I  must  join,  and  see  how 
tha  thing'!  going  on,  or  going  off.  \EnU 


Biddy.  I'm  no  listener — I  a: 
Uit«a  to  your  ihouglits,  or  yoi 

CiriiCi/.  That  girl  has  set  I 
fl\\  I  this  was  it.     Suppose  e 


SCENE  II. 

Mi«  Gallaobb*  and  Gilbbbt  at  a  Tea-TaUt. 

Gilt,  (aside)  Now   would  I    giTe   five   golden  guineis 

minute  thsl  ber  father,  or  any  mortal  man,  woman,  or  clul 

the  ranal  world,  would  come  b  aud  eay  something ;  fot  'ti 

aak'ard  for  I  to  be  sitting  here,  and  I  nothing  in  tuy  to  ihc 

3/iu  G.  (aiidt)  When  will  the  man  pay  me  the  camoUi 

lo  Epeak,  I  woDder  t     Wouldn't  any  body  think  he'd  no  hx 

in  thai  mouth  of  his,  icreved  up,  and  blushing  from  ear  to  < 

£ittrr  Cantarr. 

Cl^rittg.  Hoo !  hoo !  boo! — How'sihia — both  of yees mii 
fishes  the  moment  I  como  in?  Why  I  hard  you  jiut  i 
nhen  my  back  was  turned,  singing  like  lurtl^oves— didi 

Min  G.  lodeed,  sir,  aa  to  turtle-doves,  I'm  not  sinsible; 
Mr.  Gilbert  requisted  of  me  to  be  favouring  him  with  a  t 
which  I  was  complying  with,  tliough  I'm  not  used  to  be  ling 
without  my  piano. 

Chritty.  \imdt:)  Sorrow  take  yotir  piano !   yi 
there  yet. 

Miu  G.  I  wonder  the  drum-major  isn't  come  yet    Dee 
expect  tea  can  be  keeping  hot  for  him  to  the  end  of 
Hell  have  nothing  hut  slap-doah,  though  he's  a  very  gel 
man.     I'm  partial  to  the  military  school,  I  own,  and 
Under  too  is  always  my  white-headed  boy. 

OSb.  (astonished)  Her  wbile-headed  boy! — Now,  iflwl 
be  hanged  far  it,  I  don't  know  what  that  means. 

Sfist  G.  Now  where  can  you  have  lived,  Mr.  Giliwr^  DC 
know  Hat  ? 

Christy,  {asidt)  By  tlie  maas,  he's  auch  a  mati 
1  oan't  get  round  him  with  all  my  wit. 

Miss  O.   Here's  the  drum-major!      Scarlet's    asy  teen 
'lat'a  oneeomfortf 

EnUr  Mt.  Hora, 


THtaTCB,   AKD    (HAUBOCE.  E27 

!  had  a  wetvwee  bit  of  business  to  do  for  a  young  friend,  that 
kept  me. 

MiJB  G.  No  matter,  major,  mytapot  defies  you.  Take  a  cup 
a  lea.     Are  ynu  fond  of  music,  major? 

Mr.  H,  Very  fond  of  music,  ma'am — do  you  sing  or  play! 

Miai  G.  1  do  play — I  plead  guilty  to  that  I  own.  But  in  this 
hole  ibat  we  are  in,  there's  no  room  fitting  for  my  piano.  How- 
ever, in  the  new  inn  wliich  we  have  got  now,  I'll  fix  my  piano 
iligant  in  the  back-parlour. 

Mr.  H.  In  the  mean  time,  Miss  Flotinda,  will  you  favour  us 
with  a  song  t 

Ckruty,  And  I'll  be  making  the  punch,  for  I'm  no  songstress. 
Biddy  I  Biddy  Doyle  \  hot  water  in  a  jerry. 

Min  G.  Indeed  I'm  not  used  to  sing  without  my  piano;  but, 
to  oblige  the  major,  I'll  sing  by  note. 


Mia»  Gallaorer  sings. 
Sntllr  breaihldg  through  the  hart, 


Thit'i  whiiperod  bj  tho  turUe-dov< 
Sflwt  cooing  cuthm  all  my  pmy'r, 
la  lave  in  elegance  ia  ifanre. 


Iff.  That's  what  I  call  fine,  now  !  Very  fine  (hat. 
[Gilbert  nods. 
Q.  {aside)  Look  at  that  Englishmnu,  now,  that  hasn't  a 
inuiu  uf  compliment  to  throw  to  a  dog,  but  only  a  nod.  (Aloud) 
Tis  the  military  that  has  always  the  souls  for  music,  and  for  the 
ladies — and  I  think,  gentlemen,  I  may  step  for'ard,  and  say  I'm 
entitled  to  call  upon  you  now  : — Mr.  Gilbert,  if  you've  ever  a 
lore-Mng  in  your  coinposiljon, 

Oi&.  Lovc-Bong  I  t:an't  say,  ma'am  ;  but  such  as  I  have — 
I'm  no  great  liund  at  composition — but  1  have  one  song — they 
callit.JlfjcAo;«o/aiP,/e. 

Miu  Q.  Pray  let's  hare  it,  sir. 
Christy.  Now  for  it,  by  Jabui. 
~~r.  S.  Give  it  us,  Mr.  T'" 


Bat  ■  few  Mkd-lD 


Some  ladies  ihan  thunder 


I 


t  rU  hav, 

mill  O,  (riling)  Sir,  I  comprehend  jour  aong,  coarse  u  it  u, 
and  its  moral  to  boot,  and  I  humbly  thank  ye,  air-  (She  ctniiin 
lotti.)  And  if  I  live  a  hundred  year,  and  ninety-nine  to  the  biA 
of  that,  air,  I  will  remember  it  to  you,  air. 

Chriity.  (Jeaeing  the  punch  which  he  had  been  making,  eami 
formarii  aiilh  a  lemon  in  hit  hand)  Wheugh  1  wheughl  wheugi:' 
Ferrinafad ! 

Qilb,  {aiide)  Feninafadl — the  man'a  mad  I 

Jl/iM  G.  Father,  go  your  ways  back  to  your  punch.  Hen 
stands  the  only  raal  gentlemau  !□  company  (poiitling  lo  ih 
drum-major),  if  I'm  to  make  the  election. 

Chriitg.  Mujor,  you  can't  but  drink  her  health  for  lint 
complimEnt.  [/Te  preienti  a  glatt  of  punch  to  Mr.  Hon. 

3Sr.  H.  Mtsa  Galkgher's  health,  and  a  gude  husband  to  bit, 

Jlfu«  G.  And  soon ! — No  hurry  for  them  that  haa  choice. 

Chrieli/.  That  has  money,  you  mane,  jewel.  Mr.  Gibert,! 
did  not  give  us  your  toaat. 

Gilb,  Your  good  health,  ma'am — your  good  health,  or,- 
Hope,  your  good  health,  and  your  fireside  in  Scotland,  I 
pa'tic'lar  your  good  wife. 

Mia  G.  {etarting)    Yo\ir  wife,  sir!     Why, 
you're  a  married  man,  af(er  bU? 

Mr.  H.  Very  possible,  ma'am — thank  Heaven  and  toy  \ 
Kate. 

Miu  G.  His  gude  Kate  /—Well,  I  hate  the  Scotch  accent  <i 
bU  languages  uiidec  the  sun. 

Ckraty.  In  a.  macrted  man,  I  m'^ngow  \ 


This  is  the  way  with  officers  continuaOj-— 


for  bacbcloi 
Then,  Florry,  ' 


e'd  best  recommend  it  to  the  dnun- 
0  into,  to  put  lip  an  advertisement  in 
Dg  all  women  whom  it  may 


'Tis  n, 


1  of  n 


■,  III  s 


H  you,  1 


should  scorn  to  think  of  a  Scotchman  any  way. 
ran-major,  after  nil?  lExil,  ' 

So  boo!  bo  boo  I  bo  boa  !  there's  a  ibi 

mind  her,  she  taVeB  them  taulanims  by  turns.     N< 
in  It,  Mr.  Gilbert,  it's  love  that's  at  the  bottom 
nd  clear. 
'■  very  like,  sir — I  can't  say. 

Oh,  but  I  can  say— i  know  her,  egg  and  bird. 

iie's  nrnd  with  you,  and  that  has  set  her  all  through' 

t  we'll  finish  our  tumbler  of  punch. 

[Drauv  fiirwardf  the  table,  and  lefa  ehairt. 
mde)  £gg  and  bird! — mad!  All  through  other! — 
ne  if  I  understand  otie  word  tlie  man  ia  saying ;   but  I 

him   undersland  me,  if  he   can   understand   plain 

(luide)  111  stand  by  and  see  fair  play.     I  liSiV 

w,  Mr. ,  lo  be  plain  with  you  at 

I  in  gold,  and  if  you  will  take  them,  and  give  n 
you  have  got  of  the  new  inn,  you  ahull  be  welcom 

I  have   to  say,  if  I  was  to  talk  till  Christmas 

■  is  best  in  matters  of  business. 
'FiAy  gmneas  in  gold ! — Don 't  part  with  a  guinea  ol 
,  put  'em  up  again.     You   shall  have  tlie 
'ord  more,  and  into  the  bargain  my  good-will  and  ni 
and  you're  a  jantleman,  and  can't  say  no  to  that,  an 

I,  hut  I  can  though;  since  you  drive  m< 

no,  and  I  do  say  no.     And,  dang  it,  I  would  have 

id  almost  as  soon  as  say  so  much  to  a  father.     I  beg 

sir,  but  my  heart  is  given  lo  another.  Good  evening 


3St)  TSB   nOSE, 

CArLt}/.  {koUlng  him  at  he  attempU  to  go)  Take  it oooU;, ■ 
listen  to  me,  aod  (ell  me — was  you  ever  married  bcfbn,  a 
Gilbenr 

Qilb.  Never. 

Chrittg.  Then  I  was — and  I  can  lell  you  ibflt  I  found  to  I 
ooBt,  lore  was  all  in  all  with  me  before  I  was  married,  and  a) 
I  had  been  niBiried  a  twel'-month,  money  was  all  in  all  with  ■) 
for  1  had  the  wife,  and  I  had  not  the  money,  and  wltbaut  I 
money,  the  wife  miut  have  starved. 

Gilb.  But  I  can  work,  air,  and  will,  head,  hands,  and  hmt, 
the  woman  I  love. 

Chritiy.  Asy  said — harddone.  Mabel  Larkeu  is  a  v 
girt.  But  wait  till  I  tell  you  what  Kit  Monagben  said  n  ' 
yesterday.  I'm  going  Co  be  married,  sir,  aays  he  to  me.  . 
•o  you  mintiotied  to  me  a  fortnight  ago.  Kit,  saya  I— (oH 
Dermod,  isn't  it?  raya  I.  Nat  at  all,  lir,  says  he — it  ia  to  F^ 
M'Grath,  thii  time.  And  whBt  quarrel  had  you  to  I 
Dermod  I  saya  I.  None  in  life,  sir,  laya  he ;  but  Peggy  M'Oii 
had  two  cowi,  and  Rose  Dexmod  bad  hut  the  one,  and  in ' 
mind  there  is  not  the  differ  of  a  cow  betwix'  one  wo 
another.     Do  you  understand  me  now,  Mr.  Gilbert  l 

Gilb.  Sir,  we  shall  never  understand  one  another — pnf 
me  go,  before  I  get  into  a  passion. 

IBreaisfrom  Chbistt,  «id« 

Chriily.  Hollo!  Hollo  1  Mr.  Gilbert!  (Gilockt  reMfll 
One  word  more  about  the  new  inn.  I've  done  about  Flml 
and,  upon  my  oouacience,  I  believe  you're  right  enough-4 
that  I'm  her  father,  and  in  duty  bound  to  push  her  a«  vdll 

Gilb.  Well,  sir,  about  the  inn :  be  at  a  word  with  me 

lot  in  a  humour  to  be  trifled  with. 

Mr.ff.  (atlde)  Fire  beneath  anow  1  who'd  ha' thought  itJ 

Christy.  Then,  if  it  waa  sixty  guineas  instead  of  fifty,  I'i  I 
it,  and  you  should  have  my  bargain  of  the  inn. 

Mr,  II.  (aside)  I'll  not  say  my  word  until  I  see  villi' 
bottom  of  the  men  are. 

GiTi.  {aside)  Why,  to  make  np  sixty,  I  must  aell  my  • 
iven  ;  but  I'll  do  it— any  thing  to  please  Mabel.  (vflswQ  1 
sixty  guineaa,  if  yoa  won't  give  it  for  less. 


p  Done !  lEagerlt).) 

',  S[a;.stay>  Mr.  Gilbert  i    Hsveacare,  Mr.  Gallogtai 

J  might  not  be  well  pleosFd  nl  your  hauding  uver  her 

romiie,  Mr.  Gallagher — iraii  s  wee  bit     Don't  oondutle 

n  till  you  are  before  the  lailj  at  the  castle. 
Sobesl— no  doubt. 

f.  All  one  to  me — u>  I  pocket  the  lixty. 
',  {atide  to  GiLBEEt)  Come  off. 
ffc  shall  meet  then  at  the  caitle  tu-nigtit :  lill  tha> 
la  you,  Mr.  Gallagher. 

[Exeant  Gelbeht  and  Mr.  HorE. 
f.  Good  night  lo  ye  kindly,  gentlemen.  There's  a  fool 
yt  you  now  !  If  I'd  ax'd  a  hundred,  I'd  lia'  got  il. 
I  dipre's  only  one  thing.  Feriinafad  will  go  mad 
I  leamB  I  have  sold  the  new  inn,  and  she  to  live  on  in 
no  plnee  for  the  piano.  I  hope  Biddy  did  iioi  bear  it 
.  iCaiit)  Biddy!  Biddy  Doylel  Biddy,  ei 

Enier  ^iDOY. 

What  is  it  7 

1,  Did  ynu  hear  any  thing?     Oh,  I  sec  ye  did  by  yi 
pw,  barli'ee,  my  good  girl :  don't  mention 
Rfad  of  Diy  settling  the  new  inn,  till  the  bargain's 
1  money  in  both  pockets — you  hear. 

I  do,  sir.     But  I  did  nol  hear  afore. 
'.  Beciuise,  she,  though  she's  my  daughter,  she's  i 
f  my  mind  to  you,  Biddy. 

uide)  He  has  taken  eaougfa  to  like   (o  be  inlkingQ 

lUbre  Flony  was  eet  up  on  her  high  horse  by  that 
ipeiidency  her  doting  gcandmatlier  left  her,  and  uiitil  she 
(ad  turned  with  that  Ferriuafad  edication,  this  Flurry 
d  girj  enough.  But  now  what  is  she ! — Given  over  to 
rail  ions,  and  no  comfort  in  life  10  me,  or  use  at  all — 
.  daughter  at  all,  nor  mistress  of  the  bouse  neither,  n 
~ie  well  married  neither,  or  a  credit  to  me 
?  tn  me  on  account  of  that  money  of  hers  I  lii;uid^ 
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Christy.  Then  it  all  comes  from  the  litde  finger  getting  to  be 
the  master  of  me ;  for  Tm  confident  that  when  sober,  I  was  not 
bom  to  be  a  rogue  nat'rally.  Was  not  I  honest  Christy  oncet 
(ready  to  cry.)  Oh,  I'm  a  great  penitent !  But  there's  no  hdp 
for  it  now. 

Biddy.  True  for  you,  sir. 

Christy.  I'm  an  unfortunate  cratur,  and  all  the  neighbom 
know  it — So,  Biddy  dear,  I've  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  another 
glass. 

Biddy.  Oh !  no,  sir,  not  when  you'll  be  going  up  to  the  cistle 
to  the  lady — ^you'll  be  in  no  condition. 

Christy.  Tut,  girl — 'twill  give  me  heart  Let's  be  merry  say 
way.  lExit^  singmSt 

"  They  8ay  it  was  care  killed  the  cat. 

That  starved  her,  and  caused  her  to  die ; 
But  ril  be  much  wiser  than  that. 
For  the  devil  a  care  will  care  I/* 

SCENE  III. 

Widow  Larken's  Cottage. 

Widow  Larken,  Mabel,  and  Gilbert. 
Gilh.  And  could  you  doubt  me;  Mabel,  after  I  told  you  I  • 
loved  you  ? 

Mabel.  Never  would  nor  coulfl  have  doubted,  had  you  once 

told  me  as  much,  Mr.  Gilbert.  •♦  • 

■■      .  * 
Widow.  There  was  the  thing,*  Mr.  Gilbert — you- know  it  was 

you  that  was  to  speak,  if  you  th'bught  of 'her.      "      ■  <  •   • 

Gilh.  Do  not  you  remember  the  rose  and  the  shamrock? 

Widow.  Oh!  she  does  well  enough ;  and  that's  what  her  heart, 
was  living  upon,  till  I  killed  the  hope. 

Gilb.  You  ! — killed  the  hope ! — I  thought  you  were  my  friend. 

Widow.  And  so  I  am,  and  was — but  when  you  did  nofspealc* 

GiJb.  If  I  had  not  loved  her  sp  well,  I  might  have  been  ablCi 
perhaps,  to  have  said  more. 

Widow.  Then  that's  enough.  Mabel  mavourneen,  wear  tho 
rose  he  give  you  now — I'll  let  you — and  see  it's  fresh  enough* 
She  put  it  in  water — oh !  she  had  hope  still ! 

Mabel.  And  was  not  I  right  to  trust  him,  mother? 


Mabel,  if  I  don't  do  my  beat  to  make  you  Imppy  all  my 

erve  to  be tliat's  nil  1     But  I'm  going  to  tell  you 

lew  inn  :  that's  what  I  bave  been  ebuut  ever  eince, 
have  it  fur  sixty  guirieaa, 

Eater  Owen,  nbliiag  kit  hands. 

ou  see,  mother,  I  was  right  about  Gilbert  and  Mabel. 

Hope  and  the  bond  i»  gone  up  to  the  castle.     Come, 

"  ne  to  be  off!— no  delay  ■— Gilbert !  Mabel,  oiT  with 

'  ptithet  tkm  off.)     And  glad  enough  ye   ate  to  go 

Mother  dear,  here's  your  bonnet  and  the  cloak, — here 

throw— lliafs  it— take  my  arm.    {Widow  itumbles  lu  he 

OH.)     Oh,  I'm  putting  you  past  your  speed,  mother. 

No,  no — No  fear  in  life  Tor  the  inoiher  tiiat  has  the 

SCENE  IV. 
Hpaftmtnt  in  Bannote  Caelle,  OTnammted  mlh  Ihe  Roie, 
and  Shamrock. — The  halt  nperui  into  a  laimi,  where  Ike 
ftopit  are  leeit  dancing. 
CLtftA,  Sir  WuttAu  Hauobm,  and  a  train  of  dancera, 
Nair,  air,  as  (re  have  here  Engliah,  Seotch,  and  Iiish 
have   Ihe  English  country-dance,  the  Scotch 
the  Irish  jig. 
Then  to  begin  with  the  Irish  jig,  whitli  I  liave  never 

Ton  shall  Me  it  in  perfection. 

'Irithjig  it  danced,  a  Scotch  reetfoilowi,  and  an  Englitk 
mtry-danet,  WhetfCLM-hhcu  danced  dnien  ihe  eounlrif- 
uir,  the  goes  vith  her  partner  to  Sir  William  Hamden. 
We  me  going  out  to  look  at  the  dancers  on  the  lawn. 
T^e  me  with  you,  fur  I  wish  to  see  those  merry 
'I  heat  them  laiigliing.  I  lore  to  hear  the  nountry- 
:  tliein  is  always  the  heart'i  laugh. 

[Ezeunt  Sir  William  and  Claha. 
IT*  recommente,  and  after  dancing  for  u  few  minutes, 
'vtt  at  Sir  William  and  Clara  return,  enlerir^ 
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Clara.  My  dear  uncle,  thank  you  for  going  out  among  thew 
poor  people,  and  for  speaking  so  kindly  to  them.  One  vould 
think  that  yon  had  lived  iu  Ireland  all  your  life,  you  know  M 
well  how  to  go  ttraishl  to  Irish  heads  and  Irish  hearts  by  kokt- 
new,  and  hy  whnt  they  love  nlmoat  as  well,  Aumuwr,  and  gooj- 
liumour.     Thank  jou  again  and  again. 

Sir  fF.  My  dear  niece,  you  need  not  thank  me  ;  furif  youhad 
nothing  to  do  with  these  people — if  you  had  never  heen  bora — 1 
(hould  liave  loved  the  Irish  for  their  own  Bskes.  How  easy  it  i* 
to  please  them!  How  easy  to  make  them  happy;  and  hoi 
grateful  they  are,  even  for  a  few  words  of  kindness. 

Clara.  Yet.  This  I  may  say  without  partiality — whale'tr 
otlier  faults  my  countrymen  have,  they  certainly  are  a  gisuTo] 
people.  My  father,  who  knew  them  well,  taught  me  froai  my 
childhood,  to  trust  to  Irish  gratitude. 

Sir  IP,  {changing  hia  tone)  But,  on  the  other  bund,  it  is  my 
duty  to  watch  over  your  Irish  generoiuty,  Clara.  Have  jou 
made  any  more  promises,  my  dear,  since  morning  ? 

Clara.  Oh!  no,  sir;  and  I  have  heartily  repented  of  lb" 
which  I  made  this  morning ;  for  I  fijid  that  this  man  to  whom  I 
have  promised  the  new  inn  is  a  sad  drunken,  good-for-oolliinj 
person  ;    and   as   for   his   daughter,   whom   I   have   never  yet 


'^  tomardi  the  entranee  from  the  lawn) 
'hois  thii?    What  thing  at  scuar  land  P 


Enter  MUs  GALtioHBR. 
JWm  6.  Sir,  I  beg  pardon.  But  1  was  told  Mm  O'Hira 
would  wish  to  speak  with  Christy  Gallagher,  and  I'm  hisdaughtei 
— he  not  being  very  well  to-night.  He  will  be  up  with  iniie  in 
the  morning— but  is  confined  to  his  bed  with  a  pain  abonl  ia 
heart,  he  took,  just  when  I  waa  coming  away. 

[Cbbistt's  vake  heard,  linging,  (o  Me  tvne  of  "SL  Patriek'l 
day  in  the  morning." 

"  Fiili  liiimpo™  of  whiikej-, 
Will  make  u>  bU  fiiik;. 


tt  G.  (ruidt)  OUl  King  of  glary.if  be  19  iiotconie  upaftei 

Clara.  "  Wliat  noise  is  that,  milike  ihe  former  sound  ?" 
Sir  W.  Only  some  man,  singing  in  honour  of  St.  Palriek,  I 
snppose. 

Enter  CsBiBTY  Gillagues,  Biddy  trying  to  hold  him  hack. 

Christy.  Tut!   kt  me  in  :   I  knan  the   lady  is  here,  and  1 

miirt  thank  her  as  heconiing 

[Clara  puts  her  hand  brfore  her  face  and  retire)  a>  lit  advanceu. 

Mil!  G.  Oh  !  father,  keep  out — you're  not  in  d  condition. 

Sir  W.  John  !  Thomas!  carry  thia  mati  off. 

Ckritty.  ,\h,  now,  just  let  me  remark  to  his  honour — did  ha 
ivet  hear  this  song  in  England  ?  {He  itrvggtes  and  siiigt,  while 
llfji  ntir  tarrying  him  off,) 

"  O'Rourke'i  noble  feost  ahiU  ne'er  he  fargol, 
By  Ihoae  who  were  there,  or  ij  IhoK  whu  were  noi," 
Bui  it  naa  not  O'Rourke's  noble  fesEt  at  all,  it  nas  O'Hara'a 
ooWit  feast,  (o  the  beat  of  my  knowledge — I'll  take  my  aiSdavit ; 
•Mam  not  I  here,  on  the  spot,  ready  and  proud  to  fight  any 
™« that  denies  the  contrary  ?  Let  me  alone.  Flurry,  for  I'm  no 
^«lilif  to  be  taken  out  of  the  room.  Ready  and  proud.  I  say  I 
""),  la  fight  any  tin  men  in  the  county,  or  the  kingdom  itself,  ot 
'lie  three  kingdoma  entirely,  that  would  go  fur  lo  dare  for  to  oRec 
"=  "rtieiilatE  ihe  contrary.     So  it's  Miaa  O'Hara  for  ever,  huzza  I 

P  Carry  him  off  thia  Instant.     Begone  ! 
tereanU  earn/  o^CnaisrY  Gallaoher,  while  keiingi, 
tAe  tune  r^  "  One  bottle  moie," 
"  Oh,  |pT8  BIO  Tjut  whiakey,  coutintcd  Til  sing. 
Hiboniio  for  ever,  and  Go*  aove  t\iB  king  f 

{Mia  Gallaoheh  direct)  and  expeditei  herfather'a  retreat. 
Clara.  Shame  f  shame  !  la  this  tlie  tenant  I  have  chosen  1  ■ 
Jfin  G.  Indeed,  aad  indeed,  then  Mias  OHars,  I  often 
n!»ch  to  him,  but  there's  no  use  in  Vite  preaching  to  him— as 
«d  preaching  lo  the  wiinj,  I  for,  drunk  or  sobtr.  lie  hat  an 
-TMdy  Bl  oD  points,  ^  jg  „ot  v,i he  wants,  bu. 
■^And  he  .a  fcappj,  j^     leaving  a  dauehu.,  .v'ul,  Vnu>vs 
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how  to  make  Iho  bwt  of  hia  faults,  I  see.  Whul  an  eicellnil 
landlord  lie  will  be  for  this  new  inn  ! 

Mia  G.  Oh,  certninly,  air — only  it's  being  St.  Patrick'a  iiigbt, 
he  iFoiilil  be  more  inexcusable ;  and  as  to  tlie  new  inn,  plw 
Heaven  i  he  ehall  get  no  pace  on  eartli  till  he  lakes  sd  oiQl 
afore  the  priest  against  spirits,  good  or  bad,  fur  a  twil'inantli  to 
come,  before  ever  1  trust  a  foot  of  hia  in  the  new  inn. 

Clara.  But,  ma'am,  from  your  own  ajipearauce,  I  liiould 
apprehend  that  you  would  not  be  suited  to  the  business  yoursf II' 
I  should  suppose  you  would  think  it  beneath  you  to  keep  an  inti. 

JUui  G.  Why,  ma'am — why,  sir — you  know  when  it  is  callnl 
an  hotel,  it's  another  thing;  and  I'm  sure  I've  a  great  regsrJ 
for  the  family,  and  there's  nothing  I  wouldn't  do  to  oblige  Mifi 
O'Harn. 

Clara.  Misa  Gallagher,  let  me  beg  that  if  you  wish  to  oblij? 


Enter  Gilbert. 

Sir  W.  Well,  Gilbert! 

Gilb.  Only,  sir,  if  you  and  Miss  O'llara  were  at  leisure,  lir, 
one  Mr.  Andrew  Hope,  the  master  of  the  band,  would  wiali  lo 
be  allowed  to  come  in  to  aing  a  sort  of  a  welcome  home  iLey 
have  set  lo  muaic,  sic,  for  Miss  O'Hara. 

Clara.  I  do  believe  this  is  the  very  song  which  that  drunken 
man  gave  me  this  morning,  and  for  which  I  gave  him  tt'' 
promise  of  the  inn.     I  shall  be  ashamed  to  hear  the  aong. 

Sir  W.  Let  me  bear  it,  at  all  events.  Desire  Mr.  Anditu 
Hope,  and  his  merry-men-all,  [o  walk  in.  \_ExH  G11.1E111. 

Enier  Mr.  Hofe  and  hand. — Some  of  the  coaiitr^people  prep  in. 
OS  if  milking  to  enter. 
Sir  W.  Come  in,  my  good  friends. 

among  olliera,  the  Widow  LAaKEN,  and  MiiBGL,  mi 

Owen. — Bioor  foUouig  lirnidlg. — Mist  Gallaouek  lain 

a  eonspicuous  place. — Sir  William  and  Clara  eenHM    ^ 

ipcaiing. 

Sir  W.  Did  Gilbert  introduce  his  bride  elect  to  you,  CUntJ 

Clara.   Yes,  Mabel  Laiteit,  l\ial.  ^n\  "kvVXi  \.\w  iweet  n 


you,  CUnt^l 
tifeet  modB 
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mce — and  her  mother,  that  respectable-looking  woman  ; 
r  brother,  I  see,  u  here,  that  boy  with  the  <|uiek,  inlellw 
IfeBt  eyes.     I  kaov  all  the  family — know  them  all  lo  be  good; 
nnd  these  were  the  people  I  might  have  served  !    Oh,  fuol !  fool ! 
r  tV.   Well,  well,  wel),  'tis   over  nnw,  my  dear  Clara— yon 
r  another  time.     Comer  ^'-  Hope,  give  ua  a  little 
lutui  in  good'humour  with  uunelves. 
t  hand  prelude ;  but  juit  a*  they  begin.  Sir  Williau  net 
who  M  rommg  in  loftly,  holditig  hack  the  tIdrU  of 
—Sir  Wjlliau  in  a  load  voice  exclaims, 
that  man  !      How  dare  you  return  to  intermpl  us, 
tt  that  man  1 
by.  (falling  on  hia  ineea)  Oh  I  plase  your  honour,  I  beg 
Itrdon  t'ur  one  minute  :  only  just  give  me  lave  to  interne 

■«  honour.     I'm  not  the  same  man  at  all. 
W.  Stand  up,  atand  up — an   Englishman  cannot  hear  to 

n  kneel  to  him.     Stand  up,  pray,  if  you  can. 
mty.  Then  1  cau,  plnsc  your  honour  (rises),  since   I  got  a 

;  What  shock?    What  do  you  mean  ? 

hty.  Oh,  nothing  in  life,  miss,  that  need  conaam  you — 

Kfall  I  got  from  my  horse,  which  the  child  ihey  set  to  lead 

■Id  put  me  up  upon,  and  it  come  donn  and  kilt  me  \  for  it 

a  proper  hone  for  an  unfortunate  man  like  me.  that  was 

a  then  j  and  it's  v«ell  hut  I  got  a  kick  of  the 

W.  Do  you  say  you  were  kicked  by  a  horse  1 

Itfjr.  Not  at  nil,  plaae  your  honour — I  eny  il  vtai  inellhut  I 

|ktck  of  the  baast.     But  it's  all  for  the  best  uovr ;  for  see, 

sober  ns  a  jidge,  and  qttile  as  any  lamb;  and  if  I'd 

t  only  jusl  to  keep  in  this  here  corner,  I  would  be  no  let 

!  spake  for  me  I   I'm  an 

I,  mias.  that  your  father's  honour  was  pariinl  to  always, 

t  hmett  Christy,  which  I  was  once,  and  till  hi* 

W.  Whet  B  strange  mixture  is  this  man  ! 

M.  Pray  let  him  stay,  uncle — he's  sober  now. 

fF.  Say  not  one  word  more,   then  ;  stand  still  there  u 
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Chritty,  And  not  a  word  for  my  life— not  breathe,  even- 
plase  you !  becaase  I've  a  little  business  to  mintion  to  the  h 
Sixty  guineas  to  resave  from  Mr.  Gilbert,  yonder.  Long  lif 
you,  miss !  But  III  say  no  more  till  this  Scotchman  has  d 
with  his  fiddle  and  his  musics. 

Sir  W,  I  thought,  sir,  you  were  not  to  have  spoken  anoi 
syllable. 

[Christy  puts  hU  finger  on  hit  Upt,  and  hows  to  Sir  Vf  ill 
and  to  Clara. 

Sir  W,  Now,  Mr.  Hope. 

Mr,  Hope  sings^  and  the  Band  join  in  chorus^ 

Though  Bannow*8  heiress,  fair  and  youog, 
Hears  polishM  praise  from  ev^ry  tongue ; 
Yet  good  and  kind,  she*!!  not  disdain 
The  tribute  of  the  lowly  swain. 

The  hearths  warm  welcome,  Clara,  meets  thee ; 

Thy  native  land,  dear  lady,  greets  thee. 

That  open  brow,  that  courteous  grace, 
Bespeaks  thee  of  thy  generous  race ; 
Thy  father's  soul  is  in  thy  smile — 
Thrice  blest  his  name  in  Elrin's  isle. 

The  heart's  warm  welcome,  Clara,  meets  thee ; 

Thy  native  land,  dear  lady,  gi'eets  thee. 

The  bright  star  shining  on  the  night, 
Betokening  good,  spreads  quick  delight ; 
But  quicker  far,  more  glad  surprise. 
Wakes  the  kind  radiance  of  her  eyes. 

The  heart's  warm  welcome,  Clara,  meets  thee ; 

Thy  native  land,  dear  lady,  greets  thee^. 

Christy.  Then  I'm  not  ashamed,  any  way,  of  that  sonj 
mine. 

Sir  W,  Of  yours  ? — Is  it  possible  that  it  is  yours? 

Clara,  It  is  indeed.  These  are  the  very  lines  he  gave  me 
morning. 

Christy,  And  I  humbly  thank  you,  madam  or  miss,  for  hi 
got  them  set  to  the  musics. 

^  Set  to  music  by  Mr.  Webbe. 


.  1  had  nothing  to  do  with  (hat.     We  inuat 
le  for  this  agreeable  BUqirise. 
wCkruts-  Why,  then,  I  thniik  you,  Mr.  Drum. 
""-.  H.  You  owe  me  no  thanks,  sir.     I  will  take 


IjCtrtriy.  No — foe  I  didn't  remember  giving  you  the  copy.     I 

le  Florry  did. 

f  G.  Not  1,  sir. 

K  ChrUly.  Or  the  school  master's  foul  copy  may  be,  for  it  was  be 
likl  putting  the  Bong  down  for  me  on   paper.     My  own  hand- 

g  Cubing  BO  had,  I  could  not  make  a  fair  copy  fit  for  the 

-.  H.  Mr.  Gallagher,  don't  plunge  farther  in  falsehood — 
B  know  the  tnitli  is,  that  song's  not  yours. 

fc-CKririy.  Why,  then,  by  all 

r.  H.  Stop,  atop,  Mr.  Gallagher — atop,  I  advise  you. 
W'Chriity.  Why,  then,  I  won't  atop  at  any  thing — for  the  song's 

r.  H.  In  one  sense  of  the  word,  may  he,  it  may  be  called 
iwn,  sir  ;  for  you  bought  it,  I  know. 

itty.  I  bought  it?  Ob,  who  put  that  in  your  Scotch  brains? 
rer  it  was,  was  a  big  liar. 

iy.  No  liar  at  all,  sir — I  ax  your  pardon — 'twas  I. 
ittg.  And  you  overheard  my  thouglita,  then,  talking  to 
■elf— ye  traitor  I 
idg.  No,  sir — again  I  ax  your  pardon  ;  no  listener  Biddy 
But   I   waa   Bt  the  achool master's,  to  get  him  pen  a 
t  me  to  my  poor  faiher,  and  there  witb  hini,  1  heard  how 
]r  bought  the  song,  and  seen  the  first  copy — and  the  child 
e  faouae  told  me  all  about  it,  and  how  it  was  lift  tliere  by  Mr. 
a  Larkeii. 

r  W.  and  Cfaro  Ijoafuliy).  Owen  Larken  1— you! 
[  Chritty.  All  lies  I     Asy  talk  I — asy  talk — asy  to  belie  a  poor 

r.  S.  If  you  tell  the  truth,  you  can  tell  us  the  next  verse, 

V  Acre's  another  which  we  did  not  yet  sing. 
P-CAnrfy.  Not  in  my  copy,  which  i»  the  original. 
E'A'  W.  If  you  have  another  verse,  let  us  hear  it — and  that  will 

— ''e  the  business. 


Ckruiy.  Oh,   the   devil   another 
engBge,  and  forged,  as  you'll  see. 


,   but  uhat's  lame,  In 


Jiiick  ipring  Ihs  fuclingt  of  ih 
When  louch'ii  br  Cluii'a  gm'i 
juirk  u  the  gnleful  ahamnicl 
n  llic  good  fairies'  faioui'd  rii 


logs 


Cbra.  Wliat  doea  Christy  say  now  I 
Ckriity.  Why,  misa,  I  say  that's  well  said  for  the  ibi 
any  way.     And  all  that'a  in  it  for  me  is  (his — the  ichooi 
was  a  rogue  that  did  not  give  me  that  verse  in  for  my  m 
Sir  W.  Then  you  acknowledge  you  bought  it? 
Ckriity.  What  hano,  plaae  your  honour?     And  wonld  M 
lave  a  right  to  buy  what  pleases  me — and  when  boughlaiid  ^ 
lot  isn't  it  mine  in  law  and  right!     But  I   am  mighty  i 
;hiB  night.     So,  come  along,  Florry — we  are  worsted  >ei 
ise  to  be  standing  here  longer,  the  laughing-stock  of  all  that'll 
I  it— Ferrinafad. 

Mits  G.  Murder!  Father,  then  here's   all  you  done  fbidl 

I   by  your  lies  and  your  whiskey  !     I'll  go  straight  from  ye,  4 

I  lodge  with  Mrs.  Mulrooney.    Biddy,  what's  that  you're 

at?     Plaae  to  walk  home  out  of  that. 

Biddy.  Miss  Florinda,  I  am  partly  engaged  to  dance; 
won't  be  laving  you  in  your  downfall ;  so  here's  your  cloak — i 

Widow.  Why,  then,  Biddy,  we'll  never  forget  you  in  oui 
prosperity. 

3£iAel  ani  Owen,  Never,  never.  You're  a  good  girl,  BJdd;. 
[_ExeunC  Misi  GAi.LAaHEa,  Dioov,  anrfCBniirl. 

Clara,  I  am  glad  ihey  are  gone. 

Sir  W,  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  niece,  upon  havmg  gel 
rid  of  tenants  who  would  have  disgraced  your  choice. 

Clara,  These  {taming  to  Owen,  Mabel,  anrfAer  mother,)  tbeat 
vill  do  honour  to  it.  My  written  promise  was  to  grant  the  poti'i 
petition,     Owen,  you  are  the  poet — what  ia  your  petition? 

Owen,  May  I  speak? — May  I  say  all  I  wish 

CWa  and  Sir  W.  Yea,  speak — say  all  you  n 

~    an.  I  am  but  a  young  boy,  and  not  able  to  h 


peuuon ;  ^_ 


TBIBTLE,    ADO    SHKtnoCK.  Wt 

Init  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mabel,  with  m;  motlieT'e  li^lp,  would 
l^hwell,  I  think;  and  it's  they  I  should  wish  to  have  it, 
s'lm,  if  it  were  pleasing  to  you. 

Sir  W.  And  what  would  become  of  yotmelf,  my  good  lad  I 
Oam.  Time  enough,  sir,  to  think  of  myself,  when  I've  seen 
jmolher  and  sister  settled. 

Sir  W.  Then  as  you  wdd'C  think  of  younelf,  I  must  think  for 
M.  Your  education,  I  find,  has  been  well  begun,  and  I  will 
\e  care  it  shall  not  be  left  half  done. 

WUaK.  Oh,  I'm  too  happy  this  minute  I  But  great  joy  can 
y  iiltle, 

MiJitL  (atide)  And  great  love  the  same. 
Mr.S.  This  day  is  the  happiest  I  have  seen  since  I  left  the 
ad  at  cakes. 

Ci'a.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hope.  And  when  I  say  thank  you, 
iy,  I  feel  it.  'Twas  you  helped  us  at  the  dead  lift. 
Sir  IF.  You  see  I  was  right,  Gilbert;  the  Scotch  make  good 
ends.  (GiLBEKT  bowi.)  And  now,.  Clara,  my  love,  what  shall 
:  call  the  new  inn — for  it  must  have  a  name  ?  Since  Engliah, 
iitch,  and  Irish,  have  united  to  ohtain  it,  let  the  sign  be  the 
K  Thistle,  and  Shamrock. 


LEONORA. 


■nisfortune  it  ia  to  be  bom  a  woinan!  In  \ 
would  you  tecoDcile  me  to  my  doum.  Coiidemnsd  to 
hypDcrisj',  DT  evertaadng  misery,  watoaa  is  [lie  slave  or 
It  of  society.  Conlidence  in  aur  fellom-creatureB,  or  in 
,  alike  forbidden  us,  to  what  purpose  have  we  under- 
,  whicb  we  may  not  uie?  bearts,  wbich  we  may  not 
OUT  unhappy  sex,  geniuB  and  eeiiiibilily  are  tlie  most 
s  gifts  of  heaven.  Why  should  we  cultivate  (ulenla 
I  gratify  the  caprice  of  tyrants?  Why  seek  for  know- 
ich  can  prove  only  that  our  wretchndness  in  irre- 
If  a  ray  of  light  break  in  upon  us,  it  is  but  to  make 
lore  visible :  to  ihow  us  the  narrow  limits,  the  Gothic 
the  impenetrable  barriers  of  our  prison.  Forgive  me 
I  mibject  I  cannot  speak — if  I  cannot  think — with 
Is  it  not  fabled,  that  the  gods,  to  puninh  some  refrao- 
1  of  the  male  kind,  doomed  his  soul  to  inhabit  upon 
oale  form?  A  punishment  tnore  degrading,  or  mote 
>  endnre,  could  scarcely  be  devised  by  cniDlly  omni- 
What  dangers,  what  Eorrowe,  what  persecutions,  what 
evils  await  the  woman  who  dares  to  rise  above  the 
I  of  her  sex! 

"  Ah !  Iuppy  the)',  the  happioil  of  their  kind '. " 
tit  a  struggle,  submit  their  reason  to  he  swathed  by 
turd  bandages  of  custom.     What,  though  they  cripple 
'irnunds;  are  not  these  deformities  beauties  in  thi 
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eyes  of  fashion  ?  and  are  not  these  people  the  favoured  nurse- 
lings of  the  World,  secure  of  her  smiles,  her  caresses,  her 
fostering  praise,  her  partial  protection,  through  all  the  dangers 
of  youth  and  all  the  dotage  of  age  ? 

''  Ah !  happy  they,  the  happiest  of  their  kind  !** 

who  learn  to  speak,  and  think,  and  act  by  rote ;  who  have  a 
phrase,  or  a  maxim,  or  a  formula  ready  for  every  occasion ;  who 
follow— 

**  All  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  have  taught.** 

And  is  it  possible  that  Olivia  can  envy  these  Hdelett-HloM 
souls  their  happiness — their  apathy  ?  Is  her  high  spirit  so  biokes 
by  adversity  ?    Not  such  the  promise  of  her  early  years,  not 
such  the  language  of  her  imsophisticated  heart !   Alas !  I  scaicdj 
know,  I  scarcely  recollect,  that  proud  self,  which  was  wont  to 
defy  the  voice  of  opinion,  and  to  set  at  nought  the  decrees  d 
prejudice.    The  events  of  my  life  shall  be  related,  or  raUier  Ae 
history  of  my  sensations;  for  in  a  life  like  mine,  sensatiom 
become  events — a  metamorphosis  which  you  will  see  in  every 
page  of  my  history.     I  feel  an  irresistible  impulse  to  open  my 
whole  heart  to  you,  my  dear  Leonora.     I  ought  to  be  awed  by 
the  superiority  of  your  understanding  and  of  your  character; 
yet  there  is  an  indulgence  in  your  nature,  a  softness  in  your 
temper,  that  dissipates  fear,  and  irresistibly  attracts  confidence. 

You  have  generously  refused  to  be  prejudiced  against  me  by 
busy,  malignant  rumour;  you  have  resolved  to  judge  of  me  for 
yourself.  Nothing,  then,  shall  be  concealed.  In  such  circum- 
stances I  cannot  seek  to  extenuate  any  of  my  faults  or  follies.  I 
am  ready  to  acknowledge  them  all  with  self-humiliation  more 
poignant  than  the  sarcasms  of  my  bitterest  enemies.  But  I  most 
pause  till  I  have  summoned  courage  for  my  confession.  Dear 
Leonora,  adieu ! 

Olivia. 


fe  and  spirita,  with  a  hfatt  formed  for  all  the  cntbu- 

ir  all  the  delicacy  of  love,  1  married  early,  in  the  fond 

ion  of  mee^g  a  heart  suited,  to  my  own.     Cruelly  dis- 

I,  1  found — merely  ft  husband.  My  heart  recoiled  upon 

ilKlfj  true  to  my  own  principles  of  virtue,  I  scorned  diisimulo- 

tion,    I  candidly  eonfeiaed  to  my  husband,  that  my  love  nai 

eitrnguiibed.     I  proved  to  him,  alas  i  loo  clearly,  that  we  were 

sol  bom  for  each  other.     The  allraotivo  momeni  of  illuaion  was 

pul— never  more   to  return  ;   the  repulsive   renlity  remained. 

The  living  was  chained  to  the  dead,  and,  by  the  inexorable 

'ynnoy  of  Engliah  laws,  that  chain,  eternally  galling  to  inno- 

B>nce,  can  be  severed  only  by  the  desperation  of  vice.    Divorce, 

it^otding  to  our  barbarouB  institution  s,  cannot  be  obtained  with- 

I  L'uill.     Appalled  at  the  thought,  I  saw  no  hope  but  in  sub- 

■••n.     Yet  to  mbmit  to  live  with  the  man  I  could  not  love 

.  !••  a  mind  like  mine,  impoanible.      My  principles  and  my 

..ilLiigi  equally  revolted  from  tliis  legal  prostitution.     We  se- 

luraicd.     1  sought  for  balm  to  my  wounded  heart  in  foreign 

To  the  beauties  of  nature  I  was  ever  feelingly  alive.     Amidst 

Sit  lublime   socues  of  Switxerland,    and   on   the   consecrated 

Urden  of  her  clasfiio  lakes,  I  sometimes  forgot  myself  to  happi- 

np".    Felicity,   how  transient! — tranMent  as   the   day-dreama 

Uui  played  upon  my  fancy  in  the  bright  morning  of  love.  Alas  I 

Detail  creation's  charms  could  soothe  me  to  rcpo^^e.  I  wandered 

b  Karch  of  that  which  change  of  place  cannot  afford.     There 

*u*n  aching  void  in  ray  heart — an  indescribable  sadness  over 

nv  ipirib.     Sometimes  I  had  recourse  lo  books  ;  hut  how  few 

''■  m  unison  with  my  feelings,  or  touched  the  trsmbling  chords 

<\   disordered  mind!     Commonplace  morality  I  could  not 

■  .rf.    History  presented  nothing  but  a  mass  of  crimes.    Meta- 

i-s  promised  some  relief,  and  I  bewildered  myself  in  their 

I. .'legant  labyrinth.     But  to  the  bold  genius  and  exquisite 

■  .1  of  some  Herman  novelists  I  hold  myself  indebted  for  my 

]  of  ideal  bliss;  for  those  rapt  momenta,  when 


tfmpathy  wi'.h  kindred  bouU  [ransported  tne   into  bettet  woiU^   | 
and  coiiaigned  vulgar  tenlities  (o  oblivion. 

I  am  well  awnre,  my  Leonora,  that  you  approve 
my  favourite  writers  ;  but  yours  is  the  morality  of  one  vIidIiU   | 
never  known  aorrovr.     I  also  nould  interdict  such   cordia 
the  happy.     But  vould  you  forbid  those  to  taste  feltdty  in  dc 
who  feel  only  misery  when  awake?    Would  you  dash  tbea 
of  Lethe  from  lipa  (o  which  no  other  beverage  is  salubnc 

By  the  uae  of  these  opiates  my  soul  gradually  settled 
sort  of  pleaaing  penaive  melancholy.  Has  it  not  been  said,  tlm^ 
melancholy  19  a  characteristic  of  genius?  I  make  no  preleniiiiiii 
to  genius  :  but  1  am  persuaded  that  melancholy  is  the  habitual, 
perhaps  the  natural  state  of  those  who  have  the  misfortune  lefcfl 
with  delicacy. 

You,  my  dear  Leonora,  will  class  this  notion  amongst  wlllt 
you  once  called  my  refined  enors.  Indeed  I  must  confer,  ibtt 
I  see  in  you  an  exception  so  atriking  as  almost  to  compel  me  to 
relinquish  my  theory.  But  again  let  me  remind  you,  that  your 
lot  in  life  has  been  different  from  mine.  Alas!  how  difTenntl 
Why  had  not  I  such  a  friend,  such  a  mother  aa  yours,  early  U 
direct  my  uncertain  steps,  and  to  educate  me  to  happineaal    I 

might  have  been <     But  no  matter  what  I  might  bave  beta 

.     I  muat  tell  you  what  I  have  been. 

Separated  from  my  huaband,  without  a  guide,  without  a  frienii 

at  the  most  perilous  period  of  ray  life,  I  was  left  to  that  uiiti: 

inaidioua  of  counsellors — my  own  heart — my  own  weak  htV- 

When  I  was  least  prepared  to  resist  the  impresaion,  it  was  oi^ 

tnisfortutie  to  meet  with  a  man  of  a  soul  congenial  with  my  oun 

Before  1  felt  my  danger,  I  was  entangled  beyond  the  posubility 

ofesc;ipe.     The  net  waa  thrown  over  my  heart;  its  8lni|glc* 

were  to  no  purpose  but  to  exhaust  my  strength.     Virtue  corn 

,    manded  me  to  be  miaerable — and  1  was  miserable.     But  do  I 

I    dare  to  expeotyour  pity,  Leonora,  for  such  an  attachment!    U 

'    excites  your  indignation,  perhaps  your  horror.     Blame,  dxtfm, 

detest  me ;  all  thia  would  I  rather  bear,  than  deceive  you  inU 

fancying  me  better  than  I  really  am. 

Do  not,  however,  think 
■gan,  it  I  had  felt  less  reliance 


mes,  and  h»a  repugnance  to   ortifiae,  I  might  easily  bare 

□e  appeareneeB,  wliioh  bave  iiyuced  me  in  the  eyes 

I.     Witli  real  coutrilion  1  confess,  thatafutal  mixture 

e  iudtpendence  of  spirit,  and  of  female  tenderness  of 

\a  betrayed  me  into  many  impnidencea  ;  but  of  vice,  and 

;eI  speciei  of  vice,  hypocrisy,  I  thank  Heaven,  my 

n  acquit  me.     All  I  have  now  to  hope  is,  that  you, 

lulgent,  my  generous  Leonora,  will  uot  utterly  condemn  me. 

■  and  gratitude  are  my  only  claims  to  your  friendehip^ 

Bndship,  which  would  be  to  me  the  first  of  earthly  blessings, 

light  make  me  amends  for  all  I  have  lost.     Cousider  this 

(orthy  at  I   am,  you  reject  me  from  your  esteem. 

b,  guide,  save  me  I    Without  vanity,  but  with  confidence  I 

%  I  have  a  heart  that  will  repay  you  for  affection.     You  will 

le  easily  moved,  easily  governed  by  kindness.     Yours  has 

I   ■Iradj'  sunk  deep  into  my  soul,  and  your  power  is  unlimited 

Vtbe  affections  uid  over  the  understanding  of 

Your  obliged 

OLlVIi. 


LETTER  111, 


mitted  to  send  you,  my  dear  mother,  the  enclosed  letters, 

■with  what  you  may  notapprare,  you  will,  I  thintt,  find  in 

in  affectionate  heart  and  superior  abilities.    Lady 

is  jusl  returned  to  England.     Scandal,  imported  from  the 

pit,  has  had  such  an  effect  tn  prejudicing  many  of  her 

L  friends  and   acquaintance  against  her,  that  slie   is  In 

■  of  being  excluded  from  that  society  of  which  she  was 

n  ornament  and  the  favourite ;  but  1  am  determined  to 

se,  and  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  coun- 

e  effeoM  of  malignity.     I  cannot  sufficiently  express  the 

a  that  I  feel  agabst  the  miGohievous  spirit  of  scandal, 

Ueetroys  happiness  at  every  breath,  and  which  delights  in 

f  .«^  mAlignaut  feelings — the   triumph  over  the 


errors  of  superiar  characters.    Olivia  has  heen  much  b 
bec&UBe  ahe  haa  been  much  envied. 

Indeed,  my  dear  mother,  you  have  been  prejudiced  ag^ 
her  by  false  reporta.  Do  not  imagine  tliat  her  f 
mann  era  have  blinded  my  judgment:  I  assure  you  that  1  hi 
discerned,  or  rather  that  she  has  revealed  to  me,  all ' 
and  ought  not  this  candour  to  make  a  strong  impression  Uf 
my  mind  in  her  favour?  Consider  how  yoimg,  bow  baauli 
she  waa  at  her  first  entrance  into  faahionable  life ;  how  n 
exposed  to  temptation,  aurrounded  by  flatterers,  and  wilht 
single  friend.  I  am  persuaded  that  ahe  would  have  escaped  d 
censure,  and  would  have  avoided  all  tho  errors  with  which  ll 
now  reproachea  heraelf,  if  she  had  been  blessed  with  c 


I  MUST  answer  your  last  before  I  sleep — before  I  can  sleep  '" 
peace.  I  have  just  finiahed  reading  llie  rhapsody  wliich  i'. 
enclosed ;  and  whilst  my  mind  ia  full  and  warm  upon  (he  aubjeci. 
let  me  write,  for  I  can  write  to  my  own  satislaction  at  no  olhei 
time.  I  admire  and  love  you,  my  child,  for  the  geneimi? 
indignation  you  express  against  those  who  trample  upon  the 
fallen,  or  who  meanly  triumph  over  the  errors  of  sxiperior  geiuiu! 
end  if  I  seem  more  cold,  or  more  severe,  ihan  you  wish  n  """ 
be,  attribute  this  to  my  anxiety  for  your  happiness,  and  li 
caution  which  is  perhaps  the  inhrmity  of  age. 

In  the  course  of  my  long  life  I  have,  alas '.  seen  v 
dressed  in  so  many  difierent  fashiona,  that  1  can  And  no  diS 
in  detecting  them  imder  any  disguise  ;  but  your  impllBeld 
eyes  are  almost  as  easily  deceived  as  when  you  were  five  ja 
old,  and  when  you  could  not  believe  that  your  pasteboard  fT 
was  the  same  person  in  her  various  changes  of  attin 

Nothing  would  tempt  you  tu  associate  with  those  who  h 
avowed  themaelves  regardless  of  right  and  wrong;  but  Inl 


nia  Jim  Bgainst  another,  and  a  far  moro  dangerous  class,  who 
prrifnBtng  the  mmt  refined  delicacy  of  semiment,  and  boniting 
r  lii>-utnersble  virtue,  exhibit  ibemaelves  in  the  moat  improper 
i  hmitcdoaii  situations;  and  who,  becauae  ihey  are  njlhout 
.1,  expect  to  be  deemed  free  from  reproacb-     Either  from 

■  MLidous  good  fortune,  or  from  a.  singularity  of  temper,  theie 

inlBroiis  heroines  may  possibly  escape  witli  what  they  call 
Tilt  innocence.  So  much  the  worse  for  society.  Their 
;:ri)ile  tempts  otheiH,  who  fall  a  aacritice  to  their  veakneu 
I  fully.  1  nould  punish  the  tempten  in  thia  case  more  than 
'  victims,  and  for  them  the  most  eSectual  epecies  of  puntsh- 
1111  a  contempt.  Neglect  is  death  to  these  female  laren  of 
"I  "iety.  The  moment  Ihey  are  out  of  fashion  their  power  to 
'  ik  mitchief  oeoses.  Those  who  &om  their  character  and  rank 
'  ''  induence  over  public  opinion  are  bound  to  consider  these 
-ii  in  the  choice  of  their  associates.  This  is  peculiarly 
Ei^ary  in  days  when  attempts  are  made  to  level  all  distinctions. 
'  II  )iave  sometimes  hinted  to  me,  my  dear  daughter,  with  all 
liLT  delicacy,  that  I  am  too  strict  in  my  notiDns,  and  that, 

■  Irii.wn  to  myself,  my  pride  mixes  with  morality.  Be  it  so  : 
:.  jitide  of  family,  and  the  pride  of  virtue,  should  reciprocally 

><i|jpi>n  eauli  other.  Were  I  asked  what  I  think  the  lie>t  gaard 
bii  nobility  in  this  or  in  any  other  country,  I  should  answer, 
'niuB,  I  admire  that  simple  epitaph  in  Westminster  Abbey  on 
the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  ; — "  Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas, 
joungnt  sister  to  the  Lord  Lucas  of  Coichester; — -a  noble 
family,  for   all  the  brotbera  were    valiant  and   all  the   sisters 

I  look  tu  the  temper  of  the  times  in  forming  rules  for  conduct. 
Of  late  years  we  have  seen  wonderful  changes  in  female  manners. 
1  may  be  like  the  old  marquis  in  Gil  Bias,  who  contended  that 
eren  the  peaches  of  modem  days  had  deteriorated ;  but  I  fear 
that  my  complaints  of  the  degeneracy  of  human  kind  are  better 
fmuided,  than  his  fears  for  the  vegetable  creation.  A  tatte  for 
the  flegaiit  profligacy  of  French  gallantry  was,  I  remember, 
iolToduced  int<i  this  country  before  the  destruction  of  the  French 
munan-hy.  Since  that  time,  sonie  Bentimentsl  writers  and 
prctendril  philosophers  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  bavB 
d  to  confound  all  our  ideas  of  morality.     To  every 


rule  of  right  they  have  found  exceptieni,  and  on  thtu  ^ 
bxre  fixed  the  public  atten^on  by  adornmg  them  nith  lU 
iplendid  decorstionB  of  elaquetice  ;  so  that  the  rule  is  deBpnci 
forgotle[>,  and  the  excegition  triumphantly  eatablialied  in  itaiU 
These  orators  seem  as  if  they  had  been  employed  by  Satan 
plead  tlie  catise  of  vice ;  and,  aa  if  possesBed  by  the  evil  api 
th«y  «peak  with  u  veberoence  which  carries  away  theii 
or  with  a  subtlety  which  deludes  their  better  judgment.  T 
put  extreme  canes,  in  which  virtue  may  become  vine,  at 
virtue:  tiiey  exhibit  criminal  passions  in  constant  conni 
with  the  moBt  exalted,  the  most  amiable  virtues;  thus  ml^ 
me  of  the  best  feelings  of  human  nature  for  the  worst  purpo 
tiiey  engago  pity  or  admiratitin  perpetually  on  the  side  of  gi 
£teni_ally  talking  of  philosophy  or  philanthropy,  they  bornnr 
tenns  only  lo  perplex  the  ignorant  atid  seduce  the  imi 
They  have  their  ayateniH  and  their  theories,  and  i 
they  pretend  that  the  general  good  of  society  is  their  sole 
mutable  rule  nf  morality,  and  in  practice  they  make  the  nril 
feelings  of  each  individual  the  judges  of  this  general  gt 
Their  systems  disdain  all  tbe  vulgar  virtues,  intent  upon: 
bsau  ideal  of  perfection  or  perfectibility.  They  set  oan 
sense  and  common  honesty  at  deHance.  No  matter: 
doctrine,  ao  convenient  to  the  passions  and  soporific  U 
conscience,  can  never  want  partisans;  espetially  by  weak 
enthusiastic  women  it  is  adapted  and  propagated  with  elt 
neHj  then  they  become  personages  of  importance,  and  lO 
in  support  of  their  sublime  opinions ,-  and  they  ca: 
they  can  write,~and  they  can  talk, — and  they  can  ^i 
rttnhltilln  m  public  opinion  !  I  am  afraid,  indeed,  that  tbey  I 
for  of  late  years  we  have  heard  more  of 
principles ;  more  of  the  rights  of  woman  than  of  her  dn 
We  have  seen  talent*  diagraoed  by  the  conduct  of  I 
poasesson,  and  perverted  in  tbe  vain  attempt  to  defend  w' 
unjuitifiabks 

Where   must  all   this   end?      Where   the  abuse   of  i 
inevitably  ends — in   the  iiliimale  law  of  force.     If,  in  thisd 
of  reason,  women  make  a  bad  use  of  that  power  which  tbey  In 
obtained  by  the  cultivation   of  their  tin  dera  tan  ding,  they  1 
•degrade  sod  endave  themselves  beyond  redempdoam  ~ 


leiluce  dieir  sex  to  a  situation  vone  than  it  ever  experienced  < 
E>rii  in  the  ages  of  ignorance  and.  supers titititi.  If  men  And 
tla  tbe  virtii?  of  women  diminislius  in  proportion  as  inlelleatual 
Enliivation  JiicreaseE,  the;  will  oonnect,  fntally  for  the  freedom  and 
hspptnen  of  our  sex,  the  ideas  of  female  ignorance  and  female 
innocence;  tliey  will  decide  that  one  is  the  eflect  i^  (be  otlier. 
Hicy  will  not  paiue  to  diidnguish  between  the  uae  and  the  ubiue 
oTreaion;  they  will  not  stand  by  to  see  further  experiments  tried 
It  their  expen9e,but  they  trill  prohibit  knowledge  altogether  as  a 
pi^micious  commodity,  and  will  exert  the  superior  power  which 
Mtare  uid  society  pluce  in  their  hands,  to  enforce  iheir  decreet 
()jniiioa  obtained  freedom  for  women;  by  opinion  they  may 
b?  Bgoin  enslaved.  It  is  therefore  (he  interest  of  the  female 
"odd,  and  of  society,  that  women  should  be  deterred  by  the 
imi  of  siiiiine  from  passing  the  bounds  of  discretion.  No  false 
linity,  no  partiality  in  fovour  of  amusing  talents  or  ttgreeable 
Banners,  should  admit  of  exceptJons  which  become  dangeton* 
QBtnples  of  impunity.  I'he  rank  and  superior  understiinding  of 
t  itUnquent  ought  not  to  be  considered  in  mitigation,  but  as 
Hflisrating  circumstances.  Rank  makes  ill  conduct  more 
contpicuotiB ;    talents  make  it  more   dangerous.      Women   t»f 

■lilliiies,  if  they  err,  uaimlly  employ  all  their  powers  to  jiwtiP? 

nthn  than  lo  amend  their  faults. 
I  am  afraid,  my  dear  daughter,  that  my  general  arguments 

<"e  closing  round  your  Olivia;  but  I  must  bid  you  a  good  night, 

I'mroy  poor  eyes  will  serve  me  no  longer.     God  bless  you,  my 

itur  child. 


1 AOBEB  vritb  you,  my  dear  mother,  that  in  ihese  limes  especially 

It  is  incumbeni  upon  all  persons,  whose  rank  or  reputation  may 

-  fuence  public  opinion,  to  be  particularly  careful  to  support  the 

■   uf  fnnalt  honour,  of  virtnc,  and  religion.     With  the  same 

>  may  however  differ  in  the  choice  of  means 

Pleasure  a*  well  as  pain  acta  upon  human 


I 

I 


and  therefore,  in  governing  tfaem,  may  n 
be  full  OS  efficAcioua  bs  punishment?  Our  sex  are  sufficiendj 
apprised  of  the  fatal  consequencea  of  ill  caiiduct;  the  sdnut- 
tagea  of  well-earned  reputation  should  be  at  least  as  great,  ■> 
certun.  and  as  permanenC. 

In  fonner  timea,  a  single  finger  pointed  at  the  scutcheon  of«  { 
knigbt  cballenged  him  to  defend  hii  fame  ;  but  the  defiance  «l 
open,  the  defence  wai  public  ;  and  if  the  charge  proved  gi 
Uh,  it  injured  none  hut  the  malicious  aecusi 
frtnale  reputation,  which  la  of  a  nature  more  delicate  thin  l| 
honour  of  any  knight,  may  be  destroyed  by  the  Ungerof  pr 
malice.  The  whisper  of  secret  scandal,  which  admits  of  BO  !| 
or  public  answer,  is  too  ot^n  sufficient  to  di 
■potleis  fame.  This  is  the  height,  not  only  of  injustice,  bntl 
impolicy.  Women  will  become  indifferent  to  reputatian,  1 ' 
it  is  so  difflcult,  even  by  the  prudence  of  years,  to  acquire,  H 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  lose  in  a  moment,  by  the 
thoughtleBJticBS  of  those,  who  invent,  or  who  repeat  scsndsl 
Those  who  call  themselves  the  world,  often  judge  without  liiteji' 
ing  to  evidence,  nnd  proceed  upon  suepicion  with  as  much 
promptitude  and  seventy,  as  if  they  had  the 
proofs.  But  because  Cffisar,  neatly  two  thousand  years  a{ 
BBid  that  his  wife  ought  not  even  Ui  be  suspected,  and  divo 
her  upon  the  strength  of  this  sentiment,  sliull  we  mftke  it| 
general  maxim  that  suspicion  justifies  punishmi 
OB  well  applaud  those,  who  when  their  friends  are  barelyri 
pected  to  he  tainted  with  the  plague,  drive  ihem  from  alibi 
comfort  and  aasistance. 

Even  where  women,  from  the  thoughtless  gaiety  of  yaii|]|,a 
the  impulse  of  inexperienced  enthusiasm,  may  have  given  h 
slight  cause  for  censure,  I  would  not  have  virtue  put  on  all  a 
gorgoii  terrors,  nor  appear  circled  by  the  vengeful  b 
prudes ;  her  cliastetiing  hand  will  be  more  beneficially  fell  if  m 
wear  her  mora  benign  fonn.  To  place  the  imprudent  b  H 
■ame  class  with  the  vicious,  is  injustice  and  impolicy;  v 
same  punishment  and  the  same  disgrace  to  be  affixed  to  n 
and  to  great  offences,  the  number  of  capita, 
certMuly  increase.  Those  who  were  disposed  to  yield  to  It 
paaaiona  would,  when  they  had  once  fiuled  in  e 
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n  them  ;  and  tUcre  nould  b^  no  pause, 
Rlnterval  between  Etroc  and  profligacy.  AmoiigBt  femalea  wiio 
llEve  been  imjimdent,  there  are  many  things  to  be  considered 
nhich  ought  to  recoininend  them  to  mercy.  The  judge,  when 
he  19  obliged  to  pronaunce  the  immutable  sentence  of  the  law, 
□flED,  with  tears,  wishes  that  it  were  in  his  power  to  mitigate 
the  puniahinent :  the  decisions  nf  opinion  may  and  must  vary 
with  circumstances,  else  the  degree  of  reprobation  which  they 
inflict  cannot  be  proportioned  to  the  offence,  or  calculated  for 
the  good  of  society.  Among  the  mitigating  circumstances,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  name  even  those  which  you  bring  in 
aggravation.  Talents,  and  what  is  called  genius,  in  our  bsx  are 
often  connected  with  a  warmth  of  heart,  an  enthusioim  of 
temper,  which  expose  to  dangera,  from  which  tlie  coldness  of 
mediocrity  is  safe.  In  t)ie  illuminated  palace  of  ice,  the  lights 
which  render  the  spectacle  splendid,  and  which  raise  the  admi- 
ration of  the  beholders,  endanger  the  fabric  and  tend  to  its 
destruction. 

But  you  will  tell  me,  dear  mother,  that  allusion  is  not  argu- 
ment— and  I  am  alinoat  afraid  to  proceed,  leat  you  should  think 
me  an  advocate  for  vice.  I  would  not  shut  the  gales  of  mercy, 
inexorably  and  indiscriminately,  upon  all  those  of  my  own  sex, 
who  have  even  been  more  than  imprsdent. 


"  He  Uught  then 


il  before 


t  grows  ta  d«ds." 


Whilit  a  woman  is  alive  la  shame  she  cannot  be  dead  to 
rirtue.  But  by  injudicious  or  incessant  reproach,  this  principle, 
even  where  it  is  most  exquisite,  may  he  most  easily  destroyed. 
The  mimosa,  when  too  long  exposed  to  each  rude  touch,  loses  its 
retractile  aensibilily.  Il  ought  surely  to  be  the  care  of  the  wise 
and  benevolent  to  cherish  that  principle,  implanted  in  our 
natnie  aa  the  guard  of  virtue,  that  principle,  upon  which  legis- 
lators rest  the  force  of  punishment,  and  all  the  grand  interests 
of  society. 

liy  deu  mother,  perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  style  in 
■  tnjT)  and  you  wiW  sraWe  ■&  WttM\%  "jwa* 


SM 

Leonora  diacusi  the  duties  of  legislators  and  the  grand  ii 
of  society.  She  hat  not  done  su  from  preaumptiaii,  or  from  nflea- 
tatioD.  She  was  alarmed  by  your  supposing  that  her  jodgmenl 
iraa  deluded  by  fascinating  manners,  and  she  detemuued  lo  pHK 
Avcegeneral  aigumenta,  to  convince  you  tjiat  Blieisnatactuatsd 
by  particular  preposBesBiDn.  You  see  that  I  have  at  least  some 
shov  uf  reason  on  my  side.  1  have  forborne  to  mention  Ohvta'4 
tteme :  but  now  that  I  have  obviated,  I  hope  by  reasoning,  ttc 
imputation  of  partiality,  I  may  observe  that  all  my  argumeslJ 
sre  strongly  in  her  favour.  She  had  been  attaclced  by  sUnderi 
(ie  trarU  has  condemned  her  upon  suspicion  merely.  Shehss 
been  imprudent ;  but  I  repeat,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  I  sn 
conviRoei  of  her  innocence;  and  that  I  EhoiUd  bitterly  regiM 
that  a  woman  with  suah  an  ofTectionate  heart,  suab  uncommol 
candour,  and  eucIi  superior  abilitieB,  should  be  lost  to  society. 

Tell  me,  my  dear  mother,  that  you  are  no  longer  in  uiiitty 
about  the  consequences  of  my  attachment  to  Olivia. 

Your  affectionate  daugliter, 
Lednou. 


Yon  lament,  my  dear  child,  that  such  an  affectionate  heart,  auch 
great  abilities  as  Olivia's,  should  be  lost  to  society.  Before  1 
sympathize  in  your  pity,  my  judgment  must  be  convinced  tbsl 
it  is  reasonable. 

Wlwt  proofs  has  Lady  Olivia  given  of  her  affectionate  h»K  f 
She  is  at  variance  with  both  her  parents  ;  she  is  separated  frsm 
her  husband  ;  and  she  leaves  her  child  in  a  foreign  country,  tij 
be  educated  by  strangers.  Am  I  to  understand,  that  her  )sdy> 
■hip's  neglecting  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  s  wife,  sad 
amother,  are  proofs  of  an  afTectionBto  heart?  As  to  hersupetutf 
talents,  do  they  contribute  to  her  own  happiness,  or  ti 
happiness  of  others?  Evidently  not  to  her  own;  for  by  l| 
account  of  herself,  she  Is  one  of  the  most  miserable  1 

She  tells  you  that  "  she  aenl  lo  fiireiffn  elSm^ 
of  balm  Jar  a  looiinded  Jieail,  and  uiandtred  from  ( 
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halting  for  what  nopiaee  eoidd  afford."  She  talks  of  "  indeserih' 
obit  aadnesK — an  acAinff  void — on  impenetrable  priion — darknen 
riiible — dead  bodigt  chained  to  Biting  onei ;"  and  she  enhibita  all 
ihe  disordered  riimiture  of  a  "diseased  mind."  But  VQU  ssf, 
that  ttioiigb  her  powers  are  tliUB  insufScient  to  make  herself 
liappy,  thej  may  amuse  or  iDstruct  the  world ;  and  of  thb  I  am 
to  judge  by  the  letters  which  you  have  sent  me.  You  admire 
fine  writing;  so  do  I.  I  clasi  eloiinence  high  amongBl  the  fine 
arts.  But  by  eloquence  I  mean  something  mnre  than  Dr.  John- 
son defines  it  to  be,  "  the  art  of  speaking  with  fluency  and 
elegance."  This  is  an  art  which  is  now  possessed  to  a  certain 
degree  by  every  boarding-Bchool  misa.  Every  scribbling  young 
lady  can  now  string  sentences  and  sentiments  together,  and  can 
turn  a  period  harmoniously.  Upon  the  strength  of  these 
accomplifiliuients  they  commence  heroines,  and  claim  the  privi- 
leges of  the  order;  privileges  which  go  to  an  indefinite  and 
most  alarming  extent.  Every  heroine  may  have  her  own  code 
of  morality  for  her  private  tise,  and  she  is  to  be  tried  by  no 
oUiei" ;  she  may  rail  as  loudly  bi  she  pleases  "  at  [he  barharooa 
inititutionB  of  Bociely,"  and  may  deplore  "  the  inexorable  tyratmy 
of  the  English  latirs."  If  she  find  herself  involved  in  delicate 
of  crosning  duties,  she  may  break  through  any 


one,  or  all  of  thi 
prejudice. 

I  have  promised  to 
terror  which   I  feel 
friend  of  one  of  lb< 


herself  with  a  noble  contempt  of 


n  calmly ;  hut  I  cannot  repress  the 
It  the  idea  of  my  daughter's  becoming  the 
Olivia's  letters  are,  1  think,  in 
the  true  heroine  style ;  and  they  might  make  a  brilliant  figure 
in  a  certain  class  of  novels.  She  begins  vith  a  bold  exclamation 
on  "  the  misfortune  of  being  bom  a  woman  ! — the  ilave  or  th» 
ouCeatt  of  society,  conAemned  to  ineeaant  hr/pocTisi/  !"  Does  she 
mean  modesty f  Her  manly  soul  feels  it  "Ike  most  degrading 
punishment  that  omnipotent  erudly  eould  devise,  to  be  imprisoned 
in  a  female  form."  From  such  a  masculine  spirit  some  fortitude 
and  magnanimity  might  be  expected;  but  presently  she  begs  to 
be  pitied,  for  a  broken  spirit,  and  more  than  female  tendenteM 
of  heart.  I  have  observed  that  the  ladies  who  wish  to  be  men, 
me  osuall;  those  who  have  not  sufficient  strength  of  mbd  to  be 


Olivia  proeeeda  in  an  ironical  strain  to  envy,  as  "lAe  Ao; 

qf  their  tea,  thote  who  lubmit  to  he  neathei  bjf  euetoio." 

perwn*  she  atiginatixes  with  the  epithet  of  tidelet-blot 

is  the  common  tricli  of  unprincipled  women  to  affect  U 

I    thole  who  conduct  thonuelvea  with  propriety.     Prudence 

'    term   eoldaett ;  fortitude,  iaieiaibUity ;  and  regurd  to  the  ij 

of  olhere,  prejadice.     By  this  perveruon  of  terms  Ihey  w 

laugh  or  sneer  virtue  out  of  coucitenance  ;  and,  by  robbing 

of  bU  praise,  they  would  deprive  her  of  oil  iminedjale  did 

'    Conscioua  of  their   own  degradation,  they  would  lower  ^ 

thing,  and  every  body,  to  tlkejr  own  standard  :  they  wouldn 

I    you  believe,  ibnt  those  who   have  not  yielded  to  iheir  pas 

I    are  destitute  of  sensibility ;   that  the  love  which  is  not  bias 

foHh  in   glaring  culouis  ia   not  entitled  to  our  sympathy. 

■aciifice  of  ihe  atcongest  feelings  of  tbe  human  heart  to  a  ■ 

of  dulj'  is  to  be  called  mean,  or  absurd ;  but  the  thaml 

frenzy  of  passion,  exposing  itself  tP  public  gaze,  is  to  b 

object  of  admiration.     These  heroines  talk  of  strength  of  m 

but  they  forget  that  strength  of  mind  is  to  be  shown  in  reu 

their    passions,    not    in   yielding    to    them.      Without   I 

I    absolutely  of  an  opinion,  which  1  have  beard  maintained,  < 

all  virtue  is  eacrihce,  I  am  convinced  that  tbe  essential  cl 

tue  is  to  Ijear  and  forbear.     These  sentinmUl 

I    can  do  neither.     They  talk  of  sacrifices  and  generosity; 

they  are  the  veriest  egotists — the  must  selfish  ere 

Open  your  eyes,  my  dear  Leonora,  and  see  things  ai  t 
I  really  are.  Lady  Olivia  thinks  it  a  sufficient  excuse  for  si 
dtining  her  huebani),  to  say,  that  she  found  "  hia  toul  teai  iM 
■iniion  toith  here,"  She  thinks  it  an  adequate  apolt^y  ft 
ctimiQal  attacliment,  to  tell  you  that  "  the  net  wot  throw  < 
htr  heart  before  the  felt  her  danger  .-  that  all  it>  itruggtei  hM 
nopttrpve,  but  to  exhaust  her  strength." 

If  she  did  not  feel  her  danger,  she  prepared  it.  The  conn 
I  reading  which  her  ladyship  followed  was  the  certain  prepan 
I  for  her  subsequent  conduct.  She  tells  us  that  she  could 
I  endiire  "  the  coiaraon-place  of  moraiiti/,  but  lattaphynet  proi 
\t  relief."  la  these  days  a  heroine  need  not  he  ainoi 
_  but  she  must  be  a  metaphysician.  She  must  "  VMinier  M  tk 
U  labi/rinCh ;"  and  if  in  tbe  midst  of  it  she  comei  unii 


>,  ihe  miut  not  start,  though  she  have  i 

taphysics  Lady  OUtU  went  on  to  German  noveli. 
largeH  portioiw  of  blisi,  for  lho»t  rapt  moments,  tchieh 
vulgar  realiliei  lo  obSviim,"  she  owns  heiaelJ'  indeliled 
in,  who  pcomine  an  ideal  vorld  of  pteoeure,  which, 
}t  in  the  deaert,  bewildera  th«  feverish  iuagination. 
d  the  imagination  of  these  tcomen  qffeeling  to 
sceptible  than  their  hearts.  They  want  excitation  for 
rid  lenBihility,  and  they  care  not  at  what  expenie  it  h 
If  they  could  make  all  the  pleasuiea  of  life  into  one 
ley  would  swallow  it  at  a  draught  in  a  lit  of  sentimental 
rhe  mental  intemperante  that  they  indulge  in  promJ»- 
£l-Teading  deatroys  all  vigour  and  ciearness  of  judg- 
j  thing  dances  in  the  varying  medium  of  their  imBgi- 
Jophiatry  pasaea  far  reasoning ;  nothing  appears  pro- 
what  18  obscure  ;  nothing  sublime  but  what  ii  beyond 
of  mortal  comprehendun.  To  tlipir  vitiated  taste  the 
I,  which  o'ersteps  not  the  modesty  of  naturii,  appears 
iBLpid;  they  must  have  sceiiKi  and  a  coup  de 
tnd  ranting,  and  raving,  and  stubbing,  and  drowning, 
ning;  for  with  them  there  is  no  love  wiiliout  murder. 
Ir  representations,  is  indeed  a  distorted,  ridiculous, 
\ei,  from  whom  common  sense,   taste,   decency,  and 

fill  he  calm. — You  say,   my  dear  Leonora,  that  your 

has  not  been  blinded  by  Lady  Olivia's  fascinating 

but  that  you  are  strongly  influenced  in  her  favour  by 

with  which  she  has  revealed  to  you  all  her  faults. 

of  candour  in  individuals  should  he  measured  by  their 

«  shame.     When  a  woman   throws  off  all  restraint, 

;sire>  me  to  admire  her  candour,  I  am  astonished  only 

■ance.     Do  not  be  the  dupe  of  such  candour.     Lady 

Vi  a  criminal  passion,  yet  you  say  that  you  have  no 

r  innocence.     The  persuasion  of  your  uiisntpecling 

argument  r  when  you  give  nic  any  proofs  in  her 

lall  pay  them  all  due  attention.     In  the  menn  liine  I 

ly  opinion  of  those  ladies  who  place  themselves 


^ 


in  tilt  most  perilous  aitiiationi,  and  th?n   expect  you  to  bi 
them  safe. 

Olivia's  professions  of  regard  foe  you  are  indeed  eatbuti 
She  lella  j^ou,  that  "  i/mtr  power  ii  unUmiied  over  her  heart 
underiUindittg  ;  that  your  frieadehip  teould  be  to  her  Ota 
grealtel  of  eartldy  bUaingt."  May  be  lo— but  I  canootwi 
to  be  bet  friend.  With  whalever  confidence  she  makci 
anertion,  do  not  believe  that  she  has  a  heart  capahle  of  fa 
the  value  of  yoiira.  Theoe  sentimental,  uuprincipled  v 
make  the  worst  friends  in  the  world.  We  ara  often  told 
"poor  creatures.'  they  do  nobody  any  harm  but  ihenweh 
but  in  society  it  is  icarcely  possible  for  a  woman  to  do  hdl 
herself,  without  doing  harm,  to  others ;  all  her  uonnexioos 
be  involved  in  the  consequeuces  of  her  imprudenoe.  Bb 
nhat  conlidence  can  you  repose  in  them?  If  you  should  hi 
to  he  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  of  their  fancies,  do  you 
that  tliey  will  respect  you  or  your  interest,  when  they  hav 
scrupled  to  sacHhce  their  owu  to  the  gratiiicaLioii  of  theif 

Do  yon  tliink  that  the  gi 
tlioie  whom  the  strong  chains  of  prudence  could  not  hold! 

Oh  !  my  dearest  child,  forcibly  as  these  arguments  cany 
ny  mind,  I  dread  lest  your  compaagionate,  gen 
per,  should  prevent  their  reaching  your  understanding, 
lei  me  conjure  you,  by  all  tlie  respect  which  you  have  evers 
far  your  motlier's  opinions,  by  all  that  you  hold  dear  or  h 
beware  of  forming  an  iutLmaoy  with  bii  unprincipled  ■( 
Believe  me  to  be 

Totir  truly  aSectioaate  mother. 


No  doughler  ever  felt  mare  respect  for  the  opinions  of  a 

than  I  do  for  yours,  my  dearest  mother ;  but  you  have 

n  from  childhood,  required  from  me  a  blind  subi 


liftve  always  encouraged  me  to  desire  CDtivictlon.  And  now, 
nhen  the  happiness  of  another  is  at  slake,  you  will  furgive  me  if 
1  am  less  dieposed  to  yield  than  I  should  be,  I  hope,  if  my  own 
Interest  or  taste  were  alone  concerned. 

You  asif  me  what  proofs  1  have  of  Lady  Olivia's  innocence. 
Believe  me,  I  have  such  as  are  convincing  to  my  unbiassed 
judgment,  and  such  as  would  be  aufiicient  to  satisfy  all  your 
doubts,  were  I  at  libertj-  to  lay  the  whole  truth  before  you.  But 
even  to  exculpate  herself,  Olivia  will  not  ruin  in  your  opinion 
her  husband,  of  whom  you  imagine  that  she  has  noreason  to  com- 
plain. I,  who  know  how  anxious  she  is  to  obtain  yonr  esteem, 
can  appreciate  the  sacrilice  that  she  makes ;  andin  this  instance, 
as  in  many  othen,  I  admire  her  magnanimity ;  it  is  equal  to  her 
candour,  for  which  she  is  entitled  to  praise  even  by  your  own 
principles,  dear  mother:  since,  far  from  havbg  thrown  off  M 
restraint,  she  is  eJHjuiaitely  susceptible  of  shame. 

As  to  her  understanding — have  no  persons  of  great  talents  ever 
been  unfortunate  ?  Frequently  we  see  Ibat  they  have  not  been 
able,  by  all  theii  efforts  and  all  their  powers,  to  remedy  the 
defects  in  the  characters  and  tempers  of  those  with  whom  thej 
hare  unhappily  been  connected.  Olivia  married  very  young, 
and  was  unfortunately  mistalieu  in  her  choice  of  a  husband ;  on 
that  subject  1  can  only  deplore  her  error  and  its  consequences  ; 
but  Bi  to  lier  disagreements  with  her  own  family,  1  do  not  think 
bet  to  blame.  For  the  mistakes  we  make  in  the  choice  ofjovers 
or  friends  we  may  be  answerable,  but  we  cannot  be  responsible 
for  the  faults  of  the  relations  who  are  given  to  us  by  nature.  If 
we  do  not  please  them,  it  may  be  our  misfuilune ;  it  is  not 
necessarily  our  fault.  I  cannot  he  more  explicit,  without 
betraying  Lady  Olivia's  conlidence,  aud  implicating  others  in 
defending  her. 

With  respect  to  thai  attaclimenl  of  which  you  speak  with  so 
much  just  severity,  she  has  given  me  the  strongest  assurances 
that  she  will  do  every  thing  in  her  power  to  conquer  it,  .Abseuce, 
you  know,  is  the  first  and  the  most  difficult  step,  and  tliis  she  has 
taken.  Her  course  of  reading  displeases  you  :  I  cannot  defend 
it:  but  I  am  persnsded  tbat  it  is  not  a  proof  of  her  taste  being 
vitiated.  Many  people  read  ordinary  novels  as  others  take  uaoS, 
'f  from  habi^  from  the  want  of  petty  «     '      ' 


at  youmippoae,  from  the  want  of  exorbitant  or  improper  8ti 
ThoBO  who  are  unhappy  have  recaurae  to  any  trifling  omns 
thnt  can  change  the  course  ofthetr  thoughts.     I  do  not  j 
Olivia  for  having  chosen  Eiich  comforter!  b»  certain  novels, 
pity  her.  and  impute  this  choice  to  want  of  fortitude,  not 
jiravity  of  laste.     Before  she  married,  a  strict  injunctioni 
lud  upon  her  not  to  read  any  book  that  was  called  a  novel:f 
rMsed  in  her  mind  a  sort  of  perverse  curiosity.     ~ 
books  or  opinions  contraband,  the  desire   Id  read  and  cirofl 
them  is  increased ;  had  principles  are  coniequently  ai 
into  families,  and  being  kept  secret,  can  never  be  Bubject  US 
examination.     I  think  it  must  be  advantageous  to  the  righll 
of  any  question,  (hat  all  which  can  he  said  against  it  il 
openly  beard,  that  it  may  he  onawered.     I  da  not 
"Hats  when  vice  can  bgit  lier  u^nicnti;" 

for  I  know  that  virtue  has  a  tongue  to  answer  her,     Tbelj 
vice  repeats  her  assertions,  thebetter;  becauee  when  fomilit 
their  boldness  will  not  astound  the  understanding,  and  the  d 
of  novelty  will  not  bemiataken  for  the  power  of  liuth.     Wafl 
observe,  that  the  admiration  for  the  class  of  writers  tc 
allude,  though  violent  in  its  commencement,  has  abated  i 
they  have  been  more  knonn;  aud  numbers,   who  began  1 
rapture,  have  ended  with  disgust.     Persona  of  vivacious  ii 
nations,  like  Olivia,  may  be  caught  at  first  view  by  i 
has  the  appearance  of  grandeur  or  sublimity  ;  but  if  t) 
allowed  for  examination,  they  wUJ  infallibly  detect  the  d 
portions,  and  these  will  ever  afterwards  shock  their  taite :  i 
will  not  allow  leisure  for  compariaon — if  you  say,  do  uotlooj 
I    BUch  strange  objects,  the  obedient  eyes  may  turn  aside,  btO 
rebel  imaginstion   pictures  something   a   thousand  tit 
wonderful  and  charming  than  the  reality.     I  will  vi 
predict,  that  Olivia  wilt  soon  be  tired  of  the  species  of  ti 
which  she  now  admires,  and   that,   once  surfeited  with  i 
books,  and  convinced  of  their  pernicious  effects,  she  will  a 
relapse  into  the  practice  of  novel  reading. 

As  to  her  toate  for  metaphyaical  books Dear  mother,  f 

very  daring  to  differ  with  you  in  ao  many  poi 


People  may  lose  tliemaelves  in  that  labycititli ;  Iiiit  why  should 
Uiey  meet  wilii  vice  in  ihe  midst  of  it !  Tha  cliaracters  of  a 
moralist,  a  practical  moTnliet,  aod  a  nietaphjsiciun,  are  not 
incompatible,  as  we  may  see  in  many  amiable  and  illuatriuus 
examples.  To  examine  biimnn  motives,  and  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  ia  not  to  destroy  the  power  of  virtue,  or  to  increase 
the  influence  of  vice.  The  chemist,  afler  analyzing  certain 
■ubatancea,  and  after  discovering  their  constituent  parts,  can  lay 
aside  all  that  is  h etc rogen eons,  and  recompound  the  substance 
ia  a  purer  state.  From  analog}'  we  might  infer,  that  the  motives 
of  metaphysicians  ought  to  he  purer  than  those  of  the  vulgar 
and  ignorant.  To  discover  the  art  of  converting  haae  into  noble 
passions,  or  to  obtain  a  «ni^'erHa.l  remedy  for  all  mental  diseases, 
is  perhaps  beyond  the  power  of  melaphyaiciana ;  but  in  the 
pursuit,  useful  discoveries  may  be  made. 

As  to  Olivia's  letters— I  am  sarry  I  sent  them  to  you;  for  ! 
see  that  they  have  lowered,  instead  of  raising  her  in  your  opinion. 
But  if  you  criticise  letters,  written  in  openness  and  confidence  of 
heatt  to  a  private  friend,  as  if  they  were  get  before  the  Iribuual 
of  the  public,  you  ar* — may  I  say  it! — not  only  severe,  but 
unjust  ]  for  you  try  and  cnndemn  the  subjects  of  one  coimtiy  by 
the  taws  of  another. 

Dearest  mother,  be  half  as  indulgent  to  Olivia  as  you  are  to 
me:  indeed  you  arc  prejudiced  against  her;  and  because  yon 
see  some  faults,  you  think  her  whole  character  vicious.  But 
would  you  cut  down  a  tine  tree  became  a  leaf  is  withered,  or 
because  the  canket^worm  has  eaten  into  the  bud?  Even  if  a. 
main  branch  were  decayed,  are  there  not  remedies  wliieli,  skil- 
fully applied,  can  save  the  tree  from  destruction,  and  perhaps 
restore  it  to  its  pristine  beauty? 

And  now,  having  exhausted  all  my  allusions,  all  my  argument!, 
and  all  my  little  slock  of  eloquence,  1  must  come  to  a  plain 
raolter  of  fact— 

Before  I  received  your  letter  I  had  invited  Lady  Olivia  to 

spend  some  time  at  L Castle.     I  fear  that  you  will  blame 

my  precipitation,  and  I  reproach  myself  for  it,  because  I  know 
it  will  give  you  pain.  However,  though  you  will  think  me 
~  gut,  I  am  certain  you  would  rather  that  I  were  imprudent 
e  defended  Olivia  from  wVat,  Wie^wNft 


Iiunmerited  censure;  I  have  invited  her  to  m^  house;  >be 
I'accepted  my  profiered  kindness ;  to  withdraw  it  BfterwE 
W  *-ould  be  doing  her  irreparable  injury  :  it  would  confirm  all 


lying  t. 


I  tbe  world  ciin  auspect :  it  would  be  i 

D  eonvineL-d  tbut  you  are  tight,  and  I  deliver 

ThuH  I  should  betray  the  perfonwhom  1  undertook  t( 
ller  confidence  in  me,  her  having  but  for  a 
my  protection,  would  be  her  ruin.     I  could  n 


IIEUU 


Fear  nothing  for  me,  my  best,  but  too  nuxiou»,  friend.   I  mi 

do  Lady  Olivia  some  good;  the  can  do  tne  no  harm.     Shu  may 

learn   the  principles  which  you  have  taught  me;  I  can  neiH 

L  catch  from  her  any  tastes  or  bahits  which  you  would  liiBsppron. 

the  rest,  1  hazard  little  or  nothing.     The  hereditary  credit 

Vvhieh  I  enjoy  in  my  malenial  right  enables  me  to  assist  olhen 

f  without  injuring  myself. 

Your  affectionate  daughter, 


LETTiiR  VIII. 


LETTER  I.\. 


PaEriHE  yourself,  my  ever  dear  and  charming  Gabrielle,  &im 

the  torments  of  jealousy.     Know,  that  si 

I  have  formed  a  new  friendsliip  with  a,  woman  who  is  i 

ia  the  extreme,  who  \w.i  d\atme4  me  t^  fhx  simpUt 


«  and  the  gcneruui  seniibillty  of  bei  heart.  Her  chatocCei 
)  reserved :  yet  even  this  defect  has  perhaps 
Bed  her  power  over  my  imaginatioii,  and  iiunsequeiitly 
y  affections.  I  know  not  by  what  magic  she  lias  obtained 
t  she  has  already  an  ascendancy  over  me,  uiiicU  would 
I  astoDiBh  yon,  who  know  my  wayward  fanciea  and  inde- 

!  I  confMs  my  heart  ta  weat  indeed ;  and  1  fear  that  all 
nrer  of  friendship  and  philosophy  combined  will  never 
)  it  niSiciently.  Oh,  Gsbrielle  !  how  can  I  hope  to 
e  from  my  soul  that  attachment  whicii  has  marked  the 
y  destiny  for  years?  Yet  such  courage,  such  cruel 
9  required  of  me,  and  of  euch  I  have  boasted  myself 

Lady  Leonora  L ,  my  new  friend,  hoa,  by  all  the 

Ih  eloquence  of  virtue,  obtained  from  nie  s  promise,  which, 
I  (hall  not  have  tlie  fortJCii'de  to  keep — but  1  must  make 

—Forbid  R  •  •  •  to  write  to  me Yea !  I  have 

n  the  words Forbid  R  •  ■  •  to  write  lo  me Forbid 

fc  think  of  me 1  will  do  more — if  possible  I  will  forbid 

If  henceforward  to  think  of  him— to  tliink  of  love — Adieu, 
-^All  ihe  illusions  of  life  are  over,  and  a  dreary 
if  future  existence  lies  hefore  me,  terminated  only  by  the 

.    To-morrow  1  go  to  L Castle,  with  feelings  which  1 

Hnpare  only  to  those  of  the  unfortunate  La  Vullierc  when 
■nonnced  Iier  lover,  and   resolved   to   bury  heraelf  in  a 
— Ataal  why  have  not  t  the  resource  of  devotion? 
Your  unhappy 


my  travels !— Not  I,  my  dear  friend.     The  world  ihnll 

have  the  pleasure  of  laughing  at  General  B 'b  trip  to 

Before  a  man  seta  ahout  lo  inform  others,  he  should 
only  the  iiuface  but  the  bottom  of  things;  he 
not  only  a  e»e  d'oueait,  bnt  (to  v^i 


^ 


naval  commBnder'a  expressioD)  a  vue  de  piHoon  of  liit  m\ 
Bj  this  time  you  must  have  heard  enough  of  Ihe  Louvre 
the  Tuilleries,  and  TersuilleB,  and  le  petit  Xiian 
CSoiid — and  you  have  had  enough  of  pictures  and  i 
you  know  all  that  can  be  known  of  fionapsrtg,  by  eeeiag  hi 
H  review  or  a  levee  ;  and  the  fashionable  beau 
characters  of  the  hour  have  all  passed  and  repassed  ihiongh 
magic  lantern-  A  fresh  sho'winan  might  make  his  figurei  si 
more  correct,  or  a  little  more  in  leughabie  c: 
ooulil  produce  nothing  nevr.  Alas  !  there  is  nothing  new  n 
the  Bun.  Nothing  remaiua  Tor  the  modem*,  but  to  praetiu 
oldest  foiliea  the  newest  ways.  Would  you,  for  the  sake  of; 
female  friends,  know  the  fashionafale  dress  of  a  Parisian  elefl 
tee  Seneca  on  the  transpafent  vestments  of  the  Roman  ll 
who,  like  these  modem  bellei,  were  generous  in  the  dis[^ 
their  charms  to  the  public.  No  doubt  these  French  republics 
act  npon  the  true  Spartan  prinriple  of  modesty :  tliey  take 
moat  eflicacions  method  to  prevent  their  influence  from  beipg 
great  over  the  imaginations  of  men,  by  renouncing  all 
inaidiouB  reserve  which  alome  can  render  even  beauty  p 
nentiy  dangerous. 

Of  the  cnielties  of  the  revolution  I  oaii  tell  you  nothing  i 
The  public  have  been  steeped  up  to  the  lips  in  blood,  i 
surely  had  their  fill  of  horrors. 

But,  my  dear  friend,  you  say  that  I  must  he  able  to  j{ 
just  view  of  the  present  state  of  Frencli  society,  and  o 
best  parts  of  it,  because  I  have  not,  like  some  of  my  oountryi 
hurried  about  Paris  from  one  spectacle  to  another,  seen 
opera,  and  the  plny-honsea,  and  the  masked  balls,  aod 
gaming-houses,  and  the  women  of  the  Palais  Royal,  ■ 
liotiB  of  all  sorts ;  gone  through  the  usual  routine  of  pre^eati 
and  public  dinners,  drunk  French  nine,  damned  Fi 
cookery,  and  "come  home  content."  I  have  certainly  « 
voiu'ed  in  employ  my  time  better,  and  have  had  the  { 
fortune  to  be  admitted  into  the  best  pritjate  societiei  in  F 
ise  were  composed  of  the  remans  of  the  French  nobilit 
1  of  tetters  and  science,  and  of  families,  who,  without  ii 
fering  in  politics,  devote  themselves  to  domestic  dutiei 
r  and  social  pleasures.     The  hi^ppy  hours  I  ) 


in  ihii  society  can  never  he  forgotten,  and  the  kindness  I  have 
received  hoE  made  ita  full  impreBsion  upon  an  honest  English 
bean.  T  will  never  disgrace  the  conliiience  of  my  friends,  by 
drawing  their  efaaructers  for  tlie  public. 

Cxsar  in  all  hia  glacy,  and  all  his  deapotism,  could  not,  with 
impunity,  force  a  Roman  knight'  to  go  upon  the  stage:  but 
modem  anecdote-mongers,  more  crutl  and  insolent  tiian  Cssar, 
force  their  friends  of  all  ugei  and  sexes  to  appear,  and  speak, 
and  act,  for  the  nmuiement  or  deriaion  of  the  public. 

My  dear  friend,  is  not  my  resolution,  never  to  favour  the 
world  with  my  tour,  well  grounded  !  I  hope  tha,t  I  have  proved 
to  your  satisfaction,  tliat  I  could  tell  people  nothing  but  what  I 
do  not  uuderstand,  or  what  is  not  worth  telling  them,  or  what 
has  been  told  them  a  hundred  times,  or  what,  aa  a  gentleman,  I 
am  bound  not  to  puhliili. 


I 


Yours  truly. 


-  Coette. 


VPhrawDSHiF,  my  amiable  and  interesting  Gabrielle,  ia  n 
affair  of  the  heart  than  of  the  head,  more  the  instinct  of  taite 
^an  the  ehoice  of  reason.  With  me  the  heart  is  no  longer 
touched,  when  the  imagination  ceases  to  be  charmed.  Explain 
to  me  this  metaphyiioal  phenomenon  of  my  nature,  and,  for 
your  reward,  1  will  quiet  your  jealousy,  hy  confessing  without 
oompimcdon  what  now  weighs  on  my  conscience  terribly.  I 
begin  to  feel  that  1  can  never  love  this  English  friend  as  I  ought- 
She  is  too  Eiigluh — far  too  English  for  one  who  has  known  the 
charms  of  French  ease,  vivacity,  and  aenlimenti  for  one  who 
has  seen  the  bewitching  Gabrielle'i  infinite  variety. 

Leonora  has  just  the  figure  and  face  that  you  would  picture 
to  yourself  for  une  belle  Anglaise  ;  and  if  our  Milton  comes  into 


I  youT  luemoiy,  you  might  repent,  far  Ihc  quotation  le 
~  e  for  a  foreigner. 


^ 


Bat  then  it  is  grace  wliich  saye  Dothiag,  a  lieaven  only  III 
hlMbantl,  the  dignity  more  of  &  matron  than  of  s  herobe,! 
lore  that  might  have  suited  £ve  before  she  had  seen  thi 
Leonora  is  certainly  a  beauty  ;  but  then  a  beauty  nho 
know  her  power,  and  who,  consequently,  can  make  no 
ke\  ilx  full  eNtent.     She   ia  not    unlike   your    beautiful  Po 
Princess,  but  she  has  none  of  the  charming  Anaslasia'a  ilteiUl 
lotl,  silent  languor,  to  brilliant,  eloqaenl. 
I.     All  the  gestures  and  atlitudei  of  Auastasia  arethM 
tMte  and  sentiment;  Leonora's  are  simply  those  of  nature. 
btUe  nature,   but  not  le  beau  ideal.     Willi  a  figure  that 
grace  any  court,  or  shine  upon  any  stage,  she   usually  e 
rocm  without  producing,  or  thinking  of  producing,  any  sen 
she  moves  often  without  seeming  to  have  any  other  in 
than  to  change  her  place ;  and  her  fine  eyes  generally  look 
tiloy  were  jnade  only  to  see  with.     At  times  she  certainly  h 
mtral  expressive  and  intelligent  counteuaitce.     I  have 
face  enlightened  by  the  lire  of  genius,  and  shaded  by  tha 
qtUHte  touches  of  sensibility;  but  all  this  is  merely  cdledl 
by  the  occasion,  and  vauishes  before  it  is  noticed  by  h 
company.     Indeed,  the  full  radiance  of  her  beauty  or 
wit  seldum  shines  upon  any  one  hot  her  husband.     The  k 
«nd  spectators   ore  forgotten.      Heavens  I    what   a  difiec 
between  the  effect  which  Leonora  and  Gabtielle  produce! 
to  do  her  justice,  much  of  this  arises  from  the  differi 
MttiMt  of  French  and  English  society.     In   Paris   the  iu 
details  of  domestic  life  are  judiciously  kept  behind  the  M 
and  women   appear  as   heroines   upon   the  stage  with  all 
advantages  of  decoration,  to  listen  to  the  language  of  lovf, 
tn   receive   the   homage   of  public   admiration.      In   £n^ 
ftnllantry  is  not  yet  ti/iteMaltxed,  and  our  sex  look  ui 
families   than   to  n'bat  is   called  society  fur  the  luppttH 
existence.     And  yet  the  affection  of  mothers  fur  their  oU 
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"lA  women.     In  England,  ladies  do  not  talk  of  th^  tenliment 

.iiiitentily  iritii  thai  elegance  and  aensibitity  nith  nhicli  you 
::iti:ite  upon  it  continually  in   conTcraation.      Tliey  lit^rAlly 
'   'rj  bonnei  mersj  defamillr,  not  from  the  impulse  of  ecnliment, 
'iierely  from  an  early  instilled  sense  of  duty,  for  which  they 
'Lve  little  credit.     However,  they  devote  their  Uvea  to  their 
.:iiiri;u,  and  those  who  have  the  misfoirtune  to  be  tlieir  iutiuiata 
::Js  are  doomed  lo  sea  them  half  the  day,  or  all  day  long,  go 
:iii;;li  the  pnrt  of  the  good  mother  in  all  its  diurnal  monotony 
'  i.-iuns  and  caresses.     All  this  may  be  vastly  light — it  is  a 
,  ■,  it  i«  lo  tiresome.     For  my  part  I  cannot   conceive   how 
'^!is  of  superior  taite  and  talents  can  submit  to  it,  unless  It 
'  'rj  make  themselves  a  reputation,  and  that  you  knov  is  done 
Itv  "titing  and  talking  on  the  general  principles,  not  by  sub- 
milling  to  the  minute  details  of  education.     The  great  painter 
ikelrlicf  the   outline,   and  touches    the  priniipa!  features,  but 
ieares  the  subordinate  drudgery  of  BUiug  up  the  parts,  finishing 
lltp  draper;',  &c,,  to  inferior  hands. 

Upon  recollec^on,  in  my  favourite  "  Sorrows  of  Werter,"  the 
iiiraine  is  represented  cutting  bread  and  butler  far  a  group  of 
Ehlldren  :  I  admire  this  simplicity  in  Goethe ;  'tis  one  of  the 
■tcrels  by  which  he  touches  the  heart.  Simplicity  is  delightful 
bj  way  of  variety,  but  always  simplicity  ia  worse  than  tot^owt 
fertlrix.  Children  in  a  novel  or  a.  drama  are  charming  little 
i-rtatures:  but  in  real  life  they  are  often  insufTerahle  plagues. 
What  becomes  of  them  in  Paris  I  know  not;  but  I  am  sure  that 

ind  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  society  if  English  children  were  oa 
intDdible  and  invisible.  These  things  strike  me  sensibly  upon 
ny  return  to  England,  after  so  long  an  absence.  Surely,  by 
Diiani  of  the  machinery  of  masters,  and  governesses,  and  schools, 
llie  manufacture  of  education  might  be  carried  on  without 
UMommoding  thoiie  who  desire  to  see  only  the  fiiiiahed  produc- 
tian.  Here  I  find  the  daughter  of  an  English  duke,  a  woman  in 
llif  firBl  bloom  of  youth,  of  the  highest  pretensions  iti  point  of 
>,  beauty,  fuabion,  ucoomplishments,  and  talents,  devoting 
!i'  lu  the  education  of  two  children,  oqihans,  lefl  to  her 
To  take  clinrge  of  orphans  is  n  good 


,  tai  hem  after  boor,  to  mere  children  ?  Leoiiiii 
oaljr  faun  a  iiatiai  et  dntr.  Now,  in  my  opiiuH 
when  gtnertidn  bccamn  dolj  it  atrntet  to  be  rirtue.  Vint 
teipiiret  frce-vUl ;  dntir  imjtliei  ujuitiaint.  ^1^tue  nsU  fnx 
llie  impulw  of  the  tnumenl.  and  nenr  liies  or  ia  tired;  do! 
dnidgei  OQ  in  ci>nsei|neDce  of  irAedioD,  and,  veiaj  hcitel 
it  beholden.  Dutv,  alva^  laborious,  never  on  l 
and  what  ii  not  pteeM  in  wcanan  cannot  be  uuDhl 
it,  m}-  Hmiable  Gabrielle !  But  I  reprvacb  injsetf  Cur  > 
have  vricien.  Leonora  ii  mj  friend — besides,  I  am  nill 
obliged  to  her,  and  for  the  iinirerw  would  I  not  hini 
to  her  dJBadrantage.  Indeed  she  is  a  most  excellent, 
character,  and  it  ia  the  mixfartune  of  your  Olivia  not  lo  Iti 
perfection  si  the  ought. 

My  charmiog  and  interesliog  Gabrielle,  I  am  more  out ' 
humour  vith  myself  iban  you  cao  conceive ;  for  in  spite  «fi 
that  leason  and  giaticude  arge,  I  fear  I  cannot  prefer  the  innp 
virtues  of  Leonora  to  the  lively  graces  of  Gabrielle. 

Aa  to  the  cold  husband,  Mr.  L ,  1  neither  know  nor  ii 

to  know  any  thing  of  him  ;  but  I  live  in  hopes  of  an  agreeal 

and  interesting  accession  to  our  society  to-day,  from  the  anil 

of  Leonora's  intimate  friend,  a  young  widow,  whose  hnsbaod 

understand  was  a  man  of  a  harsh  temper :  she  has  gone  thnXf 

severe   trials  with  surprising  fortitude ;  and   though   I  do  t 

know  her  history,  I  am   persuaded  it  must  be  interesting.    J 

fluredly  this  husband  could  never  have  been  the  man  oft 

•ice,  and  of  course  she  must  have  hod  some  secret  uuhap 

ichment,  whicii  doubtless  preyed  upon  her  spirits.     Probal 

object  of  her  affection,  in  despair  at  her  marriage,  pligU 

faitli  unfortunately,  or  possibly  may  hove  fallei 

constancy.     I  am  al)  impatience  to  see  her.     Her  huabiil 

ne  was  so  ruggedly  English ,  that  1  am  sure  you  would  ne 

able  lo  pronounce  it,  especially  if  you  only  saw  it  writb 

irefore  I  shall  always  to  you  call  her  Helen,  a  name  trhici 

pleasing-  lo  the  ear,  and  more  promising  to  the  u 

able  tr)  prevail  upon  Leonora  to  describe  ! 
ictty  ;  she  says  only,  that  she  lovea  HdeO 
ise  her  beforehand.     My  busy  fancy  li>S|  hi 
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ever,  bodied  forth  her  form,  and  pninted  her  in  the  most  am 

I md  enchanting  colours.  Hark!  Bhe  is  just  arrived.  Adiei 
na  now  hadlhe  honour  of  spending  nearly  a  week  in  the 
ty  of  ihe  i^elebrateit  enchantress,  Lady  Olivia,  you  will 
■ally  expect  that  I  should  he  much  improved  in  the  art  of 
, ;  but  before  I  eoine  to  my  improvements  I  must  tell  you, 

«bat  will  be  rather  more  interealing,  thi(.t  Leonora  is  perfectly 
well  and  happy,  and  that  I  hare  the  deer  delight  of  e!:daiming 
ten  tiniea  an  hour,  "  Ay,  just  an  1  thought  it  would  be ! — Juat 
«uch  a  wife,  just  such  a  mistress  of  a  family  I  knew  she  would 

"  Not  to  admire,"  is  an  art  or  a  precept  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  practise  much  since  1  came  here.  Some  philosophers  tell 
as  that  admiration  ia  not  only  a  silly  hut  a  fatiguing  state  of 
mind ;  and  1  suppose  ihnt  nothing  could  have  preserved  my 
mind  from  being  tired  to  death,  but  the  quantity  of  bodily  exer- 
cise which  1  have  taken.  I  could,  if  1  pleased,  give  you  a  plan 
and  elevation  of  this  castle.  Kay,  1  doubt  not  but  I  could  stand 
an  examination  in  the  catalogue  of  the  pictures,  or  the  inventory 
of  the  furniture. 

You,  Helen  ! — you  who  could  not  remember  the  colour  of  Lady 
N'         'a  "no  curtains  after  you  had  seen  them  at  least  a  hundred 

Lady  N— ■ —  was  indifferent  to  me,  and  how  could  1  hang  up 
her  curtains  in  my  memory!  By  what  could  they  hold?  Do 
you  not  iinow,  Margaret  ....  all  the  fine  things  that  I  could 
gay,  and  that  quartos  have  said  before  me,  about  thi 
of  ideas  and  sensationi,  &c.  !  Those  we  lave  imparl 
resting  nhjuets  the  power  of  pleasing,  as  the  magnet  ■ 
metal  its  attractive  inHuence. 
U  Mr.  L \raa  Leonora's  lover  I  ne-jet  W's.ei.VmvTO.ij^ti. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  call  him  inert.     I   always  knew  that  he  fa 
many  excellent  qualitiei ;  but  there  was  nothing  ii 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  me,  and  there  was  something  in  hb  ch»- 
I  tacter  that  I  did  not  thoroughly  understand ;  yet,  a' 
I   become  I*onora's  husband,  1  find  ray  understanding  much  it 
proved,  and  1  dare  gay  it  will  soonbeaa  far  enlarged,  that  1  til 
comprehend  him  perfectly. 

Leonora  has  almost  persuaded  me  to  like  Lady  OlirlB. 

to  laugh  at  her  would  be  impoaaible.     I  wish  you  could  a 

way  in  which  we  go  on  together.     Our  first  setting  qui 

have  diverted  you.    Enter  Lady  Olivia  breathleaa,  with  ai 

theatric    expectation — advances    to    embrace   Helen, 

laughing  with  Leonora — her  back  turned  towards  the  aide  oftbc 

~  at    which   Olivia   enters — Olivia    pauses  suddenly,  i 

ures  Heien  aith  a  long  look.     What  passes  in  Lady  Olifi^ 

lind  at  this  moment  1  do  not  know,  but  I  guess  tliat  she  ij 

•Sisappointed  woefully  by  my  oppearanCB.     After  son 

iraa  recovered,  by  Leonora's  assistance,   from  her  r 

I  presently  began  to  admire  my  vivacity,  and  to  find  out  that  1 

i  Clarissas  Miaa   Howe— no,    I   was    Lady    G.~no,  I  wa. 

I  fieloiae'a  Clara :   but  I,   choosing  to  be  myself,   and  inaisdng 

I  lipon  being  an  original,  sunk  again  visibly  and  rapidly  in  Oljria'i 

L,  till  I  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  ntAody.     Leo- 

KBOra  again  kindly  interposed  to  save  me  from  annihilatioa  ;  anii 

interval  of  an  hour  or  two  dedicated  to  letter- writing. 

sdy  Olivia  returned  and  seated  herself  beside  me,  resolved  lo 

^ecide  what  manner  of  woman  1  was.     Certain   novels  are  th> 

touchstones  of  feeling  and   intellect  with   certain   ladiea. 

tily  I  was  not  well  read  in  these  ;  and  in  the  i|uesDons  putd 
Lse  from  these  sentimental  statute-books,  I  gave  strange  JH^^ 
I,  often  for  the  husband  or  parents  against  the  heroine.  J 
P  did  not  even  admit  the  plea  of  destiny,  irresistible  [ 
[  tniratnement,  as  in  all  cases  sufficient  excuse  for  ali  erron  ■ 
Moreover,  I  exotled  astoniihment  by  calling  things  I 
obsolete  names.  I  called  a  manied  woman's  having  s 
crtme.'  Then  1  was  no  judge  of  virtues,  for  I  thought  a  w: 
making  an  intimate  frienil  of  her  husband's  mist 
lous  and  mean  ;  but  this  1  was  told  is  the  heiglit  of  delicacy  M 
genecoaty,      1   could  not  ^etcevje  ft\e  ■jxu^mjivj   of  a  i 


«t 

r  a  vraman's  having  a 
B  attachment  for  half  a  doaen  lavers :  and  1  owned  thai  I 
Mt  wish  divorce  could  be  as  easily  obtained  ia  England  as  in 
nee.  All  which  proved  thut  1  have  never  been  out  of 
jland — a  great  misfortune  !  I  dare  lay  it  will  eoon  he  di»- 
ercd  that  women  as  well  ai  madeira  cannot  be  good  for  any 
ig  till  ibey  have  crossed  the  line.  But  besides  the  obloquy  of 
ling  lived  only  tn  the  beat  company  in  England,  I  was  furtber 
jnoed  by  the  discovery,  that  I  am  deplorably  ignorant  of 
(•physics,  and  have  tiever  been  enlightened  by  any  philsn- 
opic  transcendental  foreign  professor  of  humanity.  Pro- 
ndly   humiliated,   and  not   having  yet   taken  the  lirst  step 

k knowledge,  the  knowing  that  I  was  ignorant,  I  was 
f  upon  my  sad  fate,  when  Lady  Olivia,  putting  her  hand 
•boulder,  summoned  me  into  the  court  of  love,  there  in 
proper  person  to  answer  tucli  questioni  as  it  should 
r  ladyship  to  ask.  For  instance : — "  Were  you  ever  in 
T ! — How  often  ? — When  ? — Where  ? — .4nd  witli  whom  f" 
Silver  having  stood  a  erosft-exanii nation  in  public  upon  these 
ma,  I  was  not  quite  prepared  to  reply ;  and  I  was  accused  of 
ingevasive  answers,  and  convicted  of  blushing.     Mr.  L         , 

0  vas  present  at  this  examination,  enjoyed,  in  his  grave  way, 
astanisbment  and  contusion,  but  said  not  one  word.  I  rallied 
(pints  and  my  wits,  and  gave  some  answers  which  gained  the 

ile  of  the  court  on  my  side. 

Prom  these  >pecimans  you  may  guess,  my  dear  Margaret,  how 

1  this  lady  and  I  are  likely  to  agree.  I  shall  divert  myself 
r  absurdities  without  scruple.  Yet  notwithstanding 
mcy  of  these,  Leonora  persuades  me  to  think  well  of 

idecd  I  am  so  happy  here,  tliat  it  wmdd  be  a  difficult 

it  prevent  to  make  me  think  ilL  of  any  body.     The  good 

i{f  which  Leonora  sees  in  her,  are  not  yet  visible  to  my 

A  Leonora's  visual  orb  is  so  cleared   with  charity  and 

n  discern  what  is  not  revealed  to  vulgar  sight. 

e  very  germ,  she  discovers  the  minute  form  of  the  per- 

ne  Oiivia  will.  I  hope,   in  tinie,   blow  out  iu  full 

Yours  affectionately, 


1 

■     p«" 
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Gabrielle  !  this  Helen  ia  not  pceciaely  the  person 
expected,     Inelead  of  being  a  dejected  beauty,  the  ii  gU 
and  gaiety. 

I  ahuutd  like  her  better  if  the  were  a  little 

a  tinge  of  melanchoiy  vould,  in  her  ■ituation,  Wi 

becoming  and  natural.     My  imagination  woa  quite  dirappc' 

n  I  beheld  the  quidtneaa  of  her  eyea  and  frequenoy  of 

its.     Even  her  mode  of  showing  oiTectioii  to  Leonon 

such  as  could  please  me.     Thia 

d,   that  she   has  paid  Leonora  since  her  marriage: 
friends  have  been  separated  for  many  month?. — I  was 
at  their  meeting ;  but  I  came  inia  the  room  a  few  minute* 
Heltn'i  arrival,  and  I  should  have  thought  tliat  they  had 
one  another  hut  yesterday.     ThU  di^ar  Helen  was  quite  at 
and  at  home  in  a  few  momenta,  and  seemed  as  if  she  had 
living  with  ub  for  years.     I  make  allonaiice  for  the  ease  of 
bred  people.     Helen  has  lived   much   in  the   world,    anc 
polished   manners.     Bnt   the   heart — the  heart   is  Buperior  ts 
politeness  ;  and  even  ease,  in  some  situations,  Bhows  a  want  ni 
the  delicate  tart  of  sentiment.     In  a  auuilar  situation  I  ihonU 
have  been  eilent,  entranced,  absorbed  in  my  sensations — ovei- 
come  by  them,  perhaps  dissolved  in  tears.     But  in  Helen  then 
appeared  no  symptoms  of  real  sensibility — nothing  chatacterisuf 
— nothing  profound — uothing  concentrated  :   it  was  all  n^ei- 
iiciol,  and  evaporated  in  the  common  may.     I  was  provoked  tn 
see  Leonora  satisfied.     She  assures  me  that  Helen  has  uncom- 
monly strong  affections,  and  that  her  character  rather  exceeds 
than  is  deficient  in  enthusiasm.     Possibly  ;  but  1  am 
that  Helen  is  in  no  danger  of  becoming  romantic.     Pi 
being  abstracted,  1  never  saw  any  one  seem  more  interested 
eager  about  every  present  occurrence — pleased, 
nesa,  with  every  passing  trifle,     I  oonfens  that  . 
of  thia  world  for  me.     But  I  will  if  possible  suspend  my  jud|- 
ment,  and  study  her  a  few  hours  longer,  before   I  give  yoii  nj 
definitive  opinion. 


[  it  oloielf,  and  diicover  that  every  line  is  fonned  of  graii 
gold,  almoPt  imperceptibly  Rne.  I  am  glad  that  the  "small  ii 
caurtesiea  of  life"  have  been  hailed  by  one  seDtimental  si 
at  least.  The  minor  virtues  are  not  to  he  despised,  even  in  d 
parison  with  the  most  exalted.  The  comnion  rose,  I  have  o 
thought,  need  not  be  aBbamed  of  itself  even  io  company  i 
the  hiiest  exotics  in  a  hothouse ;  and  I  remember,  that  j 
brother,  in  one  of  bis  letters,  observed,  that  the  common  o 
makes  a  very  respectable   figure,  even  in  the  grand  Park 

•  Hsiembly  of  all  the  stuffed  birds  and  beasts  in  the  univene. 
is  a  glorioua  thing  to  have  a  friend  who  wiU  jump  into  a  w 
or  down  a  precipice,  to  save  one's  life ;  hut  as  I  do  not  inti 
to  tumble  down  precipices,  or  to  throw  myself  into  the  wi 
above  half  a  dozen  times,  I  would  rather  have  for  my  foei 
persons  who  would  not  reserve  their  kindiiess  wholly  for  tl 
grand  occasions,  but  who  could  conileecend  to  make  me  hk] 
every  day,  and  all  day  long,  even  hy  acliona  not  sufflciel 
nihlime  to  be  recorded  in  history  or  romance. 

Do  not  infer  from  this  that  I  think  Leonom  would  hi 
,  make  great  sacrifices.     I   have   bad    sufficient   experieneg 

»her  fortitude  and  active  courage  of  mind  in  the  moat  tryuig  i 
eumstances,  whilst  many  who  talked  mote  stoutly,  ahrunltfr 
eomtaillinr/  themselves  by  acdons. 
Some  maxini'maker  eays,  that  past  misfortunes  are  good 
nothing  but  to  he  forgotten.  I  am  not  of  his  opinion :  I  th 
that  they  are  good  to  make  us  know  our  winter  from  our  suhm 
friends,  and  to  make  us  feel  for  those  who  have  sustained  ni 
adversity,  that  most  pleasurable  sensation  of  the  human  mini 
gratitude. 

But  I  am  straying  unawares  into  the  province  of  sentiiH 

II  where  I  am  such  a  stranger  that  I  shall  inevitably  lose  my  » 

^H    especially  as  I  am  too  proud  to  take  a  guide.     Lady  Olivia  " 

^^B  may  perhaps  be  very  fond  of  Leonora :  and  as  she  has  eie<7 

^^^B  lioisihie  cause  to  be  so,  it  is  but  reasonable  and  charitable  '" 

^^f  luppoae  tliat  she  ia :  but  I  should  never  guess  it  by  her  maimer.      | 

She  speaks  of  her  friendship  sometimes  in  the  most  romuiti^H 

style,  hut  often  makes  obgcrvations  upon  Ike  enaiabla  cooIlif^H 

and  imperturbabHilg  of  Ltoiiora'l  d'upoiition,   which  convmt^H 

^^    mo  that  she  does  not  undent^nd  U  iiv  the  leaaL     Tfaoie  irbo^^^ 


feel,  always  pitch  tbeii  expressions  too  liigh  or  Ion 
»f  people  bellnw,  or  apeak  in  a  whisper.  But  1  may  be 
n  my  suBpicioni  of  Olivia  ;  Ivr  to  do  Ihe  lady  jmtice, 
adour  would  sey,  «he  is  so  affected,  that  it  \»  difHculc 
bat  ibe  reaily  feels.  Those  wlio  put  on  cougH  occa- 
re  suspected  of  weariug  it  constantly,  and  never  have 
for  iheit  natoral  colour  j  presently  they  become  sa 
I  to  common  rouge,  that,  mistaking  scarlet  fur  pale 
penist  in  laying  on  more  and  more,  till  they  are  like 


LETTER  XV. 


; !  I  have  found  it !  dear  Gabrielle,  reji 
ITe  solved  the  metaphysical  problem,  which  perplexed 
lly,  and  now  I  am  once  more  at  peace  with  myself. 
lovered  tiie  reason  why  I  cannot  love  Leonora  ai  she 
be  loved — she  has  obliged  me ;  and  the  nnture  of 
It  such,  that  it  supposes  supenority  on  one  aide,  and 
ly  destroys  the  equality,  the  freedom,  the  ease,  the 
frieudahip.  Gratitude  weighs  upon  one's  heart  in 
to  the  delicacy  of  its  feelings.  To  minds  of  an 
art  it  may  be  pleasurable,  for  with  (hem  it  is  suffi- 
lile  to  he  calm ;  but  in  souls  af  a  superior  cast,  it  is  a 
gainful  sensation,  because  it  is  too  strong  ever  to  be 


Beyond,  "l«  agon  j." 

part,  the  very  dread  that  i  shall  not  be  thought 
deprives  me  of  the  power  to  speak 
r,you  know,  extinguishes  aJfection;  and  of  all  feari, 
not  being  sufficiently  gratefVil,  operatea  tlie 


lught  I 

fearj,  J 


powerfuliy.     Tbtis  Benaibilily  deatroys  itself. — Gradoua  Hi 

In  the  nature  of  the  obligation  with  wliich  Leonoi 
oppressed  my  heart,  there  is  something'  peculiarlj  blunili 
Upon  my  reluni  to  this  country,  1  found  Ihe  maliguan 
acando!  bent  upon  destioying  my  reputBtion.  You  bar 
idea  of  tbe  miserable  force  of  prejudice  which  Itill  preTail* 
There  are  some  women  who  emancipate  themselvea,  but 
unluckily  they  are  not  in  sufScient  Dumhers  to  keep  each 
in  countenance  in  public.  One  would  not  choase  to  be 
to  tbe  Bociety  of  people  who  cannot  go  to  court,  though  eo 
th^take  the  lead  elsewhere.  Wc  are  full  half  a  centiiijb 
jou  in  civiliKBtion ;  and  your  revolution  has,  I  find,  afford 
our  stiifened  moralists  inconlrovertibh  arguments  against  I: 
cf  opinion  or  conduct  in  either  sex. 

1  was  thunderstruck  when  I  saw  the  grave  and  reptdsii 
of  all  ray  female  acquaintance.  At  first  I  attributed  every 
that  was  strange  and  disagreeable  to  English  r 
I  had  retained  a  suiltcieiitly  fonnidable  idea  :  but  1  prei 
found  that  there  was  some  other  cause  which  kept  a!)  Eheai 
consciences  at  a  distance  from  my  atmosphe 

Would  j'ou  believe  it!  I  aaw  myself  upon  the  point  of 

quite  excluded  from  good  society.     Leonora  saved  d 

imminent  danger.     Voluntarily,  and  I  must  say  nobly,  i 

gracefully,  Leonora  came  IVirward  in  my  defence.     Vauijui 

her  natural  English   timidity,  she  braved  the  eyes,  and  Ic 

and  advice  of  all  the  prudes  and  old  dowagers  my  el 

amongtrt  whom  I  may  count  the  superannuated  Duchei 

mother,  tbe  proudest  dowager  now  living.     When  I  appeal 

public  with  a  personage  of  Leonora's  unblemished  reput 

Iji  icandal,  much  against  her  will,  was  forced  to  be  ailenl,  i 

I^H        was  to  he  taken  for  granted  that  I  was,  in  the   langn 

^^H      prudery,  perfectly  innocent.     Leonora,  to  be  consistent  m 

^^H      neas,  or  to  complete  her  triumph  in  the  face  of  the  w 

^^H      me  to  accompany  her  to  the  country. 1  have  noi 

^^1       weeks  at  this  superb  castle.     Heaven  is  my  witness 
^^H        with  a  heart  overflowing  nith    affection ;    but  the  p 
^^H       agooiziug  sense  of  humiliation  mixed  with  my  teoderest 
^^B      meats,  and  all  became  hittemesi  iniuSerable. 


DU,  and  perhspB   you  aloD< 

lii-liiiga.      AiHea  ! — pity   mi 

'  i[  am  1  laying !  where  ai 


upon   earlli,  can  undecstand  my 

—I   inliat  not   ask   yoa   a  single 

[  write  the  name  for  ever  d«ar^ 

■■  my  promises! — Adieu  ! — Adieu! 

Yuilv  unbap]>y 


LETTER  XVI. 


Jul7  IGth. 

A<  I  bsve  never  thought  it  my  duty  in  this  mortal  life  to  mourn 

'■  r  ihe  abBUrdities  of  my  fella v-creatures,  I  sliould  now  enjoy 

pleasure  of  laughing  at  Lady  Olivia,  if  my  propensity  were 

rlii>Gked  by  a  serious   apprehension  that  she  will   injure 

'Kura's  happiness.     From  tbe  most  generous  motives,  dear 

"i"ifn  is  continually  anxiouB  to  loothe  her  mind,  to  persuade 

ii^ason  her  into  common  sense,  to  re-establiijb  her  in  public 

iiiiioQ,  and  lo  make  her  happy.     But  I  am  convinced  that 

Lady  Olivia  never  will  have  common  sense,  and  consequently 

never  can  be  happy.     Twenty  times  a.  day  I  wish  her  at  the 

■nllpodes,  fur  I  dread  lest  Leonora  should  he  implicated  in  her 

tdain,  and  involved  in  her  misery. 

Lut  night  this  foolish  woman,  who  unluckily  is  graced  with 
lit  tlie  [loner  of  words,  poured  forth  a  iine  declamation  in  favour 
of  divorce.  In  vain  Leonora  reasoned,  expoalulated,  blushed, 
Iddy  Olivia  cannot  blush  for  herself;    and   though  both   Mr, 

L and  !  were  present,  she  persisted  with  that  vehemence 

wSich  betrays  personal  interest  in  an  argument.  I  suspect  that 
>lie  is  going  to  try  to  obtain  s  divorce  from  her  husband,  that 
■h'  may  marry  her  lover.  Consider  the  consequences  of  this 
[■"jnora. — Leonora  to  be  the  friend  of  a  woman  who  will  risk 
':!i'.iniy  of  a  trial  at  Doctors'  Commons !  But  Leonora  says 
.1  iiiiataken,  and  that  all  this  is  only  Olivia's  way  of  talking. 
U  then,  that,  if  she  does  not  intend  lo  act  like  B  foci,  she 
..ii  t)Ot  talk  like  one.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  said 
n  wotuan  who  begioi  by  playing  the  fool,  always  ends  bj 
t.defO-     Even  before  m-e,  though  I  ceiUtinly  nefg 


STS  uoBOKju 

solicit  ber  conlidence,  Lady  Olivia  talks  with  the 
openness  of  her  lore  aiTairs ;  cot,  I  think,  from  iiigenuouiiu 
F   but  from  inability  to  reatrain  beraeir.     Begio  what  subji 
1  conversation  1  will,  as  far  from  Cupid  as  possible,  aha  vill  btli 
I  me  back  ngain  to  him  before  I  know  where  I  nin.     She  hat 
'    ideas  but  on  this  one  subject.      Leonora,   dear,    kind-bean 
Leonora,  attributes  this  to  the  temporary  Influence  of  a  violi 
passion,  which  she  assures  roe  Olivia  will  conquer,  and  that  & 
all  her  great  and  good  qualities  will,  as  if  freed  from  encb* 
lUme   their    natural   vigour.      NatariUI — then 
fruothing  natural  about  this  sophisticated  lady.     I  wish  Leoni 
Vwikuld  think  more  of  herself,  and  less  of  other  people.    At 
I  Lady  Olivia's  excessive  sensibility,  I  have  no  faith  in  it    1 
not  think  either  the  lover  or  the  passion  so  much  to  befcu 
for  her,  as  the  want  of  a  lover  and  tlie  habit  of  thinking 
is  necessary  to  be  in  love.     •■••••••••■•• 

IYoura  affectionately. 


LETTER  XV IL 


L ,  Puis,  ElSlel  Ae  Coviludl 

Wbeh  you  ask  a  countryman  in  England  the  wav  to  the  tl 
I,  he  replies,  "Where  do  you  come  from,  master!"  and. 
you  have  answered  this  question,  no  information  can  you  obi 
from  him.     You  aek  me  what  I  know  of  Lady   Olivia  — ~ 
What  is  your  reason  for  asking!    Till  yoii  have  answered  iln- 
question,  hope  for  no  infurmation  from  me.     Seliously,  Lail) 
Olivia  had  left  Paris  before  I  arrived,  therefor 
my  judgment  of  her  ladyship,  which  I  presume  is  all  you 
depend  upon.     If  you  will  take  hearsay  evidence,  and  U 
wisb.  nie  to  speak  to  general  character,  I  can  readily  satitfy 
Common  repute  is  loud  and  unanimous  in  favour  of  her 
beauty,  and  fashion ;  there  is  no  resisting,  I  am  told,  the 
nation  of  her  manners  and  conversation;  iul  her  opinioni 
"  ' '    lahly  liberal,  and.  her  -jractitie  aa  Uhetal 


tftevMa. 


an 


r  teparation  fVoin  her  husbniid,  her  lover  is  publicly 
\  English  friend*  plead  in  her  fuvduc  platonic 
a«nt ;  this,  like  benefil  of  clergy,  is  claimed  of  course  for 
'  ;e  :  but  Lady  Olivia's  Pariaian  acqtiuntuiice  are  not 
^ulous  or  BO  old-fashioned  as  lo  think  it  an  offence ;  lliey 
I  arraiyement,  and  to  this  there  can  be  no  objection. 
]  gentleman  said  lo  roe  the  other  day,  with  on 
rable  «bcug,  "Tout  le  tnomle  »ait  que  R  •  •  ■  est  Eon 
d'ailleiln,  c'est  la  femme  la  plus  aimable  du  niiinde." 

y  Olivia's  friend.  Mad.  de  P ,  she  sees  a  great 

pony:  her  house  is  the  teaort  of  people  of  various 

i>;  ministers,  foreigner*,  coquettes,  and  gcuerola ;  in 

\  those  who  wish,  without  scandal  or  suspicion,  to 

e  diher  in  love  or   politics.      Her  assemblies  are  also 

d  by  a  few  of  ^'uncim  regime,  who  vish  to  be  in  favour 

ie  present  government     Mad.  de  P ,  of  a  noble  family 

d  fonnerly  much  at  court,  has  managed  matters  so  aa 

>T  husband's  conflscated  property,  and  to 

uired  much  influence  with  aome  of  the  leading  men  of 

In  her  manners  and  conversation  there  is  an  odd 

if  frivolity  and  address,  of  the  airs  of  coquetry  and  the 

She   has    the    politeness   of   a   French 

,   with  exquitiU  knowledge  of  the   world   and   of  lei 

•ti,  joined  lo  ihat  freedom  of  opinion  which  marks  the 

imes.     Ill  the  midst  of  a.11  these  inconsistencies,  it  is 

hto  guess  what  her  real  character  may  be.     At  lirst  sight 

B  pronounce  her  lo  be  a  silly  woman,  governed  by  vanity 

■ "  I  of  the  moment:  but  those  who  know  her  heller 

do,  believe  her  to  be  a  woman  of  considerable  talents, 

uly  fond  of  power,  and  uniformly  intent  upon  her  own 

coquetry  only  as  a  means  to  govern  our  sex,  and 

ask  for  her  ambition.     In  short.  Mad.  de  P 

:t  specimen  of  the  combinstion  of  an  intriyitnle  and  an 
',  a  oomhination   often  found  in   Paris.     Flere   women 
>  uid  galkntry — men  mix  politics  and  epicuristn 
e  better  mixture  f 

It  of  importance  to  my  country  to  transact  lo-day, 

A  U  diua  with  the  incdem  Apicius.     Jf-WUM 

ay  at  present  .Ui 


queatJODi  about  divorce.  I  must  he  punctual.  What  f< 
iiegotiatot  cat)  he  make  nho  is  too  lale  at  a  mlnUter's 
Pile  minutes  might  change  the  face  of  Europe. 

Youra  truly. 


LETTER  SVIir. 


Mv  incomparable  Olivia  1  your  letters  are  absolutely  d 
am  maueiade,  1  vegetate.  I  cannot  be  Bsld  to  live  the  days  i 
I  do  not  liear  from  you.  Lost  Tliursday  1  was  disappointed 
one  of  these  dear  letters,  und  Brave-et-tendre  told  me  f 
that  I  was  so  little  amiable  he  should  not  have  knonn  m 
to  the  rest,  pardon  me  for  not  writing  punctually  :  I  have  A 
really  in  a  chaos  ofbusiness  and  pleasure,  and  I  do  ni 
which  fatigiien  tnobt.  But  I  am  obliged  to  attend  the  a 
every  day,  for  the  sake  of  my  friends. 

A  thousand  and  a  thousand  thanks  for  your  pictures  of  « 
£ngUsh  friends  :  sketches  by  B  masterly  hand  must  be  valuably 
whatever  tlie  subject.  1  would  rather  have  the  pictures  tliau  ihc 
realities.  Your  Helen  and  your  Lady  Leonora  are  too  good  fiu 
me,  and  I  pity  you  from  my  soul  for  being  shut  up  in  ihatoU 
CBstle.  I  suppose  it  is  like  an  old  castle  in  Dauphiny,  irbete  I 
once  spent  a  week,  and  where  I  was  nearly  frightened  to  deslll 
by  the  flapping  of  the  old  tapestry  behind  my  bed,  and  by  lb r 
bats  which  flevr  in  through  the  broken  windows.  They  so), 
however,  that  our  ckdteaux  and  yours  are  sotnething  difiereui- 
Of  this  I  have  no  clear  conception. 

I  send  you  three  oomfortera  in  your  prison — a  billet-doui. 
8  new  novel,  and  a  pattern  of  my  sandal :  a  billet-doux  ftoi" 
'&'"  Bays  every  thing  for  itself;  but  I  must  say  sainetHag  fur 
the  new  novel.  Zenobie,  which  I  now  send  you,  is  the  declared 
rival  of  Seraphine.  Parties  have  run  high  on  both  aides,  anil 
1  applications  were  made  and  inuendoes  discovered,  and  tvil  and 
It  come  to  close  combat;  and,  as  usual,  people  talked  till 
I  thvy  did  not  nndetatand  tVemseVves.    ^*st  && 


^^m  uanu.  SSI 

^^^HcnC,  Ihe  firit  vrorda  to  be  heard  on  entering  every  lalon  were 
^^^bine  aad  Zenobie. — Peace  or  war. — Mil?.  Georgea  and 
^^^KDucliesnais  were  nothing  to  Seraptilne  and  Zenobie.  For 
^^^Hu'b  sake  tell  me  which  jou  prefer  I  But  I  fear  they  will 
^^Hmore  talked  of  befnie  I  have  your  answer.  To  eay  the 
^^^K I  am  tired  of  both  heroioea,  far  h  fortnight  is  too  long  to 
^^H(  think  of  any  one  thing. 

^^Batler  myaelf  you  will  like  my  oondala  :  they  are  my  own 
^^^HoQ,  aiid  my  foot  really  showi  them  to  adrantsge.  You 
^^Hl  nught  say,  aa  Du  P*"  aaid  of  himBelf,  "  J'ai  mi  pied 
^^Hh  petitesse  echappe  a  la  liteese  de  la  pens^."  1  thought 
^^^Bor  friend  Mad.  Dumarois  would  have  died  with  envy,  the 
^^HSsy,  when  I  appeared  in  them  at  her  ball,  which,  by-the- 
^^^Kbi  in  all  its  decorations  as  absurd  and  in  aa  bad  taste 
^^^bh  For  the  most  part  these  aouBiaux  riches  lavish  mimey, 
^^^■l  Derer  purchase  caste  or  a  sense  of  propriety.  All  is  gold  : 
^^^Kil  is  not  enough  ;  or  rather  tliat  is  too  much.  In  spite  of 
^^Ht  both  the  Indies,  China,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  even  Paris 
^^^B  for  thein,  they  will  be  ever  out  of  place,  in  the  midst  of 
^^^Bnagnilieence  :  they  will  never  even  know  how  to  luin 
^^^Bdves  nobly.  They  must  live  and  die  as  they  were  bom, 
^^Hdus.  Now  I  would  rather  n  ot  exist  than  feel  myself  ridi- 
^^^K  But  !  believe  no  one  living,  not  even  le  petit  d'HeroD- 
^^^Rnows  himself  to  be  an  object  of  ridicule.  There  ore  no 
giftlng-g] asses  for  the  mind,  and  I  question  whether  ne  should 
vtB  them  if  there  were.  D'Heronvilie  is  just  as  you  left  him,  and 
><  iDQcb  my  amusement  as  he  used  to  be  yours.  He  goes  on 
lith  an  eternal  galimatias  of  pattiotiam,  with  such  a  self-sufB- 
ticnt  air  and  decided  tone  I  never  suspecting  that  he  says  only 
■hat  othtr  people  make  him  say,  and  that  be  is  listened  to, 
unly  to  Hiid  out  what  gome  people  think.  Many  will  say  before 
funis,  what  ihey  would  not  hazard  before  wise  men  ;  not  consi- 
(i«ring  that  fools  can  repeat  as  well  as  parrots.  1  once  beard  a 
great  man  remark,  that  (he  only  spies  St  to  be  trusted  are  those 
*ho  da  not  know  themselves  to  be  such  ;  who  have  no  salary  but 
»h«l  iheir  vanity  pays  them,  and  who  are  employed  without 
king  accredited. 
But  txive  de  politique ! — My  charming  Olivia,  I  know,  abhors 
IL  ■»  Wflch  as  I  detest  metaphyii<%'faiWi  all  M 


but  hen.     Now  I  n 


t   tell   1 


something   of  j'our  fria 


divinely.    "Tis  it  pity  he 
ruin  himself  Hi  plaj-. 
u  if  1  had  any  power 
nhen  1  km 
treat  her  jii 


agreeably  as  ever,  and  dancei  u 
lot  alwitys  (lanae,  for  then  lie  nould 
e  WHiita  ine  to  get  him  a  regiments 
a  if  !  would  uau  it  for  this  ]]urpo«p, 

tLiBt  my  interesting  fnend  Mad.   Q irouJil 

little  heart  if  he  were  to  quit  her. 


JIfun  Ccpur  is  as  pretty  as  ever;  but  she  i 
She  lias  lost  her  dear  little  dog  Corisonde.     He  died  suddenlj; 


le  will  e 


I   him 


chaimrngjardin  jiTiglou.   Thia  will  occupy  her,  and  then  "Time, 
the  comforter" — Inimitable  Voltaire  I 

Our  dear  BriUanle  has  juat  hnd  a  superb  hammage  from  bei 

Jover  the  commisaary — a  necklace  and  braceletB   of  the  tbfil 

pearls;  but  ahe  cannot  wear  them  yat:  her  brother  having  dieJ 

[   last  week,  she  is  in  deep  mourning.     This  brother  waa  not  upon 

I   with  her.      He  never  forgave   the   divorce.     H» 

tiiouglit  it  a  disgrace  to  have  a  sister  une  diaorcee;  bul  he  ww 

I  &1I  of  prejudice,  poor  man,  aud  he  is  dead,  and  we  ueed  dual 

'e  of  him  or  of  lib  faults. 

Oar   oi-devant  chanoine,  who  married  that  little    Meudonj 

I   miaferable    as    possible,  and    as   ridiculous :    for   lie  ii 

ealaue    of   his    young   wife,    and    she   ia    a  Jrancbe-coguttU. 

~  e  poor  man  looks  as  if  he  repented  sincerely  of  his  etron, 

lat  a  penitent  a  coquette  can  make  of  a  hualiand  !     Bouidnlsue 

■-«nd  MassiUon  would  have  tried  iheirpowei^  on  this  man's  hesrl 

Did  I  tell  you  that  Mad.  G is  a  second 

But  thii  time  it  is  her  husband's  doing,  not  hers.  Thii  b 
some  husband  has  spent  all  the  immense  fortune  she  l 
him,  and  now  procures  a  divorce  for  incampalibitily  o^  (i 
and  is  gouig  to  marry  another  lady,  richer  than  Mad.  G 
and  aa  great  a  fool.  This  system  of  divorce,  though  conve 
i*  not  always  advantageous  to  women.     However,  in.  one 

',  I  wonder  Chat  the  rigid  moralists  do  not  defend  it^fl 
[   the  only  means  of  making  a  man  in  love  with  hia  own  wife.    T 
i  the  law  does  not  permit  him  to  niarrj.fl 


wards ;  of  c 


e  fliU 
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love  with  her.  Of  this  we  have  many  edifying  examples  besides 
Fanchelte,  who,  tbougii  site  was  so  tieontiful,  and  a  lolerable 
•cttesE,  would  never  have  drawo  all  Paris  Co  the  Vaudeville  if 
■l)e  liad  not  been  a  dinorcie,  and  if  il  had  not  been  known  that 
iter  hushsiid,  wlio  played  the  lovei  of  the  piece,  was  dying  to 
many  her  again.  Apropos,  Mad.  St.  Germain  is  acting  one  of 
her  own  romances,  in  the  high  sublime  style,  and  threatens  to 
poi»on  herself  for  love  of  her  perjured  inconstant — but  it  will 
not  do. 

ftladame  la  Grande  was  near  having  a  sad  accident  the  other 
night:  in  crosaing  the  Pont-neuf  lier  horses  took  fright;  for 
lh»e  was  a  crowd  and  embairai,  a  man  having  just  drowned 
biDitetf — not  for  love,  but  for  hunger.  How  many  men,  women, 
and  children,  do  you  think  drowned  themselves  in  the  Seine  last 
jesi?  Upwards  of  two  hundred.  This  is  really  shocking,  and 
I  ilop  should  be  put  to  it  by  authority.  It  absolutely  makes 
m-  <i)iudder  and  reflect ;  but  aprei  noui  U  diiuge  was  La  Pom- 
I'liir's  maxim,  and  should  be  ours. 

Mild.  Folard  >«  caiffe  en  chevtux,  and  Mad.  Rocroix  crowni 
.'  i^i'lf  with  roses,  whilst  all  the  world  knows  that  either  of  them 
i>  uld  enough  to  be  my  mother.  In  former  days  a  woman  could 
not  near  flowers  ofler  thirty,  and  was  bel  eiprii  or  dioott  at 
Iwty,  for  il  was  thought  bad  taste  to  do  otherwise.  But  now 
"ery  body  may  be  as  young  as  they  please,  or  na  ridiculoiu. 
Women  have  certainly  gained  by  the  new  order  of  things. 

Oar  poor  friend  Fertaeilk  ae  meurt  de  la  poitrine — a  victim 
<B  ttt  and  late  houTB.  She  is  an  interesting  creature,  and  my 
bsurt  bleeds  for  her  :  she  will  never  lust  till  winter. 

Do  you  know,  it  is  said,  we  shall  soon  have  no  wood  to  bum. 
What  con  have  become  of  all  our  forests?  People  should 
btiuhe  after  them.  The  Venus  de  Medici  has  at  last  found  her 
Tuy  down  (he  Seine.  It  is  not  determined  yet  where  to  place 
bcr;  but  she  is  at  Paris,  and  that  is  a  great  point  gained  for  her. 
Vnu  complained  that  the  Apollo  stands  with  hit  back  so  near  the 
«alt,  that  there  ii  no  seeing  half  the  beauties  of  his  shoulders. 
If  1  have  any  influence,  Venus  shall  not  be  so  served.  I  have 
be«n  to  see  her.  She  is  certainly  divine— but  not  French.  I  do 
tiot  desfiRiT  of  seeing  her  surpassed  liy  our  artists. 

*  ~  LS.^orable  Olivia.     I  shotdd  have  flnished  my  lettl 


yetterdaj;  but  wben  1  came  home  in  the  momiiig,  eipectin 
have  a  moment  sacred  to  you  and  friendship,  wliom  ahould  I 
[   Htablislied  in  an  artu-chair  iik  my  cabinet  but  our  old  Couul 
I  OdemiRt.     There  was  no  retreat  for  me.     In  the  midat  of 
■.eoncentreted  rage,  I  wns  obliged  to  advance  and  embrace  I 
I  and  there  was  an  end  of  happiness  for  the  day.     The  pitt 
1  kept  me  till  it  waa  even  loo  late  to  drew,  talking  a 
mh'x  family  misfortunea ;  as  if  ihey  were  any  thing  to  me.    ! 
Lo  get  herson  employed,  but  her  pride  will  not  let  het| 
Iter  Eourt  properly,  and  she  "waotB  me  lu  do  it  fur  her.    Xot 
truly,     I  shoiJd  abut  my  doors  against  her  but  for  the  ukt 
het  nephew  ie  roue,  who  ia  really  a  pretty  young 
r BDgel,  I  embrace  you  tenderly. 

m 


LETTER   XIX. 


How  meUncholy  to  a  feeling  heart  is  the  moment  vhen  ill 
Tanishes,  whether  that  illusioii  has  been  created  by  the  m>{ 

of  friendship!  How  many  eucb 
hae  your  unfortunate  friend  been  doomed  to  endure!  i 
when  will  ireaoherouB  fancy  cease  In  throw  a  deceitful  brilli 
upon  each  new  object! 

Perhaps  I  am  too  delicate — but  R"*'£  note,  encloM 
your  last,  my  Gabrielle,  was  unlike  hia  former  lettera.  Il 
not  passionate,  it  was  only  reasonable.  A  man  who  can  n 
ia  no  longer  in  love.  The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  dii 
■hocked  me  beyond  expression.  Ia  it  for  him  to  talk  of: 
when  upon  this  aubject  I  ha-ve  none !  I  own  to  you  tbit 
pride  and  my  tenderness  are  sensibly  wounded.  Is  it  for  bin 
convince  me  that  I  am  in  the  wrong?  I  shall  not  be  at  ease 
I  hear  from  you  again,  my  amiable  friend :  for  my  reaidencc 
here  heoomeB  insupportable.  But  a  few  ahurt  weeks  are  pul 
since  I  fancied  Leonora  an  angel,  and 
ordinary  standard  of  mortals.  But  a  few  short 
since,  in  the  full  confidence  of  finding  in  Leonora 
B  second  Gabrielle,  I  eagerly  developed  to  ' 
.my  heart  closes,  I  fear  never  mora 


conviction,  tbat  we  Itare  but  few  ideas,  and  no  feelings  in 
cmiiiiion,  stnpp  my  lorgue  wlien  I  attempt  to  speak,  chilla  my 
heart  wlien  I  begin  to  lialen. 

Do  you  know,  my  Gabrielle,  I  have  discovered  tbat  Leonora 
is  iaordinalely  selfish?  Far  all  other  faults  1  have  cbarity  ; 
but  aelfishnesa,  which  he.a  none  to  give,  must  espeot  none.  O 
divine  seusibility,  defend  me  from  this  isolation  of  the  heart ! 
All  thy  nameless  sorrows,  all  thy  heart-rending  tortures,  would 
I  a.  thousand  times  rather  endiu^.  Leonora's  sellishneas  breaks 
trat  perpetually;  and,  alaa  !  it  is  of  the  most  inveterate,  incurable 
kind :  every  thing  that  is  immediately  or  remotely  connected 
with  self  she  lovea,  and  tovea  with  ihe  most  provoking  pertinacity. 
Her  mother,  her  hneband,  she  adores,  because  they  are  her  own  ; 
and  even  her  sister's  children,  because  she  canaidera  them,  she 
says,  09  her  own.  All  and  every  possible  portion  of  self  she 
cherishes  with  the  most  sordid  partiality,  All  that  touches  these 
relations  touches  her;  and  every  tiling  which  is  theirs,  or,  in 
other  worda,  which  is  hers,  she  deems  excellent  and  sucred. 
Last  night  I  just  haiarded  a  word  of  ridicule  ujion  some  of  the 
obsolete  prejudices  of  that  august  personage,  that  Duchess  of  old 
tapestry,  her  still  living  ancestor.  I  wish,  Gabrielle,  you  bad 
wen  Leonora's  couotenance.  Her  colour  rose  up  to  her  temples, 
her  eyes  lightened  with  indignation,  and  her  wliole  person 
assumed  a  dignity,  which  might  have  killed  a  preaumptuoiis 
iover,  or  better  far,  might  have  enslaved  him  for  life.  What 
folly  lo  waste  all  ihia  upon  such  an  occasion !  But  selfiahnesi  it 
ever  blind  to  its  real  inteieata.  Leonora  is  so  bigoted  to  this 
old  woman,  ihst  ahe  is  already  in  mind  an  old  woman  herself. 
She  fancies  ihsl  ahe  traces  a  resemblance  to  her  mother,  and  of 
course  to  dear  self  in  her  infant,  and  she  looks  upon  it  with  such 
doting  eyes,  and  talks  to  it  with  such  exquisite  tones  of  fundneBS, 
89  are  to  me,  who  know  the  source  from  which  they  proceed,  quite 
ridiculous  and  disgusting.  An  infant,  who  has  no  imaginable 
merit,  and,  lo  impartial  eyes,  no  charms,  ahe  can  love  lo  this 
s  from  no  motive  but  pxire  egolaia.  Then  her  husband — 
BUtject  I  must  reserve  for  another  letter,  1  am 
o  walk  with  him  this  moment 

Adieu,  charming  Gabrielle, 


LETTER  XX. 


I  EncLoiED  I  send  you,  according  to  your  earnest  desi 
eflectioiis  upon  the  inteudu  J  new  law  of  divor 
I  me  leave  to  ask  why  ynii  are  ao  viuleiitly  interested  x 

ml     Do  you  envy  Franue  this  bleaEing!     Do  yen  1 

I  that  English  husbanda  and   wives  flhould   have   the   povel 

I  diTOTcing'  each  other  at  pleasure  for  incompalibiliU/  of  iMq 

I  And  have  you  cnlculnted  the  admirable  effect  ihig  would  ptM 

I  Upon  the  temper  both  of  the  weaker  and  the  itronger  aex! 

1  bewandforbear  would  ihenbenolongerneceasary,  Everyhi 

ir  might  quarrel  and  part  At  a  moment'i  notice — at  a  yi 

tice  at  most.     And  their  children?     The  wisdom  of  Sdo 

L  would  be  neceaaary  lo  aetlle  the  just  division  of  the  children. 

I  liave  this  morning  been  attending  a  court  of  law  to  hear  a  fan 

trial  between  two  liusbands  :  the  abdicated  lord  a  ci-devant  ni 

and  the   reigning  husband  a,   ci-devant  grond-vi 

reformtd.     Each  party  claimed  a  right  to  the  children  by 

first  marriage,  for   the  children  were  minors  entitled  to  1 

fortunes.     The   reformed  grand-vicaire  pleaded  his  own  c 

with  astonishing  assurance,  amidst  the  discountenancing  li 

I  murmun,  and  almost  amidst  the  groans  of  disapprobation 

I  the  majority  of  the  auditors.     His  powers  of  impudence,  hotrel 

I  failed  him  at  last.     1  sat  on   the  bench  behind  him,  e 

I  that  his  ears  hsd  the  grace   to  blush.     After  another  beari 

se,  which  had  lasted  four  years,  was  decided;  and 

I  first  husband  and  real  father  was  permitted  to  have  the  gi 

■  dianihip  of  ills  own  children.     During  the  four  years'  litig 
ijtAa  of  the  parties,  from  the  grandmother  downwai 

I  were   all  at   irreconcileable    variance.      What   became   of 

■  children  all  this  time  ?     Their  mother  was  represented  dm 
I  the  trial  as  she  deserved  to  be,  as  a  wretch  void  of  abai 
I  gratitude.     The   father  was  universally  pitied,  though  li 
Ijiaililed  him  ns  a  coward,  who  during  the  revolution  )ia4  1^ 

Itildren  to  save  himself  by  flight;  and  as  a  fool,  vlu  ' 
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bia  wife  to  the  care  of  a  profligate  grand-Tioftire,  Divorce  u 
not  countenanced  by  opinion  in  Paris,  though  permitted  by  law. 
With  B.  few  exceptions  in  extraordinary  cases,  I  have  uhserred 
that  let  divoreiea  are  not  received  into  good  society. 

To  satiate  your  curiosity,  I  aend  yoil  all  the  papera  that  have 
been  written  lately  on  this  subject,  of  which  you  will  find  that 
of  Cambacerea  the  best.  The  wits  aay  that  be  is  an  impartial 
jodge.  I  presume  ynn  want  these  pamphlets  for  sunie  foolish 
friend;  for  yourself  you  can  never  want  tbeui,  blessed  aa  you  are 

with  «ucb  a  wife  as  Lady  Leonora  L .     I  am  not  suqirised 

that  profligate  men  should  wish  for  freedom  of  divorce,  becauseit 
would  aave  them  damages  in  Doctors'  Commons  :  but  you  rather 
astonish  me — if  a  wise  man  should  be  astonislied  at  any  thing  in 
theae  days— by  assuring  me  that  you  have  lately  heard  thii 
system  eloquently  defended  by  a  female  philosopher.  What 
can  women  expect  from  it  but  contempt?  Next  to  polygamy, 
it  would  prove  the  most  certain  method  of  destroying  ths 
domestic  happiness  of  the  sex,  as  well  as  their  influence  and 
respectability  in  society.  But  some  of  the  dear  creaturea  love 
to  talk  of  what  they  do  not  understand,  and  usually  show  their 
eloquence  to  the  greatest  advantage,  by  taking  the  wrung  sida 
of  a  question. 

Yours  truly, 

^  J.  a 


LETTER  XXI. 


Paou  selhsbnesB  to  jealotuy  there  is  but  one  step,  or  rather  thero 
is  none;  for  jealousy  of  acertain  sort  is  but  selfishness  in  another 
form.  How  different  tbia  passion  as  I  have  felt  it,  and  as  I  sea 
it  shown  !  In  some  characters  it  is  the  symptom  of  amiable  and 
exquisite  aensibility ;  in  others  of  odious  coldness  and  contracdon 
of  heart.  In  some  of  our  sex  it  is,  you  know,  my  Gabrielle, 
a  delicate  fear,  a  tender  anxiety,  a  proof  of  ardent  passion ;  hi 
otbera  it  is  a  mere  love  of  power,  a  disgusting  struggle  for  th« 
•Xiy  of  aheart,an  absurd  assertion  of  rigiils  ml ijtCTo^a.'OTCT.. 


I 


Surely  no  prejudice  of  education  or  institution  can  tie  more  bu- 
barouB  thau  tliat  wliicli  teaclieB  a  wife  that  slie  has  an  iiidEfeaEiUe 
and  excluEiv?  right  both  to  the  affections  and  the  fideUlj  of  licr 
husband.     I  am  astonished  to  hear  it  avowed  by  any  Tomaii 
irho  liaa  the  slightest  pretensions  to  delicacy  of  sentiment,  ot 
liberality  of  niind.     I  should  expect  to  find  this  vulgar  pt^ 
dice  only  among  the  downright  dauies,  who  talk  o(  mg  gocdm 
•nd  lay  a  particular  emphaaia  on  the  possessive  pronoun  q 
who  understand  literally,  and  expect  that  their  spouses  shiM 
adhere  punctually  to  every  coarse  article  of  our  strange  i 

In  certain  points  of  view,  my  Gabrielle,  jealousy  is  undoi 
the  Ktrongeit  proof  of  an  indelicate  mind.     Ygi,  if  1  mistake 
the  delicate,  the  divine  Leonora,  is  liable  to  this  terrestrial^ 
Yesterday  evening,  as  I  was  returning  from  a  ttroU  in  the 

with  Mr.  L ,  we  met  Leonora]  and  methought  she 

embarraased  at  meeting  us.  Heaven  knows  there  i 
•lightest  occasion  for  embarrasfiment,  and  I  conld 
being  surprised  at  auch  weakness,  I  had  almost  said  toiij, 
Voman  of  Leonora's  sense,  especially  as  she  knows  how 
lieart  ts  attached.  In  the  first  momenta  of  our  intimacy 
confidence  was  unhouiided,  as  it  ever  is  in  those  I  love. 
as  I  was  of  the  light  in  which  the  prejudices  of  bet  educst 
and  her  country  make  her  view  such  connexions,  yet  I  e 
not,  with  the  ntmost  candour,  to  confess  the  luifortuuate 
ment  which  had  ruled  my  desdny.  After  this  oonfideiic^  do 
not  suspicion  and  jealousy  on  her  part  appear  strange!  Wut 
Mr.  L— —  and  I  shut  up  for  life  in  the  same  prison,  vers  it 
left  together  upon  a  desert  island,  were  we  alone  iti  the  untven^  1 
could  never  think  of  him.  And  Leonora  does  not  see  Ihiil 
How  the  passions  obscure  and  degrade  the  linest  underitan^ 
Ings !  But  perhaps  1  do  her  injustice,  and  she  felt  nothing  of 
what  her  countenance  e.vpreseed.  It  is  certain,  however,  tbal 
■he  wae  silent  for  some  momenta  after  she  joined 

cause   she   knows   beat — so  was   Mr.  L ,    I   suppose  fiwa 

EngUsh  awkardness — so  wua   I,   from  pure  aatonishment, 
length,  in  pity  of  Leonora,  I  broke  the  silence.     I  had 
to  the  beauties  of  nature. 
"What  a  heavenly   evenm^V   »Wii  l,      "We  have 


] 


9  of  (be  birds,  enjojing  thii  fresh  breeze 
Leonora   >Aid   aomething    about   the 

I  iotity  of  nature 'a  perfumes  to  those  of  art ;  anil  observed, 

II  laiich  more  agreeable  the  imel)  of  flowers  appears  in  tlie 
I  air  than  in  conlined  rooms  I"  Wliilat  she  spoke  she  looked 
I'l  huaband,  oa  ahe  eonlinuBlly  does  for  asaent  and  approbsr 

He  asaenled,  but  apparently  without  knowing  what  he 
jayiag ;  atiJ  only  by  one  of  his  English  monoayllablea.  I 
t:  was  at  ease. 

ly  thing  be  more  beautifiil,"  oonlinued  I,  looking 
,  "  than  tlie  ao^  mellow  foliage  of  tlioee  woods,  and  the 
I  lite  tints  of  their  rieh  colouring  ?  What  delicious  melan- 
■such  an  evening  apreods over  i he  heart ! — what  reflections! 
iflt  recollections ! — Oh,  Leonora,  look  Bt  the  lights  upon 
ittoantain,  and  the  deep  ahadowa  upon  llie  lake  below. 
luch  ecenea  have  I  admired,  by  auch  have  I  been  entranced 
lilierland." 

onora  pnt  her  arm  within  mine — she  seemed  to  have  no 
tion  to  my  (boughta  going  back  to  Switzerland — 1  aighed — 
iressed  iny  hand  affectionately — 1  wiped  the  starling  tear 

my  eye,     Mr.  L looked  at  me  with  something  like 

ise  whilst  I  repealed  involuntarily. 


'"PP™ 


ing  j-our 


ar  jou, 


li  frail  fragnincre,  aud  gliH'rina  with  dtw." 
{   {laused,   recollecting  myself,    struck   with   the  ridicule  of 
filing   verses,  and  of  indulging   feelings  in  which  no  one 
ii.^ps  sympathized. 
Tlioae  are  beautiful  lines,"  aaiil  Leonora:  "that  poem  haa 
iiys  been  a  favourite  of  mine." 

'  And  of  mine,  also,"  said  Mr.  L . 

■  I  (jrefer  Bealtie's  Hermit  lo  all  other  hermita,"  aald  Leonora. 
[  ■''at  Dot  in  a  mood  calmly  to  discuss  with  her  a  point  of 
I,, ism — t  walked  on  in  reverie  :  but  in  this  1  was  not  allowed 

inilulge-      Mr.  L naked  if  1  could  not  recollect  some 

in'trc  of  the  Hermit — I  pleaded  the  worst  memory  in  the  world 
— «  memory  that  can  never  recollect  any  poem  perfectly  by 
iDte,  only  the  touches  of  genius  or  senaihility  that  etarike  n 
AttoM  ore  so  few  l 


I 

I 


'  But  in  this  poem  there  are  an  many,"  said  Leonots.     t 
insisted  only  to  please  her  hu^<blt^d,  and  pleaded  agai 
hec  teal  feeUngs,  purpoHely  to  conueal  them,    He  persisted  in  his 
request,   with  more  warmth  than   usual.     I  was  compelled  to 
TOHse  myself  from   my   reverie,   and   to  call   batk  my  diitant 
thoughts.     I  repeated  all  that  I  could  recollect  of  the 

Mr,  L paid  me  a  profusion  of  complimenta  upon  ihe 

nesn  of  my  voice,  and  my  taste  in  reciting.  He  whs  pleased 
find  that  my  manner  and  tones  gave  an  Italian  expreBion 
linglish  poetry,  which  to  him  WHS  e  peculiar  charm. 
him  of  some  Signora,  whom  he  bad  known  at  Florence.  This  toi 
the  first  time  I  had  learned  that  he  had  heen  abroad.  I  was  goioj 
to  explore  tbe  foreign  field  of  conversation  which  he  thus  opeoed; 
but  just  at  that  moment  Leonora  withdrew  her  arm  from  minf, 
and  1  fancied  that  she  coloured.  This  might  be  only  mv  tta<\, 
or  the  natural  effect  of  her  stooping  to  gather  a  flower.  We 
were  now  within  sight  of  the  castle.  I  pointed  to  one  of  the 
liuTels  over  a  Gothic  window,  upon  which  the  glpams  of  lllE 
letting  sun  produced  a  picturesque  effect ;  my  glove  bopmned 
to  be  off,  and  Leonora  unluckily  saw  that  her  husband's  ej'U 
were  fixed  upon  my  arm,  instead  of  the  turret  to  which  I  «nu 
pointing.  'Twaa  a  trifle  which  I  never  should  have  notieed, 
had  she  not  forced  It  upon  my  attention.  Sho  actually  tamed 
pale.     1  had  the  presence  of  mind  not  to  put  on  my  glove. 

I  must  observe  more  accurately;  I  must  decide  whether  lUi 
angelic  Leonora  is,  or  is  not  susceptible  of  the  mortal  puilsa 
ydeped  jealousy.     I  confess  my  curiosity  is  awakened. 

Adieu,  my  ever  amiable  Gabrielle.  OUTU>, 


LETTER  XXIL 


When  the  passions  are  asleep  we  are  apt  to  fancy  they  M 
dead.  I  verily  thought  that  curiosity  was  dead  within  me,  H 
had  lain  so  long  dormant,  while  strongerand  tenderer  sentiment! 
waked  in  fuU  acdvity ;  but  now  1.\tB,1  t^nente  uid.  diiU 


an 

jbject  lull  them  to  temiiorary  tepoae,  the  vulgar  lubor- 
■■te  pmgions  are  roused,  and  take  their  turn  to  reign.  My 
Dmiouty  was  so  alrnngly  excited  upon  the  subject  nf  Lennoca's 
.jealousy,  that  I  could  not  rest,  without  attempting  to  obtain 
aatisfactJon.  Blame  me  not,  dearest  Gabrietle,  for  in  my 
ntuation  you  would  inevitably  have  done  the  same,  only  that 
you  would  have  done  it  with  more  address  ;  with  (hat  peculiar, 
inimitable  address,  which  I  envy  above  all  your  accamplish- 
menti.     But  address  is  a  delicate  native  of  France,  and  though 


E  stranger,  (  doubt  whether  it  Cl 
r  rude  climate.     All  the  attempts  I 
ncoutagiiig  enough — you  shall  judge- 


tome  Italian  oharmer 
of  my  sweetest  Italia 


r  husband   wen 


tnd  then  e: 
e  naturalized  in 
have  mode  are,  howevt 
My  object  was,  lo  asci 
Leonora's  jealousy.  I  set  about  it  with  a  tolerably  careless 
aasurance,  and  fallowed  up  the  hint  which  accident  had  thrown 
out  for  mj*  ingenuity  to  work  upon.  You  remember,  or  at  least 
t  remember,  that  Leonora  withdrew  her  arm  from  mine,  and 
stooped  (o  gnlher  a  flower  at  the  moment  when  her  husband 
lemblance  at  my  voice  to  that  of 
It  day  I  happened  to  play  some 
I  to  accompany  them  with  my 
rn  opens  into  the  great  ball :  Leonora  and 
I  the  hall,  taliiing  to  some  visitors.  The 
voices  were  soon  hushed,  as  I  expected,  by  the  magic  sounds, 
but,  what  1  did  not  expect,  Leonora  was  the  firat  who  led  the 
way  into  the  music-room.  Was  this  affectation  f  These  timple 
characters  sometimes  baffle  all  the  art  of  the  decipherer.  I 
■hould  have  been  clear  that  it  was  afTectation,  bad  Leonora  been 
pndigal  of  compliments  on  my  performance  ;  but  she  setmed 
cnljr  to  listen  for  her  own  pleasure,  and  left  it  to  Mr.  L— —  to 
qi^ud.  Whilst  i  was  preparing  to  play  over  again  the  air 
vhich  pleased  him  most,  the  two  little  nephews  came  running 
to  beg  Leonora  would  follow  them  to  look  at  some  trifle,  some 
coloured  shadow,  upon  the  garden-wall,  1  think  they  said  :  she  let 
diem  lead  her  off,  leaving  ut  togetlier.  This  did  not  seem  like 
jeolouiy.  1  was  more  at  a  loss  than  ever,  and  detennined  to 
make  fresh  sod  more  decisive  experiments.  Curiosity,  yon 
know,  is  heightened  by  doubt.  To  cure  myself  of  curiosity, " 
lefore  lo  put  my  mind  out  of  doubt.  Miv&i« 
~  o2 


practical  application  of  metaphysics!     But  metaplivEici  ul"] 
'  B  f  ou  yawD.     Adieu  for  lo-day. 

Olivu- 


LETTER  XSIII. 


I, —  cudb 
I  De^it  Margaret,  an  uncle  of  mine,   who,    erer  aii 
I  remcnilier,  seemed  to  me  cut  out  for  an  old  bachelor,  writes 
T  word  thai  he  is  just  going  lo  be  married,  and  that  1  mmt 
I  Ilia  DUptinla.      I  Cannot  refuse,  for  he  has  always  been  very  H 

and  we  have  no  right  to  cut  people  out  for  old  baclic 
I  That  I  am  sorry  to  leave  Leonora,  it  in  superfluoua  to  tell  ] 
I  but  this  it  the  melancholy  pitrt  of  the  business,  on  which  It 
~t  tt  principle  to  dwell  as  little  as  jioaaible. 

Lady  Olivia  must  be  heartily  glad  that  I  am  going,  fort' 
been  terribly  troublesome  lo  her  by  my  gaiety  and  my  limpt 
I  slia]]  lose  all  the  pleasure  I  had  promised  myself  in  seeing 
dtHovement  of  the  comedy  of  The  Senlimetilal  Coquette ;  at, 
Heroine  vnmmked. 

I  made  Leonora  almost  angry  with  me  this  morning, ' 
iiiut  or  two  1  gave  upon  thb  aubjeot.     She  looked  so  very  gi 

I  that  I  was  afraid  of  my  own  thoughts,  and  1  dared  not  en] 

I  my aelf  farther.     Intimate  as  1  am  with  her,  there  are  point 

I  irhich  1  am  sure  that  she  would  never  make  me  her  confidi 

I  I  think  that  she  has  not  been  in  her  usual  good  spirits  111 

■  land  though  she  treats  Olivia  with  uniform  kindness,  and  bet 

It,  even  to  my  watchful  eye*,  the  slightest  symplom  of  jeidii 

:t  1  suspect  that  alie  sees  what  is  going  forward,  and  she  n 

secret.     Now,  if  she  would  let  me  explain  myself,  I  conic 

I  her  heart  at  ease,  by  the  osattranoe  that  Mr.  L ia  oolji 

part,     If  her  aflection  for  her  husband  did  not  almost 
r,  she  would  have  as  much  penetration  as  I  have — whic 

II  allow,  my  dear  Margaret,  is  saying  a  great  deal. 


Uu.! 


LETTER  XXIV. 


L Cullo. 

,  my  charming  Gabrielle,  upon  beiog  de- 
Kd  from  ihe  unfeeling  gaiety  of  thrtt  friend  of  Leonora,  [hat 
1  I  formerly  sent  you  a  too  flatleriiig  portrait. 
:  departure  relieves  me  from  many  painful  sensation i 
Dissonance  to  a  mueical  ear  is  not  more  horrid,  than  want  i 
harmony  between  c)iaracters,  to  tlie  aoid  of  aeniibiliiy.  BeCwee 
Helen  pnd  ine  there  viai  a  perpettml  discord  of  ideas  and  sent! 
ments,  which  fatigued  me  inexpressibly.  Besides,  I  began  t 
consider  her  as  a  spy  upon  my  actions.  But  there,  I  believe, 
did  her  injustice,  for  she  was  too  much  occupied  witli  her  ow: 

Bag  thoughts  to  have  any  alarming  powers  of  oliEervntion. 
nee  her  departure  we  have  been  very  gay.  Yesterday  w 
a  iarge  company  at  dinner;  some  of  the  neighbouring 
lies,  whom  1  expected  to  find  mere  country  visitors,  that 
vrere  come  a  doien  miles  to  show  their  antediluvian  finery, 
retire  half  an  hour  after  dinner,  spoil  cofiee  with  cream,  aay 
nothing,  but  at  their  appointed  hours  rise,  ring  for  tlieir  superb 
carriages,  and  go  home  by  mooiiligbt.  However,  to  myaatonieh- 
ment,  I  found  myself  in  a  society  of  well-bred,  wcU-informed 
persons;  the  women  ready  to  converse,  and  the  men,  even  after 
dinner,  not  impatient  to  get  rid  of  them.  Two  or  three  of  the 
company  had  travelled,  aod  I  was  glad  to  talk  to  them  of  Italy, 

Switzerland,  and  France.     Mr.  L I  knew  would  join  in  this 

canversalion.  I  discovered  that  he  came  <o  Florence  just  as  I 
was  leaving  it.  1  was  to  have  been  at  our  anibasfudoT's  one 
evening  when  he  was  there;  liut  a  headache  prevented  me. 
These  little  coincidences,  you  know,  my  Gabrielle,  draw  people 

cloaer  together.     I  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  Mr.  L at 

Tlorence,  who  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  our  sex.     He  was 

I  unmarried.  I  little  thought  that  this  was  the  same  person. 
itit  a  cold  exterior  these  Englishmen  often  conceal  a 
ruus  quantity  of  enthusiasm  — volcanoes  under  sni 
rity,  dear  indefatigable   curiosity,  »wj^OT\ft4  TOe  'i.«wi'^ 


■  Uaar  of  dMrag  a«a]r  tbeMiav,  ■»'  t  came  tu 

remt  btma  vbat  I  bad  anapaet 
^~b  to  W.  It  is  u  ooJInl  itii^  We  liad  a  long  and  inbreiQ'iig 
iim  mlliMi  iqroD  Bsdtinal  aunmai,  especially  upon  thou  d 
ika  fcaulci  nf  all  oatioiu.  He  caucladed  by  quoting  the  erotdi 
ttjom  tnettd  M.  le  Vicomtc  6e  S^ur,  "If  I  were  pemiilted to 
dune,  1  should  prefrr  a  Fnneb  wotnan  for  my  fHend,  a 
Englkh  miniaD  for  mv  wife,  aad  a  Poliib  lady  for  my  miitresl.' 
Pnoi  this,  it  seemi,  that  1  bid  mistaken  about  the  Italian  lig 
Bon,  or  elie  Mr.  L  has  an  eolarged  charity  for  the  g 

of  all  natioiu. — More  mbject  for  curiosity. 

In  the   eTening,   before    the   company  separated,    ire  • 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  girat  ball,  looktog  at  a  line  e£etl 
moonlight,  and  I  pointed  oat  the  shadow  of  the  BTchesof  abri^ 
From  nioon1i|;ht  we  went  on  to  lamplight,  and  many  pretty  di 
were  said  about  art  and  nature.     A  gentleman,  who  hadjn 
relunied  from  Paris,  talked  of  the  reflection  of  the  lamps  in 
Seine,  which  one  sees  in  crossing  the  POnt-Royal,  and  vhlEh,  i 
he  said,  appear  like  a  colonnade  of  fire.     As  soon  as  he  h 
finished  proiing  al>out  his  colonnade,  I  turned  to  Mr.  Ir-  — ,  si 
asked  if  be  remembered  the  account  which  Cose  the  t 
gives  of  the  Polish  princess  CzHrloryski's  charming  ^<«  cA 
pltre  and  the  illuminated  rustic  bridge  of  one  arch,  iherefletl 
of  which  in  the  water  was  so  strong  ai  to  deceive  the  eye,  on 
give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  brilliant  circle  suspended 

die  air.    Mr.  L seemed  enchanted  with  my  deacriptia 

eagerly  said  that  he  would  some  night  have  a  bridge  in  his  ii 
provemenid,   illuminated,  that    tee   (half-gallant   Englishnuif 

^  might  see  the  effect    I  carelessly  replied,  that  probably  it  WDt 
have  a  good  effect :  I  would  then  have  talked  on  other  subje 
to  the  lady  next  me  :  butan  Engliahmancannotsiiddenly  el 
the  course  of  his  conversation.     Mr.   L still  persisted 

asking  a  variety  of  questions  about  this  Polish  ffite.  I  excul 
myself;  for  if  you  satisfy  curiosity  you  are  no  longer  «ublin 
besides  it  is  so  pedantic  to  remember  axearately  any  thing  0 
meets  with  in  books.  I  assured  him  that  I  bad  foigatten  I 
particulars. 

My  countrymen  are  wondrous  persevering,  irben  oncen 
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This  morning,  when  I  came  down  to  breakfast,  I  found  Mr.  L 

with  a  volump  of  Coxe's  tiaveU  in  his  band.  He  read  aloud  ti 
Leonora  the  whole  deaoriplion  of  the  illuminated  gardeni, 
and  of  a  Turkish  tent  of  curious  workmanship,  and 
a  parilian,  supported  by  pillars,  ornamented  with  wreatha  of 
Boners.  Leonora'a  birthday  is  aome  time  in  the  next  moalh  ;  and 
her  husband,  probably  to  prevent  any  disagreeable  little  feelingi, 
proposed  thai  (he  fete  chatapetre,  be  designed  to  give,  should  be 
OD  that  day.  She  aeemed  rather  to  discourage  the  thing.  Now 
to  nhat  should  this  indiffFrence  be  attributed  {  To  jealousy  I 
tbould  positively  decide,  but  that  two  reasons  oppose  this  idea, 
uid  lieep  me  in  doubt.  She  was  not  within  hearing  at  the  moon- 
light conference,  and  knew  nothing  of  my  having  mentioned  the 
Palish  fete,  or  of  her  husband's  having  proposed  to  illuminate 
tile  bridge  for  me.  Besides,  I  remember,  the  other  day  when  she 
■II  (coding  the  new  French  novel  you  sent  me,  she  expressed 
great  dislike  lo  the  sentimental  fetes,  which  the  lover  prepares  for 
bis  mistress.  I  vrould  give  more  than  I  dare  tell  you,  my  dear 
GaLrielle,  lo  be  able  to  decide  whether  she  is  jealous  of  me  oi 

□at.    But  where  was  1  1   Mr.  L ,  who  had  set  his  heart  upon 

ihtfrU  thampitre,  persisted,  and   combatted  her  antipathy   by 
reason.     Foolish  man!  he  should   have  tried  compUmenls, 
caresses — if  1  had  not  been  present. 

"  My  dear  Leonora,"  said  he,  "  I  think  you  carry  your  dislike 
tn  these  things  too  far.  They  are  more  according  (o  the  French 
than  to  the  English  taste,  I  know  ;  but  we  abuuld  not  be  iO' 
fiuenced  by  national  prejudice.  1  detest  the  ostentation  and  the 
affectstian  of  sentiment  as  much  as  you  can  ;  but  where  the  real 
fetling  exists,  every  mode  of  showing  kindness  is  agreeable, 
Vou  must  let  jib  have  tliia  little  ffiie  on  your  birthday.  Besides 
the  pleasure  it  will  give  me,  I  really  think  it  is  useful  to  mix  ideas 
of  affection  with  amusement." 

Slie  smiled  most  graciously,  and  replied,  that  she  would  with 
pleasure  accept  of  kindncsti  in  any  term  from  him.  In  short,  she 
Hoa  witling  to  have  the  (hte,  when  it  was  clearly  explained  that 
ihe  waa  to  be  the  object  of  it.  Is  not  this  proof  positive  of  jeSi- 
lou«y  r  And  yet  my  curiosity  is  not  thoroughly  aatisiied,  I  must 
~  r  Leonora's  sake  I  must  %o  on.  When  I  have  been 
I,  1  shall  know  bow  to  conduct  m^uU*,  v 


low  my  heart,  will  in  me  (he  justice  to  believe, 

Hvben  I  am  convinced  of  my  friend's  weskneea,  1  shall  Ipare 

T  vith  Uie  mmt  dellcale  caution  .-  but  till  I  am  convinced,  I  B 

perpetual  danger  of  blundering  by  my  cHretesu,  inadvertent  i 

cence.     You  smile,  Gabrielle  ;  dear  malicious  Gabrielle,  evi 

your  malice  you  are  charming !     Adieu !     Pray  for  tlia  b[h 

^^^eMinetton  of  my  curioiity, 

^^H  OUTI 


LETTER  XXV. 


I  say,  my  dearest  mother,  tbal  of  late,  my  letters  have  1 
e  constrained  and  less  cheerful  than  uaual,  and  you  coi^ 
not  to  conceal  from  you  ajiy  thing  which  may  concern 
liappineaa.     I  have  ever  found  you  my  best  and  most  i: 
I  IHend,  and  there  is  not  u  thought  or  feeling  of  my  mi 
T  weak  or  foolish,  that  I  desire  to  conceal  from  you. 
ftjn  this  world  is  more — is  so  much  interested  in  my  liBppint 
n  every  doubtful  situation,  I  have  always  been  accusi 
B  apply  to  your  unerring  judgment  for  assistance.    Your  sir 
of  mind,  your  enlightened  afTection,  would  support  and  < 
_         me,  would  at  once  show  me  how  I  ought  to  act,  and  inspite 
^^H  nith  courage  and  fortitude  sufficient  to  be  worthy  of  your  eat 
^^^■i«nd  of  my  own.     At  no  period  of  my  life,  not  even  vrhen 
^^Wbeart  Hrst  felt  the  confused  sensstiona  of  a  passion  that  woi  ne 
^^Btt,  did  I  ever  want  or  wish  for  a  friend  so  much  as  at  this  intt 
^^Tand  yet  I  hesitate  whether  I  ought  to  ask  even  your  adi 
^H^   vhetlier  I  ought  to  indulge  myself  in  speaking  of  my  feelinglf 
^H      to  my  mother.    I  refrained  from  giving  the  slightest  intimatia 
H       litem  to  my  dear  Helen,  though  she  often  led  to  this  subject, 
seemed  vexed  by  my  reserve.     I  thought  it  not  right 
of  her  sympathy.     From   her  kindness  1  had  every  conaolati 
to  expect,  but  no  assistance  from  her  counsels,  because  she  A 

not  underaland  Mr.  L 's  cbftracier,  and  1  rnuld  plainly 

ceive  that  she  had  an  erroneous  ides  so  fixed  in  her  haey, 
to  prevent  her  seeing  things  in  their  true  light.     1  Bm 


ifeovoitA.  KT 

imputing  biame  where  I  most  wish  lo  avoid  it:  I  fenr  to  eii 
unjust  suBpicione;  I  dread  tliat  if  I  say  the  whole,  you  ^ 
imagine  that  I  mean  much  more  than  I  say. 

I  have  not  been  quite  well  lately,  and  my  mind  probably  is 
more  apt  to  be  alarmed  than  it  would  he,  if  my  health  w 
Btronger.  All  that  I  apprehend,  may  exist  merely  in  my  o 
distempered  imagination.  Do  not  then  suppose  others  are 
blame,  when  perhaps  I  only  am  in  fault.  I  have  for  some  tl 
pHut  been  disBHtiafled  with  myself,  and  have  had  reason  to  be  i 
I  do  not  say  tlits  from  any  false  hiunility ;  I  despise  that  affec- 
tation ;  but  I  say  it  with  a  sincere  desire  that  you  may  assist  me 
t4)  cure  mvself  of  a  weakness,  which,  if  it  were  to  grow  upon  my 
mind,  must  render  me  miserable,  and  might  destroy  the  happi- 
ness of  the  [leraon  I  love  best  upon  earth.  Yuu  know  that  I  am 
not  naturally  or  habitn^ly  of  a  suspicious  temper,  but  I  am  can- 
sclouB  of  having  lately  felt  a  disposition  to  jealousy.  1  have 
been  spoiled  by  the  excessive  attention,  which  my  husband  paid 
to  me  in  the  first  year  of  our  marriage. 

You  named  me  not  to  fancy  that  he  could  continue  always  a 
loTer.  I  did  not,  at  least  1  tried  not  to  expect  such  an  impos- 
sibility. I  voi  prepared  for  the  change,  at  least  I  thought  I 
was  :  yet  now  the  time,  tlie  inevitable  time  is  come,  and  I  have 
not  the  fortitude  to  bear  it  as  I  ought.  If  I  had  never  known 
wbat  it  was  to  possess  his  love,  I  might  perhaps  be  content  with 
hia  friendship.  If  I  could  feel  only  friendship  for  him,  I  should 
now,  possibly,  be  happy.  1  know  that  I  have  the  first  place  in 
his  esteem  :  I  do  believe— I  should  he  miserable  indeed  if  I  did 
not  believe — that  I  have  the  lirst  place  in  ills  afl'ection.  But 
this  aftection  is  certainly  different  from  what  it  once  was.  I 
wish  I  could  forget  the  difference.  No  :  I  retract  that  wish ; 
however  painful  the  comparison,  the  recollection  of  times  that 
are  past  is  delightful  to  my  heart.  Yet,  my  dear  mother,  if  such 
times  are  never  to  return,  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  forget 
that  they  have  ever  been.  It  would  he  wiser  not  to  let  my  imagi- 
nation recur  to  the  past,  which  coidd  then  tend  only  to  render  me 
discontented  with  the  present  and  with  the  future.  The  putube  ! 
how  melancholy  that  word  sounds  to  me  I  What  a  dreary  length 
of  prospect  it  brings  to  my  view  !  How  young  I  am,  how  mony 
miaay  I  Iiace  to  live,  and  how  little  itiutwc  Vv<e  Wc^V  «i. 


life!     Those  which  used  lo  act  moat  fore ility  upon  me,  havei 
■carcely  power  to  move  my  aiind.     Tlie  sense  of  duty,  ji  is  t 
raiBei  me  to  some  degree  of  exeriiou;  I  hope  that  I  do  J 
neglect  llie  ediicatioii  of  the  two  children  whom  my  poor  i 
bequeathed  to  my  care.     When  my  mind  wus  i 
my  delight;  hut  now  1  feel  tlml  I  am  nLther  Ixiteirupled 
interested  liy  their  childish  gaiety  and  amuaeine: 
I  em  afruid  that  1  am  growing  Eelfish,  and   I 
have  become  shamefully  indolent.     1  go  on  with  certtun  accu 
tions  every  day  from  habit,  not  from  choice  ;  my  mind  is  I 
them.     I  used  to  flatter  myself  that  I  did  many  things, 
a  sense  of  duty  and  of  general  benevolence,  which   I 
finced  were  done  merely  fronn  a  particular  wish  to  pleai 
make  myself  more  and  more  beloved  by  the  object  of  my  fond 
affection.     Disappointed  in  tlii*  hope,  I  sink  into  indolence,  ' 
whioh  the   desire  to  entertain  my  friends  i 
route  roe.     Helen  bos  been   summoned  away  ;  but  I  belief 
told  you  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F'*,  whose  company 
agreeable  to  my  taste,  and  Lady  M"'""  and  her  amiable  d»n 
ters,  and  your  witty  friend  ••*•",  are  with  us.    In  such  so 
am  ashamed  of  being  stupid  ;  yet  I  cannot  contribute 
amusement  of  the  company,  and  1  feel  surprised  at  their  animt- 
tioQ  and  sprightliness.   It  aeemsas  if  I  was  looking  on  at  dances 
without  hearing  any  music.      Sometimes   I   fear  that  my  silelKW 
should  be  observed,  and  then  1  begin  to  talk,  without  well  know- 
ing what  I  am  saying.     I  con  line  myself  to  the  most  common- 
place subjects,  and  hesitate,  from  the  dread  of  saying  somethinf 
quite  foreign  to  the  purpose.     What  muat  Mr,  L — —  think  o( 
my  stupidity  1     But  he  does  not,  I  believe,  perceive  it :  he  i>  M 
much  occupied  with — with  other  objects.     1  am  glad  thathedoci 
not  see  all  that  passes  in  my  mind,  fur  he  might  despise  me  it  be 
knew  that  I  am  so  miserable.     I  did  not  mean  to   use  so  sltong 
an  expression ;  but  now  it  is  writien,   I  will  not  blot  it  out.  Id 
you  should  fancy  something  worse  than  the  reality.     I  am  ooi. 
however,  yet  so  weak  as  to  he  seriously  miserable  when  I  turc 

no  real  cause  lo  be  so.     The  truth  is ..     Now  yt-a 

know  this  phrase  is  a  lacit  confession  that  all  thai  has  been  said 
before  is  false.     The  real  Imth  is  .     By  my  prefacing 
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Tea]  truth's  coming  out.     Tlie  Teal  trut!i  ie,  tliat  I  have  l)?en  i< 

lung  accustomed  Co  be  the  first  and  only  object  of  Mr.   L '■ 

tliDughta,  ifaat  1  cannot  bear  to  see  him  thi[ik  of  any  ihing  else. 

Yfi,  thing!  I  can  bear ;  but  not  perioni — female   person?  ;  itnd 

llicre  \a  one  person  here,  who  ia  no   much  more  ngreeabte  and 

nlerCaining  than  I  am,  that  she  engrosiet  very  naturally  almost 

ollhia  attention.     I  am  not  eavioia,  I  am  sure;  for  I  could  once 

admire  all  Lady  Olivia's  talents  and  accompli  ah  men  ta,  and  no 

our  could  be  more  charmed  than   I  waa,  nJlh  her  fascinating 

iiiieri  and  irresistible  powers  of  pleasing;  hat  when  those 

i-tilile  powers  may  rob  me  of  the  heart  of  my  beloved  hus- 

1— uf  Ilie  whole  happiness  of  my  life — how  cun  I  admire 

11  '     All  I  can  promise  is  to  preserve  my  mind  from  tha 

iriesa  of  suspicion.    I  can  do  my  rival  justice.    I  can  believe, 

^Ti treat  you  to  believe,  that  she  doe«  not  wish  to  be  my  rival: 

L  die  is  perfectly  innocent  of  all  design  to  bjure  me,  and  that 

■itc  is  not  aware  of  the  impression  sh-e  has  made.     1,  who  know 

■very  change  of  Mr.  L 's  countenance,  every  inflexion  of  his 

Voice,  every  turn  uf  his  mind,  can   see  too  plainly  what  she 

cannot  discern.     I  should  indeed  have  thought,  that  no  woman, 

■  '■in  he  distinguished  or  preferred  in  any  degree,  could  avoid 

..v)ii^   it,  his  manner  is  so   eKpreasive,   so   fluttering;  but 

I  ijis  this  appears  so  only  tome — a  woman,  who  does  not  love 

:nay  see  things  very  differently.     Lady  Olivia  can  be  in  no 

.(T,  because  her  heart,  fortunately  for  me,  ia  prepossessed  in 

lit  of  another;  snd  a  woman  whose  heart  is  occupied  by  one 

.  1.1  IS  absolutely  blind,  as  1  well   know,  to  all  others.     With 

Ills  security  I  ought  to  be  sariafied ;  for  I  believe  no  one  inspires 

1  iosUng  pasaion,  without  sharing  it. 

1  ain  summoned  to  give  my  opinion   about  certain  iilumina- 

ti"Hb  and  detorations  for  a  file  ehavtpetre  which  Mr.  h ia 

1  mil  as  to  give  in  honour  of  my  birtliday — juat  at  the  time  I 

iJiiphuning  of  his  neglect ! No,  dear  mother,  I  hope  T 

'  tiut  complained  of  Arm,   hut  of  myielf: — and  it  is  your 
avli  your  daughter  to  be  more  reasonable.     Writa 
A  fully  to 

Your  affectionate 


LETTER  XSVr. 


^ 


Tma  %aefile  ckampilrc  in  over. — Expect  no  description  i 
from  me,  Gabrielle,  fori  ambonibiy  out  of  humour.  The  wlioli 
pleasure  of  the  evening  was  destroyed  b;  the  most  fooliib  dr- 
cumslonce  imaginable.  Leonora's  jealousy  is  now  evident  to  man 
eyes  than  mine.  No  farther  doubt  upon  the  subject  eon  remain 
My  curiosity  is  satisfied ;  but  1  am  now  left  to  reproach  myself. 
for  having  gone  ao  far  to  sicertain  what  I  ought  to  liave  takes 
for  granted.  All  these  good  English  wives  are  jealous ;  H 
Jealous,  that  uo  one,  who  has  any  pretensions  to  beauty,  vtit,4i 
avdahUity,  con  live  with  them.  They  can  have  no  lodiVj'ttt 
our  sense  of  tho  word  ;  of  course  they  must  live  shut  up  in  llxif 
own  dismal  houses,  with  their  own  stupid  families,  the  fsithful 
husband  and  wife  sitting  opposite  to  each  other  in  their 
chimney  comers,  yawning  models  of  constancy.  And  ihiithuT 
call  virtue  I  How  the  meanest  vices  usurp  the  name  of  virUlt! 
Leonora's  is  a  jealousy  of  the  most  illiberal  and  degra^ 
species;  a  jealotlsy  of  die  temper,  not  of  the  heart.  She  i 
cold  to  feel  the  passion  of  love. — She  never  could  be  in  lovi 
that  I  am  certain.  She  is  too  reasonable,  too  prudish.  Beiidei, 
to  imagbe  that  she  could  be  in  love  with  her  own  husband,  ud 
after  eighteen  months'  marriage — the  thin^  is  absurd ! 
thing  is  impossible  !  No,  she  deceives  herself  or  him,  or  he 
if  she  pretends  that  her  jealousy  arises  from  love,  from  w 
you  and  I,  Gabrielle,  understand  by  the  word.  Panion,  ui 
pBsiion  only,  can  plead  a  just  excuse  of  its  own  excesses.  Wn» 
Leonora  in  love,  1  could  pardon  her  jealousy.  But  ni 
despise  it.  Yes,  with  all  her  high  reputation,  and  imp 
qualities,  I  must  think  of  her  with  contempt.  And  now  ihitl 
have  given  vent  to  my  feelings,  with  that  freedom  in  which  I 
indulge  myself  in  writing  lo  you,  my  amiable  Gabtiells, 
chosen  friend  of  my  lieart,  I  will  compose  myself,  and  give )"" 
a  rational  account  of  things. 

You  know  that  I  am  said  lohave  some  taste.     Leonora  mftk'- 

ons  to  any.    WVH\iin5,lsM^^Q5e,^.Va\.Uec  (ete  bIiW^h 
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■elegant  as  posailile,  she  conaultEd  me  alioul  a\\  tlie  arrange- 
ind  deed  ratio  tis.     It  h-bsI  that  did  every  thing.     My  skill 
and  taste  irere  admired  by  the  whole  company,  and  eBpeciallj 

by   Mr.    L .     He  was  in   remarkaljly   good  ejiirita   at   the 

commencement  of  the  evening ;  quite  guy  and  gallant ;  he 
certainly  paid  me  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  it  waa  natural 
he  should ;  for  besides  being  hia  guest,  I  wna  undoubtedly 
the  most  elegant  woman  present.  My  fame  had  gone  abroad  ; 
1  found  thai  I  was  the  object  of  general  attention.  To  this  I 
hare  been  tolerably  well  sc customed  all  my  life  ;  enough  at  least 
ici  prevent  me  from  giving  any  visible  sign  of  being  moved  by 
admiration  in -whatever  form  it  comes;  whether  in  the  polite 
foreign  glance,  or  the  broad  English  itare.  The  starers  enjoyed 
their  pleasure,  and  I  mine :  I  moved  and  talked,  I  smiled  or  was 
pensive,  as  though  I  saw  tliem  not;  nevertheless  the  Iiomage 
of  their  gaze  waa  not  lost  npon  me.  You  know,  my  charm- 
ing Gabrielle,  one  likes  to  observe  the  temation  one  produces 
amongst  new  people.  The  incense  that  I  perceived  in  the 
aurrounding  atmosphere  was  just  powerful  enough  to  affect  my 
nervea  agreeably :  that  languor  which  you  have  so  often 
reproached  me  for  indulging  in  the  company  of  what  we  call 
indlffereaU  gradually  dissipated  ;  and,  as  poqrR*"  used  to  say 
of  me,  I  came  from  behind  my  cloud  like  the  snn  in  all  its  glory, 
I  was  such  as  you  have  seen  me,  Gabrielle,  in  my  best  days,  in 
my  best  momenta,  in  my  very  best  style.     I  wonder  what  would 

excite  me  to  such  n  waste  of  powers.     L seemed  inspired 

loo  :  he  really  was  quite  agreeable,  and  showed  me  off  almost 
09  well  as  R***  himself  could  have  done.  I  had  no  idea  that  he 
had  this  species  of  talent.  You  will  never  know  of  what  my 
countrymen  are  capable,  for  you  are  out  of  patience  with  the 
statues  the  first  half  hour :  now  it  takes  an  amacing  time  to 
animate  them ;  but  they  can  he  waked  into  life,  and  I  have  a 
pride  in  conquering  difficulties. — There  were  more  men  thi» 
night,  in  proportion  to  the  women,  than  one  usually  sees  in 
English  company,  consequently  it  was  more  agreeable.  I  was 
surrounded  by  an  admiring  audience,  and  my  conversation  of 
course  was  sufficiently  general  to  please  all,  and  sufficiently 
pftrticular  to  distinguish  the  man  whom  I  wished  to  animate.  In 
Uu>  yoa  will  say  there  waa  nothing  lo  put  ati«  ovA  (AVo.'wiwn, 


nothing  very  mortifying  : — but  stay,  my  fair  philoaapher,  do  noi 
judge  of  the  day  till  you  Bee  its  end. — Leouora  vraa  so  hid  ftoa 
my  view  by  the  crowd  of  adorers,  that  I  really  did  not  diKur. 
Iiet,  ot  BUapecc  lier  jealumiy.  1  was  quite  uatural ;  I  thoughl 
only  of  myself;  I  declined  all  invitalioiis  to  dauce,  declaring 
that  it  WHS  so  long  since  1  lind  tried  an  English  country  dnsoCi 
that  1  dared  not  expose  my  awknardness.  French  country 
dances  were  mentioned,  but  1  preferred  coiiveraation.     At  lul 

li persecuted  me  to  try  a  Polish  dance  with  him — a  mulli- 

tude  of  voices  overpowered  me,  I  have  not  the  talent  wbjcti 
some  of  my  countrywomen  possess  in  such  perfection,  of  being 
obstinate  about  trifles.  When  I  can  refuse  with  grace,  'tis  well; 
but  when  that  is  no  longer  possible,  it  is  my  principle,  oimi 

TTBakness,  to  yield,     1  was  surprised  to  find  that  L danced 

ftdmirably.  1  became  animated.  You  know  how  dancioj 
wiimates  me,  when  I  have  a  partner  who  con  dance — a  thinj 
not  very  common  in  this  country.  We  ended  by  uraltxing,  fir* 
in  the  Polish,  and  aftcrrwards  in  the  Parisian  manner.  I 
certainly  surpassed  myself— I  flew,  I  was  borne  upon  the  vingl 
of  the  wind,  I  floated  on  the  notes  of  the  music.  Animated  ■ 
languid  in  every  gradation  of  grace  and  sentiment,  I  abandoMd 
myself  to  tlie  inspiration  of  the  moment ;  I  was  all  soul,  and  lb« 
spectators  were  all  admiration.  To  you,  my  Gabrielle,  I  may 
apeak  tlius  of  myself  without  vanity :  you  know  the  Beosstioii  I 
was  accustomed  to  produce  at  Paris ;  you  may  guess  then  «h>i 
the  effect  must  be  here,  where  such  a  style  of  dancing  has  ^1 
the  captivation  of  novelty.  Had  I  doubted  that  my  tiiceett  wi' 
complete,  I  should  have  been  assured  of  it  by  the  faces  of  nair 
prudes  amongst  the  matrons,  who  afiected  to  think  that  the  wain 

was  too  much.     As  L was  leading,  or  rather  supporting  me 

to  my  seat,  for  I  was  quite  exhausted,  1  overheard  a  gentlemm, 
irho  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  place  where  LeononvM 
etuiding,  whisper  to  his  neighbour,  "Le  Valse  eNCrSme 
Volttpt^  pcnuise."     I  fancy  Leonora  overheard  these  wordi^ 
veil  as  myself,  for  my  eyes  met  hers  at  this  instant, 

coloured,   and   directly   looked   another   way.     L 

heard  nor  saw  any  thing  of  all  this;  ho  was  intent  upon 
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fanning  me,  a  young  awkward  penBaiit  girl,  quite  a  stranger  in 
this  couutry,  cuiiie  up  to  me,  and  dropping  her  novice  curley, 
saiil.  "  Here's  a  ring,  my  lady,  1  found  on  the  gra3»;  ihey  tell 
roe  it  i>  yours,  ray  lady  I" 

"  No,  my  good  girl,  it  is  not  mine,"  said  I. 

"  It  is  Lady  Leonora's,"  said  Mr.  L . 

At  the  sound  of  Iter  naine  Leonora  came  forward. 

The  girl  looked  allernattiy  at  ua. 

''  Can  you  dnuht,"  cried  Colonel   A ,   "  which  of  these 

ladies  is  Mr,  L 'a  wife  V 

"  Oil,  TiD,  siri  this  is  she,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  girl,  pointing  to 

What  there  was  in  the  girl's  accent,  or  in  L 's  look,  when 

■he  pronounced  the  words,  or  in  mine,  or  in  oil  three  together, 
I  cannot  exactly  describe ;  but  Leonora  felt  it.     She  turned  as 

pale  as  death.     I  looked  as  unconscious  as  I  could.      L 

went  on  fanning  me,  without  seeing  his  wife's  change  of  counte- 
nance. Leonora — would  you  believe  it? — sank  upon  a  bench 
behind  us,  and  fainted.  Huvr  her  husband  started,  when  he 
felt  her  catch  by  his  arm  as  she  fell  !  He  threw  down  the  fan, 
left  me,  ran  for  water — "  Oh,  Lady  Leonora  !  Lady  Leonora  is 
ill  I"  exelainied  every  voice.  Tlie  consternation  was  wonderful. 
They  carried  ber  ladyship  to  a  spot  where  she  could  have  free 
air.  I  was  absolutely  in  an  instant  left  alone,  and  seemingly  as 
much  forgotten  as  if  I  bad  never  existed  I  1  was  indeed  so 
much  astonished,  that  I  could  not  stir  from  the  place  where  I 
stood;  till,  recollecting  myself,  1  pushed  my  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  came  in  view  of  Leonora  just  as  she  opened  her 
eyes.  Ai  soon  as  she  came  to  herself,  she  made  an  elfort  to 
stand,  saying  that  she  was  quite  well  again,  but  that  she  would 
go  into  the  house  and  repose  herself  for  a  few  minules.  As  she 
rose,  a  hundred  arms  were  oBered  at  once  to  her  assistance. 
She  stepped  forward ;  and,  to  my  surprise,  and  1  believe  to  the 
snrpriBe  of  every  body  else,  iiiok  mine,  made  a  sign  to  her 
hnsband  not  to  follow  us,  and  walked  quickly  towards  the  house. 
Her  woman,  with  a  face  of  terror,  met  un,  as  we  were  going  into 
Lady  Leonora's  apartment,  with  sails  and  harlabDm,  and  I 
lutov  not  what  in  her  hands. 

n  quite  weti,  quite  well  sgtun  ;  I  do  nql  watA  wn^  '<^«ii<!,\ 
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I  do  not  want  any  thing.  I  da  not  naut  yau,  Masun," 
Leonora.  "  Lady  Olivia  ia  so  good  as  to  assist  me.  1  am  qi 
in  ojil]'  to  rest  for  a  few  minutea." 

The  woman  gate  me  an  evil  look,  and  left  tlie  room.  S> 
did  I  wish  aiiy  thing  more  than  that  she  should  I 
■tayed.  I  was  absolutely  so  embarrassed,  «o  distressed,  wh( 
found  myself  alone  with  Leonora,  that  I  knew  not  what  to 
I  believe  I  began  with  a  sentence  ahoul  the  night  air,  thst 
very  little  to  the  purpose.  The  sight  of  some  baby'linen  «| 
the  maid  had  heen  making  suggested  to  me  sometliing  whu 
thought  more  appropriate. 

"My  dear  creature!"  said  l,  "  why  will  you  fatigue  youi 
10  terribly,  and  stand  so  much  and  ao  long  in  your  si 

Leonora  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  my  interpretaliot 
what  had  passed.  She  made  no  reply;  but  fixed  her  ey*a  u 
roe  sa  if  she  would  have  read  my  very  soul,  Never  did  I  M 
feet  eyes  bo  expressive  or  so  powerful  aa  hera  were  at 
moment  Mine  nbaolutely  fell  beneath  them.  What  depii 
BIB  of  presence  of  mind  I  know  not;  hut  I  maa  utterly  nid 
common  aenne.  I  am  sure  I  changed  colour,  and  Leonora  n 
have  seen  it  through  my  rouge,  for  I  had  only  the  ahgi 
tinge  upon  my  cheeks.  The  consciousness  that  she  saw 
blush  discoacerted  me  beyond  recovery ;  it  is  really  a 
unaccountahle :  I  trembled  all  over  as  [  stood  before  her ;  l; 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  hartshorn  and  water,  which  li 
upon  the  table.  Leonora  rose,  and  threw  open  the  windai 
give  me  freah  air.  She  pressed  my  hand,  but  rather  with  at 
of  forgiveness  than  of  affection;  I  was  mortified  and  vexed; 
my  pride  revived  me. 

"We  hod  better  return  to  the  company  as  soon  as  posnbli 
believe,"  said  ahe,  looking  down  at  the  moving  ci'owd  below. 

"  I  am  ready  to  attend  you,  ray  dear,"  said  I,  coldly,  '■ 
ever  you  feel  yourself  sufficiently  tested  and  composed." 

She  left  the  room,  and  I  followed.  You  have  no  idea 
solicitude  with  which  the  people  hoped  she  wa»  better — andi 
— and  jtiile  weU,  Sic.  What  amazing  importance  a  faintJu 
can  someCimea  bestow  !  Her  husbniid  seemed  no  longer  to 
any  eyes  or  soul  but  for  her.  At  supper,  and  during  the  n 
!the    night,   she   occu^ieft  ftie  -hVdW  avjewCvn^  ot  <verT 


present.   Can  you  conceive  any  thing  lo  provoking  f    But  L 

must  be  an  absolute  fou!  I — Did  he  never  see  a  woman  faint 
before  1 — He  cannot  pretend  lo  be  in  love  with  bis  wife — I  do 
not  undentand  it. — But  this  I  know,  tbat  be  has  been  totally 
diSerent  in  hia  manner  towarde  me  these  three  day*  past. 

And  now  that  my  curiosity  is  satisfied  about  Leonora's 
jealousy,  1  shall  absolutely  periali  with  ennui  in  this  stupid 
pliiee.  Adieu,  dearest  Gabrielle !  How  I  envy  you !  The 
void  of  my  heart  is  insupportable.  I  must  have  tome  passion  to 
keep  me  alive.  Forward  any  letters  from  poor  R*",  if  he 
has  written  under  cover  to  you. 


LETTER  XXVII. 


TiKE  courage,  my  beloved  daughter;  take  courage.  Have  a 
just  confidence  in  yourself  and  in  your  husband.  For  a  moment 
he  may  be  fascinated  by  the  arts  of  an  unprincipled  woman  ;  for 
a  moment  sbe  may  triumph  over  his  senses,  and  his  imagi- 
nation ;  but  of  hia  esteem,  his  affeetinn,  his  heart,  she  cannot  rob 
you,  Theae  have  been,  ought  lo  be,  will  be  yours.  Trust  lo 
your  mother's  prophecy,  my  child.  You  may  Irust  to  it  securely  : 
for,  well  as  she  loves  you--and  no  mother  ever  loved  a  daughter 
better — she  does  not  soothe  you  with  mere  words  of  doting  fond- 
neis  ;  she  speaks  to  you  the  language  of  reason  and  of  truth. 

I  kootr  what  such  a  man  as  Mr.  L must  esteem  and 

love;  I  know  of  what  such  a  woman  as  my  daughter  Is  capable, 
whrn  her  whole  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  all  that  is  dear 
to  her,  are  at  stake.  The  loss  of  temporary  admiration  and 
power,  the  tmnsieiit  preference  shown  tu  a  despicable  rival,  will 
not  provoke  you  to  imprudent  reproach,  nor  sink  you  to  helpless 
dsspttir.  Tlie  arts  of  an  Olivia  might  continue  to  deceive  your 
hiisbaud,  if  he  were  a.  fool;  or  to  please  him,  if  he  were  a 
libertine  :  but  he  has  a  heart  formed  for  love,  he  cannot  therefore 
t  liberlin«:  he  is  u  mun  of  superior  abilities,  and  knows 


n  too  well  U 


a  dupe.     With  a  penetrating  auA  iS.\ 
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native  judgment  of  character,  he  i»  ■ 

mannen;  his  taste  is  delicate  even  to  excess;  uiidei  a  tM 
exterior  he  has  a  vivid  imagination  and  strong  aensibilitj ;  hr 
hm  litlle  vanity,  but  a  b up erabuii dance  of  pride ;  he  wishes  lo 
be  ar<lDntIy  loved,  but  this  he  conceals ;  it  is  diificuU  to  continct 
bim  that  be  is  beloved,  and  scoraely  possible  to  satisfy  him  by 
*nj   common   proofs  of  attachment.      A   coquette   will  nev« 

attach  Mr.  L .     The  admiration  which  others  might  cxpieu 

for  ber  cliarms  and  accompliabments,  would  never  pique  him  to 
competition ;  far  from  seeking  "  to  win  ber  praisa  whom  «1I 
admire,"  he  would  disdain  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  vulgar 
multitude :  a  heart,  in  which  be  hud  a  probability  of  holding 
only  divided  empire,  would  not  appear  to  hira  worth  the  winniii|. 
As  a  coquette,  whatever  may  be  her  talents,  graces,  ai;coinplisi^ 
ments,  and  address,  you  have  nothing  seriously  to  fear  from 
Lady  Olivia. 

But,  my  dear,  Mr.  L 's  mind  may  be  in  a  situation  le 

require  amusement.  Tliat  species  of  apathy  nhich  lucceeds  lo 
passion  is  not,  as  the  inexperienced  imagine,  the  death  of  \ovf, 
but  the  tieceuary  and  salutary  repose  from  which  it  awakeni 
ref^shed  and  revived.     Mr.  L 'a  passion  for  you  has  bsEil 

mly  tender,  hut  violent,  and  the  calm,   which  inevitable 
succeeds,  should  not  alarm  you. 

:ien  a  man  feels  that  his  fondness  for  a  wife  is  suspended. 

uneasy  in  her  company,  not  only  from  the  sense  of  decreiieJ 
pleasure,  but  from  the  fear  of  her  observation  and  detection.  U 
ihe  repnach  him,  affairs  become  worse;  he  blames  himself  Ke 
fears  to  give  jiain  whenever  he  is  in  her  presence:  if  he  aliempl 
to  conceal  his  feelings,  and  to  appear  what  he  is  no  longer,  s 
lover,  his  attempts  are  awkward  ;  he  becomes  more  and  mora 
dissatislied  with  himself;  and  the  person  who  compels  him  U  , 
this  Iiypocrisy,  who  thus  degrades  him  in  hia  own  eyes,  i 
certainly  be  in  danger  of  bectiming  a  ~ 
wife,  who  has  sense  enough  to  abstain  from  all  reproaches^  dl 
or  indirect,  by  word  or  look,  may  reclaim  her  husband'* 
tions  :  the  bird  escapes  from  his  cage,  but  n 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  agreeable  company  at  your  hon 

they  will  amuse  Mr.  L ,  and  relieve  you  from  the  i 

of  taking  a  share  in  any  conversation  that  Jr4ll^~  ""' 
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»IUy  Iriend  •»•■•  will  supply  your  share  of  conversation; 
:i'  loyour  rilence,  remember  tiwtwitly  people  ore  always  cor 
.::ii  those  who  act  audience. 
J   rejoice  that  you  persist  in  your  daily  occupEttions.     T 
111  like  youn,  the  sense  of  performing  yuur  duty  will,  nex 
,:  jjon,  be  the  firmest  support  upon  which  you  can  rely. 
i'Drhsps,  my  dear,  even  when  you  read  this,  you  will  still  be 
liTied  to  jus^fy  Lady  Olivia,  and  to  conceal  from  your  heart 
<  I',   ^uspiciont  which  her  conduct  excites.     I  am  not  snrprised, 
Hint  you  should  liud  it  difficult  to  believe,  tbai  one  to  whom 
have  behaved  lo  generously,  should  treat  you  witli  treachery,  and 
ingratitude.      I  am  not  surprised,  lliat  you  who  feel  what  it  i 
lore,  should  think,  that  a  woman  whose  heart  is  occupied  by 
attachment  lo  one  object,  must  be  incapable  of  thinking  of  any 
other.     But  love  in  such  a  heart  as  yours  is  totally  difFeront 
from  what  it  is  in  the  fancy  of  these  heroines.     In  their  imagi- 
nation, the  objects  are  as  fleeting  as  the  pictures  in  the  clouds 
fh'ised  by  the  wind. 

From  Lady  Olivia  expect  nothing :  depend  only  on  yourael£ 
When  you  become,  as  you  soon  must,  completely  convinced 
:hal  the  woman,  in  whom  your  unsuspecting  soul  confided,  ii 
utterly  imwocthy  of  your  esteem,  refrain  from  all  imprudent 
e'tpreHsions  of  indignadon.  I  despise — you  will  soon  hate — your 
rival ;  but  in  the  moment  of  detection  think  of  what  is  due  to 
yoanelf,  and  act  as  calmly  as  if  you  had  never  loved  her.  She 
wiU  lulTer  do  pain  from  the  loss  of  your  friendship ;  she  has  not 
_o  heart  that  can  value  it.  Probably  she  is  envious  of  you.  AH 
desire  to  mortify  those  whom  they  cannot  degrade 
1  level :  and  I  am  inclined  lo  suspect  that  this 
rolent  feeling,  joined  to  the  want  of  occupation,  may  be  the 
■  of  her  present  conduct.  Her  manosuvres  will  not  ultimately 

She  will  be  deserted  hy  Mr,  L ,  disappointed  and 

iced,  and  your  husband  will  be  more  yours  tlian  e 
I  this  happy  moment  comes,  my  Leonora;  when  your 
nd  returns,  preferring  yours  to  all  other  society,  then  will 
:t  all  your  talenia,  all  your  charms,  to  prore 
■uperioiity  in  every  thing,  but  most  in  love.  The  soolhinga 
iri>tendenie«B,  in  certain  situations,  have  power  not  only  to 
■B  of  self-reproach,  Iiut  to  diffuse  deUgtvl  ineT  "^ 


■oul  of  man.  The  oil,  which  the  akilful  mariner  throws  upon  t 
ua,  not  only  smootbi  the  waves  in  the  storm,  but  when  t!ie  J 
ihines,  ipreadi  the  most  beautiful  colours  over  the  lurface  of] 

My  dear  daughter,  though  your  mother  writes  aeemingly  at  fl 
Esae,  you  must  not  fancy  that  she  doea  not  feel  for  you. 
imsgine,  that  in  the  coldtiessof  extingnished  passions,  and  in 
pride  of  counaejling  age,  your  rnolher  expeota  to  charm  agony  ^ 
words.     No,  my  child,  I  am  n»l  hi  absurd,  so  cruel.  Your  lei' 
forced  tears  from  eyes,  which  are  not  used  like  senlitnenlal  ^ 
to  weep  upon  every  trifling  occasion.     My  first  w 
out  immediately  lo  see  you ;  but  whatever  cansalation  or  pleai 
my  company  might  afford,  I  believe  it  might  he  disadvantag 
lo  you  in  your  present  circumstances.     1  could  not  be  an  fa 
the  room  with  this  Lady  Olivia,  without  showing  some  p 
of  the  indigliBtioTi  and  contempt  that  I  feel  for  her  co 
This  warmth  of  mine  might  injure  you  in  your  husband's  of 
Though  you  would  have  loo  strong  a  sense  of  propriety,  ai 
much  dignity  of  mind,  to  make  complaints  of  your  hiisbandl 
me,  or  to  any  one  living;  yet  it  might  be  supposed  that  y 
mother   was   your  confidante  in  secret,   and   your  [ 
public  :    this   might   destroy    your   domestic   happtneas, 
huahand  can  or  ought  to  endure  the  idea  of  his 
against  him.     I  admire  and  shall  respect  your  dignified  si 

And  now  fare  you  well,  my  dearest  child.     May  God  fa 
you!      If  a  mother's  prayera  could  avail,   you  would  be  fl 

k happiest  of  human  beings.  I  do,  without  partiality,  believe  n 
to  be  one  of  the  beat  and  most  amiable  of  w 

]  Had  your  letter,  my  dearest  mother,  reached  me  a  few  hi 

Moner,  I  should  not  have  exposed  myself  as  1  have  done. 
Yesterday,   at   our  file    champilre,   you   would   hnvf  I 
^   ashamed  of  me.     I  am  asfaamed  of  myself.     "    ""    "' 
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reTene  of  wtiat  I  ought,  of  «hai  I  would  have  done,  if  I  had 
been  forliBed  hy  your  counsel.  Initead  of  being  calm  and 
dignified,  I  was  agitated  beyond  all  power  of  control.  I  lost  all 
presence  of  mind,  oil  commou  Ben&e,  all  recoil ecdon. 

I  IcDQw  your  contempl  foe  swooning  hecoinea.  What  will  you 
(Bf,  when  you  bear  that  your  daughtec  fainted — fainted  in 
publict  I  believe,  however,  tbst,  as  soon  as  1  recovered,  I  had 
snfficienc  command  over  myself  to  prevent  the  accident  from 
being  attributed  to  the  leal  csnse,  and  I  hope  that  the  very 
(nonient  I  csuie  to  my  Tecolleolion,  my  manner  towards  Lady 
Olivia  was  such  as  to  preclude  all  poisibility  of  her  being  blamed 
or  even  suspected.  From  living  much  abroad,  she  liaa  acquired 
•  certain  freedom  of  manner,  and  latitude  of  thinking,  which 
expose  her  to  suspicion ;  but  of  all  serious  intention  to  injure 
me,  or  to  pass  the  bounds  of  propriety,  I  totally  acquit  ber.  She 
ii  not  lo  blnme  for  the  admiration  she  excites,  nor  is  she  to  ha 
the  sufferer  for  my  weakness  of  mind  01 

Great  and  unreasonable  folly  I  am  si; 
do  >o  no  more. 

The  pacticitiar  circumstances  I  need  1 
assmred,  that  wherever  I  think  it  right  t 

tempt  me  lo  speak :  but  I  understood,  by  the  conclusion  of  your 
letter,  that  jou  expect  me  to  preserve  an  absolute  silenae  upon 
this  subject  in  future :  this  I  will  not  promise.  I  cannot  con- 
teive  thai  I,  who  do  not  mean  to  injure  any  human  being, 
ought,  because  I  am  unhappy,  and  when  1  am  most  in  want  of 
a  friend,  to  be  precluded  from  the  indulgence  of  speaking  of 
what  ii  nearest  my  heart  to  that  deor,  safe,  moat  enlightened, 
nnd  honourable  of  friends,  who  has  loved,  guided,  instructed, 
find  encouioged  me  in  every  thing  that  is  right  from  my  infancy. 
Why  should  I  ha  refused  all  claim  fa  sympathy?  why  must  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  be  shut  up  in  my  own  breast?  and  why 
must  I  be  a  solitary  being,  proscribed  from  commerce  with  my 
own  family,  with  my  beloved  mother,  lo  whom  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  tell  every  feeling  and  idea  as  they  arose  ?  No ;  to 
all  that  U  honourable  I  will  strictly  conform;  but,  by  the  super- 
stition of  prudence,  1  do  not  hold  myself  bound. 

Nolhing  could  be  kinder  than  my  husband's  conduct  1 

t  After  I   was   taken  ill.     He  \eft  \ioiiie  «8.-ftj  y 


)t  explain :  ynu  may  be 
ii  be  silent,  nothing  shall 
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morning;  he  h  gone  to  meet  his  friend,  General 
haa  just  returned  from  abroad.  I  hope  that  Mr,  L- 
abaent  only  a  few  days ;  for  it  would  be  fatal  to  my  haypinew 
if  he  should  find  amuaemeiit  at  a  distance  from  homi 
borne,  at  all  events,  Ghall  never  be  made  a  cage  to  him  ;  when  h- 
retunn,  I  will  exert  myaeif  to  the.utmoit  to  make  it  agreeabU. 
This  1  hope  can  be  done  without  obtruding  my  company  upon  tjim, 
Dt  putting  myself  in  competition  with  any  person.  I  could  xiili 
that  gome  fortunate  accident  might  induce  Lady  Olivia  to  lesit 

HI  before  Mr.  L 'a  return.     Had  I  the  same  high  opinion  of 

her  generosity  that  I  once  formed,  bad  1  the  aamo  perfect  con- 
fidence in  her  integrity  and  in  her  friendship  for  me,  I  would 
go  this  moment  and  tell  her  all  that  pesies  in  my  heart:  dq 
humiliation  of  my  vanity  would  cost  me  any  thing  if  it  CDulil 
ferve  the  interests  of  my  love ;  no  mean  pride  could  stand  bl 
my  mind  against  the  force  of  affection.  But  there  is  a  spedel 
of  pride  which  1  cannot,  will  not  renounce — believing,  as  1  di>, 
that  it  i»  the  companion,  the  friend,  the  support  of  virtue.  Tliil 
pride,  I  trust,  will  never  deiert  me  ;  It  lias  grown  with  mj 
growth ;  it  was  implanted  in  my  character  by  the  education 
which  my  dear  mother  gave  me ;  and  now,  even  by  her,  it 
oannot  be  eradicated.  Surely  I  have  misunderstood  one  paaistit 
in  your  letter:  you  cannot  advise  your  daughter  to  restrain  jutl 
indignation  against  vice  from  any  motive  af  policy  or  pencnul 
interest,  You  say  to  roe,  "  In  the  moment  of  detection  think  of 
what  is  due  lo  yourself,  and  act  aa  calmly  aa  if  you  had  never 
loved  her."  If  I  could,  I  would  not  do  this.  Contempt  shown 
by  virtue  ia  the  just  punishment  of  vice,  a  punishment  which  au 
■eljiah  conaldernlion  abould  mitigate.  If  I  were  convinced  (bat 
Lady  Olivia  were  guilty,  would  you  have  me  behave  to  heru 
if  I  believed  her  to  be  innocent!  My  countenance,  my  voice, 
my  principles,  would  revolt  from  such  mean  and  pemiciout 
hypocnay,  degrading  to  the  individual,  and  destructive  to 
aociely. 

May  I  never  more  see   the  smile  of  love  on  the  lipg  of  my 
husband,  nor  its  expression  in  his  eyes,  if  1  do  ao  dejjrade  myaeif 
in  my  own  opinion  and  in  his !     Yea,  in  his ;  for  would 
would  nut  any  man  of  sense  or  delicacy,  recur  to  that 
eorumott  with  hia  sex,  aud  so  jual,  'Cns.tSS  a.  iiqiami 


ha^ 
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e  of  faonoui  to  her  pssaioni  in  one  instance,  abe  nay 
Ipiother?  Would  he  not  argue,  "If she  will  do  thie  foini 
twcaoBe  she  is  in  love  with  me,  wlij  not  for  a  new  favourite,  if 
time  or  accident  should  make  me  less  an  object  of  posajon!" 
No ;  I  may  lose  his  love — this  would  be  my  misfortune :  but  to 
forfeit  his  eateem  nould  be  my  fault;  and,  under  the  remorae 
wliich  I  iliauld  then  have  to  endure,  I  am  persuaded  that  do 
power  of  art  or  nature  could  sualain  my  exiatence. 

So  mucb  for  myself.  As  to  the  general  good  of  society,  that, 
!  confess,  is  not  at  this  moment  the  uppennoBt  consideration  in 
my  mind;  liut  I  will  add  a  few  words  on  that  auhject,  lest  you 
should  imagine  me  to  be  hurried  away  by  my  own  feelings. 
Public  justice  and  reason  are,  I  think,  on  my  side.  Wbst  would 
become  of  the  good  order  of  society  or  the  decency  of  families, 
if  every  politic  wife  were  to  receive  or  invite,  or  permit  her  hus- 
band's mislresa  t«  reside  in  her  house  t  What  would  become  of 
conjugal  virtue  In  either  sex,  if  the  wife  were  in  this  manner  not 
only  to  connive  at  the  inRdclity  of  her  husband,  but  to  encou- 
rage and  provide  for  bis  inconsistency  1  If  she  eolers  into  bonds 
of  amity  and  articles  of  panneraliip  with  her  rival,  with  that 
person  by  whom  ihe  has  been  mnal  injured,  instead  of  being  the 
dignified  suflerer    h    b      m  bject  of  contempt. 

My  dearest  moth  y  m  peeled  friend,  my  Bendmentt 

cm  this  subject  es     tioll     differ   from  yours.     I  must 

have  mistaken  yo      m  g      P    y  write  quickly,  and  tell  me 

so;  and  forgive,    f  }  pprovc    of,   the   warmth  with 

which  I  bavc  ipok  n 


I 


}      r  truly  affectionate 

And  grateful  daughte! 
Leonora  L — 
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r  amiable  Gabrielle,  I  must  be  faithful  to  my  promise  of 
writing  to  you  every  week,  though  tliis  place  affords  nothing 
new  either  in  events  or  sentiment.     Mr.  L 't  absence  made 

1  castle  Insupportably  dull.     A  few  dti^a  a:ga  W  laXsmuA. 


^,  and  met  me  irith  an  eaiy  kind  of  indifference,  provokii 

^h  to  ■  woman  who  lias  lieen  aacustomed  to  excite  Km 

wever,  1  was  rejoiced  at  iliia  upon  Leonora's » 

count.     She  was  evidently  delighted,  and  her  spirit!  and  affi 

»  seemed  to  overflow  iuTolunlarily  npon  all   around  bic 

inner  became  quite  frank,  and  cordial,  alnu 

«B(ing.     She  ia  really  handsome  irhen  she  is  animated,  n 

his  evening  q^iilte  surprised  me.     1  eaw  Mnn 

lung  of  that  playfulness,  tlias«  light  touches,  thut  versatilily  e 

I,  those  words  that  mean   more  than  meet  the  em 

rery  thing,  in  short,  that  could  charm  in  the 

a  society.  Leonora  seemed  to  be  inspired  with  all  then 
iversation,  by  the  simpte  instinct  of  affection.  What  u 
nished  nie  most  was  the  grace  -nich  which  she  introduced  so 
profound  philosophical   rcmarls.      "Such    pearls,"    ttaA  Uti 

L ,  "come  from  the  deep." 

With  all  these  talents,  what  might  not  Leonora  be  in  pi 
hands!  But  now  she  is  nothing  except  to  her  husband,  anl 
few  intimate  friends.  However,  this  is  not  my  affair.  Let  a 
go  on  to  what  concerns  myaclf,  Tou  may  believe,  my  da 
Gabrielle,  that  I  piqued  myself  upon  showing  at  least  ai 
easy  indifference  as  was  ebown  to  me:  freedom  encoUMgf 
freedom.  As  there  was  no  danger  of  my  being  t 
I  did  not  think  myself  bound  in  honour  or  sentiment  to  kel 
myself  in  the  shade ;  but  I  could  not  be  as  brilliant  ai 
seen  me  at  your  4oir6ei .-  the  magic  circle  of  adorers,  the  n 
spiring  power  of  numbers,  the  ^clat  of  public  rrpreienial' 
were  wanting.  I  retired  to  my  own  apartment  at  nighl,  qui 
out  of  humour  with  myself;  and  Josephine,  as  she  undrws 
me,  put  me  still  fiirther  out  of  patience,  by  an  ill-timed  histo 
of  a  dispute  she  has  had  with  Leonora's  Swiss  servant.  T 
Swiss  and  Josephine,  it  seems,  came  to  high  words  in  deFincS' 
their  mistresses'  charms.  Josephine  provoked  the  Swiss  bj  »i 
ing,  thut  his  lady  might  possibly  be  handsome  if  she  1* 
dressed  in  the  French  taste ;  mau  qu'fUe  iloit  bien  Angleue,  U 
would  be  quite  nnother  thing  if  she  had  been  at  Paris.  T 
Swiss  retorted  by  ohserving,  thut  Josephine's  lady  hud  iod* 
■  1  perfection  at  Paris  IJie  art  o/maJcing  hertelfj 
necessary  to  a  beauty  u 


siai 

B  than  they  h^  heen  [a  Josephine.     I 

n  repeating  tliem — "Un  yeu  pasafc!" 

I   England,  ten,  fifteen  years  older  tlian  I  am, 

insptred  a  violent  passion ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that 

retained  by  these  niaCuri!  eharmerB,  longer  than  con- 

n  be  preserved  by  inexperienced  beauties.     'Iliere  ate 

a  who  have  learnt  to  camhine,  for  their  awn  advantage, 

•r  that  of  their  captives,  all  the  pleasure  and  convenitneet 

iely,  all  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  can  give 

«ha  have  a  sufficient  attention  to  appearances,  joined 

mtempt  of  all  prejudices,  especially  that  of  constancy 

vho  posaeiB  that  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  which 

ransient  bloom ;  who  add  the  expression  of 

lutifiil  features,  and  who  employ 


I  compensates 


"  Giy  « 


I  sU  tb 
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t  of  Laye." 


I    peu   pDSBeel' 


wiaa  is  impertinent,  and  knows 
matter.  His  master  knows  hut  Utile  more.  He 
,  know  infinitely  more  if  I  could  lake  the  troubla 
ruct  him  ;  tu  which  1  am  almost  templed  for  want  of 
ling  better  to  do.  Adieu,  my  Gabrielle.  R  *  '  '  '■ 
is  perfectly  incomprehensible. 
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miable  Gabrielle,  you  are  really  interested  in  my 
netters,  thotigh  written  during  my  Engliih  exile,  and  you  ara 
curious  to  know  whether  any  of  my  potent  ipella  can  wake  into 
life  this  man  of  marble.  I  candidly  confess  you  would  inspire 
me  with  an  ambition  to  raise  my  poor  countrymen  in  your 
opinion,  if  I  were  not  restrained  by  the  sacred  sentiment  of 
friendship,  which  forbids  me  to  rival  Leonora  even  in  a  husband's 
opinioD. 

-,  Joaepliine,  who  feela  herselt  a  'patt>(  ctmiienwi,  t-^et 


I p« 

W 
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■ince  her  battle  with  the  Snisa,  has  piqued  heraelf  n| 
me  with  exquisite  taste.  1  am  every  tiny  miie  d  i 
with  Buch  perfcclion  of  art,  that  no  art  appears — oil  ig  negligenl 
■implicit^.  1  let  JoBephine  please  bereelf;  for  you  know  1 
not  bound  to  be  frightful,  because  I  have  a  friend  whose  husband 
may  chance  tu  turn  his  eye  upon  my  figure,  when  he  is  tired  of 
admiring  hera.  I  rallied  L — —  the  other  day  upon  his  hiving 
no  eyes  or  ears  but  for  hia  wife.  Be  assured  I  did  it  ii 
tnanner  that  he  could  not  he  angry;  Then  I  went  on  U 
parisan  between  ihe  facility  of  French  and  English  socic 
admitted  that  there  was  some  truth  and  more  wit  in  my  obn 
tions.  I  was  eatislieiL  With  tliese  reasonable  m 
point  for  a  woman  is  to  amuse  them — ibey  can  have  logic  fi 
:dleir  own  sex.  But,  my  Gahrielle,  I  am  EUmmoned  la  Uie  M 
id  must  finish  my  letter  another  day. 


Heaven  I  can  it  ha  a  fortnight  since  I  wrote  a  line 
Gahrielle  !— Where  was  I?— "With  these  reasonable  n 
grand  point  for  a  woman  ia  to  amuse  them."     True — moi 

L ,  believing  himself  only  amused  with  my  lively  nousei 

indulged  hiniBelf  with  it  eontinually.     I  was  to  believe  a 

what  he  believed.     Presently  he  could  not  do  without  mj  c 

I  versation  for  more  than  two  hours  together.     What  «      ~ 

tuy  Gahrielle  ?  1  walked  out  to  avoid  him.  He  found  D 
&e  woods — -rallied  me  on  my  taste  for  solitude,  and  quotd 
Voltaire. 
This  led  to  a  metaphysical  conversation,  half  playful,  h 
lerious: — the  distinction  which  a  man  sometimes  makes  to]| 
conscience  between  thinking  a  woman  entertaining,  and  feel 
her  mtereadng,  vanishes  more  easily,  and  more  rapidly,  ti 
Is  aware  af— at  least  in  certain  situations.  This  was  r 
observation  t  could  make  to  my  companion  in  the  woods,  ai 
certainly  did  not  make  it  for  himself.  It  would  have  b 
in  me  lo  have  broken  off  our  conversation,  lest  he  should  M  j 
love  with  me- — it  Would  have  been  blindness  not  to  have  n 
that  he  was  in  some  clanger.    I  thought  of  Leonora — and  dgbtd 


-and  did  all  that  u 


0  put  him  upon  his  guard. 
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IBOMOB*.  ilS 

attachment  to  R'**.  This  I  imagined  would  put  things  upon  a 
right  fuoting  for  ever ;  but,  on  the  contTMy,  by  convincing  him 
of  my  innocence,  and  ot  my  having  na  designs  on  hia  heart,  [his 
candour  has,  I  fear,  endangered  him  atitl  more  ;  yet  I  know  not 
what  to  think — his  manner  is  bo  variable  towards  me — I  must 
lie  convinced  of  what  bis  sentiments  are,  before  I  can  decide 
what  my  conduct  ought  to  be.  Adieu,  my  amiable  Gabrielle; 
I  wait  for  eometliiiig  decisive  with  an  inexpressible  degree  of 
anxiety — I  will  not  now  call  it  curioaily. — Apropos,  does  R""" 
wish  that  I  should  forget  that  he  exists  ?  What  is  this  business 
that  detains  him  ?    But  why  do  I  condescend  to  inquire  ? 

ttti  Dim  I ,  London. 

<D  you  the  horse  to  which  you  took  a  fancy.  He  has  killed 
one  of  liin  grooms,  and  lamed  two  ;  but  you  will  be  his  master, 
and  [  hope  he  will  know  it. 

I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you  an  a  mora  serious  subject.  Pardon 
me  if  1  tell  you  that  1  tliink  you  are  a  happy  man,  and  excuse 
me  if  i  add,  that  if  you  do  not  keep  yourself  so  I  shall  not  think 
you  a  wise  one.  A  good  wife  is  better  than  a  good-for-uotbing 
mistress. — A  self-evident  proposition  I — A  stupid  truism  I  Yes; 
but  if  every  man  who  knows  a  self-evident  proposition  when  he 
sees  it  on  paper,  always  acted  as  if  he  knew  it,  tliis  would  be  a 
very  wise  and  a  very  happy  world ;  and  1  should  not  have  oaca- 
don  to  writ*  tliia  letter. 

Yon  say  that  you  are  only  amusing  yourself  at  the  expense  of 
a  finished  coquette ;  take  care  that  she  does  not  presently  divert 

herself  at  yours, •'  rbii  are  proof  agatmt  French  coquetry  and 

Oermaa  lenCimeat." Granted — bnt  a  fine  woman? — and  your 

own   vanity? — But  you  have  no  vanity. You  call  it  pride 

then,  1  suppose.    I  will  not  quarrel  with  you  for  a  name.   Pride, 
^HMrlj  Diaoaged,  will  do  your  business  at  weU  as        ' 


no  doulit  Lady  Olivia  knowi  lliis  aa  well  as  I 
t  DTin  know  il  better. 

I  am,  my  dear  friend, 

Truly  J 
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AoviSG  me,  dearest  Gabrielle ;  1  am  in  a  deiicate  aituation 
on  your  judgment  and  purity  of  lieart  I  have  the  molt 
reliance.  Know,  then,  that  1  begin  to  believe  tbal  Le 
jealousy  was  not  ao  absolutely  absurd  as  I  at  first  su] 
She  luiderstood  her  hush&nd  better  than  I  did.  I  bi 
fear  that  I  bave  made  a  serious  impression  whilst  I  mea 
lo  amuse  myself.  Heaven  ig  my  witness,  I  simply  inter 
BBtisfy  my  curiosity,  and  that  once  gratilied,  it  was  ray 
minntiDn  to  respect  the  weakness  I  discovered.  To  love  L 
Ht  once  I  imagined  I  could,  is  out  of  toy  power;  but  to  i 
her  pence,  to  destroy  her  happiness,  to  make  use  o 
dance  she  bas  reposed  in  lue,  the  kindness  she  faas  tho 
making  me  an  inmate  of  her  house — my  soul  shudders  a 
ideas.  No — if  her  husband  really  loves  me  I  will  fly.  L 
shall  see  that  Olivia  is  incapable  of  treachery — that  Olivia 
aoul  ^nerous  and  delicate  as  her  own,  though  free  fro 
prejudices  by  which  she  is  fettered.  To  Leonora  a  hut 
a  lover — I  shall  consider  him  aa  such,  and  respect  her  j); 
You  are  so  little  used,  my  dear  Gnhrielle,  to  consider  a  hi 
in  this  point  of  view,  that  you  will  scarcely  e 
ings;  but  put  yourself  in  my  situation,  allow  for  natioDa 
principle,  and  I  am  persuaded  you  would  act  as  I  shulL 
me  your  raillery ;  seriously,  if  Leonora's  husband  ii  in  lof 
me,  would  you  not  advise  me,  my  dearest  friend,  to  fi] 
far  as  pole  from  pole!"  Write  to  me,  1  canjur^  j 
And  tL-ll  me  whether  ' 


J  will  Tetum  thitlier  immediately  if  you  advuc  it.     1 

n  auch  cotifuaion,  I  have  no  power  to  decide ;   I  will 
f  your  ndvice. 

Olivia 
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Puii. 

Imj  channing  Olivia!  do  you  ask  me  for  advice?     I 

pT  took  advice  in  my  life,  except  for  let  vapeuri  noiri. 

r  underetandiiig  is  so  far  superior  to  mine,  and  you 

tnd  the  characlets  of  iheae  English  so  much  better  thau 

1  I  cannot  pretend  to  counsel  you.     This  Lady  Leonora 

hivable  with  her  passion  for  her  own  husband  ;  but  how 

"  s  suspected !     If  her  heart  ia  ao  tender, 

'.,  with  all  her  charms,  Jind  a  lover  on  whom  to  bestow 

t  tormenting  that  poor  Mr.  L 1     Evidently  he  is 

:  and  I  am  sure  I  should  be  worn  to  death  were  1  in 
Nothing  lo  tiresome  aa  love  without  mystery,  and 
bstacles.  And  this  must  ever  be  the  case  with  conjugal 
Ighleen  months  married,  1  think  you  say,  and  Lady 
I  expects  her  husband  to  be  atill  at  her  feetl  And  she 
Truly  she  is  the  most  utiTeoaonable  woman  upon 
Ih — and  the  moat  extraordinary  j  but  I  am  tired  of  thinlting 
That  I  cannot  comprehend. 

<l  ua  pass  on  to  Mr.  L .     By  yout  last  letters,  I  should 

ge  that  he  might  be  an  agreeable  man,  if  his  wife  were  oat  of 
question.  Matrimonial  Jealousy  is  a  new  idea  to  me  ;  I  can 
gt  of  it  only  by  analogy.  In  affairs  of  gallantry,  I  have 
ictitnes  Been  one  of  the  parties  continue  to  love  when  the 
er  has  become  indifferent,  and  then  they  go  on  tornieiiting 
another  and  being  miserable,  because  they  have  not  the 
»e  to  aee  that  a  lire  cannot  be  made  uf  ashes.  Sometimes  I 
■e  found  romantic  young  people  persuade  themaclvca  that 
y  can  love  no  more  because  they  can  love  one  another  do 
BRi ;  bat  if  they  had  sufficient  courage  to  say — I  am  tired — 
it  help  il — they  would  come  to  a  tig\\lw\4ets\M "" 


I 


iminediately,  and  part  on  the  best  terms  possible ;  each  esg 
make  a  new  choice,  and  to  be  again  in  love  and  happy. 
ihn  to  be  done  with  decency,  of  courae.  And  if  there  be  no  i 
dal,  where  is  the  harm  '.  Can  it  signify  to  the  universe  whi 
Mons.  Va  tel  likes  Madame  Une  telle  or  Madame  Une  ai 
Provided  there  is  love  enough,  all  the  world  is  in  good  hun 
■nd  that  is  the  essential  point ;  for  without  good  humour, ' 
of  the  pleasures  of  society  f  As  to  the  rest,  I  thin 
nfidnUtg,  ax  it  is  called,  much  as  our  good 
Fontaine  did — "Quand  on  le  salt,  c'eat  peu  de  chose — quui 


n'eat  ri 


To  proniise  to  love  one  person  eternally !  What  a  ter 
«ngageme)it !  It  freeses  my  heart  even  to  think  of  iL  I 
persuaded,  that  if  I  were  haiuid  to  love  him  for  life,  I  >h 
detest  tlie  moat  amiable  man  upou  earth  in  len  minnie 
husband  more  especially.     Good  heavens  I  how  I  should  l^ 

M.  de   P ■  if  I   saw  him   in  tliU  poiul  of  view !      On 

contrary,  now  I  love  him  infinitely — that  is  to  say,  as  one  Ii 
«  husband.  I  have  his  interest  at  heart,  and  his  glory.  W 
1  thought  he  was  going  to  prison  1  was  in  despair.  I  wa 
home  to  no  one  hut  BraBt'tt-Tendrt,  and  to  him  only  to  mu 
on  the  means  of  obtaining  my  husband's  pardon.  M.  de  I^ 
is  sensible  of  this,  and  on  my  part  1  have  no  reason  to  cofflp 
of  his  liberality.  We  are  perfectly  happy,  though  we  n 
perhaps  but  for  a  few  miautea  in  the  day ;  and  is  not  this  b>l 
than  tiring  one  another  for  four-and-twelity  houtst  Whi 
grow  old — if  ever  I  do — he  will  be  my  best  friend.  In  the  m 
time  I  support  his  credit  nith  alt  my  influence.  This  1 
morning  1  concluded  an  affair  for  him,  which  never  conld  I 
succeeded,  if  the  intimate  friend  of  the  minister  had  not  I 
also  my  lover.     Now,  why  cannot  your  Lady  Leonora  and 

Mr.  L live   on   the  same  sort  of  terms!     But  if  Eng 

manners  will  not  permit  of  tliia,   I  have  nothing  more  to  > 
Above  all  things  a  woman  must  respect  oplnLon,  elaa  she  cannol    I 
be  well  received  in  the  world.     I  conclude  this  is  the  secret  uf  j 
Lady  Leooora's  conduct     But  then  jealousy  ! — no   * 
suppose,  is   bound,  even  in    England,  to  be  jealous  in 
show  her  love  for  her  husband.     I  lose  myself  agun  in  trains  ^^\ 
ti  what  Is  in  comprehensible. 


lu,  my  dear  Olivia,  you  ul«o  smaie  me  by  ulkinj 

I  herror,  aiA  flymg  from  pote  to  poU  lo  ovoid 

lU  have  made  him  aX  lut  find  oui  that  he  hsE  a  besTt  I 

done  him  the  greatest  possible  service :  it  may  preserve 

■sfhim  hanging  himself  next  November — that  month  in 

cording  to  Voltaire's  pbilo^ophical  calendar,  Engliih- 
I   hang   themselves,   because   the   atmosphere  i>  «o 

I  their  ennoi  so  heavy.  Lady  Leonora,  if  she  really 
hnsband,  ought  lo   he  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for 

'  ii  danger.  As  lo  the  rest,  your  heart  is  not  concerned, 
n  have  nothing  to  fear ;  and  as  for  a  platonic  actach- 
le  part  o(  Mr.  L ,  his  wife,  even  according  to  bar 

principles,  canDol  blame  you. 

my  charming  friend  i  Instead  of  laughing  at  your  fit 
',  I  ought  10  encourage  your  scruples,  that  I  might 
lem.     If  they  should  bring  you  to  Paris  immediately, 

t  joy  ihoiiid   I  embrace  my   Olivia,  and  how  much 

khould  I  owe  lo  the  jealouiy  of  Lady  Leonora  L I 

lot  yet  returned.    When  1  have  any  news  to  give  you 
end  upon  it  you  shall  bear  from  mi 

rting  Oliria,  the  vows  of  my  moat  tender  and 


u  shall  bear  from  me  again.     Accept^  j 

vows  of  my  moat  tender  and  etenj^H^H 

GlSBIGLLE  DB  '^'^^^^^^l 
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g  letter,  my  Gabrielle,  haa  at  once  revived  my 
diwipated  all  my  scruples;  you  mislake,  however,  in 
that  Leonora  is  in  love  with  her  busbanJ  :  more  and 
n  have  I  every  hour  to  be  convinced  that  Leonora 
known  the  passion  of  lave ;  consequently  her  Jealousy 
,kt  first  pronounced  it  to  be,  the  selfish  jealousy  of 
|]  power  and  property.  Else  why  does  it  subside,  why 
bh,  when,  if  it  were  a  jealousy  of  the  heart,  it  has 
infinitely  more  than  ■when  it  appeared,  ii 


^ 


foTcef  Leanom  could  »ec  ihat  her  buaband  ditlinguished 
%fitt  ehampetre  ;  die  could  see  vbal  the  eye*  of  nlbers  showed 
■he  could  hear  what  envy  whispered,  or  whatscaadul  hinted 
wu  moTlilied,  she  noi  alamied  even  Ui  fainting  by  a  public  pi 
ence,  by  a  lilly  country  girl's  mistaking  me  for  the  wife,  and  c 
homage  to  me  as  lo  the  lady  ofthe  manor;  but  Leonora  cannoE 
ceire  in  ibe  object  of  her  aflection  tbe  symptoms  that  mark  the 
sod  progress  of  a  real  lone.  Leonora  feels  not  the  tittle  itn 
vUcb  would  be  fatal  biovs  to  the  peace  of  a  tmly  delicate  m 
ihe  heeds  not  "  tlie  trifles  light  as  air"  which  would  be  can& 
g  to  a  >oul  of  genuine  sensibility.     My  influence 

tbe  mmd  of  L increases  rapidly,  and  I  shall  let  it  rise  I 

acme  before  I  aeeni  to  uotice  It,  Leonora,  re-assured,  I  eupj 
by  a  few  flattering  words,  und  more,  perhaps,  by  an  exd 
opinion  of  her  own  merit,  has  lately  appeared  quite  at  hral 
Mid  blind  to  all  that  passes  before  her  eyes.  It  is  not  for  n 
dissipate  ibis  illusion  prematmrely — it  is  not  for  me  to  w« 
this  confidence  in  her  husband.  To  an  English  nife  this  w 
he  deatb.  Let  her  faolisb  security  then  last  as  long  as  poN 
After  alt,  bow  much  anguish  of  heart,  how  mauy  pangs  of 
science,  how  much  of  tbe  torture  of  pity,  am  I  spared  by 
callous  temper  in  my  friend !  I  may  indulge  in  a  tittle  bane 
coquetry,  without  danger  to  her  peace,  and  without  sow 
enjoy  the  dear  possession  of  power. 


"  Say,  for  you  know,"  ebarming  Gabiielle,  what  ii  Uie 
of  obUuning  power  over  the  liumon  beart  ?  Let  tbe  lord*  of 
creation  boast  of  their  povrer  to  govern  all  things;  to  charm  tl 
govemot?  be  ours.  Let  tbe  logicians  of  the  earth  boost  ( 
power  to  regulate  the  world  by  reason ;  be  It  ours,  Gabridh 
intoxicate  and  humble  proud  reason  to  the  dust  beneath  our  I 
— And  who  shall  blame  in  Us  this  ardour  for  universal  damini 
If  they  ere  men,  I  call  tbem  tyrants — if  they  are  women,  1 
lliem  hypocrites — and  tbe  tno  vices  wbich  I  most  deteil 
d  hypocrisy.  Frankly  1  confess,  that  1  feel  in  bQ 
stiesa  activity  tbe  passion  fur  general  admiration, 
n  you,  Gahrielle,  a  pit 
L  extended   and 


■miggle  of  the  rebel  hearl  for  fl^eedoin  makei  the  war  more 
lempting,  the  victory  more  glorious,  the  triumph  more  iplendid. 
Secure  of  your  sympathy,  ma  belie  Gabrielle,  1  shall  not  fear  to 
tire  you  by  my  ci 


Male  coquetry  justifies  female  retaliation  to  soy  imaginabla 
extent.  Upon  this  principle,  on  which  1  have  Heen  you  act  to 
often,  and  to  succeasfully,  I  shall  now  iutrepidiy  proceed.  This 
man  roakeaaBhowf  of  resistance  ;  beitat  hia  own  peril :  bethinks 
that  he  is  gaining  power  over  my  heart,  whilst  I  am  preparing 
torments  for  his ;  he  f^cies  that  he  is  throwing  chains  round  me, 
whilst  I  am  rivetting  fetten  from  whicil  he  will  In  vain  attempt 
to  escape.  He  is  proud,  and  has  tlie  insanity  of  desiring  to  be 
exclusively  beloved,  yet  affects  to  set  no  value  npon  the  pre- 
ference that  is  shown  Co  him;  appeaia  aatislied  with  his  own 
approbation,  and  stoically  all-sufiicient  to  his  own  happiness. 
Leonora  does  not  know  how  to  manage  his  temper,  but  I  do. 
The  suspense,  liowever,  in  which  he  keeps  me  is  tantalizing  :  ha 
shsil  pay  for  it  hereafter :  I  had  no  idea,  till  lately,  tiiat  he  had 
so  mnch  self-command.  At  times  he  has  actually  made  me  doubt 
my  own  power.  At  certain  moments  I  have  been  half  tempted 
to  believe  that  I  had  made  no  serious  imjiresslon,  that  he  had 
lieen  only  amusing  himself  at  my  expense,  and  for  Leonora's 
^atiliEBtion  :  hut  upon  careful  an  d  cool  observation  I  am  con- 
vinced that  his  iiidiflerence  is  affected,  that  all  his  stoicism  will 
prove  vain.     The  arrow  is  lodged  in  his  heart,  and  he  muM  fall, 

tier  he  luni  upon  the  enemy  in  anger,  or  fly  in  dismay. 
J  pride  is  eiaaperated.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  such  ob- 
le  resistance.  1  really  almoii:  hate  this  invincible  man,  and 
— strange  inconsistency  of  the  human  heart  I — almost  love  him. 
ilraven  and  pride  preserve  me  from  such  a  weakness !  But 
iliure  is  certainly  something  that   pri^ues  and  stinjulates  one's 

lings  in  this  species  of  mole  coquetry.    L understands  the 

-iiies*  better  than  I  thought  he  could.  One  moment  my  know- 
..J^'jiifthe  arts  of  his  sex  puts  ma  on  my  guard;  the  nost  mjr 
»es  me  in  the  most  terrible  manntr.    ¥.s,f«iiu 


t  to  protect  me,  but  it  only  shows  me  the  peril  and  mj 

J  to  escape.     Ah  1  Gabrielle,  without  a  heart  how  lafe 

B  ihould  be,  how  dangerous  to  our  lovers  I     But  cursed  with  n 

B  Itilily,  we  must,  alas !  submit  to  our  fate.    The  habit  of  lovin 

\  iMMn  Maimer,  is  more  powerful  than  all  sense  of  the  folly 

P'the  danger.     Nor  is  the  tempest  of  the  passiuus  ho  dreadful 

'  B  dead  calm  of  the  soul.     Why  did  R***  suffer  my  soul 

Btink  into  this  ominous  calm  ?   The  fault  is  his ;  let  him  ahida 

[  WQsequences.     tVliy  did  he   not  follow  me  to  England! 

did  he  not  write  to  me !  or  when  he  did  write,   why  weri 

letters  so  cold,  so  spiritless  !     When  1  spoke  of  divorce,  why 

he  hesitate  1     Why  did  he  reason  when  he  shoiUd  have  only  f 

Tell  him,  my  tender,  my  delicate  friend,  these  are  questions  wl 

I   the  heart  asks,  and  which  the  heart  only  can  anewer.  Adieu, 


LETTER  XXXV. 


uis  esced^  !  mon  cceur.     Alive,  and  but  just  aliv< 
I  such  a  day  of  fatigues .'     All   morning  from  one  mini 
Her  I  then  home  to  my  toilette  !  then  a  great  dinner 
I  cumber  of  foreigners,  each  to  be  diatiiigui<thed — then  au  Feydt 

e  I  was  obliged  to  go  lo  support  poor  S 's  play. 

I  would  be  really  iusupportsble,  if  it  were  not  for  the  finest  m 
'  I  the  world,  which,  after  all,  the  French  music  certainly 
I  There  was  a  violent  party  against  the  piece ;  and  we  wer 
it  was  just  on  the  point  of  perishing.     My  ears  havi 
,   recovered  &om  the  horrid  noise.     In  the  midst  of  the  tumu 
I  happily,  by  a  master-stroke,  tiuned  the  forlime  of  the  night, 

spied  ihe  shawl  of  an  English  woman  hanging  over  T 

kThis,  you  know,  like  scarlet  to  the  bull,  is  aufScient  tc 
the  Parisian  pit.  To  the  shawl  I  directed  the  fury  of  the  l 
of  critics,  Luckily  for  us,  the  tady  van  attended  only  h^ 
Englishman,  who  of  course  chose  to  assert  his  right  na| 
Dnderstand  the  customs  of  aiiy  country,  or  submit  to  i 
hit  hifl  own.     He  would  not  ■^etmA\\ic  i\wi.'«\\ii\».ww 
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"i  bus :  rc'iiiitided  from  below.     The   uproar  wi 
You  would  have  ihoitgbl  ihat  the  liouae  n 
IK'  Uonn.     In   llie  mean  time  llie  piece  weni  on,  and  the 

"I  covered  all  its  defeclB.     Admire  my  generolihip.     T 

'<~  i[ie  1  WHS  bom  for  a  general;  yet  I  rather  think  my  forle 
■■■.eolialion. 

I  i'.ii  1  have  not  yet  come  to  your  affairs,  for  which  alone  I 
lid  iitidergo  ihe  fnligue  of  writing  at  this  momecil.  Gue»B, 
.  Olivia,  what  appnritinn  I  met  be  ihe  door  uf  my  box  [o- 
tit.  But  the  enclosed  note  will  save  you  the  trouble  of 
.  'aiiig,  1  <.-ouId  not  avoid  permitdng  him  to  slide  hia  billet- 
I-:  into  my  hand  an  be  put  on  my  shawl.  Adieu.  I  must 
'ii«e  myself  the  pleasure  of  converaing  longer  with  my  iweet 
nil.  Freih  tolls  await  me.  Madame  la  Grande  will  uever 
I  L'irR  me  if  I  do  not  appeiir  for  a  moment  at  her  soiree  :  and 

|i.?tite  Q will  be  jealous  beyond  recovery,  if  I  do  not  give 

lifr  u  inanient :  and  it  is  Madame  B, 's  night.    There  I  must 

!>';  tor  sll  the  ombosBadurs,  as  uiual,  will  be  (here;  and  ai 

*(iiii«  of  them.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  go  ao  purpose  lo  meet  me, 

I  I'auuot  disappoint  tbeir  Excellencies.     M^  frjeuds  would  never 

i^'-sivB  it.     1  am  positively  quite  weary  of  tins  life  of  eternal 

.<llt ;  but  once  in  Ibe  eddy,  one  is  carried  round  and  round  ; 

■if  19  no  stopping.     Adieu,  adieu.     I  write  under  the  hands 

t'ii'toire.     O  that  she  had  your  taste   to  guide  her,  and  to 

llie  my  too  vaciltsliug  judgment !  we  should  then  have  no 

■lion   to    dread   even    the   eleg-ant   simplicity   of  Madame 

" '»  toilette. 


H^1 


G*sj 
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ibrfelle,  I  have  read  R*"'9  note  enclosed  in  yout 
nning  sprightly  leller.  What  a  contrast  I  So  cold  !  so 
i.iH  A  tboimndtimesratberwouldl  not  have  heard  from  him, 
1  tutn  tBBtated  a  letter  bo  little  in  unison  ^ 

im.     BuBineaa  I     What  \niaw 


to  delaiii  c 


.LBONOKA. 


noraejit  from  Ihe  woman   be  loves  f 
interests  of  hia  nmbition  are  nothiiig  to  me.     What  an 
to  love  ?     Is  he  lui  mean  oa  to  hesitute  between  then 
deapise  him  I  and  Olivia  can  never  love  the  being  ahe  deapiif 

Does  R*"  flatter  hiinaelf  that  Ha  power  over  my  heartil 
omnipotent?  Does  he  imagine  that  Olivia  is  to  be  alighted  wl 
impunity  ?  Doea  R*"  think  that  a  woman,  who  bu  e 
nominally  the  honour  to  reign  over  hia  heart,  cannot  niedil|i 
new  coDqiiesCe  ?  Oh,  credulous  vanity  of  man  I  He  fanciM 
pethapa,  that  he  is  secure  of  [he  maCurer  age  of  one,  nho  faadljr 
devoted  to  him  her  inexperienced  youth,  "  Security  is  ihecurse 
of  fools."  Doea  he  in  his  wisdom  deem  a,  woman's  age  a  sufficicnl 
pledge  for  lier  conatancy  1  He  might  every  duy  see  examplei 
enough  to  convince  him  of  his  error.  In  fact,  the  sge  of 
vomen  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  immher  of  their  yean. 
Possibly,  however,  the  gallant  gentleman  may  be  of  opiniou 
with  Leonora's  Swiss,  that  Lady  Olivia  is  unpeupasiie.  Adieu, 
my  dear  friend;  you,  who  always  unders^ud  and  sympalhii! 
in  my  feelings,  you  will  express  them  for  me  in  the  best  manner 
poisible.  I  shall  not  write  to  R***.  You  will  see  him ;  aiiiJ 
Olivia  commita  to  you  what  to  a  woman  of  delicacy  is  more  desi 
I  than  her  love — hei  just  resentment. 

Olivu- 
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L Cude. 

I  FiTY  me,  dearest  Gabrielle,  for  I  am  in  need  of  all  the  pity  nhich 
[  your  susceptible  heart  can  bestow.     Never 

1  terrible  aituation !  Tea,  Gabrielle,  this  provoking,  Ihia  a 
comprehensible,  thia  too  amiable  man,  has  entangled  your  p 
friend  past  recovery.  Her  sentiments  and  i 
henceforward  be  in  eternal  opposition  to  each  other.  FrJenda 
gratitude,  honour,  virtue,  all  in  tremendous  array,  forbid  het 
think  of  love;  but  love,  imperious  love,  will  not  be  M  d  ' 
s  upon  his  victim,  and  r 
e  ruler,  the  tytanl  of  0\\\\a'i  iesvlnvi, 


izement,  terror,  remorse,  equal  to  mine,  Gabrielle,  when  I 
It  discovered  that  1  loved  liim,  Who  could  hare  foreseen,  wiii 
Kd  have  imagined  itt  I  meant  but  to  Batisfy  an  inuocent 
osity,  to  indulge  harmleas  coquelty,  tn  gratily  the  nature 
IB  of  admiration,  and  to  enjoy  the  possession  of  power.     Alai 

It  tliat,  wliilst  I  was  acquiring  ascendancy  over  the  heart 

hnoCher,  I  was  beguiled  of  all  conunand  over  my  owi 

tered  myself  that,  when  liouour  should  bid  me  stop,  1  could 

e  without  hesiCatioii,  without  effort :  I  promised  myself,  that 

it  I  should  discover  tbat  I  was  loved  by  the  husband 

fny  frienc!  I  should  fly  from  him  for  ever.     Alas!  it  is  no 

3 — to  fly  from  him  is  no  longer  in  my  power.     Oh, 

1  love  him:  he  knows  that  I  love  him.     Never  did 

Dan  suffer  more  than  I  have  done  shice  I  wrote  to  you  lost. 

■  conflict  was  too  violent  for  my  feeble  frame.     I  have  been 

t-very  ill:  a.  nervous  fever  brought  me  nearly  to  the  giave. 

By  did  I  not  die  ?    I  should  have  escaped  the  deep  humiliation, 

f  endless  self- rej) roach  to  which  my  future  existence  is  duomedi 

a!— Why  do  I  start   at   that  name!      Oh!    there  is 

thesDunil !     Even  now  perhaps  she  knows  and  triumphs 

by  weakness,     Even  now,  perhaps,  her  calm  insensible  soul 

!S  itself  for  not  biding  matle  like  mine.     Even  now  perhaps 

f  husband  doubts  whether  he  shall  accept  Olivia's  love,  or 

:e  your  wretched  friend  to  Leonora's  pride.     Oh,  Gabrielle, 

arords  can  describe  what  I  sufl'erl     But  I  must  be  calm,  aiid 

lain  the  progress  of  this  fatal  passion.     Explain — Ueaveni ! 

rihall  I  explain  wliatl  cannot  recollect  without  heart-rending 

lush  and  confusion  I     Oh,  Gabrielle !  pity 

Yom'  distracted 

OLrviA. 
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Mt  dear  romantic  Olivia  I  you  must  have  a  furious  passion  for 
lormenling  yourself,  when  you  can  find  matter  for  despair  in 
In  your  p\ace  1  abinii  ti^mte  \a  SroJ 


tfMl»teaMMBt  Mi  €ld  ftdm  Iwd  wwwiinwl  hmji,  a vtnf 
«■%  hmJk  and  Yigonai»  ^nga  ficoai  ito  ashei^  My  ehainiiif 
ftiia^  wiitirtand  your  own  Inleifilaj  «Bd  do  nol  be  tfat  dvpt 
of  AoM  fine  phniMn  dMt  «o  ore  oU%ed  to  employ  to  dee^ift 
oAtn.  Roil  ot  Ci^id  ot  nuidi  ot  yon  pleow  to  Ao  mea  fa 
pnUiOi  ^or  y^poo;  Imt  olwaya  nanember  for  your  private  VM^ 
tbot  lovo  ia  eMiorial  to  oar  oriiteiico  in  aoeiety.  Whatiiit 
vomon  wlian  ibe  nohlur  lovoa  nor  ia  lovod  f  a  mere  pejrmf(§t 
wumi  in  ibe  dramo  of  lilb.  Ia  it  not  from  oar  lovera  tbat  «Q 
derive  our  conaeqiiaioot  Even  a  bcanty  witbout  loren  ii  bote 
qneen  witbont  aabjeda.  A  woman  wbo  renooneea  love  ii  ii 
obdicoted  aoverelgn,  alwnya  longing  to  xeaume  ber  empire  ite 
it  ia  too  late;  continnally  fingetting  becael^  like  tbe  paenila: 
pbiloaopbio  Cbriatina,  taUdng  and  acting  aa  tbongb  ibe  bad  ^ 
^  power  of  life  and  deatb  in  ber  banda;  a  tyrant  witM 
guatda  er  alavea;  a  meet  awkwaid,  pidaUe^  and  ridieakift 
peraonage.  No^  my  fidr  OUvia,  let  na  nerer  abjure  lo*!!^ 
even  wben  ih»  reign  of  beauty  paaaea  away,  tbat  of  grace  id| 
aentiment  remains.  As  mncb  delicacy  as  you  please :  widMOt 
delicacy  tbere  is  no  grace,  and  witbout  a  veil,  beauty  loses  btf 
most  captivating  charms.  I  pity  you,  my  dear,  for  having  M 
your  veil  be  blown  aside  maikeureutement.  But  such  accidents 
will  happen.  Who  can  control  the  passions  or  the  windit 
After  all,  Verreur  tTum  moment  is  not  irretrievable,  and  y(^ 
reproach  yourself  too  bitteriy,  my  sweet  friend,  for  your  is* 
voluntary  injustice  to  Lady  Leonora.    Assuredly  it  could  not  be 

your  intention  to  sacrifice  your  repose  to  Mr.  L .    Yott 

loved  him  against  your  will,  did  you  not?  And  it  is,  you  know, 
by  the  intention  that  we  must  judge  of  actions :  the  poflitiT« 
harm  done  to  the  world  in  general  is  in  all  cases  the  only  jo^ 
measure  of  criminality.  Now  what  harm  is  done  to  the  univene, 
and  what  injury  can  accrue  to  any  individual,  provided  you  keep 
your  own  counsel?  As  long  as  your  friend  is  deceived,  she  tf 
happy ;  it  therefore  becomes  your  duty,  your  virtue,  to  dissemble. 
I  am  no  great  casuist,  but  all  this  appears  to  me  self-erident; 
and  these  I  always  thought  were  your  principles  of  philosophy* 
My  dear  Olivia,  I  have  drawu  out  my  whole  store  of  metaphysio 
with  Bome  difficulty  for  yoxa  aenice*,  \^\.\«t\OL^«^\^%xe««* 
-  diatracted  bead  to  xigYita.    Oii^  ^ot^  \awtfc— Ssst VSi* 


•yy»««w  •«4 
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zti  to  the  bottom  of  a  aubjei^t,  nhen  I  caudo  so  In  two  miniitei: 
I  Uie  ii  desirable  because  it  makes  us  happy  j  coiiEeqiieudy,  to 
make  ouraelves  bappy  is  to  be  tnily  sirCuous.     Metliiiiks  lliis  it 
(Dund  logic 

To  tell  yon  the  truth,  my  dear  Olivia,  I  do  not  well  conceive 
how  you  he.vi!  contrived  to  fall  in  love  with  this  liolf-frazeii 
EngUihtnan.  'Tis  done,  however — tbere  is  an  arguing  against 
ftkcti ;  and  this  is  only  one  proof  more  of  wbst  I  have  always 
mainuined,  that  destiny  is  inevitable  and  love  irresiiitible. 
Voltaire's  chatming  bscription  on  the  statue  of  Cupid  is  worth 
all  the  volumes  of  reaioning  and  morality  that  ever  n'ere  or  ever 
will  be  written.  Banish  melancholy  thoughts,  my  dear  friend ; 
they  serve  no  manner  of  purpose  but  to  increase  your  paasion. 
Bepentance  softens  tbe  heart ;  and  every  body  knows,  that  what 
toftena  the  heart  disposes  it  uioce  to  love :  fur  uhicli  reasou  I 
never  nbaiidon  myself  to  this  dangerous  luxury  of  repentance. 
Mon  Dieu!  why  will  people  never  benefit  by  experience  1  And 
to  what  purpose  do  they  read  hlstoiy  I  Was  not  La  Valliere  ever 
penitent,  and  ever  transgressing  7  ever  in  transports  or  in  tears  ? 
You,  at  all  events,  my  Olivia,  can  never  become  a  Carmelite  or  a 
Magdalen.  You  have  emancipated,  yourself  from  superstition  : 
but  whilfit  you  ridicule  all  religious  orders,  do  not  inflict  upon  yout' 
self  their  penances.  The  habit  of  iome  of  the  orders  has  been 
dioDght  becoming.  Tbe  modest  costume  of  a  nun  is  indeed 
one  of  the  prettiest  dresses  one  can  wear  at  a  masquerade  ball, 
aiid  it  might  even  be  worn  without  a  mask,  if  it  were  fashion- 
:  but  notbiiig  that  is  not  faahionable  can  be  becoming. 

nw,   my  adorable  Olivia :  I   will  send   you,  by   the  first 
htunity,  your  Lyons  gown,  which  is  really  charming. 

Gabbielle  t>Q  P , 


pbilotophicil  letter,  my  infinitely  vario\ia  GtS«vi^» 
rA  into  my  «ciu.\. 


I 


WM  forlHUd  and  elevated  ly  your  eloqumce.  Wlio  could  I 
m  of  mch  a  lively  genius  could  be  so  protoundt 
wbo  coutd  expecl  frDin  a  womau  who  has  passed  her  life  il 
world,  ladh  original  and  deep  reflectiona?  You  aee  you 
mistaken  when  jiou  thought  that  you  had  no  geniui  for  phi 
phie  subjects. 

AflFT  all  that  has  been  Enid  by  melapliysicians  aboid; 
exislence  and  seat  of  ihe  moral  sense,  I  tliink  I  can  solve 
dilticulty  by  a  new  theory.  You  knoiv  some  philosophen 
poie  the  moral  sense  to  be  inluitire  and  inherent  in  man ;  ( 
who  deny  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  treat  this  notion  of  b 
tentimeiits  as  equally  absurd.  There  ibey  certainly  a 
for  sentiment!  are  widely  difierent  from  ideas,  and  I  have 
within  me  which  caavincea  my  understanding  that  aentlB 
must  be  innate,  and  proportioned  to  tbe  delicacy  of  otu'  ■ 
bility;  no  person  of  common  sense  or  feeling  van  donbt 
But  there  are  other  puluta  which  I  own  puzzled  ir 
day  1  lome  metaphysicians  would  seat  the  moral  sen 
in  tbe  heart,  others  would  place  il  intuitively  in  the  brnii 
would  confi[ie  it  to  the  Boul  ;  now  in  my  opinioi 
niarily  and  principally  in  the  nerves,  and  varies  with 
variations.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  making  the  moral  k 
universal  guide  of  action,  lince  it  not  only  difTera  in  many 
viduols,  but  in  the  same  p«rsonii  at  different  periods  o' 
existence,  or  (as  I  have  often  experienced)  at  different  hi 
tbe  day.  All  this  must  depend  upon  the  mobility  of  the  n 
system :  upon  this  may  hittge  the  great  difficulties  whiel 
puxiled  metaphysicians  respecting  consciousness,  identity. 
If  they  had  attended  leas  to  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  n 
Ihe  system  of  the  nerves,  they  would  have  avoided  innun 
errors,  and  probably  would  have  made  incalculably  imj 
discoveries.  Nothing  is  wanting  hut  some  great  German  gl 
10  bring  this  idea  of  a  mora]  sense  iu  the  nerves  intofashii 
deed,  if  our  friend  Mad.  ***  would  mendon  it  in  the  i 
her  new  novel,  it  would  introduce  it,  in  the  most  satis 
manner  possible,  to  all  the  fashionable  world  abroad; 
take  our  nctions  in  thi^  conntcy  implicitly  from  the  c 
As  for  you,  my  dear  GabrieWe,  Itaiowxtmiws.^'CiMit 
—Mt  ance,  by  referring,  vjith  ywQi  Jaiownxs  \! 


' ,  'j(  htiniui  nature  to  self-love.     Tliis  ioea  not  qiiile  accord 

iiiv  id^as;  there  is  somelbing  karsli  in  it  that  is  repugnnnl 
:i  BEnsibilily ;  but  you  have  a  stronger  mind  than  I  liave, 

:ierhBpa  your  theory  is  right. 

Ktu  lell  me  I  contradict  myself  oontinually,"  Buys  the  acute 

witty  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault :  "No,  but  the  human 
.. !.  of  whicL  I  treat,  is  in  perpetual  contradiction  to  itself." 

lit  me  to  avail  mytelf  of  thi«  answer,  dear  Gsbrielle,  if  you 
ilil  accuse  me  of  contradicting  in  this  letter  all  that  I  said  to 

ui  my  lost.  A  few  hours  afl«r  1  had  despatched  it,  the  atale 
iiv  nerves  changed ;  I  aaw  things  of  course  in  a  new  light, 

i?pented  having  exposed  myself  to  your  raillery  by  writing 
i.ili  a  Magdalen  strain.     My  nerves  were  more  in  fault  than 

<viien  one's  mind,  or  one's  nerves  grow  weak,  the  early 
'  jiiliuns  and  old  prejudices  of  the  nursery  recur,  and  tyran- 
<  <>ver  one's  reason :  from  this  evil  your  liberal  Bducalion 

■  riLviable  temperament  have  preserved  you  ;  hut  have  charity 
iiv  feminine  weakness  of  Irame,  which  loo  often  couularaots 
iiD^culine  strength  of  my  soul.   Now  thut  I  have  deprecated 

.1  ridicule  for  my  last  nervous  nonsense,  I  will  go  on  in  a, 
'  ••  rational  manner.  However  my  better  judgment  might 
'    been  clouded  for  a  moment,  I  have  recovered  strength  of 

'I  enough  to  !ee  that  1  am  in  no  way  to  blame  for  any  thing 

■  It  Ims  happened.  If  u  man  is  amiable,  and  if  I  have  taste  and 
"insiiiilily,  I  nniit  see  and  feel  it.  "  To  love,"  as  I  remember 
JOUl  friend  G*""*"  once  finely  observed  to  you,  "  to  love,  is  a 
trime  only  in  the  eyes  of  demons,  or  of  priests,  who  resemble 
onnons."  This  i.s  a  general  proposition,  to  which  none  but  the  pn- 
j<i^cad  can  refuse  their  assent :  and  vhat  is  true  in  general,  must 
l«  true  in  particular,  The  oixident,  I  use  the  term  philosophically, 
not  popularly,  the  accident  of  a  man's  being  married,  or,  in  other 
'"nit,  having  entered  imprudently  into  a  barbarous  and  absurd 
'i*il  contTBCl,  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  things.  The  essence  of 
ttilh  cannot  be  affected  by  the  variation  of  external  circunistancei. 
"SO  tha  proper  application  of  metaphysics  frees  the  mind  from 
"ligsf  prejudices,  and  dissipates  the  baby  terrors  of  an  ill- 
''lucated  conscience.     To  fall  in  love  with  a.  married  num,  bxv& 

■d  of /oar  intimate  friend  !     How  drcttd4«\  C(A  tovKvift 
>  startled  nt  acal,  t\\\  I  csi\elt*wM« 


ft 


to  my  mmtXanet,  Then  I  had  unothor  diffioultj'  to 
aim,  and  own  unukcd.  a  pnsaion  U>  the  object  of  it,  wd 
shock  ihe  falie  delicacy  of  those  who  are  governed  by  oonn 
foniu,  and  who  are  slavei  to  vulgar  prejudices;  but  a  It 
philosophy  liberates  our  sex  icaiii  the  lyranny  of  cuctom,  ttu 
Ds  to  disdain  hypocrisy,  and  lo  glory  in  the  aimplicil}'  of  ml 
Josepliiije  hud  been  perfuming  my  hair,  and  I  va>  <ilt 
reading  at  my  toilette ;  the  daor  of  my  dreBsing-TQum  llippM 

to  be  half  open  ;  I. ■  was  croseing  the  gallery,  and  n 

paued  I  auppofe  his  eye  vaa  caught  by  nty  hair,  or  perbq* 
paused  a  nioinenl,  1  am  not  certain  how  it  was — my  ejet  ir 
■ou  my  book. 

cbevelure !  Mais  entrei  done,  monsieur,"  cried  JwepU 
whom  1  can  never  tench  to-  compreliend  or  respeot 
customs,  "  Eh !  enirex,  entrez,  monsieur ;  madame  est  i 
toilette." 

As  I  looked  up  I  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  the  exm 
ease  and  decision  of  Josephine's  inBnni>r,  and  the  exeiM 
doubt  and  anxiety  io  the  gentleman's  appearance.  My  smi 
which,  Heaven  knows,  meant  no  encouragement,  decided  lui 
timidity  instantly  gave  way  to  joy;  he  entered.  What  WM 
be  done?  1  could  not  turn  him  out  again  ;  I  was  not  aniW 
able  for  any  foolish  concluaimia  he  might  draw,  from  wbll 
ought  in  politeness  to  have  considered  as  a  thing  of  eouTab  i 
I  could  do  vias  to  hiame  Josephine  for  being  a  French  woin 
To  defend  her,  and  flatter  me,  was  the  gentleman'spart;  ■ 
foe  an  Englishman,  he  really  acquitted  himself  with  lolui 
grace.  Joaejiliiiie  at  least  was  pleased,  and  she  found  Ntl 
perpetual  employment  for  monsieur,  and  his  advice  was  m  Ml 
■sry,  that  tliere  was  no  chance  uf  his  departure :  to  we  talkM 
French  toiUtUs,  &c.  &c.  in  French,  for  Josephi 

L paid  mc  some  compliments  upon  the  recovery  of  my  \ 

after  my  illneaa — I  thought  I  looked  terribly  languid — bttf; 
assured  me  that  tliis  languor,  in  his  eyes, 
grace  ;  I  could  not  understand  this  :  he  fancied  thftt 
because  he  did  not  express  himself  well  in  French;  he 
himself  more   clearly  in  English,  which  Josephine,  you 
Auudersland,  «o  that  she  was  now  forced  to  *     '"" 


^^^B  compelled  to  Cake  my  share  in  the  conversation.     L 

^^^B  me  comprehend,  that  liitiguor,  indicating  eeneibility  of 
^^^BiiBsto  him  the  maat  touching  of  female  cliarniB  ;  1  sighed, 
^^^Kok  up  the  book  1  had  been  reading ;  it  wiu  the  new  novel 
^^^Hh  you  sent  me,  dear  Gabrielle ;  1  talked  of  it,  in  hopea  of 
^^^^Mng  the  course  of  the  converaatiou  ;  alaa  !  this  led  (o  one 
^^^^■ore  daugerous :  he  looked  at  the  passage  I  had  been 
^^^^Bg.  This  brought  us  back  to  aenaibility  again — to  aeiiti- 
^^^B  and  descriptions  so  terribly  apposite !  we  found  such  a 

^^^^■rity  in  ouc  taslea  I     Yet  L spoke  only  in  general,  and 

^^^^■eaerved  a  command  over  liiinaelf,  which  provoked  me, 
^^^Bi  I  knew  it  to  be  coquetry ;  I  saw  the  struggle  in  liia 
^^^K,  and  was  determined  to  force  him  to  be  candid,  and  tn 
^^^Bmy  triumph.  With  these  viewi  I  went  farther  than  I  had 
^^^^Bed.  Tlie  chnrm  of  sensibility  he  bad  told  me  vina  to  Mm 
^^^Btible.  Al&a  1  I  let  him  perceive  all  the  weakness  of  my 
^ — Sensibility  is  the  worst  time-keeper  in  the  world.  We 
^^^Kneither  of  us  awnre  of  its  progreasive  motion.  I'iie  Swiss 
^^^H  evil  genius — the  Swiss  knocked  at  the  door  to  let  me  know 
^^^B  waa  served.  Dinner!  on  what  vulgar  incidents  the 
^^^Hness  of  life  depends  I  Dinner  came  between  the  discovery 
^^^ft  sentiments  and  that  declaration  of  passion  which  I  now 

^^^P«  diner  !  mon  Dien  !"  cried  Josephine.    "  Mais — flnissoni 

MBDC — la  toilette  de  madame." 

I  heard  the  impertinent  Swiss  at  the  other  end  of  the  gallery 
at  his  master's  door,  wondering  in  broken  English  where  his 
master  ould  be.  and  conjecturing  forty  absurdities  about  hii 
boots,  mid  hia  being  out  riding,  &c.  &<:.  To  sally  forth  ia 
conscious  innocence  upon  the  enemy's  spies,  and  to  terminate 
the  adventure  as  it  was  begun,  a  la  Franfoiae,  was  my  resolution. 

L and  Josephine  understood  me  perfectly. 

"  Eh  !  Monsieur  de  Vaud,"  said  Josephine  to  the  Swiss, 
whom  we  met  on  the  landing-place  of  the  stain,  "  madume  n'est 
pile  pas  coeBee  ii  ravir  aujourd'hui?  C'eat  que  monsieur  vionl 
d'BBsiitcr  a  la  toilette  de  niadanie."  The  Swiss  bowed,  and  said 
notliing.  The  buw  was  to  hia  master,  not  to  me,  and  it  wm  a 
bow  of  duty,  not  of  inclination,     1  ne\ec  saw  a  man  look  so 


;  he  did  not  even  raise  liis  eyes  upon  me  a 
I    mjiire  as  We  passed. 

"  Dah !"    cried   Joaephine,  with   an    i:ie\pr»ssib!e  acci 
mingled  indignation   and    contempt.      Slie    run    down   i 
leaving  the  Swiss  to  his  stupidity.     I  was  more  utraii  of 
penetration.     But  I  entered  the  dining-room  as  if  nothing  ei 
ordinary  had   happened ;   and  after   all,   ynu  know,  my 
Cabrielle,  nothing  extraordinary  had  befallen  us.     A  gentle 
had  aaeisted  at  a  lady's  toilette.     Nothing  more  simple, 
s  proper  in   the   meridian   of  Paris;    and   does  p 
I   change  with  meridians?    Tliere  was  company  at  dinner, 

IS  general  and  miintere sting  ;  t. endeavfli 

I  to  support  liis  part  wMi  vivacity  ;  but  he  had  lils  of  abaenu 
\  lilcoce,  which  might  have  alarmed  Leonora,  if  she  hul 
k  MUpieion.  But  the  is  now  perfectly  secure,  and  abtoh 
1  hlind :  therefore  you  see  there  can  be  no  danger  for  her  bi 
te»»  in  my  remaining  where  1  am.  For  no  earthly  considen 
roidd  I  disturb  her  peace  of  mind;  there  is  na  sacdfiee  ]w 
li«sitate  for  a  moment  to  make  to  friendship  or  virtue,  butli 

;  surely  be  called  upon  to  plant  a  dagger  in  my  otm 
destroy,  for  ever  to  destroy  iny  ourn  felicity  without  advioi 

to  my  friend.     My  attadiment  to  L ,  as  you  say,  is 

tary,  and  my  love  as  pure  es  it  is  fervent.     I  have  r 
I    believe  that  his  sentimeiiln  are  the  same  for  me;  bat  of  A 
Ttain.     There   h  the  danger,  and  the  oaly 
I  danger  for  Leonora's  happiness ;  for  whilst  this  uneerlointy 

nsequent  iils  of  absence  and  imprudence  JKst,  tl 
I  hazard  every  moment  of  her  being  alarmed.     But  when 
I  once  decides,  every  thing  arranges  itself,  you  know,  Oabrii 
I  Itnd  prudence  becomes  a  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  Leonon 
•  word,  or  look,  or  coquetry  could  then  escape  us ;  we  shouU 
unpardonable  if  we  did  not  conduct  ourselves  with  the  b 
scrupulous  delicacy  and  attetition  to  hei  feelings.     I  at 

that  L ,  who  has  really  a  good  understanding,  does  notn 

these  reflections,  and  is  not  determined  ii,y  this  calculation. 
his,  for  my  own,  but  most  for  Leonofa's  sake,  I  vrisli  that 
I  cruel   suspense  were  at   an    end,      Adie»,   dear   and  omii 
I- Cabiielle. — These  things  are  managed  better  in  Franoi 
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L Caitle. 

D  here  Iste  yesterday  evening  in  higli  apirils,  and  high 

f  surprising  and  delighting  all  the  world  by  my  unex- 

I  ippearanee ;  tint  my  pride  was  checked,  and  my  tone 

~       »  Leonora.     Never  waa  any  Imman 

\o  altered  in  her  looks  in  so  short  a  lime.    I  had  jnst,  and 

It  presence  of  mind  enough  not  to  say  so.  I  am  astonished 

I  not  strike  Mr.  L .     A>  Boon  as  she  lefi  the  room, 

n  if  Lady  Leonora  had  been  ill  ?   No;  perfectly  well! 

By  well ! — Did  not  he  perceive  that  ihe  looked  extremely 

o ;  the  might  be  paler  than  usual :  that  was  all  that  Mr, 

Lady  Olivia,  after  a  pause,  added,  that 

1  oertninly  had  not  appeared  well  lately,  but  this  was 

extraordinary  in  her  lituation.     Situation!  nonsense! 

via  neiit  on  irith  sentimental  hypocrisy  of  look  and 

ing  fine  things,  to  which  I  pajd  little  attention.    Virtue 

and  vice  in  actions  I   thought  I.     People,  of  certain 

I  in  the  court  of  sentiment,  think  that  they  can  pan 

>s  upon  the  world  for  real,  as  some  ladies,  entitled  by 

to  u'ear  jewels,  appear  in  false  atones,  believing  that 

|e  taken  for  granted  they  would  wear  nothing  butdiamondB. 

"n  a  hundred  detects  the  difference  at  tint,  but  in 

|e  kuiidredth  eye  Comes,  and  then  they  must  for  ever  hide 

IninUhed  rays.     Beware!  Lady  Olivia,  beware  I 

ill,  or  unhappy,  or  both  ;  but  she  will  not  allow 
cither.  On  one  subject  she  is  impenetrable:  a 
a  thousand  diiTerent  ways  within  these  four-and-twenty 
e  I  led  to  it,  with  all  the  ingenuity  and  all  the  deli- 
lich  I  am  mistress ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Neither  by 
n,  persuasion,  laughing,  teaiing,  questioning,  cross,  or 
iboiit,  pushing,  Bquee;!ing,  encompassing,  tailing  for 
ondering,  or  blundering,  could  I  gain  my  point. 
,   guarded — every   syllable  measured — yet  uncqui- 


Becmae  I  could  find  no  fault,  I  was  half  sngry. 
nwliTe  uf  this  reserrf ;  bnl  toward;  me  it  is  mi^Iaced,  Hi 
judged,  and  it  miul  not  exist.  I  liave  often  declared  d 
would  never  condesceml  to  play  the  part  or  a  contidanle  ta 
prinoees  or  heroine  upon  earth.  But  Leonora  ii  neither  pral 
nor  heroine,  uid  I  would  be  her  confidante,  but  she  ivill  di 
me.  Now  I  am  punished  for  my  pride.  If  she  wonld  I 
trust  me,  if  the  would  only  tell  me  what  has  poised  i 
went,  and  ail  that  now  weighs  upon  her  mind,  I  could  certi 
be  of  lome  use.  I  could  and  would  say  every  thing  tl 
might  scmpte  to  hint  to  Lady  Olivia,  and  1  will  eASwer  fw 
would  make  her  raise  the  siege.  But  1  cannot  believe  ' 
L  to  be  such  a  jnadiiian  as  to  think  of  allaching  hi 

teiiously  to  s  woman  like  Olivia,  when  he  has  such  a  w: 
Leonora.  That  he  was  amusing  himself  with  Olivia  I  h 
thought  I  snw,  some  time  ago,  and  I  Talher  wondered  I 
Leonora  was  uneasy :  for  alt  husbands  wLl  flirt,  and  all  1 
must  bear  it,  thought  I.  When  such  a  coquette  as  this  fel 
his  way,  and  made  advances,  he  would  have  been  more  I 
man  if  he  had  receded.  Of  course,  1  thought,  he  must  del 
and  laugh  at  her  all  the  lime  he  was  flattering  and  gBllatf 
her  indysliip.  This  would  have  been  fair  play,  and  comic; 
the  comedy  ihould  have  ended  by  this  time.  I  am  i; 
aiVaid  it  will  turn  into  a  tragedy.  1,  even  I !  am  alt 
must  prevail  upnii  Leonora  lu  speak  to  me  without  n 
■ee  her  eufier,  and  I  must  sbare  her  grief.  Have  nol 
done  so  from  the  time  we  were  children?  and  uow,  when 
most  wants  a  friend,  am  not  I  worthy  to  share  her  confide 
Can  she  mistake  frieudship  for  impertinent  curioiity  f 
not  she  know  that  I  nould  not  be  burthened  with  the  secret 
any  body  whom  I  did  not  love!  If  she  thinks  otherwii^: 
does  me  injustice,  and  I  will  tell  her  so  before  I  sleep.  She  I 
not  know  how  well  I  love  her. 


My  dear  Margaret,  Leonora  and  1  have  had  a  quarrel- 
Bt  serious  quarrel  we  ever  had  in  our  lives  {  and  the  end 
that  she  is  an  angel,  and  I  am  a  fool.  Just  . 
writing  to  jou,  though  it  ■ 
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1  timrched  into  Leonora's  spartmetil,  resolved  to  surprise  or  to 

ii.rce  her  eonfideiiee.     I  found  her  awnke,  at  I  expectEd,  and 

.'.nd  dressed,  as  I  did  not  expect,  silting  in  her  dresiing- 

■■■:.  her  head  lenning  upon  her  hand.     1  knew  what  she  was 

.^ing  of;  she  had  a  heap  of  Mr.  L 's  old  letters  beaide 

' .  She  denied  that  she  was  in  teaTa,  and  I  will  not  swear  to  the 

--.  but  I  think  t  saw  signs  of  ihem  notwithstanding.     I  apoke 

:— !)Ut  in  vuin— all  in  vain.     At  last  I  flew  into  a  pnasion, 

<:  reyroached  hpr  bitterly.     Slic  answered  me  wjih  that  Bir  of 

liiziiified  tendernesa  which  is  peculiar  to  her — "  If  you  believe 

me  to  be  unhappy,  my  dear  Helen,  ia  this  a  time  to  reproach 

me  unjustly  ?"     I  was  brought  to  re-aton  and  to  tears,  and  after 

r.>^iiiK  pardon,  like  a  foolish  naughty  child,  was  kissed   and 

i^iven.upDn  a  promise  never  to  do  so  anymore;  a  promise 

I  h  1  hope  Heaven  will  grant  me  graee  nnd  strength  of  mind 

u^h  to  keep.     I  was  certainly  wrong  to  attempt  to  force  her 

.'.1  from  her.     Leonora's  confidence  is  always  given,  never 

ltd  ;  and  in  her,  opeimesa  is  a  virtue,  not  a  wenkness.     But 

i,li  she  would  not  contrive  to  be  always  in  tlie  right.     In  all 

-  'inLirrels,  in  all  the  variations  of  my  humour,  I  am  obliged 

<  nd  by  doing  homage  to  her  reason,  as  the  Chin 

■very  change  of  weather,  bum  incense  before  the  needli 

Your  alfectionate 

Helen  C  — 

IIBAB  GBNKBiL,  L CdllU.  Fndiiy. 

that  you  would  have  favoured  us  with  a  paasing  visit  in 
your  way  from  town,  but  I  know  you  will  tell  me  that  friendship 
mint  not  interfere  with  the  inturests  of  the  service.  I  bnve 
Riaon  to  curse  those  intereats;  they  are  for  ever  at  variance 
»ith  mine,  I  had  a  particular  desire  to  speak  to  you  upon  a 
wbjecl,  on  which  it  is  not  agreeable  to  me  to  write.  Lady 
LeOTioTft  also  wished  extremely,  and  diainterestedly,  for  your  n 
It  knotr  how  much  she  ia  obU^e&ta 
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gvpt  BM^  iiHM  tine  agOji  iaJhuneed 

dMB  coobm)  wbiek  k  in  c^ipopitioii  to  on 

it  hat  lunmted  my  igiagitiation  perpe 

do  not  end  by  bdmg  tlie  dupe  1^  a  i^ 

• 

Mf  dMor  friendt  oC  tkat  Ane  it  no  danger.  No  i 
iMpiHB  er  deteatt  eoq[iiettea  more  than  I  do, 
orEngliik.  I  diink,  hiywerer,  that  a  fordgn 
fcwjgnhtcd  eo^nrtla^  has  mote  oCthe  eaee  otpraetke^ 
if  Aa  iMnrardMOi  oCconicience,  than  a  home-bred  fli 
ii  nali^  leae  blamable,  lor  the  bteakano  restnintt  of  < 
adboiliQn;  the  doea  only  what  the  hat  teen  her  m 
hafhra  hei^  aid  what  ia  aoliiorisedby  the  example  of  m 
ladiea  oCher  aeqnaintanee.  Bnt  let  nt  put 
lovft  oC  the  yiettion.  My  dear  general,  ] 
Id  ■omen,  aid  take  it  iqpon  my  word, 
I  attnda  it  mote  tender  and  pataionate  t] 
hia»  or  baa  had,  a  tinctnre  of  Tanity ;  1 
a  few,  and  diote  are  to  me  the  most  amiable  of  the 

*^  Fed  CToy  ^saity  in  fendaen  lost** 

Ton  know  that  I  am  delicate,  even  fastidious,  in  my 
female  manners.  Noduog  can  in  my  opinion  make  am 
any  oflSmce  against  propriety,  except  it  be  sensibility — 
generous  sensibility.  This  can,  in  my  mind,  cover  a  i 
of  Aiults.  There  is  so  much  of  selfishness,  of  hypocrisy 
ness;,  in  what  is  usually  called  female  virtue,  that  I  of 
with  distaste  from  those  to  vhom  I  am  compelled  to  do 
for  the  sake  of  the  general  good  of  society.  I  am  not  < 
enough  to  pretend  upon  all  occasions  to  prefer  the  publi 
tage  to  my  own.  I  confess,  that  let  a  woman  be  ever  8( 
good,  or  wise : 

**  Be  she  with  that  goodness  blest 
Which  toMj  merit  name  of  best. 
If  she  be  not  rach  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  good  she  be?** 

And  I  win  further  acknowledge,  that  I  am  not  easily 

with  the  manner  in  which  a  woman  is  kind  to  me  :  if  it 

•work  kindnetti  I  would  not  give  thanks  for  it :  it  is  don* 


reputation,  not  for  me,  and  let  the  vorld  thank  )ier.  To  Me  beit 
'ifmvet,  I  aliould  make  the  worst  of  huabands.  No — I  should,  1 
i"|it,  pay  her  in  her  own  coin,  witli  all  due  obicnaiices,  aiten- 
iiH,  and  reipect,  but  without  ana  grain  of  Inve.  Love  ia  only 
'  i"'  had  for  love  ;  and  without  it,  nothing  a  woman  can  give 
ji'f'nrs  to  ine  worth  having.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  loved  well 
ii"iigh  to  satisfy  fathets  and  mochers,  and  undea  and  aunta; 
lII  enough  to  decide  a  woman  to  marry  me  rather  than  disoblige 

I  friends,  or  run  the  chance  of  having  many  a  worie  offer,  and 
<   ing  perliapg  to  be  an  old  maid.      I  do  not  desire  la  be  loved 

rll  enough  to  keep  a  woman  true  and  faithful  to  ma 
III/  death  ui  do  part .-"  in  short,  I  do  not  desire  to  be  loved 
I II  enough  for  a  husband  ;  I  desire  to  be  loved  sufficiently  for 
.  liver;  not  only  above  all  other  peraoua,  but  above  all  other 
i.ti^,  all  other  considerations — to  be  the  first  and  last  object  in 
"-■-!•  Iisart  of  the  womau  to  whom  I  ain  attached  ;  I  wish  to  feel 
|\jt  I  austnin  and  fill  the  whole  of  her  heart.  I  must  be  certain 
lliat  I  am  every  thing  to  her,  as  slie  is  every  thing  to  me  ;  that 
Ihere  ia  no  imaginable  situation  in  which  she  would  not  live  with 
"ic,  ill  which  she  would  not  be  liappy  to  live  with  me ;  no  possl- 
'1.'  sacrifice  that  she  would  not  make  for  me;  or  rather,  that 
'thing  she  could  do  should  appeitr  a  sacrifice.  Are  these  exor^ 
iMntexpectations?  I  ant  capable  of  all  this,  and  more,  for  a 
"man  I  love  ;  and  it  is  my  pride  or  my  miafortvuie  to  be  able  to 
'■''■'t:  upon  no  other  terms.  Such  proofs  of  attachment 
.llli:iil(  to  obtain,  and  even  lo  give  ;  more  ditScult,  I 
I' ,  Tar  a  wife  than  for  a  mistress.  A  young  lady  who 
■'sindum  arlem.  with  licence  and  consent  of  friends,  ci 
'iraordinary  instances  of  BfTection.     I  should  not  cnn 

II  iiidiiputable  proof  of  love,  that  she  does  me  the  honour  to  give 
II"  hai  hand  in  a  church,  or  that  she  condescends  to  bespeak  my 
I  riiea,  or  to  be  handed  into  herawn  coach  with  all  the  blushing 

"iiuurs  of  a  bride  ;  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  wife  seciu-ed,  all 
I''  prudent  and  necessary  provision  made  both  for  matrimonial 
^''  and  hatred,  dower,  pin-money,  and  separate  maintenance  on 
!ii  one  liand,  and  on  the  other,  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
'■nu  for  the  future  son  and  heir,  and  sums  without  end  for 
lii'ger  cliildren  to  the  tenth  and  twentieth  ^iiB«ib\V\\,') 
cM^g^ft  iwrifeg  Aereia  emilaintd  to  the  ctmtrotjj  in 


it  may  be 

■  married 
n  give  no 
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nehnillutanding.  Siicli  a  jargon  Cupid  does  not  undecBtand. 
nan  mny  \ove  tliifl  moat  eonvBoient  peraonage,  her  li 
bnsiiand ;  but  1  should  tbiok  it  difficult  for  tho  delicuj 
fimiale  pauioii  to  survive  the  cool  preparation*  far  hjrmi 
felicily.  At  bU  cveniB,  you  will  allow  tiie  lady  mtJie* 
ncrilice,  she  shows  no  great  generosity,  and  she  I 
■he  may  not.  be  touched  at  the  altar  by  the  diviue  flame, 
good  general,  when  you  are  a  husband  you  wilt  feel  thesi 
M  I  do  ;  till  then,  it  is  verf  «asy  to  talk  as  you  do,  and  to 
other  men's  wives,  and  to  wish  Heaven  had  blessed  you 
■ueh  a  treasure.  For  my  pact,  the  single  idea,  that  a  «B 
tiunks  it  ber  duty  to  be  fond  of  me,  would  deprive  me  a 
pleasure  in  ber  love.  No  man  can  be  more  seusible  than ' 
of  the  amiable  and  estimable  qualities  of  Lady  Leonora  L- 
I  should  be  a  brute  and  a  liar  if  I  hesitated  to  give  the  ft 
testimony  in  her  praise ;  but  such  is  the  infirmity  of  my  ntt 
that  I  could  pardon  some  faults  more  easily,  than  I  c 
some  virtues.  The  virtues  wbicb  leave  me  in  doubt  of  a  woB 
love,  I  can  esteem,  but  that  is  all.  Lady  Leonora  is  calm,  s 
perfectly  sweet'tempe  red,  wilhauC  jealousy  and  without  susp 
inoiieword,  wilhoutlove.  If  she  loved  me,  she  never  conll 
been  the  wife  she  has  been  for  some  months  past.  You  will  It 
my  being  angry  with  a  wife  for  not  being  jealous.  But  to 
Certain  defects  of  temper  I  could  bear,  if  I  considered  thi) 
symptoms  of  strong  affeotion.  When  I  for  a  moment  believed 
Leonora  suHered,  when  I  attributed  her  fainting  nt  our  feltel 
p6tre  to  jealousy,  t  was  so  much  akrmed  and  touched,  that  li 
lutely  forgot  her  rival.  I  did  more;  to  prevent  her  feelingUl 
ness,  to  destroy  the  suspicions  which  1  imagined  had  been  awak 
in  her  mind,  I  hesitated  not  to  sacriUce  all  the  pleasure  m 
the  vanity  which  a  man  of  my  age  might  reasonably  be  supj 
to  feel  in  the  prospect  of  a  new  and  not  inglorious  conquB 
left  home  immediately,  and  -went  to  meet  you,  my  dear  IV 
on  your  return  from  abroad.  I'his  visit  I  do  not  set  4as 
your  account,  but  to  that  of  honour — &oli 
lionour.  You  half-persuaded  roe,  tliat  your  hearsay  Paridait 
dence  was  more  ta  be  trusted  than  my  own  judgment,  i 
returned  home  with  the  resolution  not  to  be  (^6^4^^ 
coquette,     Leonora's  tece^Aou  ot  \t  ._"-*.. 


law  her  in  lacb  tpirita,  or  ta  amiable.  But  I  could  not  help 
wisliing  to  sacertain  whether  I  had  Bttcihiited  her  fainting  to  the 
leul  cauae.  Tliis  pronf  I  tempte-d  to  my  cost.  liisl«ud  oi 
alioniiig  imj  tender  alum  at  the  renewal  of  my  obvioui  attentions 
til  her  rival,  «he  nas  perfectly  caliu  and  collected,  went  on  with 
faer  luual  uccupatioiis,  fulfilled  all  her  dutiea,  tiever  repvoaehed 
me  bj  word  or  look,  never  for  oue  moment  betrayed  inipatiencei 
flt-liwnaur,  BUipicion,  or  jealousy;  in  short,  I  found  that  I  had 
Iwea  fool  enough  to  attribute  to  exceai  of  nifectian,  aji  accident 
f(hieh  proceeded  merely  from  the  sitUBtion  of  ber  health.  If 
anzJetj  of  mind  had  been  the  cause  of  her  fainting  at  the  file 
champetre,  she  would  since  have  fel  t  and  shown  agitation  on  n 
thousand  occasions,  where  she  has  been  perfectly  irnnquii.     Her 

iiiend  Mrs.  C ,  who  returned  here  a  few  days  ago,  seems  to 

imagine  that  Leonora  looks  ill ;  but  1  shall  not  again  be  led  to 
niislake  bodily  indisposition  for  menial  suffering.    Leonora*s  con- 
duct argues  great  insensibility  of  soul,  or  great  command  ;  great 
insensibility,  1  think :  for  1  cannot  imagine  such   command  of 
Icniper  possible  to  any,  but  a  woma.n  who  feels  indifTerenee  for 
O,"  olTender.    Vet,  even  now  that  I  have  steeled  myself  with  this 
i.irtion,  I  am  scarcely  bold  enough  lo  hazard  the  chance  of 
11^-  her  pain.     Absurd  weakness  I     It  has  been  clearly  proved 
.  <\  understanding,  that  my  irresolution,  my  scruples  of  con- 
r.i-e,  my  aoinbats  between  love  aad  esteem,  are  more  likely  to 
.  .1)'  the  real  state  of  my  mind  than  any  ileeislon  that  1  could 
'1..     1  decide,  then — I  determine  to  be  happy  with  a  woman 
.  }iiis  a  soul  capable  of  feeling,  not  merely  what  is  called  coo- 
.1  direction,  but  the  passion  of  love  ;  who  is  capable  of  aacri- 
j  f  wry  thing  to  love  ;  who  has  given  me  proofs  of  candour 
.  .:realneas  of  mind,  which  1  valun  far  above  all  her  wit,  grace, 
^.^  ueauty.     My  dear  general,  1  know  all  that  you  can  tell,  all 
ceming  lier  history  abroad.   I  know  it  from 
■  lips.     It  was  told  to  me  In  a  manner  that  made  ber  my 
told  to  me  as  a  preservative  against  the 
tof  loving  her.    It  was  told  to  me  with  the  generous  design 
Mtillg  Leonora's  happiness  ;  And  all  this  at  thi;  moment 
H  wu  beloved,  tenderly  beloved.     She  is  above  dlaaimuliv- 
s  the  arts,  the  fears  of  her  sex.     She  knows  ^qm 
r  and  yet  she  esleema  you ;  tixe  urge&  uva  Ui  ii^<^ 
(2 


>    to  ;ou  vil}i  the  utmost  opennes* ;  "  Let  me  never,"  sai 

'  the  came  of  your  feeling  Ubi  confidence  or  leu  affec^n  for   I 


ttdmiration,  a«  she  hs 


to  me  ;  that  R  *  •  *,  with  whose  cntied  I 
me.  My  dear  friend,  she  will  force  ywa  J 
won  my  love. 

Yours  sincerely, 

F.  L— 


LETTER  XLir. 


tAB  I  am  not  trusted  with  th-e  secret,  1  may,  my  dear  Mi 
me  my  onn  eyes  and  ears  sb  I  please  lo  find  il  di 
inovr  Leonora's  countenance  so  well,  tliat  I  see  every 
paiseB  in  her  mind,  ju»t  as  clearly  as  if  she  had  lold  i 
1 1  grieTet  me,  more  than  I  can  expieu,  to  see  her  aoffei 
idle  does.     I  am  now  convinced  that  she  has  reason  to  li 
happy  i  and  what  is  worse,  I  do  not  see  what  course  ah 
fotiovr  to  recover  her  hsppinesa.     All  her  forbearance,  al 
patience,  ail  her  aweet  temper,  I  perceive,  are  useleM,  or 
than  useleaa,  injunous  la  her  In  her  strange  husband's  of. 
I  never  liked  him  lliorougbly,  and  now  I  deleet  him.     He  t 
her  cold,  insensible  I     She  insensible! — Brute!     Idiot, 
thing  that  she  says  or  does  displeases  him.     The  men 
^^^    excite  the  moat  cruel  suspicions.     He  lotallj  misunderstandi 
^^^L  character,  and  sees  every  thing  about  her  in  a  false  light. 
^^^K  short,  lie  is  under  the  dominion  uf  an  artful  fiend,  vrho  ve 
^^V  she  pleases  upon  his   pouions — upon  his  pride,   nhuih  il 
^^™    ruling  passion. 

This  evening  Lady  Olivia  began  confessing  that  she 
much   sensibility,    that   she  «as  of  an  excessively  suaui 
temper,  and  that  she  should  be  terribly  jealous  of  the  aSeel 
of  any  person  she  loved.     She  did  not  know  how  love 

exist  without  jeolouay,     Mr.  L was  present,  and  li 

eagerly.     Leonora's  tips  wer-e  silent;  not  so  her 
■  -wouii  tave  nmarked 
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Ing  expression ;  but  liU  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Olivi 

.  but  let  me  go  on.      Lsdy  Olivia  had  the 
t  suddenly  to  uppeal  to  Leonora,  and  a^ked  wliether  she 
;r  jealoiift  of  lier  husband?     Leanora,  antoiiiihvd  by  ber 
liiee,  paiued  for  an  inelant,  and  then  replied,  "  It  w< 
~  ince  me  thut  I  had  any  reason  to  be  jealou 

sni  him  10  much." — "  I  wish  to  HHaveri J" 
clumed  Lady  Olivia,  her  eyes  turned  upwards  with  a  Riie  Su 

Cecilia  ejtpreaaion,  wliilat  Mr.  I. 's  altenlion  was  fixed  upon 

lier.  "Would  to  Heaven  I  was  blessed  with  suuh  a  reaionable 
temper !" — "  AVhen  you  are  wishing  to  Heaven,  Lady  Olivia," 
uid  I,  "  hnd  not  you  better  ask  for  all  you  leaat  at  once  ;  not 
enly  such  a  reaaonable  temper,  but  such  a  feeling  heart  i" 
Some  of  the  company  smiled.      Lady  Olivia,  practiaed  as  she 

is,  looked  disconcerted;  Mr.  L grave   and  impenetrable; 

Leonora,  blushing,  turned  away  to  the  piano-forte,     Mr.  L 

remained  talking  with  Lady  Olivia,  and  he  neither  saw  nor  heard 
her.  If  Leonora  had  sung  like  an  angel,  it  would  have  made  no 
impreBsioQ.  She  turned  over  the  kaven  of  her  music  quickly,  to 
a  lively  air,  and  played  it  immediately,  to  prevent  my  perceiving 
how  much  she  felt.  PoorLeoaora!  you  are  buta  bad  dissembler, 
and  it  ii  ill  vain  to  try  to  conceal  yourself  from  me. 

I  was  so  sorry  for  her,  and  so  incensed  with  Olivia  this  nigh^ 
tliat  I  could  not  restrain  myself,  and  I  made  matters  worse.  At 
■upper  I  came  almost  to  open  war  with  her  ladyship.  I  cannot 
remember  exactly  what  1  said,  but  1  know  that  1  threw  out  the 
most  severe  inuendoes  which  politeness  could  permit ;  and  what 

mu  the  consequenEeT     Mr.  L pitied  Olivia  and  hated  me; 

Leonora  was  i[i  misery  the  whole  time ;  and  her  husbund 
probably  thought  that  she  was  the  instigator,  though  she  waa 
perfectly  innocent.  My  dear  Margaret,  where  mill  all  this  end? 
and  how  much  mi>re  mischief  shall  I  do  with  the  best  ii 
possible  ? 
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LETTER  XLIIL 

JUL    B  TO   MR.  1. 

Torm  letter  has  tnTeDed  after  me  God  knows  where,  my  dear 

L ,  and  has  caught  me  at  last  with  my  foot  in  the  sttrrop.   I 

hare  just  had  time  to  look  it  over.  I  find,  in  short,  that  yoa  are 
in  lore.  I  gire  tou  jot  !  Bat  be  in  love  like  a  madman,  not 
Kke  a  fool.  Call  a  demirep  an  angel,  and  welcome  ;  bat  remember, 
that  such  angeU  are  to  be  had  any  day  in  the  year ;  and  sacb  t 
wife  as  toots  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  mines  of  Golconda.  Coin 
your  heart,  and  drop  yoor  Uood  for  it,  and  you  will  never  be 
loTed  hT  auT  other  woman  so  weU  as  you  a^e  by  Lady  Leonora 

L .' 

As  to  yoor  jealous  h3rpochoadriaci8m,  more  of  that  wben  I 
hsTe  more  leisore.    In  the  mean  time  I  wish  it  well  cured. 

I  am,  my  dear  ftiend, 

Tountmlv, 

'j.  B. 


LETTER  XLIV. 

OLIVIA    TO    MADAME    DB    P 

L Castle. 

I  TRiviiPH  I  dear  Gabrielle,  give  me  joy!     Never  was  triumph 

r.iore  complete.     L loves  me!     That  I  knew  long  ago;  but 

I  have  at  last  forced  from  his  proud  heart  the  avowal  of  bis 
passion.  Love  and  Olivia  are  victorious  over  scruples,  pre- 
iiidioe,  pride,  and  superstition  ! 

Leonora  feels  not — sees  not :  she  requires,  she  excites  no 
pity.  Long  may  her  delusion  last!  But  even  were  it  this 
moment  to  dissipate,  what  cause  have  I  for  remorse  ?  "  Who  i» 
most  to  blame,  he  who  ceases  to  love,  or  she  who  ceases  to 
please?"  Leonora  perhaps  thinks  that  she  loves  her  husband; 
and  no  doubt  she  does  so  in  a  conjugal  sort  of  a  way :  he  hat 
loved  his  wife ;  but  be  it  mine  to  prove  that  bis  heart  is  suited 
to  far  other  raptures ;  and  if  Olivia  be  called  upon  for  sacrifices, 
Offr*a  can  make  them. 


"  Let  iKdth,  1st  honour  wiittho 
Augoil  her  deed,  raid  tuavl  lie 
fiofaie  true  puaioD,  all  ihoie  s'ii^ 
Ftme,  veallii,  and  honour,  nhii 

)  lines,  tbougli  quoted  perpetually   by   the  tender  and 

lecome  stale  and  vulgar ;  they  will  alway* 

D  certftin  situations   to  periions  of  delicate  sensibility,  for 

once  express  all  that  can  be  said,  and  juatify  all  that 

My  amiable  Gabrielle,  adieu.     Pardon  me  if  lo-day  I 

II  for  fciendsliip.     This  day  is  all  for  love. 

Olivi«, 


LETTER  XLV. 


T  the  devil  would  you  have  of  your  wile,  my  dear  L 1 

1  would  be  loved  above  all  eanlily  conaidemtions ;  iionour, 
in d  religion  iticlnaive,  would  you  I  and  you  would 
a  wife  with  her  bead  in  the  clouds,  would  you?  I  wish 
married  to  one  of  the  all-for-love  heroines,  who 
with  bowl  and  dagger  every  day  of  your  life. 
t  your  opinion  sensibility  coven  a  multitude  of  faults — you 
old  have  said  mi  :  so  it  had  need,  for  it  produces  a  multitude. 
t  brings  hundreds  and  thousands  of  women  to  the 
i  of  Covent  Garden  but  BEnslbility!  What  does  the 
md  the  captain's,  and  the  ensi^i's  mistress  talk  of 
niibilitj/  ?  And  are  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  bo  duped  by 
^hackneyed  word !  And  should  you  really  think  it  an  indis- 
';«  proof  of  a  lady's  love,  that  she  would  jump  out  of  a  two 
Bof  itairs  window  into  your  arms!  Now  [  should  think  my^ 
■e  of  such  a  woman's  love  only  just  whilst  I  held  her,  and 
Itarcely  then ;  for  i,  who  in  my  own  way  am  jealous  aa  well  as 
yourself,  should  in  this  case  be  jealous  of  wickedness,  and  should 
strongly  suspect  that  she  woidd  love,  the  lirst  devil  that  she  saw 
better  than  me. 

You  are  alwnyi  raving  about  sacrifices.     Your  Cupid  must  be 
a  very  vindictive  little  goA,     Mine  'u  &  ^(M^Wiawoxt&iXcK^ 
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little  fellow,  who  desirea  no  better  Ltian  to  see  me  lai^li  iTid^H 
happy.  But  la  every  man  hU  oivn  Cupid.  If  you  mn^H 
•  believe  in  love  without  sacrilices,  you  tnuat  have  them,  la  ^| 
(1  novr,  in  aubcr  sadneia,  what  do  you  think  }^H 
beroine  would  aaerifice  fur  you?  Her  reputation  '.  that,  pu^H 
of  her  power.     Her  virtue!     1  have  no  doubt  ^H 

|«ould.     But  before  I  can  estimate   the  value   of  thia  sactifl^H 
[  muit  kna\T  whether  the  makes  it  to  you.  or  to  her  plean^| 

I  Would  >he  ^ve  up  in  any  iaatance  her  pleasure  for  your  b^^H 
Tliia  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  aieertaiti  with  reipecttj^f 
as :  but  your  wife  haa  put  it  beyond  a  doubt,  thai  U^M 

■prefers  your  happiness  not  only  to  her  pleasure,  hut  to  her  i™^| 
I  every  thing  that  the  aex  usually  prefer  to  a  hmbaa^H 
You  have  been  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow ;  hut  you  hs?i  *  I 

I  bithful   wife  who   can   extract   the   poiBoii.      Lady   Leonora'l    I 

i  affection  is  not  a  mere  Bt  of  goodness  and  generosity,  such  » I    I 
have  seen  in  many  women,  but  it  is  a  »tendineaa  of  sttachweul    I 
the  hour  of  trial,  which    I  have  seen  in   few.     For  sevenl    I 
months  past  you  have,  by  your  own  account,  put  her  temper  And    I 
her  love  to  the  most  severe  testa,  yet  she  has  never  failed  fui  <""    1 
moment,  never  reproached  you  by  word  or  look. — But  mnjlf 
she  haa  no  feeling. — No  feeling  I  you  can  have  none,  if  yauw)' 
so':  DD  pcnetra^on,  if  you  think  so.     Would  not  you  think  me 
a  tyrant  if  I  put  a  poor  fellow  on  the  piuket,  and  told  you,  when 
he  bore  it  without  a  groan,  that  it  was  because  he  could  n<l 
feel!    You  do  worse,  you  torture  the  aoul  of  the  womnn  iflw 
loves  you;  she  endures,  she  is  calm,  she  smiles  upon  you  e<(U 
in  agony ;  and  you  tell  me  she  cannot  feel !  she  cannot  feel  Uke 
an  Olivia  !     No;  and  ao  much  the  belter  for  her  husband,  (m 
■be  will  tlien  have  only  feeling  enough  for  him,  she  will  D^' 
extend  her  charity  to  all  hia  se:t.     But  Olivia  has  such  can^ini' 
and  magnanimity,  that  I  must  admire  her!     I   humbly  thsol 
her  for  offering  to  make  me  her  confidant,  for  offering  to  toll  "t 
what  I  know  already,   and  what  she  is  certain  that  I  Itno*'. 
Theae  were  good  moves,  but  I  undemtand  the  gaine  as  well  '■ 
her  ladyship  does.     As  to  her  making  a  friend  of  me ;  if  ik* 

means  an  enemy  lo   Lady  Leonora   L -,  1  would  BOon«t  k« 

her — in  heaven  :  but  if  she  would  do  me  the  favp,ur  to^ 
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■vihal  shall  I  say  ? — my  devoirs,  I  am  st  her  cota- 

Sbe  ahall  drive  my  curricle,  &c.  &c.     She  would  suit 

boBlly  well  for  a  manth  or  two,  and  by  that  tLint  poor  R  *  *  * 

Hd  make  his  appearance,  or  Eomehudy  in  his  stead ;  at  the 

,   1  should  have  a  chance   of  some  blessed  metaphynical 

:,  vrbieh  would  prove  that  iucoiistancy  was  a  virtue,  or  that 

r  than  an   old  oue.     When  it  came  to  that, 

Hild  make  my  best  bow,  put  on  my  most  disconsolate  face, 

^oa  will  read  all  this  in  a  very  difTerent  spirit  from  that  in 
it  is  written.  If  you  are  angry — no  matter  :  I  am  cool. 
)'ou  beforehand,  (hat  I  ivill  not  Gght  you  for  any  thing  I 
aid  iu   this  letter,  or  that  I  ever  may  say  about  your 

Therefore,  my  dear  L ,  save  yourself  the  trouble  of 

lUenging  me.     I  thank  God  1  have  reputation  enough  to  be 
0  diepenaa  with  the  glory  of  blowing  out  your  brains, 
Youra  tnUy. 


LETTER  XLVI. 


e  been  very  gay  here  the  last  few  days  :  the  gaUant  and 

Bipliahed  Prince has  been  here,     H  ■  "  "  *,  the  witty 

irho  is  his  favourite  companion,  introduced  him ;  and 
:>  much  charmed  nitli  the  old  castle,  its  towers  and 
'lattlementa,  and  witii  its  cffnotare,  that  I  know  not  when  he  will 
be  able  to  prevail  upon  himself  to  depart.  To-morrow,  he  aay« ; 
but  »o  he  has  said  these  ten  days  :  lie  cannot  resist  the  entreaties 
of  his  kind  host  and  hostess  to  stay  another  day.  The  soft 
accent  of  th«  beautiful  Leonora  will  certainly  detain  him  one 
day  more,  and  her  gracious  sinile  will  bereave  him  of  rest  for 
months  lo  come.  He  has  evidently  fallen  desperately  in  lore 
with  her.     Now  we  shall  see  virtue  in  danger. 

I  have  always  been  of  opinion  with  Sl  Evremond  aud  Ninon 

de  I'Enclos,  that  no  female  virtue  can  siand  every  species  of 

rti  fortunately  it  is  not  always  exposed  t.o  Vtwi,    %«^'^\a.'as3a 


846  ftwmmu* 

may  be  preferred  by  oertalD  penone  in  eertala  dtaBtkiii,  ipM 
▼ery  eaiy  termi.    Leonofra,  for  inttence,  ii  armed  ao  atroag  Jt 
character,  that  no  common  mortal  will  venture  to  attad[  bfl* 
*  It  would  be  presumption  little  short  of  high  treason  to  imaiiM 
the  fall  of  the  Lady  Leonora  L— »   Ate  daughter  of 
Duchess  of  *  *  *y  who,  witii  a  long  line  of  immaculate 
esses  in  their  own  right,  each  in  her  armoor  of  stiiF  stays, 
frowning  defiance  upon  the  adventurous  knights.   Bfm  i 
still  to  the  modem  seducer,  appears  a  judge  in  his  longwig^i 
a  jury  with  thdr  long  faces,  r«idy  to  bring  in  thebr  Tordie^  ^ 
to  award  damages  proportionate  to  the  rank  and  fortime  of 
parties.    Then  the  former  reputation  of  the  lady  is  taDced^ 
and  the  irreparable  injury  sustained  by  the  diseonsolate 
from  the  loss  of  the  sdace  and  afibetion  of  this  paragon  of  ^ 
And  it  is  proved  that  she  lired  in  the  most  perfect 
with  him,  till  the  rile  seducer  appeared;  who,  in  aggm 
damages,  was  a  confidential  friend  of  the  husband's,  fte. 
&c.  &rc.  &c. 

Brave,  indeed,  and  desperately  in  lore  must  be  the  man,  — 
could  dare  all  these  to  deserve  the  fair.     But  princes  are,  it  il'  - 
said,  naturally  brave,  and  ambitious  of  conquering  difficultbs. 

I  have  insinuated  these  reflections  in  a  general  way  to  L— ^ 
who  applies  them  so  as  to  plague  himself  sufficiently.  HesTsn 
is  my  witness,  that  I  mean  no  injury  to  Lady  Leonora ;  yet  I 
fear  that  there  are  moments,  when  my  respect  for  her  superioritfi 
joined  to  the  consciousness  of  my  own  weakness,  overpowsn 
me,  and  I  almost  envy  her  the  right  she  retains  to  the  esteem  if 
the  man  I  love.  This  is  a  blamable  weakness — I  know  it-J 
reproach  myself  bitterly ;    but  all   I  can   do  is  to  confess  it 

candidly.     L sees  my  conflicts,  and  knows  how  to  vshis 

the  sensibility  of  my  fond  heart.  Adieu,  my  Grabrielle.  Wh« 
shall  I  be  happy  ?  since  even  love  has  its  torments,  and  I  vm 
thus  doomed  to  be  ever  a  victim  to  the  tenderness  of  my  souL 

Olivu. 


LETTER   XLVII. 


t  know  whether  I  pity,  lore,  or  ndmire  Leonoin  i 

t  when  her  mind  was  deeply  wounded  by  lier  husband's 

elect,  and  when  her  jealousy  was  worked  to  the  highest  pitch 

)  passion  for  her  dangerous  rival,  the  Prince nr 

J,  and  struck  by  Leonora's  chamiH  of  tnind  and  person, 

[lately  in  love  with  her.     Probably  Ilia  hif^hness's  friend 

—  had  given  him  a  hint  of  the  existing  circumstances, 

fl  thought  a  more  propitious  tnoment  could  scarcely  be  found 

iFniftlung  on  impression  upon  a  female  mind.     He  judged  of 

L  by  other  women.     And  1,  like  a  simpleton,  Judged  of' 

►"by  myself.  With  ahame  I  confess  to  you,  my  dear  Margaret, 

llnotwithitanding  all  mj  past  experience,  I  did   expect  that 

t  vould  have  done,  as  I  am  afraid  I  shoiUd  have  done  in 

Ution.     I  think  that  I  could  not  have  resisted  the  temptation 

oquetting  a  little — a  very  little — just  to  revive  the  passion  of 

n  whom  1  really  loved,     This  expedient  succeeds  bo  often 

h  that  wise  aei,  who  never  rightly  know  the  value  of  a  heart, 

►pt  when  they  have  just  won  it,  or  at  the  moment  when  they 

a  Ae  point  of  losing  it.     In  Leonora's  place  and  in  such  a; 

genoy,  I  should   certamly   have   employed   that  frightfnl 

^■ter  jealcmiy  to  waken  sleeping  love;  since  he,  and  only  he, 

pdo  it  expeditiously  and  effectually.     This  I  have  hinted  tl 

rs,  talking  always  in  generali;  for,  since  my  total  over 

,   I   have   never   dared   to   come   to  particulars ;  but  by 

g  cases  and  confeiung  myself,   I  contrived   to  make  my 

igbta  understood.     I  then  boasted  of  (he  extreme  facQity  of 

lould  adopt  to  recover  a  heart.     Leonora  answered 

■idle  word*  of  a  celebrated  great  man  : — "C'est  facile  de  » 

a  de  pareiU  moyens ;  c'est  difficile  de  s'y  rftoudre," 

But  if  no  other  means  would  succeed,"  said  1,  "would  not 

■Bcrifice  your  pride  to  your  love  ?" 

•My  pride,  willingly;  but  not  my  sense  of  what  i»  right," 

d  die,  with  an  indescribable  mixture  of  tenderness  and  I 


I 


■MS 

olTeiice  T"  peniated  I.  I  knew  that  I  waa  wrong  a.11  the  li 
but  I  delighted  in  aceing  how  right  ahe  vriti. 

No — she  would  not  allow  her  mind  to  be  chealed  by  fei 
■ophistr}' ;  nor  yet  by  the  male  oaauisCrjr  of,  "  the  end  aoncl 
themewiB." 

"If  you  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  affections  of  the  I 
you  love,  and  if  ^ou  were  quite  certain  of  regaining  then 
following  my  recipe?"  laid  I. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  look  with  which  I«onorR  left 
and  tlie  accent  with  which  ihe  said,  "  My  dear  Helen,  if  it  \ 
ever  to  be  my  miifortime  to  lose  my  husband's  love,  1  «l 
not,  even  if  I  were  certain  of  success,  attempt  to  regsia  il 
any  unworthy  arts.  How  could  I  wish  to  regain  bis  loveal 
hazard  of  losing  his  esteem,  and  the  certainty  of  forfeidi^ 

I  said  no  more — I  had  notliing  more  to  say :  I  aaw  that  I 
given  pain,  and  I  have  never  touched  upon  the  subject  i 
But  her  practice  ia  even  beyond  her  theory.  Never,  hy  deei 
look,  or  word,  or  thought  (for  1  see  all  her  thoughts  lu 
eloquent  countenance),  has  she  swerved  from  her  prineif 
No  pnidery — no  coquetry — no  mock-humility — no  trim 
Kever  for  an  instant  did  she,  by  a  proud  air,  say  to  her  hull 
~-See  what  others  think  of  me !  Never  did  a  resentfnl  look 
to  him^Inconstant ! — revenge  ia  in  my  power!  Never  I 
did  a  reproachful  sigh  express — I  am  injured,  yet  I  ila 
retaliate. 

Mr.  L is  hlinil;  he  is  infatuated  j  he  is  abaolutelj' 

leaved  of  judgment  by  a  perfidiouB,  ungrateful,  and  cruel  w 
Let  me  vent  my  indignntion  to  yon,  dear  Margaret,  or  i 
esplode,  perhaps,  when  it  may  do  Leonora  mischief. 
Yours  affectionately, 

Hblen  C 


LETTER  XLVIII. 


L Caatle. 

B  Lady  Leonora,  in  her  simplicity,  never  dreamed  of  love 
ince's  paasion  waa  too  visible  and  audible  to  be  misi 
ntood  ;  and  then  she  changed  her  tone,  and  checked  her  si 
aly,  and  was  ao  reaerved,  and  so  dignified,  and  so  proper,  it 
m  quite  edifying,  especially  to  a  poor  sltiner  of  a  coquette  like 
aotioDg  ptguanle ;  nothing  ojafonfe;  nothing  demi-voiUe ; 
llietiring  to  be  pursued ;  not  a  single  manoeuvre  of  coquetry 
p  ihe  practise.  This  convinces  me  that  she  cares  not  in  the  least 
T  husband ;  because,  if  she  reaJly  loved  him,  and  viLghed 
reclaim  his  heart,  what  sti  natural  or  so  simple  as  to  excite  his 
lousy,  and  thus  revive  his  lave  7  After  ueglecting  this  golden 
portunity,  she  can  never  convince  me  that  she  is  really  anxiout 
«bout  her  busbund'a  heart.  Tliis  I  hinted  to  L—  — ,  and  his 
own  susceptibility  had  hinted  it  to  him   efficaciously,  bali^  I 

Though  Leonora  lias  been  so  correct  hitherto,  and  so  col 
the  prince  in  her  husband's  presence,  I  have  my  suspicions  that, 
if  in  his  absence,  proper  means  were  taken,  if  her  pride  ' 
roused  by  apt  suggestjons,  if  it  were  delicately  pointed  out  tc 
that  she  ia  shamcfuliy  neglected,  that  she  is  a  cipher  in  her 
house,  that  her  husband  presumes  too  much  upon  her  sweetness 
of  temper,  that  his  Inconstancy  is  wondered  at  by  all  who  have 
eyes,  and  that  a  little  retaliation  might  become  her  ladyship,  I 
would  not  answer  for  her  forbearance,  that  ia  to  say  if  all  this 
were  done  by  a  dextErous  man,  a  lover  and  a  prince  !  I  shall 
take  care  my  opinions  shall  be  known  ;  for  I  cannot  endure  to 
have  the  esteem  of  the  man  I  love  monopolized.  Gxpoaed  to 
temptation,  as  I  have  been,  and  with  aa  ardent  afTections,  Leo- 
nora, or  I  am  much  mistaken,  would  not  have  been  i 
estimable.     Adieu,  my  dearest  Gabrielle.     Nous  verronsl  : 


PJSL  I«pa  aqr  lemrtottU  joa  dttft  Ae  prinee is^Mta^f | 

DsdideM  Iw  w31  ntKB  aft  «  BOTO  anqpieioiii  mooMit 
Lai  J  M         aad  all  die  troop  of  fijendt  wan  to  dtpart 
MoBdi7 ;  an  iMil  de  ^QMM  finend,  r«Mf  flrfuM,  ilMt  i 
aklaHidoB,  vhoiicfcratdaggcn-dim«iii|f  widime.    So 
Ok  iNitarl    L-^  aoeo  kor  eabab  villi  bb  wife;  ibi  ii9^ 
vtthont  dM  ait  to  ko  ao  to  an  j  purpoto^  and 

oid7  to  Bcnaaa  kk  partiality  ler  hk  (Mnk  v, 


LETTER  XLOL 


OUYIA  TO  MAPAMB  DB 


Ihiboii^ 

LeoDora  lias  diKOTOied  all  that  the  might  have  seen  mooAi 
ago  hetween  her  huband  and  me.  What  will  be  the  eoai^ 
qaence!  I  long,  yet  almost  fear,  to  meet  her  again.  She  ^ 
now  in  her  own  apartment,  writing,  I  presume,  to  her  mother 
for  adTice. 


LETTER  L. 


LEOHOEA   TO  OLIVIA. 


[Left  on  Lady  Olivia^s  dresNog-table.] 

0  Tou,  whom  no  kindness  can  touch,  whom  no  honour  canbhA 
whom  no  faith  can  hold,  enjoy  the  torments  you  have  inflicted 
on  me !  enjoy  the  triumph  of  having  betrayed  a  confiding  fiiendl 
Friend  no  more— -affect,  presume  no  longer  to  call  me  friend  1 

1  am  under  no  necessity  to  dissemble,  and  dissimulation  isforeigB 
to  my  habits,  and  abhorrent  to  my  nature  !  I  know  yoa  to  he 
my  enemy,  and  I  say  so — my  most  cruel  enemy;  one  who 
could,  without  reluctance  ox  Uia^VaSdoxi,  tcAi  tqa  of  all  I  hold 


most  dear.  Yes,  vithout  temptation ;  far  you  do  not  love  my 
husband,  Olivia.  On  this  point  I  cRiinot  be  mistaken ;  I  know 
too  weil  what  it  ia  to  love  hini.  Had  you  been  Blruck  by  his 
gjeat  or  good  and  amiable  qualidea,  t^barmed  by  his  engaging 
manners,  or  seduced  by  the  violence  of  hie  pasBlon  ;  and  had  I 
tcea  you  honourably  endeavour  to  repress  that  passion  ;  had  I 
■een  in  you  the  slightest  disposition  to  sacrifice  your  pleasure  or 
your  vanity  to  friendship  or  to  duty,  I  think  1  could  have  for- 
given, I  am  sure  I  should  have  pitied  you.  But  you  felt  no  pit^ 
for  me,  no  shame  for  yourself;  you  made  no  attempt  to  avoid, 

you  invited  the  danger.     Mr.  L was  not  the  deceiver,  but 

the  deceived.  By  every  art  and  every  charm  in  your  power — 
and  you  have  many — you  won  upon  liin  senses  and  worked  upon 
his  imagination ;  you  saw,  and  made  it  your  pride  to  conquer 
the  scruples  of  that  aifection  he  once  felt  for  his  wife,  and  that 
wife  was  your  friend.  By  passing  bounds,  which  he  coidd  not 
conceive  that  any  woman  could  pass,  except  in  (he  delirium  of 
paaaion,  you  made  him  believe  that  your  love  for  him  exceeds 
all  that  I  feel.  How  he  will  find  himself  deceived  I  If  you  hod 
loved  bim  as  I  do,  you  could  not  so  easily  have  forfeited  all  claim 
to  his  esteem.  Had  you  loved  him  so  much,  you  neuld  have 
loved  honour  more. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  L may  taste  soma  pleasure  with 

you  whilst  his  delusion  lasts,  whilst  his  imagination  paints  you, 
as  mine  once  did,  in  false  colours,  possessed  of  generous  virtues, 
and  the  victim  of  excessive  sensibility ;  but  when  be  sees  you 
such  as  you  are,  he  vill  recoil  from  you  with  aversion,  he  will 
reject  you  with  contempt. 

Knowing  my  opinion  of  you,  Lady  Olivia,  you  will  not  ohooso 
Id  remain  in  this  house ;  nor  can  I  desire  for  my  guest  one  whom 
3  longer,  in  private  or  in  public,  make  my  companion. 


Adieu 


Leomob.*  L — 


LETTER  LI. 


I 


L Culle.  MidnigbL 

r*iiEWELi.  for  ever ! — It  must  be  so — Farewell  forever!  Wodl' 
to  Heaven  I  had  summoned  courrtge  sooner  to  pronounce  llitii 
fatal,  neceiisBry,  irrevDcsble  words  :  then  had  I  parted  from  JK 
without  remorse,  without  the  obloquy  lo  which  I  ai 

Oh,  my  dearest  L !    Mine,  do  (  still  dare  to  call  yoo!   Te«, 

mine  for  the  last  time,  I  moiC  call  you,  mine  I  must  fancy  JM, 
though  for  the  impious  thought  the  Furies  themgelveE 

hsuat  me  to  mndneaa.     My  dearest  L ,  never  more 

meet  in   this   world !     Tliink  not   that   my  weak   voii 
forbids  it :  no,  a  stronger  voice  than  mine  is  heard-^an  injunJ 
wife  reclmms  you.     What  a  letter  have  I  just  received  . 

— from Leonora  I      She   tells  mb   that   she  no  lon|fT 

desires  for  her  guest  one  whom  she  cannot,  in  public  or  priisK 
make  her  companion — Oh,  Leonora,  it  was  aufficient  lo  btniiii 
me  from  your  heart!  She  tells  me  not  only  that  I  have  forMtr 
forfeited  her  conlidence,  her  esteem,  her  afTection  ;  but  that  1  shsQ 
soon  be  your  aversion  and  contempt  Oh,  cruel,  cruel  woidil 
Bui  L  submit — I  have  deserved  it  all — I  have  robbed  her  «f  s 
heart  above  all  price.  Leonora,  why  did  you  not  reproach  iw 
more  bitterly  ?  I  desire,  I  implore  to  he  crushed,  to  be  annihi- 
lated hy  youT  vengeance  !  Most  admirable,  most  virtuous,  aunS 
estimable  of  women,  best  of  wives,  I  have  with  saciilegioui  Inc 
profaned  a  soul  consecrated  to  you  and  conjugal  virtue,  t 
acknowledge  my  crime;  trample  upon  me  as  you  wiU,  I  ani 
humbled  in  the  dust.  More  than  all  your  bitterest  reproachn, 
do  I  feel  the  remorse  of  having,  for  a  moment,  interrupted  sucli 
serenity  of  happiness. 

Oh,  why  did  you  persuade  me,  L ,  and  why  did  I  behevr 

that  Leonora  was  calm  and  free  from  all  suspicion  J  How  conlii 
1  believe  that  any  woman  whom  you  had  ever  loved,  couiil 
remain  bliud  to  your  inconstancy,  or  feel  secure  indifTereDCi?  - 
Happy  woman  !  in  you  to  love  is  not  a  crime ;  you  may  jlctj  '" 
'"     ~  '   ettomevetj  huB  -   »   - 


in  ahameful  leciecy  tlie  burning  tear,  stifle  the  Btruggting  eigh, 
blush  at  the  conflicts  of  virtue  and  aeneihility,  and  carry  Bbume  uiid 
lemone  with  me  to  the  grave.  Happy  Leonora!  happy  even  when 
moBt  injured,  you  have  n  right  to  complain  to  htm  you  love  ; — he 
is  yourg — you  are  his  wife — hia  esteem,  his  affection  are  yours. 
On  Olivia  he  has  bestoned  but  a  Ivansient  thought,  and  eternal 
ignominy  must  he  her  portion.     So  let  it  be — bo  I  wish  it  to  be. 


e  for  the  poRl,  i 

y  deareat  L ,  I  conjure 

lat,  implore,  obtain  her  for- 


Woidd  to  Heaven  I  may  thus  i 

your  future  felicity  I     Fly  to  hei 

you  1  throw  yourself  at  her  feet,  c 

giveness.     She  cannot  refuse  it 

To  withstand  them  she  must  be  i 

she  cannot  renist  your  voice  when  it  speaks  words  of  peace  and 

love  ;  she  will  prcBS  you  with  transport  to  her  heart,  and  Olivia, 

poor  Olivia,  will  be  for  ever  forgotten ;  yet  she  will  rejoice  in 

youT  felicity ;  absolved  perhaps  in   the  eye  of  Heaven,  though 

baoished  from  your  society,  she  vM  die  content. 

Full  well  am  I  aware  of  the  conBcquencEs  of  quitting  thus 

precipitately  the  house  of  Lndy  Leonora  L ]  but  nothing 

that  concema  myself  alone  can,  for  u  moment,  make  ine  hesitate 
lo  do  that,  whicli  tlie  sentiment  of  virtue  dictates,  and  which  is 
yet  more  strongly  urged  by  regard  for  the  happiness  of  one,  who 
nnce  allowed  me  to  call  her  friend.  I  know  my  reputation  is 
irrecoverably  sacrificed  ;  but  it  is  to  one  for  whom  I  would  lay 
down  my  life.  Can  a  woman  who  feelpi  as  I  do  deem  any 
earlhij'  good  a  sacrifice  for  him  she  loveal     Dear  L ,  adieu 


fur 


■rl 


Oli- 


LETTER  LIT. 


IPBUKST  HDTHRa, 
ill  over — my  husband  is  gone — gone  perhaps  for  ever — a 
ain-allislostl 
Without  aoying  more  to  you  than  I  ought,  I  may  tell  you,  tin 
III  oonsvquence  of  an  indignant  letter  which  I  wrote  lasl.id^\.' 

'\tlefi  my  house  this  morning  ea,t\'j,'\ae^<nt  «Rrj«& 


f  the  ramiljr  were  up.     Mr.  L heatd  of  her  departure  befoi 

I  I  Aii.     He  has,  I  will  not  say  folluwEd  her,  for  of  Hiat  I  am  o> 
Uin ;  but  he  hns  quilled  home,  and  without  giving  me  ol 

t'lcind  look  al  parting,  without  even  noticing  u  letter  which  I  It 

laat  night  upon   hh  table.     Ac  what  slight  things  we  esteh  i 

i  from  despair!     Haw  obstinate,  how  vain  is  hope! 

II  fondly  hoped,  even  to  ihe  last  moment,  that  this  letter,  A 
foviiah  letter,  would  work  a  sudden  change  in  my  husbuid 
heait,  would  opprale  miraulea,  would  restore  me  to  happinm. 
Itincied,  absurdly  fancied,  that  laying  open  my  whole  soul  te  liil 
would  have  an  e&ect  upon  bis  mind.  Alas !  has  not  my  nhd 
soul  been  always  open  to  him?  Could  this  letter  tell  him  u 
thing  but  what  he  knows  already,  or  what  lie  will  never  know- 
liow  well  I  love  him  I  I  was  weak  to  expect  so  much  from  i 
yet  OS  it  expressed  without  compliunt  the  anguish  of  disappoian 
affection,  it  deserved  at  least  some  acknowledgment.  Could  u 
he  have  aaid,  "  My  dear  Leonora,  I  thank  you  for  your  leltdl 
— or  more  colder  still — "  Leonorn,  I  have  received  jom'  letltt! 
Even  that  would  have  been  some  relief  to  me ;  butnowJI' 
despair.  Jsavr  him  just  when  he  was  going  away,  but  far  a  momOI 
till  the  last  instant  he  was  not  tu  be  seen ;  then,  in  spite  o(  ■ 
his  command  of  countenance,  J  discerned  strong  marks  of  tpt 


r  of  r 


disposition  to  kinder  thoughts.  I  fancy  that  he  scarcely  km 
nhat  he  said,  nor,  I  am  sure,  did  I.  He  talked,  I  remember, 
having  immediate  buainoss  inlown,  and  I  endeavoured  to  beliff 
him.  Contrary  to  his  usual  composed  manner,  he  was  in  m 
haste  to  be  gone,  that  I  was  obliged  to  send  his  watch  andpni 
after  him,  which  ha  had  left  on  his  dressing-table.  M( 
melancholy  his  room  looked  la  me  I  His  clothes  just  as  he  h 
left  them — a  rose  which  Lady  Olivia  gave  him  yesterday  was 
water  on  his  tabie.  My  letter  was  not  there  ;  so  he  bsf 
probably  unread.     He  will  read  it  some  time  or  other,  perhi 

lime  or  other,  perhaps,  when  1  am  dead  and  got 
e  will  believe  I  loved  him.     Could  he  have  known  what  I  ( 

,eiit  when  he  turned  from  me,  he  would  have  pit! 

nature,  his  character,  cannot  be  quite  alteted  k 
jnlhs,  though  he  has  ceased  to  love  Leonora.     From 
ff  ofbh  own  room  IwalcWd  toi  vWsx^W'jMiofhii 


heard  him  call  to  tlie  postilions,  a,nd  bid  them  "drive  fa 
faster,"     Tliis  was  the  last  aound  I  heard  of  liii  voice.     When 
iUott   1  hear  that  voice  again?     I  think  that  I  shall  certaiDly 
hear  from  him  the  day  al^er  ta^morrow — and  I  wish  to-day 
to-morrow  were  gone. 

1  am  afraid  that  i  on  will  think  me  very  weak ;  but,  my  dear 
mother,   I  have  no  motive  for   fortitude  now ;  and  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  belter  fur  me,  If  I  bad  not  exerted  lo  much. 
begin  to  feni  (hat  all  my  fortitude  is  miataben  far  indiSercnce. 

Something  Mr,  L said  the  other  day,  about  sensibility 

sacrifices,  gave  me  this  idea.  Sensibility  !— It  has  been  my 
task  lor  some  months  past  to  repress  mine,  that  it  might  notgiv* 
poiD  or  diEgiisi.  I  have  done  all  that  my  reason  and.  my  deareit 
mother  coimselled ;  surely  I  cannot  have  done  wrong.  How  apt 
we  are  to  miatake  the  opinion  or  the  taste  of  the  man  we  lov» 
for  the  rule  of  right!  Sacrifices  !  What  sacrifices  can  1  makef 
—All  that  1  have,  is  it  not  his?— My  whole  heart,  is  it  not  his? 
Myself,  all  thai  1  am,  all  that  I  can  be  ?  Have  I  not  lived 
liitn  of  late,  witliout  recalling  to  hia  mind  the  idea  that  I  autfer 
liy  hi*  neglect?  Have  I  not  left  his  heart  at  liberty, 
can  I  make  a  greater  sacrifice  ?  I  really  do  not  undemtand 
vbal  he  means  by  sacrificeB.  A  woman  who  loves  her  husband 
is  part  of  him  ;  whatever  she  Aaea  for  htm  is  for  herself.  I  wish 
lie  would  explain  to  me  what  he  can  mean  by  sacrifices — b 
whra  will  be  ever  again  explain  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
me? 

lly  dearest  mother.  It  has  been  a  relief  to  my  mind  lo  wri 
aU  ihij  to  ymi ;  if  there  is  no  sense  in  it,  you  will  forgive  ai 
encourage  me  by  yovir  affection  and  strength  of  mind,  which, 
bU   situations,  have   such   power  to  soothe   and   support  youe 
daughter. 

The  prince ,  who  apent  a  fortnight  here,  paid  me  par^ 

licular  attention. 

Tlie  prince  talked  of  »oun  paying  as  another  visit.     If  ha 

■lioiild,  I  will  not  receive  him  in  Afr.  L 'a  abience.     Thi* 

may  leem  like  vanity  or  prudery  ;  but  no  matter  what  it  appears, 
if  it  ba  right. 

Well  mi^lit  you,  my  best  friend,  bid  me  bewtire  ot  ioTOam 
^tbntey  with  an  iinpriiicip/ed  womnn.     I\\B,ve  »w5eic4*e"": 


neglecting  your  counaeU;  Tiow  much  I  have  itUI  W  endini 
;  w  be  tried  ;  but  I  can  never  be  entirely  miaetsble  wliilrtt 
■uesi,  and  whilst  I  hope  tbat  1  deacrve,  t!ii!  aSeetion  ofsuell 


I 
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my  approbation  and  affeclion  can  siwtoin  you  in  this  Irjii 
your   fortitude   will   not    forsake    you,   mj  belon 

iugbter.  Great  minds  rise  in  adversity ;  they  are  always  eqn 
the  trial,  and  superior  to  injusdce :  betrayed  and  deMile 
they  feel  tlieir  own  force,  and  they  rely  upon  tliem^elvea.  I 
yoursalf,  my  Leonora  !  Peraevere  as  you  have  begun,  an 
ki  will  be  happy.  I  abide  by  my  lirat  opinioo. 
repeat  ray  prophecy — your  husband's  esteem,  affection,  )il> 
nil!  be  permanently  yours.  Change  of  cireumstances,  how^T 
•larming,  cannot  shake  the  fised  judgment  of  my  underslmdin 
Character,  aa  you  justly  observe,  cannot  utterly  change  in  » (i 
months.  Your  husband  is  deceived,  he  is  now  aa  one  in  tl 
delirium  of  a  fever:  he  will  recover  his  senses,  and  see  Lk 
Olivia  and  you  such  aa  you  are. 

You  do  not  explain,  and  I  lake  it  for  granted  you  hare  g> 
reasons  for  not  explaining  to  me  more  fully,  the  immediate  CM 
of  your  letter  to  Lady  Olivia.      I  am  sorry  that  any  cause  sboul 

have  thrown  her  upon  the  protection  of  Mr.  L ;  for  a  D 

of  honour  Bud  generosity  feels  himself  bound  to  treat  with  I 
demess  a  woman  who  appears  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for 
sake.  Consider  this  in  another  point  of  view,  and  it  will  *fl 
you  subject  of  consolation  ;  for  it  is  always  aconsolation  Id  g 

f  minds,  to  think  those  whom  they  love  less  to  blame  than  t 
•ppear  to  he.  You  w  11  he  more  calm  and  patient  when  ; 
reflect  that  your  husband's  absence  may  be  prolonged  by  a  i 
taken  sense  of  honour.  From  the  nature  of  his  connexion  » 
Lady  Olivia  it  cannot  last  long-.  Had  she  saved  appEBiancei,  i 
engaged  bim  in  a  aentimenta\  -btbu, 'wnug'n^  Wie  been  fiiTtn 
ilangeroaa  to  your  happiness. 


I  entirely  approve  of  your  conduct  wiih  respect  In  the  prince: 
it  is  worthy  of  my  cliUi),  and  just  what  I  should  have  expected 
frnm  her.  The  artifices  of  coquelteB,  and  all  the  art  of  lo 
beneath  her;  ehe  has  far  other  powers  and  resources,  and  need 
not  xtrive  to  maintain  her  dignity  by  vengeance.  I  admire  your 
magnanimity,  and  I  still  more  admire  your  good  sense ;  for  high 
spirit  is  more  common  in  our  sex  than  good  sense.  Few  know 
how,  and  ivhen,  they  should  sacrifice  small  considerations  to  great 
ones.  You  say  that  you  will  not  receive  the  prince  in  your  bui- 
hand's  ahsence,  though  this  may  he  attributed  to  prudery  oi 
vanity.  &c.  8:0.  You  ere  quite  riglii.  How  many  eilly  women 
sacrifice  the  happiness  of  their  lives  to  the  idea  of  what  women 
or  men,  as  silly  as  themselves,  will  say  or  think  of  their  motives. 
How  many  absurd  heroines  of  romance,  and  of  those  who 
imitate  them  in  real  life,  do  we  see,  who  can  never  act  with  com- 
mon sense  or  presence  of  mind  :  if  a  man's  carriage  breaks  down, 
or  his  horse  tt  tired  at  the  end  of  their  avenues,  or  for  some  such 
ridiculous  reason,  they  must  da  the  very  reverse  of  all  they  know 
to  be  prudenL  Perpetually  exposed,  by  a  fatal  coticurrem 
circumstances,  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  theirlovers  and  husbands, 
they  create  the  necessity  to  which  they  fall  a  victim.  I  rejoice 
that  I  cannot  feal  any  apprehension  of  my  daughter's  conduotinf 
herselflilie  one  of  these  novel-bred  ladies. 

I  am  sorry,  my  dear,  tliat  Lady  M and  your  fHenda  hi 

left  you:  yet  even  in  this  there  mny  he  good.  Your  affairs  i 
be  made  less  public,  and  you  will  be  less  the  subject  of  imperti- 
nent  curiosity.  I  advise  you,  however,  to  mix  as  much  as  usual 
with  your  neighbours  in  the  country :  your  presence,  and  the 
dignity  of  your  manners,  will  impose  silence  upon  idle  tongues. 
No  wife  of  real  spirit  solicits  the  world  for  compassion  :  she  who 
does  not  court  popularity  ensures  respect. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  child :  the  time  will  come  when  your 
husband  will  feel  the  full  merit  of  your  fortitude  ;  when  he 
know  bow  to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  sensibility ; 
between  the  tove  of  an  Olivia  and  of  a  Leonora, 
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I  IBALL  never  forgive  myself.  1  fear  I  have  done  Leonora  iltl 
parable  injury  ;  and,  dear  magnanimouB  sulferer,  she  has  nevct 
reproached  me  !  In  a.  fit  of  indignation  and  imprudent  leal  1 
made  a  discovery,  which  has  produced  n  total  breach  between 
Leonora  and  Lady  Olivia,  and  in  consequence  of  this  Mr. 
has  gone  off  with  her  ladyship  •  •  • 


L since  bis  departu 

ever,  and  my  imprudent 
to  love  me.  She  is  an  e 
tion  her  affairs  in  future 
Margaret,  Pray  <juiet  i 
tonguei. 


e   heard  nothing  from  lfo< 
,  s,  lora  is  mare  unhappy  tliuc 

is  tht         le  of  ibis.   Yet  she  eonrinMr 
gel  I     .      ve  promised  her  not  I 
ven  in  any  of  my  letters  to  you,  it** 
y  reports  jou  may  hear,  and  slop  iJl* 
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I  DO  not  think  1  could  have  borne  with  temper,  from  any  othB 
mui  breathing,  the  last  letter  which  I  received  from  you.  1 1" 
aensible  that  it  was  written  with  tlio  best  intentions  for  my  hif 
piness ;  but  I  must  now  inform  you,  that  the  kdy  in  question 
has  accepted  of  my  protection,  and  consequently  no  man  tit' 
esteems  me  can  treat  her  with  disrespect. 

It  is  no  longer  a  ijuestion,  what  she  will  socrilice  for  me|  fi" 
baa  shoxrn  the  greatest  generosity  and  tenderness  of  soul ;  and  1 
should  despise  jnyself,  if  Idl4nol  eieiXexCT^  ^■«Ei\.oiiiskehBr    ^ 
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hippy. — We 

^^H&u  your  dream  out,  my  deitr  L .     Since  you  are  angry 

^^B  me,  as  Solander  waa  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  for  awakening 
IIB,  I  shall  not  take  the  liberty  of  shaking  you 
l^f^eve  1  ahook  you  rather  too  roughly :  but  I  as 
for  your  good,  as  people  always  tell  their  ftiendi  wiien  they  do 
the  most  disagreeable  things  imaginable.  Forgive  me,  and  I  will 
let  you  dream  tti  peace.  You  will,  however,  allow  r 
by  you,  whilst  you  sleep  ;  and,  ray  dear  aomnambulist,  T  may  just 
take  care  that  yau  do  not  knock  your  head  againiit  a  post,  u 
into  a  weU. 

I  hope  you  will  not  have  any  objection  to  my  paying  my 
respects  to  Lady  Olivia  when  1  come  to  town,  which,  I  flatter 
myieir,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  shortly.     Thefortitica  ' 

tt  completed. 
Riohmnnd, . 
r! — No,  my  dear  Gabrielle,  nor  shall  1  ever  be  happy, 
I  have  not  exclusive  possession  of  the  heart  of  the  man  I 
love.     I  liHve  sacrificed  every  thing  to  him ;   I  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  he  should  sacrifice  at  least  a  wife  for  me^ — B  wife 

wliom  he  only  esteema.     But  L has  not  suflifient  slrenglh 

l|.|0  liberate  himself  from  l\ic  ttfeweVi  ■sVwN.v  T«Wi\Bi 
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who  talk  of  conscience,  and  who,  in  fact,  are  only  *i 
i>.  I  aee  with  indignation,  tliat  Ilia  auul  is  cantinmt 
(truggling  between  passion  for  me  and  a  BDmething,  I  know  t 
what  to  call  ii,  that  he  feel*  for  tliii  wife.  His  thoughts  i 
tUToing  towards  home.  I  believe  that  to  an  Engliahmaa't 
there  ia  aome  magic  in  the  worda  home  and  mife.  I  uaed 
;.thillk  foreigners  ridiculous  for  associating  the  ideaa  of  ', 
.Angloii  with  roast  beef  and  pudding;  but  I  begin  to  si; 
(hey  are  quite  right,  and  that  an  Englishman  has  a  certain  set 
inveterate  homely  prejudices,  which  ate  necessory  to  his  »i 
being,  and  almost  to  his  exiatence.  You  may  entice  him  ii 
the  land  of  sentimeut,  and  for  a  time  keep  him  there;  butreG 
and  polish  and  enlighten  him,  aa  you  will,  he  recurs  to  hss  m 
plain  sense,  as  he  terms  it,  on  the  firet  convenient  opportmiit 
In  short,  it  ia  lost  labour  to  civilize  him,  for  aooner  or  later  ll 
will  hottenlol  again.  Pray  introduce  that  terra,  Gabrielle— i 
ean  translate  it.  For  my  part,  I  can  introduce  nothuig  here 
'my  maniere  d'etre  is  really  insupportable;  my  talents  ai 
{,  who  am  accustomed  to  shine  in  society,  see  nobody  ;  I  mlgb( 
M  Josephine  every  day  observea,  as  well  be  buried  a 
Retirement  and  love  ere  charming ;  but  then  it  must  be  perie 

love — not  llie  equivocating  sort  tliat  L feels  for  re 

keeps  the  word  of  promise  only  to  the  ear.  I  bear  every  sart' 
dftagr^ment  for  him  ;  I  make  myself  a  figure  for  the  fingU  ' 
scom  to  point  at,  and  he  insults  me  with  esteem  for  a  wife.  C 
this,  my  amiable  GabrieUe? — No,  there  are  ridi 
lous  points  in  the  characters  of  my  countrymen  which  you  if 
be  able  to  comprehend.    And  what  ia  sdll  n 

ly  fate  to  love  this  man  ;  yea,  pasaionatelj 
■But  he  must  give  me  proof  of  reciprocal  passio 
much  spirit  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  him,  whi 
RBccifice  nolhing  for  me.     Besides,  I  have  another  motive 
you,  my  faithful   Gabrielle,   I   open   my  whole   heart- 
inspires  me  aa  well  as  love.      I  am  resolved  that  Leonora,  ■ 
haughty  Leonora,  shall  live  to  repent  of  having  insulted  il 
exasperated   Olivia.      In    aome    situations    contempt    csl 
answered  only  by  vengeance  ;   and  when  the  malice  of  a 
Iracted  and  illiberal  mind  provokes  it,  revenge  ia 
lora  has  called  lae  her  enemj ,  a\v4  conKni^aeD.'i'j  \i 


^^^ever  be  abh 

^Kvehiml— I 
^Hpave  too  mu 
^^SBocifioe  (lotl 


i  TiB  she  has  declflr 


I  the 


sfor 


0  detifie  the 


I  know,  ha»  ihe  offer  of  an  embassy  to  Petersburg. — 
ih  shall  accept  it. — I  will  Bceornpany  him  ihither.  Lady 
Ix'oncim  QiEir,  iti  his  absence,  console  herself  with  her  august 
counsellor  and  mother ; — that  proudest  of  cartlilj  paragons  ii 
yet  to  be  taught  the  extent  of  Olivia's  power.  Adieu,  my 
charmiog  Gabrielle  !  I  irill  carry  your  tenderest  remembranccB 
to  our  brilliant  Russian  princess.  She  has  often  invited  me,  you 
know,  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  this  will  be  the  aatensihie  object  of 
mj  journey.  A  horrible  journey,  to  be  sure !  1 ! — But  whiil  will 
not  love  undertake  and  accomplish,  especially  when  goaded  by 
i,  and  tnapirited  by  great  revenge  I 
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0  the  delusions  of  passion,  too  well  I  know  my  danger, 
,  even  now,  foresee  my  iniserahle  fate.  Too  well  I 
know,  that  the  delicious  poison  wliicli  spreads  through  my  frame 
•^alu,  eniTBiices,  but  to  destroy.  Too  well  I  know  that  the 
'Qsteor  fire,  wbich  shines  so  briglit  on  my  path,  entices  me 
forward  but  to  plunge  me  in  the  dejilhs  of  bfamy.  The  loug 
*«mini!a  of  recorded  time  leach  me,  that  petjured  man  triumphe, 

81,  and  ubatidons.  Too  well,  aioa  I  I  know  these  fatal 
too  well  I  feel  my  approacliing  doom.  Yet,  infatuated 
,  prescience  avails  not ;  the  voice  of  prudence  warns,  the 
Heaven  beckons  me  in  vain, 
riend !  my  more  than  friend,  my  lover  I  beloved  beyond 
on!  you  to  whom  I  immolate  myself,  you  for  whom  I 
Sacrifice  more  than  life.  Oh,  whisper  words  of  peace  !  for  yoti, 
*nd   you  alone,  can  tranquillize  this  agitated  bosom.     Assure 

ntc,  L ,  if  with  Irulh  you  can  assure  me,  that  I  Imva  no  rival 

it)  yoUT  afi'ections.     Oh,  tell  me  that  the  name  of  wife  does  not 
iuvstidale  ihe  ctnims  of  love  I     Repeat  foi  tne,  b ' 
^^M  sole  posMssor  nf  your  heart  V 


The  inoiiieat  you  qail  we  I  am  overpowered  with  melwicho;! 
forebodings.  Scarcely  are  you  out  of  my  light,  before  1  dienii 
that  I  shall  oever  see  you  more,  or  that  some  fatality  shouiil 
deprive  me  of  your  love.  When  shall  the  sails  of  love  waft  lu 
from  this  dangerous  shore  ?  Oil  [  when  shall  I  dare  to  call  ym 
mine!  Heaveoal  hovr  many  things  may  intervene  .... 
Let  nothing  detain  you  from  Richmond  this  evening  ;  hut  i 
not  at  all— come  no  more,  unless  to  reasaure  my  trembling  htiA, 
tbat  love  and  Olivia  have  banished  ef«i} 
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I 


I  AM  come  to  a  resolution  to  afcept  of  that  embassy  to  Biuiu 
which  I  lately  refused.  My  mind  bos  been  iu  such  conruii' 
anxiety  for  some  time  past,  that  my  health  has  suffered,  iiul 
change  of  air  and  place  are  necessary  to  me.  You  will  uv. 
that  tlie  climate  of  Husaia  is  a  strange  choice  for  an  invalid :  i 
could  indeed  have  wished  for  a  milder;  but  in  this  world  m 
must  be  content  with  the  least  of  two  evils.  1  wish  to  bau 
tome  ostensible  reason  for  going  abroad,  and  this  embassy  :i 
the  only  one  tbat  presents  itself  in  an  unquestionable  ibap 
Any  thing  is  belter  than  staying  where  I  am,  and  at  I  am.  H) 
motives  are  not  so  entirely  personal  and  sellish  as  I  have  tUU^ 
them.  A  man  wliu  has  a  grain  of  feeling  cannot  endure  to  f 
the  woman  whom  he  loves,  whose  only  failing  is  her  love,  litln; 
in  a  state  of  derelietion,  exposed  to  the  silent  scam  of  her  equiii 
end  inferiors,  if  not  to  open  insult.  All  her  fine  talenta,  eveir 
advantage  of  nature  and  education  aacriliced,  and  her  s^nsibUliT 
to  shame  a  perpetual  source  of  misery.  A  man  must  be  a  bruu 
if  he  do  not  feel  for  a  woman,  whose  affection  for  him  b'' 
reduced  her  to  lh\»  sitaal\Qn.  "^-j  MrtcBts  ai «i female  mannei' 
and  the  high  value  laet\i^on'?«'o\\Go\rav\ox»\TviS\ftw».«flwi^ 
itfie  sex,  make  me  ijecviia'Av  ^i":*^^'^''  ^'^  '»«!i£m*- ■■&  ^ 
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present  circumstances.  To  ruise  the  drooping  spirits,  and 
support  the  lelf-approbatinii  of  a  woman,  who  ia  conacioiis  that 
she  has  forfi^itei]  her  claim  to  respect — to  make  love  supply  the 
place  of  all  she  has  Mcriflced  to  Iove,  Is  a  difficult  aud  eiquisilely 
painful  tank.  My  feelings  render  hera  more  acute,  and  the  very 
precautions  which  I  take,  however  delicate,  alarm  and  wound 
her  pride,  by  reminding  her  of  all  she  wishes  to  forget.  In  this 
country,  no  womao,  who  ia  net  lost  to  shame,  can  hear  to  live 

without    reputation. I    pass    over    a    great    many   intei> 

mediate  ideas,  my  dear  general ;  your  sense  and  feeling  wiU 
supply  them.  You  see  the  expediency,  the  neceaaity  of  my 
accepting  this  embassy.  Olivia  urges,  how  can  I- refuse  It? 
She  wishca  to  accompany  me.  She  made  this  oSer  with  such 
decision  of  spirit,  with  such  passionate  tenderness,  as  touched 
me  to  the  very  soul.  A  woman  who  really  loves,  absolutely 
devotes  herself,  and  becomes  iiiaenaihie  Co  every  difficulty  and 
danger ;  to  her  all  parts  of  the  world  are  alike  ;  all  she  fears  is 
to  be  separated  from  the  object  of  her  aflectiona. 

But  the  very  excess  of  certain  passions  proves  them  to  be 
genuine.  Even  whilst  we  blame  the  raahnesa  of  thoae  who  act 
from  the  enthusiasm  of  their  natures,  whilst  we  foresee  all  the 
perils  to  which  they  seem  blind,  we  tremble  at  their  danger,  we 
grow  more  and  more  interested  for  them  every  moment,  we 
admire  their  courage,  we  long  to  snatch  them  from  their  fate, 
we  are  irresistibly  hurried  along  witll  them  down  the  precipice. 

But  why  do  I  say  all  this  to  you,  my  dear  geoeral?  To  no 
man  upon  earth  could  it  be  more  ineffectually  addressed.  Let 
me  see  you,  however,  before  we  leave  England.  It  would  be 
painful  to  me  to  quit  this  country  without  taking  leave  of  you, 
notwithstanding  all  that  yeu  have  lately  done  to  thwart  my 
inclinations,  and  notwithstanding  all  1  may  expect  you  to  aay 
when  we  meet.  Probably  I  shall  be  detained  here  some  weeks, 
HS  I  must  wait  for  insttuctiona  from  our  court  I  write  this  day 
to  Lady  Leonora,  to  inform  her  that  I  am  appointed  ambassador 
to  Russia,  She  shall  have  all  tlie  honours  of  war;  she  shall  be 
treated  with  all  the  respect  to  whieh  alie  is  so  well  entitled-  I 
sujjpoae  she  will  wish   to  reaide   with  \ieT  moftvCT  iarnx^  \Ki 

t  do  better;  she  wiW  ftveii  \.e  to 'Oae "ttioAi 
ind  I  shall  be  reVievei  ttwa  »\\  w\-i\cVJ  ^'^ 


}iei  account     She  will  be  perfectly  happy  with  her  mothi 
have  often  thought  that  she  was  muoh  happier  before  she  n 
>,  than  she  has  been  since  our  union. 
I  have  some  curiosity  to  know  whether  she  will  sec 
when  I  am  f;one.     Do  not  mistake  me;   I   am  not  jexlmufl 
'  liave  too  little  lore,  and  too  much  esteem  for  Leonora,  to  f«ela 
slightest  jealousy.     1  have  no  doubt,  that  if  I  were  to  : 
Russia  for  ten  years,  and  if  all  the  princea   and  potenli 
Europe  were  to  be  at  her  feet,  my  wife  would   conduct  hen 
j   with  the  most  edifying  propriety  :  but  I  am   a  little  cu 
t  know  how  far  vanity  or  pride  can  canaole  a  virtuous  wo 
f  the  ahsence  of  love. 

Youra  truly, 

F.I 


LETTER  LX. 


You  are  really  decided  then  to  go  to  Rossia,  my  amiable  fr 
and  you  will  absolutely  undertake  this  horrible  voyage  1 

t  intimidated  by  the  idea  of  the  immense  disb 
I  hetween  Petersburg  and  Fan!)  I     Alas  I  I  had  hoped  sooi 
I  you  again.     The  journey  from  my  convent   to  Paris  i 
E  longest  and  most  Ibrmidahle  that  I  ever  undertook,  and  at  iK 

t  appears  to  me  terrible  ;  you  may  cone 
E  my  admiration  of  your  courage  and  strength  of  mind,  my  Af^ 
1  Olivia,  who  are  going  to  brave  the  ocean,  turning  yoiK  hack  nn 
Paris,  and  every  moment  receding  lirom  our  polished  centre  of 
1  perish  perhaps  among  mountains  of  ice.  Mon 
Dieul  it  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  it.  But  if  it  pleaii 
Heaven  that  yon  should  once  arrive  at  Petersburg,  you  ill 
crown  your  tresses  with  diamonds,  you  will  envelope  yountU' 
with  those  superb  furs  of  the  north,  and  smiling  at  all  ihr 
dangers  you  have  passed,  you  will  be  yourself  a  thousand  tinici 
i  dangetoua  than  they.     You,  who  have  lived  sc  k 


"  El  ia  gncv,  encon  plut  belle  que  Is  l>ciiilc;" 

joii,  who  are  abBolulely  a  French  womRn,  anii  a  Pariiian,  what 
■  seniation  you  will  produce  al  Felenbnrg '. — Quels  succes  voua 
■nendeot ! — Quels  hominagea  I 

You  will  liavE  thEgoDdneasIooQer  my  tendereBtBenttinenli,and 
the  assurances  of  my  perfect  respect,  to  our  dear  Princess;  you 
vill  also  find  the  proper  moment  to  remind  her  of  the  promiae 
ahe  made,  to  send  me  specimem  of  the  line  ermines  and  sables  of 
tier  country.  For  my  part,  I  useJ  to  be,  I  confess,  in  a  greut 
«iTor  with  respect  to  fun  :  I  always  acknowledged  them  to  be 
xieh,  but  avoided  tbem  as  heavy ;  1  considered  them  he  litter  for 
the  Mis'  magnificence  of  an  Empress  of  all  the  Rusaias  than  for 
the  light  elegance  of  a  Parisian  beauty ;  but  our  charming 
I^nceis  convinced  me  lliat  tliia  is  a  heresy  in  taste.  When  I 
beheld  the  grace  with  which  she  wore  her  ermine,  )t[id  the  art 
With  which  she  knew  how  to  vary  its  aerpent  folds  as  she  moved, 
Or  as  she  spoke,  the  variety  it  gnve  to  her  costume  and  allitiides ; 
the  development  it  afi'orded  to  a  flue  hand  and  arm,  the  resource 
in  the  pauses  of  converssllon,  and  that  soft  and  attractive  nir 
<>lu<ih  it  eeemed  to  impart  even  to  the  play  of  her  wit.  I  could  no 
longer  refuse  my  homage  to  ermine.  Such  is  the  despotism  of 
imilty  over  all  the  objects  of  taste  nnd  fashion  ;  and  so  it  is,  that 
t  WORian  of  sense,  address,  and  sentiment,  let  her  be  boni  or 
Itrown  by  fale  where  she  may,  will  always  know  how  la  avail 
:»r>eir  of  every  possible  advantage  of  nature  and  art.  Nothing 
hf  too  trifling  or  too  vast  for  her  genius. 
[iiust  make  you  understand  me,  my  dear  Olivia;  your 
.  iTirlle  is  not  so  frivolous  as  simpletons  imagine.  Frivolity  is 
n  excellent,  because  an  unsuspected  musk,  under  which  serioua 
ui  itnportaiit  designs  may  be  aafely  concealed.  1  would 
l^lain  myself  further,  but  must  now  go  to  the  opera  to  see  the 
lew  ballet.  Let  me  know,  my  interesting,  my  sublime  Olivia, 
rben  yon  are  positively  determined  on  your  voyage  to  Fetcrs- 
largi  and  ihen  you  shall  become  acquainted  with  your  friend 
Mlitician.     Her  friendship  for  you  wi\\nol\)e  (^on'&n«&.\o  & 


second  h?r  riews,  give  you  a  lecret  yet  iedsi'n  wrfj 
CDtiaequenCE,  of  vhich  jou  have  hitherto  never  dreamed.— 
— These  genllemeo  are  so  impatient,  I  must  go.     Bum  the  la 
page  of  this  letter,  and  the  whole  of  mj' next  as  soon  as  yonhiit 
read  it,  I  conjure  jon,  my  dear, 

Gabrieli 


LETTEH  LXr. 


I  HAVE  time  but  to  write  one  line  to  satisfy  that  pliiloBopliici! 
curioaitj'i  which,  according  to  your  injunciious,  I  will  not 
denominale  jealousy — eicept  nhen  [  talk  to  myself. 

You  have  a  philosophical  curiosity  to  knon  whether  you 
will  lee  the  Prince  in  your  ahseiice.  I  Eaw  his  favourite  yesW' 
day,  vfho  complained  to  me  that  hi9  highness  had  been  absolultlf 
refused  odniiltance  at  your  castle,  not  withstanding  lie  hdd  mi^ 
many  ingenious,  and  some  bold  attempts,  to  see  Lady  Leonon 
L in  the  absence  of  her  faithless  husband. 

As  to  your  scheme  of  going  to  Russia,  you  will  he  oblige^ 
luckily,  to  wait  for  same  time  for  instnicdons,  mid  in  tlu 
interval,  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  will  recover  your  sensei.  1  ■i» 
■ee  you  as  soon  as  poaiibte. 

Yours  truly, 

J.B. 


LETTER  LXII. 


Ai  our  vanity  always  endeavours  to  establish  a  balance  belweni  j 
our  own  ]>erfections  and  those  of  our  friends,  I  must  flutter 
myself,  my  dear  Olivia,  that  in  compensation  for  that  coorsg*  ' 
and  ardent  imagination  in  which  yon  are  so  much  my  supnion  ' 
J  possess  some  litlle  adTautiLges  o\eY  von  in  my  scieutiSA  j 
••ereditary  knowledge  ot  court  VivVn^e,aTii  o^ft*  mUiAit^ 
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m ;  all  which  will  be  neceaaory  to  yoli  in  your  chsraeler 
isaadresa  :  you  will  in  fact  deaecv?  this  litle,  for  of  course 
11  govern  the  English  ambaaaador,  whom  you  honour  with 
And  of  course  yon  will  appear  with  splendour,  and 
bill  be  particularly  careful  to  have  your  Iraineau  well 
Pray  remetnber  that  one  of  your  hiirses  muat  gallop, 
I  tbe  other  trota,  or  you  are  nobody.  It  will  also  be 
Ijltely  neceesary  to  have  a  numerous  retinue  of  servants, 
'a  Ihe  Russian  idea  of  magnificence.  You  must 
a  tlie  Russian  nobles  always  bad  in  Paris,  four  servants 
constantly  lo  attend  your  equipage ;  one  to  carry  the  flambeau, 
another  to  open  the  door,  and  a  couple  to  carry  you  into  and  out 
of  youc  carriage.  I  beseech  you  to  bear  in  mind  perpetually, 
(hat  j-ou  are  to  he  as  helpless  aa  possible.  A  Frenchman  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  spent  nine  years  in  Russia,  l^jld  me,  that  in 
his  first  Belting  out  at  Petersburg,  he  was  put  on  hia  guard  in 
thia  particular  by  a  Bpeech  of  bia  Rusaian  vslet-de-chombre ; — 
"Sir,  the  Englishman  you  visited  to-day  cannot  he  worthy  of 
youT  acquaintance;  he  cannot  be  a  gentleman.  Son  valet  me 
dit  qii'il  se  deshabille  seul !  1 1" 

I  suppose  you  lake  Josephine  with  you;  she  will  be  an 
ineslimablc  treasure ;  and  1  shall  make  it  my  business  to  send 
you  the  first  advices  of  Paris  faahiona,  which  her  talents  will  not 
fdil  to  comprehend  and  execute.  My  charming  Olivia  !  you  will 
be  the  model  of  taste  and  elegance  !  Do  not  suspect  that  dress 
is  carrying  me  away  from  politica.  I  assure  you  1  know  what  I 
am  about,  and  am  going  straight  to  my  object.  The  art  of  attend- 
ing to  trifles  is  the  art  of  governing  the  world,  aa  all  historians 
know,  who  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of  affairs,  Was  not  the 
face  of  Europe  changed  by  a  cup  of  tea  thrown  on  Mrs. 
Masham'a  gown,  as  Voltaire,  with  penetrating  genius,  remarks? 
Women,  without  a  doubt,  understand  the  importance  of  trifles 
belter  than  men  dn,  and  consequently  always  move  in  secret  the 
*Iight  Hprings  of  that  vast  machine,  the  civilized  world.  Is  not 
your  ambition  roused,  my  Olivia?  You  must,  however,  lay 
Bude  a  little  of  your  romance,  and  not  approach  the  political 
machine  ffbifcf.vounreintoiicated  with  love,  eW^o'ii"'i"\'i.Vmi»S.cx 
ia^tiibly,  and  do  infinite  aitd  irrepaTe.Ue  mUctael  \a  -jwi 


Pennit  me  to  tell  you,  that  you  hnvc  boen  a  little  a 
nntiineatikl  Dovela,  which  are  goad  only  to  talk  of  nheii 
■haw  lenBihiliiy,  but  destructive  aa  rules  of  action.  B; 
lights  which  these  writcn,  who  know  nothing'  of  the  wi 
thrown  upon  objects,  yon  have  been  deluded;  youhavi 
to  mistake  the  meani  for  the  end.  Love  has  been  wit 
■ole  end  of  love;  vfbeieas  it  ought  to  be  the  beginning 
No  matter  for  the  past:  the  future  is  yours:  at  ou 
ftitUTe  must  be  dexterously  managed.  A  woman  of  b 
what  is  better,  of  sense,  must  always  take  care  that  ill 
die  age  of  love  is  not  prolonged  beyond  tbe  age  of  bein 
In  these  times  a  woman  haa  no  choice  at  a  certain  ( 
politics,  or  bel  esprit ;  for  devodon,  which  used  to  be  I 
i»  no  longer  in  fashion.  We  must  all  take  a  part,  m, 
assure  you  I  have  taken  mine  decidedly,  and  I  predict 
will  take  youra  with  brilliant  success.  How  often  mu 
ill  the  ears  of  lovera — ^Love  niust  die !  roust  die !  must  ( 
you,  my  dear  Olivia,  will  not  be  deaf  to  the  warning 
common  sense.  Your  awn  experience  has  on  former 
convinced  you,  that  passion  cannot  be  eternal ;  and  a 
if  1  mistake  not,  there  is  In  your  love  a  certain  mixtun 
feelings,  a  certain  alloy,  which  will  make  it  happily  di 
manageable.  When  yom-  triumph  aver  the  wife  is 
passion  for  the  husband  will  inseoEibly  decay  j  and  th 
fortunate  for  yon,  because  assuredly  your  ambassador  ' 
choose  to  remain  all  the  rest  of  his  daya  in  love  and  i 
FeCereburg.  All  these  English  are  afflicted  witli  the  n 
paya ;  and,  as  you  observe  so  well,  the  words  home 
have  ridiculous  but  unconquerable  power  over  their  mir 

will  become  of  you,  my  friend,  when  this  Mr.  L 

return  to  England  to  his  castle,  &c.?  You  could  not  a 
him.  You  must  provide  in  time  against  this  calastrop 
will  be  a  deserted,  disgraced,  undone  woman,  my  dear 
No  one  should  begin  to  act  a  romance  who  has  nol 
■idered  the  denouement.  It  ia  a  charming  thing  to  n 
a  friend  in  a  balloon,  amid  crowds  of  spectators,  who  I 
line  spectacle,  and  applaud  the  courage  of  the  a^ro 
ioaing  sight  of  this  earth,  &nd  ^Ive  Wing  in  or  oboUil 
^H/t  aIso  be  delightful  -.  but  iW  v 
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tim-ellere  descend,  and  ihen  begins  llie  danew  ;  then  they  differ 
iboui  throwing  out  the  ballaat,  the  balloon  Ureiit  in  the  quarrel, 
it  sinks  with  frightful  rapidiljr,  and  they  run  tlie  hazard,  like  the 
poor  Marquis  D'Arlande,  of  being  spitted  Upon  the  spire  of  the 
Invalldea,  or  of  being  entangled  among  woods  and  bners — ut  last, 
dighliiig  upon  the  earth,  our  adventurers,  fuligued  and  bruised 
ini  disappointed,  come  out  of  their  shatlered  triumphal  car, 
exposed  to  [he  deriaion  of  the  changenble  multitude. 

Every  thing   in    this  worid  is  judged  of  by  luccesa.     Your 

vuysge  to  Petersburg,  ray  dear  Olivia,    must  not   be  a  mere 

adventure  of  romance  ;  as  a  party  of  pleasure  it  would  be  ridicu- 

luu! ;  we  must  make  something  more  of  it.     Enclosed  ia  a  letter 

IQ  a  Russian  nobleman,  an  old  lover  of  mine,  who,  1  understand, 

is  in  favour.     He  will  certainly  be  at  your  command.     He  is  a 

[ji/in   possessed   by   the    desire    of    having   reputation    among 

liireignerB,  vain  of  the  preference  of  our  sex,  generous  even  to 

iirudigality.     By  his  means  you  will  be  immediately  placed  on 

.  oasy  footing  with  all  the  leading  persons  of  the  Russian  court. 

II  will  go  on  from  one  step  to   another,   till  you  are  at  the 

jlit  whic  1  1  have  iu  view.     Now  far  my  grand  object. — No, 

Ti(>w — for  I  have  forty  little  notes  about  nnthings  to  writa 

'imniiiig.     Great  things  hang  upon  these  nothings,  so  they 

■iiid  not  be  neglected.     1  must  leave  you,  my  amiable  Olivin, 

una  defer  my  grand  object  till  to-morrow. 

I 

^^^■edofsD  embasty  to  Petersburg.  I  cannot  guess  by  the 
l^^^ea  he  hai  written,  whether  or  not  he  wiBhes  that  1  should 
glSSwipany  him.  Most  ardently  I  wish  it ;  but  if  my  offer 
should  be  refused,  or  if  it  should  be  accepted  only  because  it 
could  not  be  well  refused ;  if  i  should  be  a  bttTt.^«n,  %  T«ft'i:ti^k?D& 
ibouid  wuh  myself  dead. 


LETTER  LXEII 


PerhapB  he  sccepte  of  this  embaisy  an  purpose  that  he  mu' 
leave  me  nnd  lake  another  person  iriih  him :  or  perhaps,  dear>'-' 
mother  (1  hardly  dare  to  hope  it) — perhapa  be  wisltes  to  breai  i:p 
that  connexion,  and  goes  to  Russia  la  leave  teraptatioa  behiml 
him.  1  know  that  this  emhassy  was  offered  to  liim  some  wcei, 
Ago,  and  he  hod  then  no  thoughts  of  accepting  it. — Oh  that  I 
could  see  into  his  heart — that  heart  which  used  to  be  ajwan 
open  Id  me!  If  I  could  discover  what  his  wishes  are,  I 
■liould  know  what  mine  ought  to  be.  I  have  thoughts  of  goinr 
to  town  immediately  to  see  him ;  at  least  1  may  take  leave  k 

I.  Do  you  approve  of  it?  Write  the  moment  you  reeelic 
this  ;  hut  I  need  not  say  that,  for  1  am  sure  you  will  da  m. 
Dearest  mother,  you  have  prophesied  that  his  heart  will  nliuii 

ne,  and  on  this  hope  I  live. 

Your  ever  affectionate  daughter, 

LCOKOSJ  II ■ 


LETTER  LXIY. 


Es,  my  dear,  I  advise  you  by  all  means  to  go  to  town,  and  w 

c  your  hushatid.     Your  desire  to  accotapany  him  to  Ru»i^ 

he  will  know  before  you  see  him,  for  I  Imve  juat  written  miJ 

despatched  an  express  to  him  with  your  last  letter,  and  with  i^H 

those  which   I  hiLve   received  from   you  within  these  lost  >i' 

months.     Leave  Mr.  L time  to  read  them  before  he  »«. 

you  ;  and  do  not  hurry  or  fatigue  yourself  unnecessarily.  Yon 
know  that  an  embassy  cannot  be  arranged  in  two  days ;  Uteri- 
fore  travel  hy  easy  joumeys :  you  cannot  do  otherwise  witlioui 
hazard.  Your  courage  in  offering  to  imderlake  tliii  lanl 
voyage  with  your  husband  is  worthy  of  you,  my  beloved  d«Bgii- 
ter.  God  bless  and  preserve  you  I  [f  you  go  to  Petersburg,  Id 
ine  know  in  time,  that  I  msy  see  you  before  J'ou  leave  England, 
I  will  be  at  any  moment  at  any  place  you  appoint. 

Your  affectionate  mother. 


LETTER  LXV. 


3  this  lelter  may  find  jou  at  the  feet  of  your  mistress. 
le,  sir,  a  few  moments  frnm  your  pleasures.     You  may 
lapi  expect  reproachea  from  the  motiier  of  your  wife  ;  but  let 
e  you,  that  you  have  none   to  apprehend.     Fur  my 
fchtec's  sake,  if  not  for  youM,  I  would  forbear.     Never  was 
ling  love  recalled  by  the  voice  of  reproach  ;  you  shall  not 
it  from  me,  you  have  not  heard  it  from  Leonora.     But 
te  not  the  cause  of  her  forbearance  ;  let  it  not  be  attributed 
Plpysillaniniity  of  temper,  or  insensibility  of  heart. 
~    ~  Med  I  send  you  all  the  letters  which  my  daughter  has 
to  me  from  the  first  day  of  her  acquaintance  with  Lady 
0  this  hour.     From  these  you  will  be  enabled  to  judge 
Ifirhat  she  has  fult  for  some  months  past,  and  of  the  actual 
«  of  her  heart;  you  will   see  all  the  tendemean  and  all  the 
gth  of  her  soul. 

■r  been  my  fixed  opinion,  that  a  wife  who  loves  her 

ind.  Olid  who   hus  poiaea^ed  his  alfections,  may   reclaim 

n  the  lure  of  the  most  artful  tif  her  sex,  by  persevering 

>ss,  temper,  and  good  senae,  unless  indeed  her  husband  be 

or  a  libertine.     I  have  prophesied  that  my  daughter  will 

a  your  heart ;  and  upon  this  prophecy,  to  use  her  own  ex- 

1,  she  lives.     And  even  now,  when  its  accomplishment  is 

Rmoved,  I  am  so  steady  in  my  opinion  of  her  and  of  you; 

i:ed  of  the  uniform  result  of  certain  conduct  upon  the 

n  mind,  that  undismayed  I  repeat  my  prophecy. 

ain  in  this  kingdom,  1  should  leave  things  to 
t  natural  course ;  1  should  not  interfere  so  far  even  as  to 
d  you  Leonora's  tetters:  but  as  you  may  be   separated  for 
I,  I  think  it  necessary  now  to  put  into  your  hands  ~ 
ibie  proofs  of  what  she  is,  and  wliat  she  has  been.     Do  i 
imagine  that  1  am  so  weak  as  to  expect  that  the  perusal  of  thi 
letters  will  work  a  sudden  change :  hut  it  is  lit  that,  before  y 
leave  England,  you  should  know  that  Leonora  is  not 
Tended  wife;  but  one  wUo  \o\es  ^o>^  iacm.'i. 
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molt  generouriy ;  who,  concealing  the  agony  of  her  lieatt,  wl 
^^_  with  Kslgnation  for  the  time  when  she  will  be  your  iefuge,d 
^^^L   the  penQQDeDt  blessing  of  your  life. 

^^H  Anp  now,  my  cbarming  Olivia,  raise  your  fine  eyea  as  higl  a 

^^^V  ambition  can  look,  and  you  will  perhaps  discover  my  gatii 

^^H  object.     You  do  not  see  it  yet.     Look  again- — Do  you  not  at 

^^^M  the  Emperor  of  Ruaiia  ?    What  would  you  think  of  him  fori 

^^V  lover  i     If  it  were  only  for  nnvelty'»  aahe,  it  would  really  b" 

^^^    pleasant  to  have  a  Czar  at  one's  feet.     Reign  in   his  heart,  and 

you   in   fact  seat  yourself  invisibly  on   the  throne  of  all  llw 

Rtuaias :  thence  what  a  commanding  prospect  you  have  of  ihi 

affairs  of  Europe  I  and  how  we  should  govern  tha  world  al  oni 

eoK  !    The  project  is  bold,  hut  not  impracticable.    Tlie  anclcali 

represent  Cupid  riding  the  Numidian  lion  ;  and  why  sliould  b< 

not  tame  the  Russian  bear!     It  would  make  a  pretty  design  fill 

a  vignette,     I  can  engrave   as  well  aa  La  Pompadour  could  ui 

least,  and  anticipating  your  victory,  my  charming  Olivia.  I  siU 

engrave  Cupid  leading  the  bear  in  a  chain  of  flowen.  Tliii  shtU 

be  my  «eal.     Mon  cachet  de  faveur. 

Courage,  my  fair  politiciaa  I  You  have  a  difficult  task ;  but 
the  glory  is  in  proportion  to  the  labour  ;  and  those  who  laliu 
power  properly,  are  paid  by  its  acquisition,  for  all  possible  fsttf  i' 
~  and  hardships.     With  your  knowledge  of  our  modes,  you  "ill 

be  at  Petersburg  the  arhittess  of  delights.    You  have  a  cliarmiDj 
.e  and  hivention  for  fetes  and  spectacles.    Teach  these  people 
J  to  vary  their  pleasures.     Their  monarch  must  adore  you,  if  yea 
I  banish  from  his  preseuce  that  moat  dreadful  enemy  of  kings,  nod 
bstinaie   resident   of   courts,   ^nnui.      Trust,  my  Olirii, 
I  neither  to  your  wit,  nor  your  beauty,  nor  your  aeeomplishin^nW, 

rt  employ  your  "vaxioiis  atia  tk  \.-cAv\%  ijtettily,"*   " 
m/  word  tar  it,  you  wiU  v 
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As  I  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  you  another 
private  Utter,  aod  as  lemon-Juice,  guiilard,  and  all  tlioEE 
tympathetic  inks,  are  eubject  to  uiiluaky  accidents,  I  must  send 
you  all  my  secret  itiBtructiona  by  the  present  safe  conveyance. 

You  must  sbBoIutely  sacrifice,  my  dear  child,  all  your  roiaan tic 
notions,  and  all  your  taste  for  love,  to  the  gralid  object.  The 
Ciar  must  not  have  the  alightest  cause  for  jealousy.  These 
Ciars  make  nothing,  you  know,  of  cutting  off  their  mistresses' 
pretty  lieads  upon  Ihe  hare  auspicion  of  an  intrigue.  But  jau 
must  do  uhat  is  still  more  difficult  than  to  be  constant,  you  must 
yield  your  will,  and,  what  is  more,  you  muat  never  let  thia  Czar 
guess  tltat  his  will  is  not  alwaya  your  pleasure.  Your  humour, 
your  tastes,  your  wishes,  must  he  incessantly  and  with  alacrity 
tacriliced  to  his.  You  must  submit  to  the  constraint  of  eternal 
court  ceremony,  and  court  dissimulation.  You  must  bear  to  be 
surrounded  with  masks,  instead  of  the  human  face  divine  ;  and 
instead  of  fellow-crealnrea,  you  must  contEnt  yourself  witlt 
puppets.  You  will  have  the  amuaement  of  pulling  the  wires  r 
but  remember  that  you  must  wear  a  mask  perpetually  aa  well  as 
others,  audnever  attempt  to  speak,  and  never  expect  to  hear  the 
language  of  truth  or  of  the  heart.  You  muat  not  be  the  dupe  of 
attachment  in  those  who  call  themselves  friends,  or  zealous  and 
ftSWclionate  servants,  &e,  &c.  You  must  have  sufficient  strength 
of  character  to  bear  continufllly  in  tnind  that  all  these  professions 
are  mere  worda,  that  all  theae  people  are  alike  false,  and  actuated 
but  by  one  motive,  self-interest.  To  aecure  yourself  from  seoret 
and  open  enemies,  you  must  farther  have  siifficient  courage  to 
live  without  a  friend  or  a  confidante,  for  such  persona  at  court 
»re  only  spies,  trailora  in  llie  worst  forms.  All  this  is  melancholy 
and  provoking,  to  be  sure  ;  but  all  tliis  you  must  see  without 
feetingi  or  at  least  without  showing  a  spark  of  indignation.  A 
sentimental  misanthropist,  male  or  female,  is  quite  out  of  place 
at  court.  You  must  see  all  that  is  odious  and  deapicahle  in 
human  nature  in  a  cotnic  point  of  view ;  and  you  muat  consider 
your  fellow-creatures  as  ahjeots  to  be  laughed  at,  not  to  be  hated. 
Laughter,  besides  being  goad  for  the  health,  and  consec^ueutly 
for  the  complexion,  always  imjiliea  BUpeiWA-j .  ^\*XMi"a>.  ■fiMa 
gaxUHeation  to  our  vanity,  there  would  \)ft  wq  ijm.i^iSW'j  i:S 
'mug  that  eternal  penance  of  hypociia^ ,  a\^i '^^"^  ^^jjB 


e  of  suspioion.  to  which  the  amhitiaiia  cnndemn  thcmicW 

I  I  fear,  my  romantic  Olivia,  that  you,  who  are  a  percon  uii«d 

I  yield  lo  firat  impressions,  snd  not  quite  atcuatonied  b 

t  pitBnioni  to  your  interest,  will  think  thnt  politic 

mucb  from  you,  almost  as  much  as  conscaiicy  or  reli^ 

consider   tbe   diCTerence!-  for    HeaTon's   sake,    toy  i 

con«ider  the  greatness  of  our  object !     Would  to  God  tiiat  I 

the  clotjuencc  of  Boasuet !  and  I  would  make  you  a  convi 

love  and  a  proselyte  to  glory.     Dare,  my  Olivia,  to  be  a 

»  ambition '. — See  I  already  high  in  air  she  holds  a  croi 

I  your  head — it  is  almost  wilhiti   your  grasp — stretch  o 

I  white  arm  and  sei^e  it — fear  not  the  thomB ! — every  crt 

rns — but  who  upon  that  account  ever  yet  refused  oni 

IT  empress,  I  have  the  honoiur  lo  Itiss  your  powerfiil  hi 

Gabkielle  de 
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1^   fee! 

t 


Tott  ne^d  not  hurry  yourself  to  come  to  town  on  my  acgm 
'.tax  by  this  change  of  ministry  my  embassy  will  he  delayed  M 

A  few  days  ago  this  deloy  would  have  been  a  temble  I 
ippointment  to  me  -,  yet  now  I  feel  it  a  respite.  A  respite  t  j 
l«im.  Tea,  my  dear  friend — so  it  is.  Such  is  the  hi 
!— so  changeable,  so  contradictory,  so  much  at  valii 
with  itself  from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour.  1  betievc^ft 
what  I  now  feel,  that  every  man  under  the  dominion  of  paa 
reduL-ed  to  a  most  absurd  and  miserable  condition. — 1  h 
tt  been  reading  some  letlers  from  Leonora,  which  have  wn 
my  heart ;  letters  addressed  t  >  her  mother,  laying  opes  n 
feeling  of  her  mind  for  some  months.  My  dear  friend,  « 
have  I  done  to  this  admirable  woman  I  With  ■ 
idernesg,  with  what  delicacy  has  she  loved  me!  wfails 
iflUkiDg  modesty  for  colitiess,  toratade  fov  indiffeteiuw,  h 
■fected,  injured,  and  aljandoiieA  \ie^\    ■W\S\\  wVw,  vawM 


of  tempEr,  wiili  what  persevering  goodnesa  hna  siie  borne  wiili 
me,  nliile,  inlaxicatfd  with  passion,  1  saw  every  tbing  in  a  false 
])oinl  of  viewr  How  often  have  I  satiafied  myself  witb  the 
persuasion,  tiiat  she  scarcely  observed  my  attachment  to  Olivia, 
or  Ijeheld  it  unconcerned,  secure  by  the  ebaeiice  of  love  from  the 
piinga  of  jeBlonsy  I  How  often  have  I  accused  her  of  insena^ 
bllity,  whilst  her  heart  was  in  tortures  t  Olivia  was  deceived 
niso,  and  CDnfinncd  me  in  this  cruel  error.  And  all  that  time 
Leonora  was  defending  her  rival,  and  pleading  her  cause  !  With 
U'hat  generoaity,  with  what  magnanimil]-  she  apeaks  of  Olivia 
in  those  letlera  !  Her  Confidence  Was  Unbounded,  her  soul 
above  suspicion;  to  the  very  last  ahe  doubted  and  blamed 
lierselE — dear,  atniabte  woman  !  blamed  heraelf  for  our  faults, 
for  feeling  that  jealousy,  which  no  wife  who  loved  as  she  did 
could  possibly  subdue.  She  never  betrayed  it  by  a  single  word 
or  look  of  reproach.  Even  though  ahe  fninled  at  tliat  cursed 
fete  chanipStre,  yet  the  moment  she  came  to  her  senses,  she 
managed  so,  that  none  of  the  spectators  could  suapeot  ahe 
thought  Olivia  was  lier  rival.  My  dear  general,  you  niil  forgive 
me — as  long  as  I  praise  Leonora  you  will  nuderstiiDii  me,  At 
last  you  will  acknowledge  that  I  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  my 
wife.  Justice !  no — I  am  unworthy  of  her.  I  have  no  heart 
like  hers  to  offer  In  return  for  such  love.  She  wishes  to  go  with 
roe  to  Petersburg ;  she  has  forborne  to  make  thia  offer  directly 
to  me  ;  but  I  know  it  iVom  her  lost  letter  to  her  mother,  which 
now  lies  before  me.  How  can  I  refuse  1 — and  how  can  1  accept? 
My  soul  is  torn  with  violence  different  ways.  How  can  I  leave 
Leonora  !  and  bow  can  I  tear  myself  from  Olivia  ! — even  if  her 
charma  bad  no  power  over  my  heart,  how  could  1  with  honom; 
deaert  the  woman  who  has  sacrificed  every  thing  for  mel  I 
will  not  shield  myself  from  you,  my  friend,  behind  the  word 
honour.  See  me  as  you  have  always  seen  me,  without  diaguiae, 
and  now  without  defence.  I  respect^  I  love  Leonora — but,  alas  ! 
1  am  in  love  with  Olivia! 

F.  L^ , 


leite;^  lxtul 
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a  cannot  make  D 


J  jon  are  over  mj  heart,  dear  el 


fake.     I  c 


ban  ting 


Oliri 


I 


cannot,   even  U>  appeaic  your   I 
■Dger,  den;  tbls  morning  what  1  said  last  nJghL 

with  all  TOUT  prgfea^oDS,  with  jour  character,  witli  Jdut'l 
>us  dispontioD,  to  deiire  me  to  "aigure  Leonora  far  in 
,  ■onld  be  ta  render  mjaelf  for  ever  un  worth;  of  Olivia.    I  ■ 
irincrd  that  had  jou  read  the  letters  of  which  I  spoke,  Jf 
would  hftve  been  tonehed,  yon  would  have  been  atnick  by  ti 

i  I  nas  :  inttead  of  being  hurl  and  displeased  b;  the  it 
that  (he;  made  upon  me,  you  voutd  have  sympathised  i 
feeling  you  would  have  been  indignant  if  I  had  n 
you  vuuld  have  detested  and  despised  me  if  I  couid  have  In 
•enublelo"iainiitib  goodnrsi and  graeroiily."  I  repeat  in;ir< 
I  nill  not  "  retract,"  I  caonot  "  repent  of  them."  My  di 
Oliria '.  when  you  reflect  upon  what  h  past,  I  am  persi 
you  will  acknowledge  that  your  sensibility  made  you  oDJiiA  ■ 
Indeed,  my  love,  you  did  not  show  your  usual  candour 
just  read  all  that  Leonora  had  written  of  you,  all  that  she  M 
nrged  against  her  mother  in  yonr  defence ;  even  when  slie  hsi^ 
most  cause  to  be  irritated  against  us,  I  could  not  avoid  bclDR 
shocked  by  the  different  manner  in  which  you  spoke  of  her 
Perhaps  I  told  you  so  too  abruptly  ;  if  I  had  loved  you  Iva,  I 
should  have  been  more  cautious  and  more  calm — if  I  h'^l 
esteemed  you  less,  calmer  atilL  1  could  then,  possibly,  h><* 
home  to  hear  you  apeak  in  a  manner  unbecoming  youiMlf^ 
Forgive  me  the  pain  I  gave  jou — the  pain  I  now  give  you,  my 
dearest  Olivia!  My  sincerity  is  the  best  security  you  con  ha'* 
for  my  future  love.  Banish  therefore  this  unjust,  this  causeleit 
jealousy  ;  moderate  this  excessive  senaibility  for  both  our  aakd, 
tnd  depend  upon  the  power  you  have  over  my  heart.  You  can- 
much  I  have  felt  from  this  misuiideratandjnf 
-the  lirst  we  have  ever  bad.  Let  it  be  the  last  1  have  ipent 
1  detmnei  m  Witra> 
,    Meet  HiB  m  ft 
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:  let  me  behold  in  those  Fiiscinating  eyes  their  noiited 
,  and  bear  from  your  voice  ita  usual,  its  natural  toita 
of  lelidemeas  and  love. 

Ever  devotedly  yours, 

F.  L — 
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You  have  spuhen  daggers  to  me  1     Come  not  to  Richmond  this 
evenillg !     I  cannot — will  oot  see  you!     Not  for  the  unit 
would  I  aee  you  witll  my  present  feelings  1 

Write  to  me  more  letters  like  that  nhich  I  have  just  receirecL 
Dip  your  pen  in  gall ;  find  words  more  bitter  than  those  which 
j<m  have  already  used.  Accuse  me  of  want  of  candour,  wai 
generosity,  want  of  every  amiable,  every  estimable  quality. 
Upbraid  me  with  the  loss  of  all  of  which  you  have  bereft  a 
Recollect  every  sacrilice  that  I  have  made,  and,  if  you  ca 
imagine  every  sacrifice  that  I  would  still  make  for  you^ — -peace 
of  mind,  fi'ieiids,  country,  fortune,  fame,  virtue ;  name  then^ 
and  triumph — and  disdain  your  triumph  !  Remind  me  how  low 
I  am  fallen — sink  me  lower  still — insult,  debase,  humble  me 
the  dust.  Exalt  my  rival,  unroll  to  my  aching  eyes  the  e 
blazoned  catalogue  of  her  merits,  her  claims  to  your  Hsteem, 
your  affection  ;  number  them  over,  dwell  upon  those  that  I  have 
forfeited,  tho»e  which  can  never  be  regained  ;  tell  ine  that  audi 
merits  are  above  all  price;  assure  me  that  beyond  all  her  se 
you  respect,  you  admire,  you  love  your  wife ;  say  it  with  ec 
thusiasm,  with  fire  in  your  eyes,  with  all  the  energy  of  passion  i: 
jour  voice ;  then  bid  me  sympatbiae  in  your  feeling* — bid  m 
banish  jealousy — wonder  at  my  alarm — call  my  sorrow  anger- 
conjure  me  to  restrain  my  sensibility  !  Restrain  my  sensibility  I 
Unhappy  Olivia  1  he  is  tired  of  your  love.  Let  him  then  a 
once  tell  me  the  dreadful  truth,  and  1  will  bear  it.  Any  evil 
is  better  than  uncertainty,  than  lingering  hope.  Drive  all  hope 
from  my  mind.  Bid  me  despair  and  die — hut  do  not  stretch  a, 
^B  the  rack  of  jeiJtiUFv '  :i-Yet  if  auch  he  ^ovii  «.tn^  ^uoxk 


jusl  at  the  puinl  where  human  nature  liaki,  th&t  jrou  mai 
lose  your  victim,  that  she  may  linger  on  from  day  to  d«y, 
■port  and  your  deriiion. 
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Yon  will  rejoice  to  hear  th  iliid  I  have  been  in  a 

of  warfare  for  some  day«  )  ou  wQl  be  still  more  pleasrf 

when  you  learn  the  cause  rreU     On  the  day  thai  i  bad 

been  reading  Leonora's  leii  i  rather  later  at  Riehmonl 

than  uaual.     Olivia,  offendi  >    d  upon  knowing  by  nrhitl 

could  possibly  have  been  deus4iicu.  Her  anger  knew  no  boiutJI 
when  she  heard  ihe  truth.  She  made  use  of  some  expreasioilli 
in  speaking  of  ray  wife,  which  I  could  nol,  I  hope,  have  borne  »l 
anv  limL',  but  which  chocked  me  beyond  measure  at  that  moment 
I  defended  Leonora  with  warmth.  Oliria,  in  a  scornful  toa^ 
talked  of  my  wife's  coldneM  of  disposition,  and  bid  me  compm 
Lady  Leonora's  love  with  hers.  It  was  a  compariion  I  had  it 
more  in  my  power  to  make  than  Olivia  waa  aware  of;  it  was  lb> 
mast  disadvantageous  moment  for  her  in  which  that  compaitM 
could  be  made.  She  saw  or  suspected  my  feelings,  toi 
perceived  that  all  she  had  said  of  my  Leonora's  itieapabilUf  ^ 
loring  produced  an  effect  directly  contrary  to  her  expectadoH. 
Transported  by  jealousy,  she  then  threw  out  hinta  respecting  At 
Prince.  I  spoke  as  I  felt,  indignantly.  I  know  not  predidf 
what  I  said,  but  Olivia  and  I  parted  in  anger.  I  have  liiic* 
received  a  passionately  fond  note  f^om  her.  But  I  feel  unhappf- 
Dear  general,  when  will  you  come  to  town  f 

Youn  truly. 
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YouR  grace's  cautiuDB  and  entreaties  la  Lady  Leonora  not  to 
over-exert  and  fatigue  herself  were,  uias  !  as  inelteclual  as  mine. 

From  the  time  she  heard  tliat   Mr.   L had  accepted  this 

embassy  to  Petersbiii^,  she  naa  no  eager  (a  aecnui  on  her  jour- 
ney to  town,  and  so  impatient  to  see  him,  (hat  neither  her  mind 
nor  her  body  bad  one  moment's  tranquillity.  She  waited  with 
indescribable  anxiety  for  your  grace's  answer  to  her  letter;  and 
the  instant  she  was  secure  of  your  approbation,  her  carriage  was 
ordered  to  ibe  door.  I  saw  that  she  was  ill ;  hut  she  would  not 
liiten  ta  my  fears  ;  site  repeated  with  triumph,  that  lier  mollier 
made  no  objection  to  her  journey,  and  that  she  had  no  apprehen- 
sions for  herself.  However,  she  was  obliged  at  last  to  yield.  The 
carriage  wa«  actually  at  the  door,  when  she  wax  forced  to  submit 
to  be  carried  to  her  bed.  For  several  hours  she  was  in  such 
danger,  that  I  never  expected  ehc  could  live  till  this  day.  Thank 
God  !  she  is  now  safe.  Her  infant,  to  her  great  delight,  is  a  boy : 
she  was  extremely  anxious  to  have  a  son,  because  Mr.  L — — 
formerly  wished  for  one  so  much.     She  forbids  me  (o  write  to 

Mr.  L ,  lost  I  should  communicate  the  account  of  her  ludden 

iUneu  loo  abrtiptly. 

She  particularly  requests  that  your  grace  will  mention  to  him 
this  accident  in  the  least  alarming  nianner  possible.     1  shall 
Wtlle  again  next  post     Lady  Leonora  has  now  fallen  asleep,  and 
r>  sleep  quietly.      Who  should   sleep   in   peace   if  she 
I  never  saw  her  equal. 
My  dear  madam, 
lam, 
With  respect  Mid  attachment, 
Your  grace's 

Sincerely  affectionate, 

b  with  extreme  concern  I  um  forced  to  add,  l\»al.  «mtB  V 
Oiui  httcr  the  child  baa  been  toilltltM\\un«i««tft^m>SN^ 
jBia  poor  mother 
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pon  velreC  again.  Poor  Olivia  wm  exccEBivelj  hurtM 
fij  letter  :  she  vaa  ill  for  two  daya — nerioualy  ill.  Yeatenlny  ■ 
t  lengtli  obtabed  adiniltance.  Olivia  vraa  all  goltii«»,  a 
candour :  the  acknowledged  that  she  hod  been  wrong,  and  in  ■ 
t  a  voice !  She  blamed  herself  till  I  could  no  longer  tlmT 
olainable.  She  seemed  so  much  humbled  and  depren 
a  tender  melancholy  appeared  in  her  hevitching  eyea,  ll 
I  could  nut  resist  the  fascioation.     1  certainly  gave  her  ti 

r  displeasure  that  unfortunate  evening ;  for  as  Olim 
liu  strong  poasians  and  exquisite  sensibility,  I  should  not  hiTt 
been  so  abrupt.  A  fit  of  jealousy  may  seize  the  best  and  muil 
generous  mind,  and  may  prompt  to  vhat  it  nuiddbetncapabldof 
laying  or  thinking  in  dlspaaalonate  moments.  I  am  sure  thsi 
>  Olivia  has,  upon  reflection,  felt  more  pain  from  Ihia  affair  ihon 
I  have.  My  Russian  embassy  is  atill  in  abeyance.  Mitiilfatn 
teem  to  know  their  own  minds  as  little  as  I  know  mine.  Ambi- 
tion hail  ils  qiiarriilB  and  follies  as  well  as  love.  At  nil  events, 
I  aliall  not  leave  England  till  next  month;  Bud   I   shall  not  p> 

down  to  L Castle  till  I  h^ve  received  my  last  inatruclium 

from  our  court,  and  till  the  day  for  my  sailing  is  lixed.  Tb' 
parting  with  Leonora  will  be  a  dreadful  difficulty,  I  cann»> 
think  of  it  steadily.  But  as  she  herself  says,  "is  it  not  belUr 
that  she  should  lose  a  year  of  my  affections  than  a  life  V  Th" 
Duchess  is  mistaken  in  imagining  it  possible  that  any  woman,  let 
Hiieuce  be  ever  so  great  over  my  heart,  could  prejudice  niD 
It  my  amiable,  my  admirable  wife.  What  has  juac  posMd 
tibetween  Olivia  and  me,  convinces  me  that  it  is  iinpuaaible. 
9  too  much  knowledge  of  my  character  la  hazard  in  funu 
"ar  atlernpt.  No,  my  dear  friend,  be  assured  I  would  a 
r  it.  I  liave  not  yet  loat  all  title  to  your  esteei 
This  enchantress  may  inloxieale  me  wilh  her  cup,  b 
shall  never  degrade  me ;  ani  1  aW^Xi  ^ee\  wvjwM  Imi  degrai' 
evea  bv  losing  the  hitman  to«ra  lliao\i^  ^ri<Mi»%fti»xV 


»f  honoi 
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It  is  well  that  1  did  not  onawer  your  letter  of  Saturday  before  I 
received  that  of  Monday.  My  coiigratulalions  upon  your 
quarrel  with  your  fair  one  might  have  come  just  aa  you  were 
kissing  hands  upon  a  reconciliation. 

I  have  often  found  a  great  convenience  in  writing  a  bad  hand; 
my  lEttera  are  so  Hitle  like  what  they  are  intended  for,  and  have 
among  them  such  equality  of  un intelligibility,  that  each  seems 
either ;  and  with  the  slightest  alteration,  each  will  aland  and 
serve  for  the  other.  My  m,  n,  and  u,  are  convertible  letters ;  bo 
are  the  terms  and  propoailions  of  your  present  mode  of  reaaon- 

ing,  my  dear  L ,  and  I  perceive  that  you  find  your  account 

in  it.  Upon  this  I  congratulate  you  ;  end  I  congratulate  Lady 
Leonnra  upon  your  being  detained  some  weeks  longer  in  Eng- 
land. Those  who  have  a  just  cause  need  never  pray  for  victory; 
they  need  only  aak  the  goda  for  time.  Time  always  brings  vic- 
tory to  truth,  and  ahanie  to  falsehood.  But  you  are  not  worthy 
of  such  line  apophlhegma.  At  present  "you  are  not  fit  to  hear 
yourself  convinced."  I  will  wait  for  a  better  opportunity,  and 
have  patience  with  you,  if  1  can. 

You  seem  to  plume  yourself  mightily  upon  your  resolve  to  do 
justice  to  the  merits  of  your  wife,  and  upon  the  courage  you 
have  shovtn  in  stuffing  cotton  into  your  ears  to  prevent  your 
listening  to  the  voice  of  the  siren :  but  pray  take  the  cotton  out, 
and  hear  all  she  can  say  or  aing.  Lady  Leonora  cannot  be  hurt 
by  any  thing  Olivia  can  say,  but  her  own  malice  may  destroy 

In   tha  mean  time,  m  you  tell  me  l^t  ^iraiHB\i'5OT\'**^^^ 
again,  I  am  to  presume  that  you  aTe  ^ertec\\'j   «.  tase-,  «^ 
y  be  obliged  to  yon,  if,  as  often  aa  -yoM 
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would  send  me  bulletin*  of  your  hepptnets.  f  liiVel 
been  in  love  willi  one  of  these  high-flown  heroines,  ind  I  ■ 
reallf  curioui  lo  know  what  degree  of  felicit}'  they  ci 
upon  a  man  of  coinmon  tense.  I  should  be  gUd  tu  benefit  lif  M 
c^wrience  of  a  friend. 

1^^^  taken  off  my  haods  &  lover,  nho  really  has  hsif-nrearied  m 
death.  If  joo  had  dealt  more  frankly  irith  me,  I  ci 
BTra,  have  saved  you  much  superfluoiu  trouble  an 
DOW  perfectly  camprehend  Lbe  cause  of  poor  R* 
silence  some  monlhi  ago;  he  was  then  under  the 
joUr  charms,  aod  it  was  your  pleasure  to  deceive  re 
there  was  no  necessity  for  disaimulation.     You  ktiew  t 

of  my  growing  attachnicnt  lo  L ,   and  must  have  6 

that  R  *  *  *  would  be  bucthensome  to  me.     You  needed  Hi 
fore  only  lo  have  treated  me  with  candour,  c 
gained  a  lover  withoot  losing   a  friend  :  but  Madame  de  P-^ 
ii  too  accomplished  a  poliliciau  to  go  the  simple  straight  ic 
ber  object.     I  now  perfectly  comprehend  why  ahe  tO(dt  N 
pains  to  persuade  me  that  an  impeiial  lover  vas  nlone  woM' 

my  chums.     She  was  alarmed  by  an  imaginary  daiiger>      

lieve  me,  1  am  incapable  of  disputing  with  any  one  Irt  retlet  i" 

Permit  me  to  assure  you,  madam,  that  your  incomp«»blt 
,  tftlents  for  explanation  will  be  utterly  thrown  away  on  mt  i» 
Ljibture.  I  am  in  possession  of  the  whole  truth,  from  a  peno" 
whose  infoTmatian  1  canuot  doubt :  I  know  the  precise  dali  "^ 
lAe  commencement  of  your  connexion  with  R  *  *  *,  so  ttuU  yn" 
■iDUBt  perciiire  it  Hill  be  impracticable  to  make  me  believe  ttu- 
II  bare  not  betrayed  mj  eaaj  ^ovlvdeivcc. 
L  I  cannot,  however,  withotu  i^au  ^i^t^  <A  MWamox^haik 


IT  heut  will  never  experience,  reflect  upon  the  tceaclier]',  the 

rfidy  of  one  who  baa  been  my  baaom  iriciid. — Return  my 

I,  Gabriclle.— With  thia  you  will  receive  certain  toiivenim, 

ihlch  I  could  never  henceforwrtrd  luok  without  sigliing.     I 

L  you  tbat  ring  I  have   so  long  worn   with  delight,   the 

e  of  that  treacherous  eye',  whicli  you  know  so  well  liow  lu 

— Adieu,  Gabrielle. — Tlie  illuaion  U  over. — lluw  many  of 

!  illusions  of  my  fond  heart  have  lieen  dispelled  by  time 

Olivi 
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Pari,. -18 . 

t  received  the  moat  extravagant  letter  imaginable 
tt  your  Olivia.  Really  you  may  congratulate  yourself,  my 
V  friend,  upon  having  recovered  your  liberty.  'Twere  better 
>e  a  galley  aluve  at  once  than  to  be  bound  to  pleaie  a  woman 
If  life,  who  knows  not  what  ehe  would  have  either  in  love  or 
tndship.  Can  you  conceive  anything  so  absurd  as  her  up- 
g  me  with  treachery,  because  1  know  the  value  of  a  heart, 
^hich  she  teila  ine  she  was  more  than  half  tired  f  as  if  I  were 

e  for  her  falling  in  love  with  Mr.  L ,  and  as  if  I  did 

Llcnow  tlie  whole  progress  of  her  inconstancy.     Her  letters  to 
■give  a  new  history  of  the  birth  and  education  of  Love.   Hem 
G  Love  bom  of  Envy,  uursed  by  Ennui,  and  dandled  in 
a  by  nil  the  Vices. 

knd  tills  Lady  Olivia  fancies  that  she  is  a  perfect  French 
juJ     There  is  nothing  we  Parisians  abhor  and  ridicule  bo 
liese  foreign,  and  always  awkward,  carii;aturea  of  our 
With  us  there  are  many  who,  according  to  a  delicate 
I,  lose  thtir  virtue  without  losing  their  tuate  for  virtue; 
:er  myself  there  ate  few  who  reaemble  Olivia  entirely 
— who  have  neither  the  virtues  of  a  mau  hot  oi  ^•ua-msc^.    ^^Ka 

'    Certtia   laJieM  il   Ibis   lioie   carried   pkluie*  ot  ft«  «^*a 


\   ■  -  , 


884 

cttiiiot  even  H^  dut "  btr  liMd  k  As  dope  of  htt  luat,'' M ' 
the  hat  no  heert  But  enough  of  tndi  a  tbeeome  and  ineflfr  | 
pidienalile  mbjeet 

How  I  ofemihied  diai  lieed»  vlien  I  tbonglit  it  eonU  eferl 
fitibrpolHiet!    Tie  wdl  we  did  not  oommH  oafMlTM. 
•ee  liow  prudent  I  amy  my  deer  R***^  end  how  modi 
eie  miitaken  who  think  Alt  we  women  are  not  fit  to  he 
widi  teereti  of  etate.    Lore  and  politioo  make  the  hett  niitail 
in  die  wodd.    Adieu,    lactone  lonunone  me  to  my  iofletta. 

Gabbikub  de  P-— ^ 


I 
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MAnAMB  DB  F—  TO  IiAST  OUTIA. 

Rballt,  my  dearOSrfia,  thii  is  too  childiih.  What  I  neb  i 
complaint  in  fonn  against  me  for  taking  a  lover  ofF  your  hnii 
when  you  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him !  Do  yon  qmnd 
in  England  every  time  you  change  partners  in  a  country  danoet 
But  I  must  be  serious ;  for  the  high-sounding  words  treacherf 
and  perfidff  are  surely  sufficient  to  make  any  body  gray*. 
Seriously,  then,  if  you  are  resolved  to  be  tragical,  et  de  mefiutt 
tme  sceney  I  must  submit— <x>nsole  myself,  and,  above  all  things 
take  care  not  to  be  ridiculous. 

Tour  letters,  as  you  desire  it  so  earnestly,  and  with  so  modi 
reason,  shall  be  returned  by  the  first  safe  conveyance;  Iwt 
excuse  me  if  I  forbear  to  restore  your  totfeetitrt.  With  « 
Parisians,  this  returning  of  keepsakes  has  been  out  of  faahiaii» 
since  the  days  of  Moli^re  and  Le  dSpU  amoureux. 

Adieu,  my  charming  Olivia !  I  embrace  you  tenderly,  I WM 
going  to  say ;  but  I  believe,  according  to  your  English  etiquette^ 
I  must  now  conclude  with 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Madam, 
Your  most  obedient 

Humble  servant 
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Richmond  to-day ;  I  am  not  in  aplrita  to  see  you, 

L ,      Allow   me   to    indulge    my  melancholy- 

I  every  human  eye.  ' 
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you  the  cause  or  my  melancholy  " — Vain  request  J 
in  1     Your  ignorance  of  the  cause  too  well  jmlifii 
intimenti.     Were  our  feelings  in  uniaon, 
ould  not  every  chord  of  your  heart  vibrate 

ove  U  an  absorbing  vortex  af  the  soul,  into  whIeV 
ightB,  feelings,  and  ideas  are  irresistibly  impelled ; 
but  as  the  stranger  stream  that  crosaea  the  peaceful 
it  flaws,  walceni  only  the  surface  of  the  slumbering 
municating  to  them  but  a  temporary  agitation. 
ly  dear,  but  too  tranquil-minded  friend,  love  ia  but 
vulgar  crowd  of  pleasures;  it  concentrates  not 
ritrances  not  your  faculties. ;  it  is  not,  as  in  my 
delight,  which  renders  all  others  tasteless, 
ising  which  can  make  life  ■upportahle ;  the  sole, 
Kt  uf  existence.  Alas]  how  cruelly  dllTerent  is  the 
that  I  have  inspired  from  that  all-powerful  sen- 
lich  I  live  a  victim  i  Countless  symptoms,  by  you 
irk  to  my  love-walchful  eye  the  decline  of  passion, 
m  I  secretly  shocked  by  the  cold  carelessness  of 
nd  manner)  How  often  does  (he  sigh  burst  tVom 
B  tear  fall  from  my  eye,  when  you  have  left  me  at 
ill,  by  memory's  torturing  power,  instances  qI-^i 
w^^Se^  jiot  to  calm  my  too  weWtiMjQi 


.&^^ 


ibui.  PtpfcMJoBit  wJA  «n  flMirnpmennmg^  jmnimiitefonn 
Imft  initale  my  anguih.  FBtinlt  me  to  indiilge,  to  feed 
my  grief  in  lilenee.  Aak  me  no  more  to  expUun  to  yoi 
cave  of  my  melancbdy.  Too  plainly,  alas  I  I  feel  it  is  bi 
my  ntmoel  power  to  endure  it  Amiable  Wetter— < 
8c  FkeuE— you  would  aympaUiiie  in  my  feelings  I  Su 
Goethe — aU-eloqumt  Rousseau  you  alone  eould  feel  ss 
and  yon  alone  could  paint  my  angntsb. 

Tbe  miserable 
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TO   OBNBnAL 


ExnoT  no  bulletin  of  bappiness  from  me,  my  fiiend.  1 1 
impossible  to  make  OliTia  bappy.  Sbe  bas  8i:q>erior  t 
aceomplisbments^  beauty,  grace,  all  that  can  attract  and  fas 
the  human  heart^that  could  triumph  over  every  feeling, 
principle  that  opposed  her  power :  she  lives  with  the  ma 
loves,  and  yet  shells  miserable. 

Rousseau,  it  has  been  said,  never  really  loved  any  womi 
his  own  Julie ;  I  have  lately  been  tempted  to  think  that 
never  really  loved  any  man  but  St.  Preux.  Werter,  pe 
and  some  other  German  heroes,  might  dispute  her  heart 
with  St.  Preux ;  but  as  for  me,  I  begin  to  be  aware  thai 
loved  only  as  a  feeble  resemblance  of  those  divine  origini 
whom,  however,  my  character  bears  not  the  slightest  simil; 
and  I  am  often  indirectly,  and  sometimes  directly,  reprc 
with  my  inferiority  to  imaginary  models.  But  how  can  s 
Englishman  hope  to  reach 


(( 


The  high  sublime  of  deep  absurd  ?** 


I  am  continually  reviled  for  not  using  a  romantic  lan^ 
which  I  have  never  learned ;  and  which,  as  far  as  I  can  j 
is  foreign  to  all  natural  feeling.  I  wish  to  make  Olivia  h 
There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  to  satisfy  her  of  my  sine 
but  nothing  I  can  do  will  suffice.    %\v«  \v^  ^  %^t^  of  n 


which  is  moie  alive  to  pain  than  pleasure,  more 
plible  of  jealousy  than  of  love.  No  terme  are  aufflcienlly 
iiice  her  of  mj  ulTectlaii,  but  bh  unguarded  word 
p  her  miserable  for  hours.  She  requires  lo  be  agitated  l)j 
nutions,  though  they  exha'uaE  ber  mind,  and  leave  her 
and  diaeon tented.  In  this  altemation  of  rapture  and 
II  her  Ume  passes.  As  she  saya  of  herselli  the  lias  no 
It  for  love :  abe  seems  to  think  it  a  crime  against  oenti- 
iC  of  relief  from  common  occupatians  or  indifTerent 
ha  sort  of  superstitious  zeal,  she  excludes  all 
tloughls  but  those  which  relate  to  one  object,  and  in  this  spirit 
of  amorous  mysticism  she  actually  makes  a  penance  even  of 
lore.  I  am  astonished  that  her  heart  can  endure  this  variety  of 
self-iallicled  torments.  What  will  become  of  Olivia  when  she 
ceaws  to  love  and  he  loved?  And  wiiat  paasian  can  be  du- 
rable which  is  so  violent  as  hers,  and  to  which  no  respite  is 
■Itovred?  No  affection  can  sustain  these  hourly  trials  of  suspt- 
ind  reproach. 

lousy   of  Leonora  has  taken   such   possession  of  Olivia's 

^  nation    that  she  misinterprets  all  my  wards  and  actions, 

restraining  my  thoughts,  by  thrawiiig  obstacles  in  the  way  of 

nj.    affection   for   my   wife,   she  stimulates   and   increases  it: 

he  forces  upon  me  condnually  those  comparisons  which  she 

TLads      Till  I  knew  Olivia  more  intimately  than  the  common 

I  jns  ofa  iirst  acquaintance,  or  the  illusions  of  a  treacherous 

mn  permitted,   her  defects  did   not  appear;  but  now  that 

Ltl>r,  and  tbat  I  see  her  suffer  daily,  1  deplore  them  bitterly. 

..i^  happiness  rests  and  weighs  heavily  on  my  honour.     I  feel 

ij  self  bound  to  consider  and  to  provide  for  the  happiness  of  the 

roDisn   who  has  gacrlliced   to   tne    all  independent  means   of 

man  without  honour  or  humanity  may  perhaps  finish 

M  easily  as  he  can  begin  it,  but  lliis  la  not  exactly 

if  your  imprudent  friend, 

F.  L . 
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Wednodty. 
Ay,  ay!  just  aa  I  thought  it  would  be.  Tbis  ia  all  the  com- 
fort, my  dear  friend,  that  T  can  give  you ;  all  ihe  comfurl 
that  wise  people  usually  afford  their  friends  in  dislreai.  Pru- 
Tided  thingu  iiappen  just  aa  they  predicted,  they  care  but  llltit 
what  IB  Hutfi'ted  in  the  aacomplishment  of  their  prophecies.    Bui 

'  DUaly,  my  dear  L ,   I  am  not  sorry  that  you  are  in  a 

I-  jcourae  of  vexation.  Tlie  more  you  see  of  your  charmer  iti* 
f  better.  She  will  allay  your  intoxication  by  gentle  degrees,  aniJ 
I  send  yuu  sober  borne.  Pray  keep  in  the  course  you  have  begun, 
}  and  preserve  your  palienea  as  long  as  poaaible.  I  should  Ije 
T'BOrry  that  you  and  Olivia  qiiarrelled  violently,  and  parted  in  i 
_  :  such  quarrels  of  lovers  are  proverbially  the  renewal  o! 

"  II  fmt  mint  I'lBiilifi,  il  £iut  eouper  I'unoor." 

a  cases  this  maxim  may  be  j\ist,  but  not  in  the  preseul 
Instance.     I  would  rather  wait  till  the  knot  is  untied  than  cui 
;  for  when  once  you  see  the  art  with  which  it  was  woven,  « 
milar  knot  can  never  again  perplex  you. 

Toun  truly, 

J.  a 
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IHichmond,  SalarJi;. 
You  presume  too  much  upon  your  power  over  my  heart,  stid 
upon  the  goftnesa  of  my  nature.    Know  that  I  have  spirit  as  w«I1 
aa  tenderness — a  apliit  that  will  neither  be  injured  nor  insulltJ 
with  impimily.     You  were  amazed,  you  say,  by  the  violenu 
^^     which  I  sbowed  yesterday.     Why  did  you  provoke  that  violent* 
^^L     by  opposing  the  warmest  wish  of  my  heart,  and  with  a  calm- 
^^^  nesa  that  excited  my  tenfold  indignation!     Imagine  not  tint  I 
^^B^ftm  a  tame,  subjugated  female,  to  be  treated  with  neglect  il  1 
^^HOTmonatrate,  and  caiesse^  ci  ^^  '^tiils  uf  nW&Unce.    Fancy 


o^ 


I  one  of  youT  chimney-comer,  bousehold  goddeisei 

med  to  die  dull  iinifonnit)'  of  domestic  worslii]j,  destined  ti 

}e  adored,  to  be  hung  vith  garlands,  or  utldeiiied  or  degraded 

iflh  indignity  !     I  have  been  accustomed  to  a  different  speciea 

f.Wuralup;  and  the  fonilneaa  of  my  weak  heart  has  not  }'et 

o-lo«,  and  rendered  me  bo  abject,  that  I  cannot  aaaert 

"'     e  that  you  a 


se  of  offe 
acy  of  your  words 
a  heart  like  mi: 
bsonable !— Jid  ever  m 


Juat 


! — How  I  hate  the  cold 
Tbis  aitigle  expression  is  sufficient 
You  entreat  me  to  be  reasonable, 
talk  of  reaion  to  a  woman  lie  loved  f 
once  a  man  has  recouTBe  to  reason  and  precision,  there  ii 
I  of  love.  No  juflt  cause  of  offence  1— What,  have  I  no 
to  be  bdignant,  when  I  find  you  thus  trifle  with  my 
;b,  postpone  from  week  to  week,  and  month  to  month,  oi 
ure  from  this  hateful  country — 


laudwi 


■n  froi 


,  day  K 


wish  of  my  soul  to  leave 
enjoy  a  moment's  peace  of 


I,  you  know  it  la  be  the  n 
teland  ;  you  know  that  I 
d  whilst  I  am  here ;  yet  in  this  racking  guapeni 

a  detuin  me.  No,  it  shall  not  be — this  shall  not  go 
i  in  vain  you  lell  me  that  the  delay  origiuateB  not  with 
t,  that  you  must  wait  far  instructions,  and  I  know  not  what 
^try  diplomatic  excuses  [ 

Olivi*. 


LETTER  LXXXII. 


Ridunoiid. 

ro>B  yourself,  my  good  genera),  at  my  expense  ;  I  know  thai 

'e  seriously  interested  fur  my  happiness ;  but  the  way  is  nol 

quite  so  clear  before  me  as  you  imagine.  It  is  extremely  easy  to 

be  philosophic  for  our  friends ;  but  difiicult  to  be  so  for  ourselves 

Hhen  our  passions   are   concerned.     Indeed,  this  would   be   e 

^Mtradiction  in  terms ;  you  migbt  a^  <««&  VA\  ;£  &  c<M.  vosi,  < 


of  hoc  ioi^  M  of  a  pUhMoplwr  fldHo^  ill  k>f%  €r  of  s  BM  in  ]i«f 
bdiig-  a  philoioplker.  Ton  My  dm  Olma  wSBL  war  oat  mif 
powina,  infl  thif  hirr  ilnfhrti  irill  imiir  ihtr  inwl-  of  hiir  HiinrM 
I  o^aowledgo  diot  the  ogoMHiiiMw  nvcb  die  wob  tho  Wl 
vorm ;  Vat  ihe  is  miroCTikwiy  eiqpodidomi  «sd  ddlftd  ianptip* 
iagdioiiiiocliirf:  dwmogicol  riwui  agaiB  appesn  llm  ii  mi^ 
ghiwiug  widi  brighter  eolom%  oad  oshihidDig  finor  fimHL 

Liplaiii  prow,  my  door  friwid'  for  ao  you  on  notia  10f% 
yoa  win  find  il  aifieolt  to  IbOour  my  poede  iiigiito— in  |Ul 
prow,  I  most  oonlleoi  diat  (Hivin  hao  dio  po««r  to  dmm  idl 
UmA  my  hoort^  oyob  oftnr  the  hno  prafohed  me  to  die  ntaHd 
ireige  of  hnman  petionce.  She  knowi  lier  power,  and  I  M 
afraid  dditemptelior  to  abnw  it.  Her  temper,  whidi  fttmndf 
^ipeared  to  me  aO  fimiinine  geadeneei^  is  BOiir  inttsUs  idl 
violent;  but  I  am  persuaded  diat  due  is  not  her  natoral  dhpod- 
tion;  it  is  the  eflbct  of  her  ptesent  mhappy  slrte.of  alii 
Toctored  by  remone  and  jeoloasyf  if  in  the  hei||;ht  of  Aor 
pannysm^  Olivia  make  me  eoflbr  from  dieir  fray,  ie  it  feriae  !• 
complain  t    I,  who  caused,  should  at  least  endure  the  evfl. 

Every  diing  i»  arranged  for  my  embassy,  and  the  day  is  fixed 

for  our  leaving  England.     I  go  down  to  L Castle  next 

week. 

Your  faithful 
F. 


LETTER  LXXXIII. 

JOSEPHINE    TO   VICTOIRB,    MAD.  DE   P 's   WOMAN. 

Richmond. 
I  AM  in  despair,  dear  Yictoire;  and  unless  your  genius  can 
assist  me,  absolutely  undone !  Here  is  this  romantic  lady  of 
mine  determined  upon  a  journey  to  Russia  with  her  new  English 
lover.  What  whims  ladies  take  into  their  heads,  and  kov 
impossible  it  is  to  make  them  understand  reason  !  I  have  been 
labouring  in  vain  to  convince  my  Lady  Olivia  that  this  is  the 
most  absurd  scheme  imaginable  :  and  I  have  repeated  to  her  all 

I  learnt  from  Lady  F ^"s  wofmeik,  niIio  sxe  yist  returned  from 

Petenhurgy  and  whom  I  me^  aX  a  ^^«i\^  Vm^.  xCmi^v  ^  ^ 
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kg  they  nould  rather  die  a  thousand  di^athK,  than  go  through 
n  what  they  haye  endured.  Such  seaa  of  ice  !  such  going 
in  (ledges!  such  barbarians  I  such  beda!  &tid  scarcely  a  li>Dkitig- 
^1as3  !  And  nothing  fit  to  wear  but  what  one  carries  with  ope, 
and  God  knows  how  long  we  may  stay.  At  Petersburg  the 
coachmen's  ears  are  frozen  off  every  night  on  their  boxes 
waiting  for  their  kdies.  And  there  are  bears  and  wild  beasts, 
1  am  told,  howling  with  their  mouths  wide  open  niphi  and  day 
in  the  foceals  which  we  are  to  pasa  through ;  and  even  in 
towns,  the  men,  1  hear,  are  little  better ;  for  it  is  the  law  of  the 
country  fur  the  men  to  beet  theit  wives,  and  many  wear  long 
beard)!.  How  horrid  ! — My  Lady  F— — -'s  woman,  who  is  a 
Parisian  horn,  and  very  pretty,  if  her  eyea  were  not  so  small, 
and  better  dressed  than  lier  lady  always,  except  diamonds, 
assures  me,  upon  her  honour,  she  never  had  a  civil  thing  said  tc 
}ier  whilst  she  was  in  Russia,  except  by  one  or  two  Frenchmen 
in  the  suite  of  ihe  ambassadors. 

These  Russians  think  of  nothing  hut  drinking  brandy,  and 
they  put  pepper  into  it !  Mon  Dleu,  what  savages !  Put  pepper 
into  brandy!  But  that  is  inconceivable!  Posidvely,  I  will 
never  go  lo  Petersburg.  And  yet  if  my  lady  goes,  what  will 
become  of  me  ?  far  you  know  my  sentiments  for  Brunei,  and  he 
is  decided  to  accompany  my  lady,  so  I  cannot  stay  behind. 

But  absolutely  I  am  shocked  at  this  intrigue  with  Mr.  L— 
and  my  conscience  reproaches  me  terribly  with  being  a  party 
concerned  in  it ;  for  in  this  country  an  affair  of  gallantry  between 
married  people  is  not  so  light  a  thing  as  with  us.  Here  m 
sometimes  love  their  husbands  seriously,  as  if  they  were  their 

lovers  ]  and  my  Lady  Leonora  L is  one  of  this  sort  of  Kives. 

She  is  very  unhappy,  I  am  told.     One  day  at  L Castle,  I 

assure  you  my  heart  quite  bled  for  her,  when  ahe  gave  me  a 
beautiful  gown  of  English  muslin,  little  suspecting  nie  then  lo 
be  her  enemy.  She  is  certainly  very  unsuspicious,  and  very 
amiable,  and  I  wish  to  Heaven  her  hxisband  would  think  us  I 
do,  and  take  her  with  him  to  Petersburg,  instead  of  carrying  off 
sdy  Olivia  and  me!  Adieu,  mon  choul  Embrace  every 
fe  I  know,  tenderly,  for  me. 

JoSEFUtJtE. 


I 

[  by  tli 

^^F  count 


LETTER  LXXXIV. 


[,  nhen  1  wrote  lait  to  your  grace,  1  laid  that  1  btd 
hope!  of  the  cbild's  life.  From  tlie  moment  of  his  bitlh  ihi 
ITHB  but  little  probability  of  his  being  any  thing  but  a  aoung 
nigery  to  his  mother.  1  cannot,  on  her  account,  regret  ihlt  t 
itniggle  ii  over.  He  expired  this  morning.  My  poor  fiin 
had  hopes  to  (be  last,  though  I  had  none ;  and  it  was  nu 
pbinful  and  alanning  to  see  the  feverish  anxiety  vith  whiclii 
watched  over  her  little  boy,  frecjuentiy  repeating,  "Mr.  L— 
tued  to  wish  90  much  for  a  son. — I  hope  the  boy  will  lire  to  I 
Ilis  father." 

I<ast  nigbl,  partly  by  perauasion,  partly   by   compuliUDn, 

prevailed  with  her  to  let  the  child  be  taken  out  of  her  rom 

This  morning,  as  aoon  ua  it  naa  light,  I  heard  her  bell  ringi  t 

little    thing    waa   at  that  moment  in   convulstoni;  t 

ing  that  Lady  Leonora  rang  to  inquire  for  it,  1  weat 

prepare  her  mind  for  what   1  knew  must  be  the  event.    1 

3  into  the  room  she  looked  eagerly  in  my  fn 

but  did  not  ask  me  any  questions  about  the  child.     I  sat  doi 

by  the  side  of  her  bed ;  but  without  listening  to  what  I  ■ 

about  her  own  health,  she  rang  her  bell  again  more  violes 

before.     Susan  came  in.     "  Susan  ! — without  my 

lid  she.  starting  up.     Susan  hesitated,   but   I  saw  by 

countenance  that  it  was  all  over — so  did  Lady  Leonora. 

<rd,  but  drawing  her  curtain  suddenly,  sh 

down,   and  never  spoke  or  atitred  for  three  hours.    The  iW 

words  she  said  afterwards  were  to  me : 

You  need  not  move   so  softly,  my  dear  Helen  ;  I 
.•sleep.     Have  you  my  mother's  lastletterl     1  think  my rai 
Rtys  that  she  will  ha  here  to-morrow  f     She  is  very  kind 

Will  you  he  so  good  as  to  write  to  her  immediately, 
send  a  servant  with  your  letter  as  soon  as  you  can  to 
.  the  road,  that  she  may  not  be  turprued  when  shi 
Lady  Leonora  is  now  more  composed  and  more  like  111 
hat  been  for  some  time  ^ai.^.    \  Ki^tAE 


1  be  here,  because  you  will  be  her  lienf  nn 
conBolatioii ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  otber  pereon  in  tbe 
who  could  have  sufficient  influence  ia  prevent  licr  from  attempt^ 
ing  to  set  out  upon  a  journey  before  she  can  travel  with  safety. 
To  do  ber  justice,  she  haa  not  hinted  that  auch  were  her  i 
lions ;  but  still  I  know  her  mind  so  well,  that  I  am  certain  what 
lier  Iboughta  are,  and  what  ber  actions  would  be.  Most  ladies 
talk  more  than  they  act,  but  Leonora  acts  more  decidedly  than 
ihe  talks. 

Believe,  me,  dear  madam, 
With  much  respect, 
Your  Grace's 

Sincerely  affection  ate 


LETTER  LXXXV. 


I  TBAMK  you,  my  excellent  friend,  for  the  kindness  of  your  lait 
letter',  which  came  to  me  at  the  time  I  wanted  it  moil,  In  the 
whole  course  of  my  life,  1  never  felt  bo  much  self-reproach,  ( 
have  done  since  I  beard  of  the  illness  of  Leonora  and  the  loss  of 
my  tan.  From  tbia  blow  my  mind  will  not  easily  recover, 
all  torments  self-reproach  b  the  worst.  And  even  now  I  can 
follow  Ihe  dictates  of  my  own  heart,  and  of  my  better  judgment. 
In  Olivia's  company  I  am  compelled  to  repress  my  feelings; 
she  cannot  sympathize  in  them;  they  offend  her:  she  is 
aatisfied  even  with  my  sileoce,  and  complains  of  my  being  o 
spirits.  Out  of  spirits  ! — How  can  I  be  otherwise  at  present  1 
Has  Olivia  no  touch  of  pity  for  a  woman  who  was  once 
friend,  who  always  treated  her  with  generous  kindness  t 
perhaps  I  am  a  little  unreasonable,  and  expect  too  much  ftom 

At  all  events,  I  wish   that  Olivia   would  spare   me  at 
gtaioinent  her  senlimentBl  metaphysics.  She  isfor  ever  attempting 


J  Thii  letter  does  a 


lo  prove  to  me  tliat  I  cannot  love  bo  well  as  slie  can.     I  admit 
that  I  CBOiiot  talk  of  love  so  finely.     I  hope  all  this  will  not 
on  when  we  arrive  at  Petersburg. 

The  ministry  at   last   know  their   own  minds.     I  saw  — 
to-day,  and  every  thing  will  be  quickly  arranged  j  therefore,  mj 
Aeai  friend,  do  not  delay  coming  to  town,  to 

Your  obliged 
V.  L— 


^■^ni 


LETTER  LXXXVI. 


Fekhaps  you  are  a  little  unreasonable !  Indeed,  my  dear  fricnj, 
I  do  not  think  you  a  tittle  unreasonable,  but  very  nearly  itnl 
mad.  What!  quarrel  with  your  miatreas  because  she  ii  duI 
Borry  thai  your  wife  is  ill,  and  because  she  cannot  sympalhiie  ii 
your  grief  for  the  loss  of  your  son  I  Where,  except  perhaps  m 
absurd  novels,  did  you  ever  meet  with  these  paragons  "i 
mistresses,  who  were  so  magnanimous  and  so  generoui  u  (" 
Bacrifice  their  own  reputations,  and  then  be  satisfied  lo  slist' 
the  only  possible  good  remaining  to  them  in  life,  the  heart  uI 
their  lover,  with  a  rival  more  estimable,  more  amiable  thin 
themselves,  and  who  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  wife  1  Tlii> 
sharing  of  hearts,  this  union  of  souls,  with  this  opposidon  of 
interests — this  metaphysical  gallantry  is  absolute  nonsense,  ind 
all  who    try  it  in  real  life   will  find  it  so  to  their  cost.     Vi^ 

should  you,  my  dear  L ,  expect  such  superlative  excellent 

iVom  your  Olivia?     Do  you  think  that  a  woman  by  losing  ost 
virtue  increases  the  strength  of  those  that  remain,  as  it  is  aii 
that   the  loss  of  one  of  our  senses  renders  all  the  othen  man 
acute?     Do  you  think  that  a  lady,  by  yielding  to  luve,  ani  h.T 
proving  that  she  has  not  sufiicient  resolution  or  farbearmcF  id 
preserve  the  honour  of  her  sex,  gives  the  besl  poitible  deinic-     . 
atralion  of  her  having  sufficient  strength  of  charaoter  lo  a» 
superior  to   all  tW  ofticT  ■KettUnMwta  \wt\iM\\.  'n  '  nniiiiiiii  .^j    i 
more    especially    to    fcniiie    wa.\Mie^-e\iiT    ".tA.  \«&a*aEt.^ 
~  iitancel  ^H 
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mon  sense,  though  you 
iSy  have  been  sparing  of  It  iu  action.  You  Lad  a  wife,  and  a 
good  wife,  and  you  liad  some  chance  of  being-  happy ;  hut  with 
a  wife  and  a  mistreia,  granting  them  to  be  both  tlia  best  of  their 
kind,  the  probabilities  are  rather  against  you.  I  apeak  only  as 
a  man  of  the  world:  morality,  you  know,  is  now  merely  an 
afiair  of  calculation.  According  to  the  moat  approved  tables  of 
liappinesa,  you  hnve  made  a  bad  bargain-  But  be  just,  at  any 
rate,  and  do  not  blame  your  Olivia  for  the  inconvenienoes  and 
evils  inseparable  from  the  species  of  connexion  that  you  have 
been  pleased  to  fonn.  Do  ynii  expect  the  whole  course  of 
•oeiety  and  the  nature  of  die  human  heart  to  change  for  yout 
special  accommodatjcii  1  Do  you  believe  in  truth  by  wholesale, 
uid  yet  in  detail  expect  a  happy  exception  iti  your  own  favour! 
— Seriously,  my  dear  friciid,  you  must  either  hreok  off  this 
ir  bear  it.     I  shall  see  you  in  a  few  days. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  B. 


LETTER  LXXXVir. 


MiKA  has  recovered  her  strength  surprisingly.     She  was  >o 

leimined  to  he  well,  that  her  hcdy  dared  not  contradict  her 

mind.     Her  excellent  mother  has  been  of  (he  greatest  possible 

service  to  us,  fnr  she  has  had  sufficient  influence  to  prevent  her 

daughter  from  exerting  herself  too  ranch.     Her  Grace  had  a 

letter  from  Mr.  L to-day — very  short,  but  very  kind — at 

least  all  that  I  heard  read  of  it.  He  has  set  my  heart  somewhat 
more  at  ease  by  the  comfortable  assurance,  that  he  will  not  leave 
England  without  seeing  Lady  Leonora.  I  have  the  greatest 
hopes  frran  this  interview !  I  have  not  felt  so  heppy  for  many 
months — but  I  will  not  be  too  sanguine.  Mt.  L  ■■  ■  \a'iVi  lA. 
being  here  the  /alter  end  of  this  mouth.  'fVie  4vit\\e!*,  ■«\'Oi.v  Nsst 
mi»l  prudence,  intends  to  leave  her  daugV^t^x  VeWie  *v»^-  'i^''™ 
-  sJiouId  be  constrained  by  \\eT  \i^eaewKC,  "s^  '*o*yi 


I 


itnagiiic   tnsi  LennorB  acts  from  any  impulae  bul  that  Df]| 
own  heart.     I  also,  though  niucb  againat  my  iuclinabao,  i 
decamp ;    for  he   might   perhaps   consider  me  as  i 
eaballer,  confidante,  or  at  leaet  a  troublesome  spectator, 
reconciliatian   Ecenes  should    be   without   apectatora. 
not  like  to  be  Been  on  their  kneeB ;  they  are  at  a  loss,  like^ 
Walter  lUleigh  in  "  The  Critic ;"  they  cannot  get  off  gracel 
dear  Margaret, 

Tours  affection ately, 
Helen  C 


LETTER  LSXXVIII. 


Asi  yourself,  in  the  name  of  common  eense,  why  ]rou  ibauldfl 
Peterabui^  vith  this  sentitnental  coquette,  thii  romsntia  'T 
magant,  of  whom  I  tee  you  are  already  more  than  half  tiud.  j 
to  your  being  boimd  la  her  in  honour,  I  cann 
should  you  moke  honour,  juBtice,  humanity,  and  gratitude,  pli 
BO  finely  all  on  one  side,  and  that  the  wrong  aide  of  the  qv*'! 
tion  ?     Have  none  of  these  one  word  to  whisper  in  tavoui!  dlH, 
body  in  this  world  but  of  a  wnrthleaa  mistreaa,   wlio  makel  ]>{ 
miaerahlef   1  think  you  have  learned  from  your  heroine  t< 
espert  in  sentimental  logic,   that  you  can  change  virtue 
vices,  and  vicei  into  virtues,  till  al  last  you  do  not  know  ll 
asunder.     Else  why  should  you  make  it  a  point  of  ci 
abandon  your  wife — just  at  the  moment,  too,  when  you  are  fl 
roughly  convinced  of  her  love  for  you,  when 
the  Mul  by  her  generous  conduct,  and  when  your  heart  longfH 
return  to  her? 

Pleate  to  remember  that  this  Lady  Olivia's  reputation  wu  do! 
unimpeacbed  before  her  acquaintance  with  you,  and  do  not  III' 
more  glory  or  more  blame  to  yourself  than  properly  falls  to  your 
abare.  Do  not  forget  that  poor  R"*  was  your  predcceuor.  f" 
do  not  let  tliis  delicate  lady  rest  ail  the  weight  other  ahnme  upon 
you,  as  certain  Chinese  eulprits  rest  their  portable  { 
alioulders  of  their  friends. 


wo  days  I  shall  Mow  thia  letter,  and  repeat  in  person  ail 

pterrogalorieB  I   have  just  put  to   yon,   tny  dear  friend. 

e  yourself  to  answer  me  sincerely  sucli  questions  bb  I  sball 


LETTER  LXXXIX. 

Mond^j,  lao'dool 
■«  few  days  did  you  sayt    To  bid  adieu?    0!il  if  o 

cturn  to  that  fatal  castle,  that  enchanted  home,  Olivia 
ea  all  power  over  your  heart.  Bid  her  die,  stab  her 
E  heart,  and  slie  will  call  it  mercy,  and  she  will  bless  you 
tr  dying  lips;  but  talk  not  of  leaving  your  Olivia  !  On 
les  she  writes  this,  hi-r  fare  all  bstlied  in  tears.  And  tn 
her  turn  implore  and  supplicate  7  Must  she  abase  herself 
]  the  dust?  Yes — love  like  hers  vanquishea  even  thi 
•a  potency  of  female  pride. 

Your  loo  fond 


[Dftied  >  few  honn  after  iho  preceding,] 

Mondhj,  bjilf-poBt  iLref 
Ob  I  thla  equivocating  answer  to  my  fond  heart  J  Paas 
makes  and  admits  of  no  compromise.  Be  mine,  and  wholly 
mine— or  never,  never  will  I  survive  your  desertion!  I  can 
happy  only  wliitst  I  love  ;  I  can  love  only  whilst  I  am  beloved 
with  fervency  equal  to  my  own ;  and  when  I  cease  lo  love 
cease  to  exist  I  No  coward  fears  restrain  my  soul.  The  word 
iuicide  shocks  not  my  ear,  appals  not  my  underatanding. 
Death  I  consider  but  as  the  eternal  rest  of  the  wretched — the 
aweet,  the  sole  refuge  of  despair. 

Your  leaolute 
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FROM    OLIVIA    TO    MR.  L- 


Tuetdar. 
Return  !  return !  on  the  wings  of  love  return  to  the  calm, 
the  prudent,  the  happy,  the  transcendently  happy  Leonora! 
Return — but  not  to  bid  her  adieu — return  to  be  hers  for  ever, 
and  only  hers.  I  give  you  back  yoiur  faith — I  give  you  back 
your  promises — you  have  taken  back  your  heart. 

But  if  you  should  desire  once  more  to  see  Olivia,  if  you  should 
have  any  lingering  wish  to  bid  her  a  last  adieu,  it  must  be  diis 
evening.  To-morrow's  sun  rises  not  for  Olivia.  For  her  but  a 
few  short  hours  remain.  Love,  let  them  be  all  thy  own!  In- 
toxicate thy  victim,  miiigle  pleasure  in  the  cup  of  death,  and  bid 
her  fearless  quaff  it  to  the  dregs ! 


LETTER  XCIL 


MR.  L TO    GENERAL    B- 


MY   DEAR   FRIEND,  Thuttdaf' 

You  have  by  argument  and  raillery,  and  by  every  means  that 
kindness  and  goodness  could  devise,  endeavoured  to  expel  from 
my  mind  a  passion  which  you  justly  foresaw  would  be  destructive 
of  my  happiness,  and  of  the  peace  of  a  most  estimable  and  amiable 
woman.  With  all  the  skill  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human 
nature  in  general,  and  of  my  peculiar  character  and  foibles,  couM 
bestow,  you  have  employed  those 


Words  and  spells  which  can  control, 


Between  the  fits,  the  fever  of  the  soul.' 

Circumstances  have  operated  in  conjunction  with  your  skill  to 
"medicine  me  to  repose."  The  fits  have  gradually  become 
weaker  and  weaker,  the  fever  is  now  gone,  but  I  am  still  to 
suffer  for  the  extravagances  committed  during  its  delirium.  I 
have  entered  into  engagements  which  must  be  fulfilled ;  I  have 
involved  myself  in  difficuVlVea  ixom  vi\\klv  I  see  no  method  of 


extricating  inyaelf  honourably.  Notwithatandiiig  all  the  latitude 
vhich  the  system  of  modern  gallantry  allows  to  the  eoiiBi^ieiice  of 
our  sex,  and  in  spile  of  the  convenient  maxim,  whicli  maintaiii« 
that  all  arts  are  allowable  in  love  and  war,  I  think  that  a  man 
cannot  break  a  promise,  whether  made  in  words  or  by  tacit 
implication,  on  the  faith  of  which  a  womnH  sicrificea  her  reputa- 
tion and  happiness.  Lady  Olivia  has  thronn  herself  upon  my 
prnlection.  1  am  as  sensible  aa  you  can  be,  my  dear  genera], 
that  flcandal  had  attacked  her  reputotion  before  our  acquaintance 
commenced ;  but  though  the  world  had  auspiciotiB,  they  had  no 
proofs:  now  there  can  be  no  longer  any  defence  made  for  her 
character,  there  is  no  possibility  of  her  returning  to  that  rank  in 
society  to  which  she  was  entiUed  hy  her  birth,  and  which  she 
adorned  with  all  the  brilliant  charms  of  wit  and  beauty  ;  no 
happiness,  no  ohanoe  of  happbesa  remains  for  her  but  from  my 
constancy.  Of  naturally  violent  passions,  unused  to  the  control 
of  authority,  hahit,  reason,  or  religion,  and  at  this  time  impelled 
by  love  and  jealousy,  Olivia  is  on  the  brink  of  despah'.  I  am 
not  apt  to  believe  that  women  die  in  modem  times  for  love,  nor 
am  I  easily  disposed  to  think  that  I  could  inspire  a  dangerous 
degree  of  enthusiasm  ;  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  Olivia's  passion, 
compounded  as  it  is  of  various  sentiments  besiiles  love,  has  taken 
such  possession  of  her  imagination,  and  is,  as  she  fancies,  so 
necessary  to  her  existence,  that  if  I  were  to  abandon  her,  she 
would  destroy  that  life,  whicli  she  hoi  already  attempted,  I  thank 
God  I  ineffetliiully.  Wlial  a  spectacle  is  a  woman  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rage !— a  woman  we  love,  or  whom  we  have  loved ! 

»!cuse  me,  my  dear  friend,  if  I  wrote  incoherently,  for  1  have 
interrupted  many  times  since  I  began  this  letter.  I  am 
Say  overwhelmed  by  a  multiplicity  of  affairs,  which,  in  con- 
Sequence  of  Olivia's  urgency  to  leave  England  itimiediately, 
must  be  settled  with  an  expedition  for  which  my  head  is  not  at 
present  well  qualified.  I  do  not  feel  well :  I  can  command  my 
attention  but  on  one  mbject,  and  on  that  all  my  thoughts  ore  to 
no  purpose.  Whichever  way  I  now  act,  I  must  endure  and 
inflict  misery.  I  must  either  part  from  a  wife  who  has  given  nie 
^^moit  teoder,  the  most  touching  proofs  of  affectioa — ■■_2J|^ 


who  u  oil  that  H  miui  con  eilcem,  admire,  and  lore;  or  I  nn 
■buidon  B  mistress,  wha  loTca  me  icith  all  (he  deaperatioD 
puiion  to  which  she  would  Ikll  a  sacrifice.  But  whj  do  I  U 
aa  if  I  were  still  at  liberty  to  make  a  choice? — My  head 
certainlj  tezy  confused.  1  forgot  that  I  am  bound  by  a  aolcD 
promise,  and  this  i>  tlie  evil  wliich  distracts  me.  I  will  give  y( 
if  1  can,  a  clear  narrative. 

Lost  night  I  had  a  terrible  icene  with  Olivia.     I  forenwtll 

the  would  be  alarmed  by  mj  intended  visit  to  L Cud 

even  (hcmgh  it  was  but  to  take  leave  of  my  Leonora.  I  abttaiai 
tnaa  seeing  Olivia  to  avoid  altercation,  and  with  all  the  delicii 
in  my  power  I  wrote  to  lier,  assuring  her  that  my  resolutioa  v 
fixed.  Note  after  note  came  from  her,  with  palhetie  *i 
passionate  nppeals  to  my  heart ;  but  I  was  still  resolute.  J 
length,  the  day  before  that  on  which  I  was  to  set  out  for  L — 
Coslle,  she  wrote  lo  warn  me,  that  if  I  wished  to  lake  a  il 
farewell,  I  must  see  her  that  evening :  her  note  concluded  vil 
"To-morrow's  sun  will  not  rise  for  Olivia."  This  threat,  tt 
many  strange  bints  of  her  opinions  concerning  suicide,  I  alB 
time  disregarded,  as  only  thrown  out  to  intimidate  a  loH 
However,  knowing  the  violence  of  Olivia's  temper,  I  w 
punctual  lo  the  appointed  hour,  fully  determined  by  mj  fcl 
nesB  lo  convince  hvr  that  these  female  wiles  were  vain. 

My  dear  friend,  I  would  not  advise  the  wiseat  man  and  ll 
mott  courageous  upon  earth  to  risk  Euch  dangers,  confidenl  i 
his  strength.     Even  a  victory  may  cost  him  too  dear. 

I  found  Olivia  reclining  on  a  sofa,  her  beautiful  treiHt  n 
bound,  her  dress  the  perfection  of  elegant  negligence.  I  hi 
suspected  that  it  was  studied  negligeace  :  yet  1  could  not  lit 
paiuing,  as  I  entered,  to  contemplate  a  figure.  She  never  look 
more  beautiful — more  faicinatitig.  Holding  out  her  hand  ton 
she  said,  with  her  languid  smile,  and  lend«r  expression  of  vd 
and  manner,  "You  are  come  then  to  bid  me  farewell.    I  doalll 

whether But  1  will  not  upbioid — mine  be  all  I 

pain  of  this  last  adieu.     During  the  few  niinutea  we  have  to  pi 

■  together, 

■-  '  Boineen  u>  two  lei  the- ' "" 

ither  agitated,  1  confess,  but  i 
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;  I  asked,  «}ij  she   spoke  of  a  last  adieu  f  and 
red  that  ve  should  meet  again  in  a  few  daj's. 

'!"  replied  Olivia.      "Weak  woman   as   I  am,   lovs 
e  with  luiScient  force  to  make  and  to  keep  this  reso- 

uhe  spoke,  she  took  from  her  hoBom  a  rose,  and  preaanting 

in  a  solemn  manner,  "Put  this  roae  into  water  to-niglit," 

■Uedshe;  "to-morrow  it  will  be  alive!" 

gt  look,  her  expressive  eyes,  seemed  to  say,  thia  flower  will 

're,  but  Olivia  will  be  dead.     I  am  ashamed  to  conress  that 

It,  because  I  could  not  Juat  then  speak. 

a   used  some  precaution, "  resumed  OliviB,  "  to  spare 

fay  dearest  L ,  unnecessary  pain. — Look  around  you." 

im,  I  now  for  the  first  time  observed,  was  ornamented 

t  apartment,  I  hope,"  continued  she,  "has  not  the  ur 
S  chamber  of  death.  1  have  endeavoured  to  give  it  a  festive 
appearance,  that  the  remembrance  of  your  last  interview  with 
your  once  loved  Olivia  may  be  at  least  unmixed  with  horror." 

At  thia  instani,  my  dear  general,  a  confused  recollection  of 

Rnusieau'n  Helaise,  the  dying  scene,  and  her  room  omanieuted 

with  flowers,   came  into  my  imagination,  and  destroying  the 

idea   of  reality,   changed   suddenlj   the   whole   Course   of  my 

^&^igs. 

^^^Ljk  tone  of  raillery  I  represented  to  Olivia  her  reiemhiance 
^^^ke,  and  observed  that  it  was  a  pity  she  had  not  a  lover 
^^Hp  temper  was  more  similar  than  mine  to  that  of  the  divine 
^^^Mui.  Stung  to  the  heart  by  my  ill-timed  raillery,  Olivia 
ttarted  up  from  the  sofa,  broke  from  my  arms  will)  sudden 
force,  snatched  from  the  table  a  penknife,  and  plunged  it  into 

ta  about  to  repeat  the  blow,  but  I  caught  her  arm — she 
Ued — "promise  me,  then,"  cried  ahe,  "  that  jnu  will  nevej 
e  my  hated  rival." 

It  make  luch  a  promise,  Olivia,"  said  I,  holding  her 
n  forcibly.     "  I  will  not." 
p  words  "  hated  rival,"  which  showed  me  that  Olivia  was 
'e  by  the  spirit  of  hatred  than  lave,  nvude  me  te^Vj 
mtclded  a  lone  as  even  you   could  bave  s^oVcn,  'Oi^i^MB 


til 

w 


4«ieral.  But  1  wai  ifaoeked,  and  reproached  myself  lri^| 
[Cruelty,  when  I  saw  llie  blood  flow  from  lier  side:  abe  <*^| 
terrified.  I  took  the  knife  from  her  powerless  liand,  and  J^M 
jftinted  in  my  arms.  I  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  reflt^f 
that  what  had  happened  should  be  kept  as  secret  as  poanbi^H 
dierefore,  without  summoning  Josephine,  whose  Bttachmenl  ^H 
her  mistress  I  have  reason  to  suspect,  I  threw  open  the  wmdol^l 
gave  Olivia  air  and  water,  and  her  Bensee  returned :  then^f 
despatched  my  Swiss  for  a  surgeon.  I  need  not  speak  of  B^l 
own  feelbgs — no  suspense  could  be  more  dreadful  thsji  ^^M 
which  I  endured  between  the  sending  for  the  surgeon  ondt^H 
moment  when  he  gave  his  opinion.  He  relieved  me  at  oii(^| 
hy  pronouncing'  it  to  be  a  slight  ftesb  wound,  that  would  ba^H 
no  manner  of  consequence.  Olivia,  however,  whether  ft^^| 
alarm  or  pain,  or  from  the  sight  of  the  blood,  fainted  ihl^l 
times  during  the  dressing  of  her  side ;  and  though  the  turgo^^ 
ABStlred  her  that  it  would  be  perfectly  well  in  a  few  d^^H 
she  was  evidently  apprehensive  that  we  concealed  from  her  I^H 
real  danger.  At  the  idea  of  the  approach  of  death,  which  di^H 
took  possession  of  her  imagination,  all  courage  forsook  her,  d^H 
for  some  dme  my  efforts  to  support  her  spirits  were  iueffectn^H 
She  could  not  dispense  with  the  services  of  Josephine ;  and  fn^M 
tliis  French  woman  entered  the  room,  there  ^<^H 
nothing  to  be  heard   but   ex.clamations   the  must  violent  ri^B 

ice,  she  could  give   none.      At  last  1" 

'exaggerated  demonstrations  of  horrnr  and  grief  ended  with,— 

Dieu  mercil  au  moins  nous  voil^  delivr^s  de  ce  voyage  afiVelu< 

Appareinment  qu'il  ne  sera  plus  question  de  ci 

pour  madam e." 

A  new  train  of  thoughts  was  roused  by  these  words  in  Oli 
mind ;  and  looking  at  me,  she  eitgerly  inquired  why  the  Jou 
to  Petersburg  was  In  be  given  up,  if  she  was  in  no  danger 
assured  her  that  Josephine  spoke  at  random,  that  n 
with  regard  lo  the  embassy  to  Russia  were  unaltered. 

"Seulement  retanie  un  peu,"  said  Josephine,  who  w: 
only   upon   her   own   selfish  objecL — "Sflrenient,  madame  I 
voyagera  pas  dans  cet  6iat !" 

Olivia  started  up,  and  looking  at  me  with  terriSc  wOit 
l\e,"  ssji  k\b,  "  i™ea 
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deceive  me,  or  I  will  this  instant  tear  open  this  wound,  and 
never  more  auifer  it  to  be  closed." 

"  Deceive  you,  Olivia  !"  cried  I,  "  what  deceit  can  ytnx  feat 
from  me  ? — What  ii  it  you  require  of 

"  I  require  from  you  a  promise,  a  solemn  promise,  that  you 
will  go  with  me  to  Russial" 

"  I  solemnly  promise  that  I  will,"  said  I 
Olivia,  I  beseech  you." 

The  Burgeon  represented  the  necessity  of  keeping  herself  quiet, 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  answer  for  the  cure  of  his 
patient  on  any  other  terms.  Sntisiied  by  the  aolemnity  of  my 
promise,  Olivia  now  sulTered  me  to  depart.  Tliis  muming  she 
sends  me  word  that  in  a  few  days  she  shall  he  ready  to  leave 

England.     Can  you  meet  me,  ray  dear  friend,  at  L Castle  t 

I  go  down  there  Co-day,  to  bid  adieu  to  Leonora.  From  tlienee 
I  shall  proceed  to  Yarmouth,  and  embark  immediately.  Olivia 
vill  follow  me. 

Your  obliged 


LETTER  XCIir. 


Mt  husband  is  here!  at  home  with  me,  with  your  happy  Leo> 
nora — and  his  heart  is  with  her.  Hia  looks,  his  voice,  faif 
manner  tell  me  so,  and  hy  tiiem  I  never  was  deceived.  No,  he 
is  incapable  of  deceit  Whatever  have  been  his  errors,  he  never 
Binoped  to  dissimulation.  He  is  again  my  own,  still  capable  of 
loving  me,  still  worthy  of  all  my  alTeclion,  I  knew  that  the 
delusion  could  not  last  long,  or  mtber  you  told  me  so,  my  best 
friend,  and  I  believed  you  ;  you  did  him  justice.  He  was  indeed 
deceived — who  might  not  have  been  deceived  by  Olivia?  His 
pB,BBions  were  under  the  power  of  an  enchantress;  hut  now  he 
has  triumphed  over  her  arts.     He  sees  her  such  as  she  ik,  &&^ 


her  influen 


'( abaotately  certain  «f  *U  Ccm  ;  \iA  \\ic\i 
'C  he  is  evidently  cmbartuaei,  Mi4 


i:,\««l^ 


4M 

what  cui  be  the  meaning  oflliis?  Perhaps  he  does  not  yetki 
hii  Lennoni  sufRciently  lo  be  secure  of  her  forgivenesi.    £ 
1  long  to  Bet  hia  heart  al  ea«e,  and  to  say  to  him,  let  the  paat  b 
forgotten  for  ever !     How  easy  it  ii  to  the  happy  to  fargiTa 
There  have  been  momenta  when  I  eould  not,   I  fear,  have  be« 
jost,  when  I  am  sure  that  I  could  not  have  been  generoOB. 

dlall  immediatelj  offer  to  Bccompany  Mr-  L to  Rusna; 

can  have  no  farther  heEitation,  for  I  see  that  he  wishes  it;  i 
just  now  he  alinoet  eaid  so.     His  haggaga  is  already  embarka 
at  Yarmouth — he  saila  in  a  few  days — and  in  a  few  hours  yoK 
daughter's  fate,  your  daughter's  happineai,  nil!  be  decided.    T 
is  decided,  for  I  am  sure  he  loves  me ;  I  aee,  1  hear,  I  feet  ! 

I  Dearest  mother,  I  write  to  you  in  the  first  moment  oC  joy.— 
tear  his  foot  upon  the  stairs. 
Your  happy 
plisli 


LETTER  XCIV. 


-Culls. 
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plished.     We  have  both  been  miatnken  in  Mr.  L '•  charactw 

nnd  henceforward  yuur  daughter  must  not  depend  upon  him  In 
ooy  porlion  of  her  happiness.     I  once  thought  it  impoasihle  tlw 
ly  love   for  him   could   be  dimiiiished :  he  has  changed  ffl 
Mine  is  not  that  species  of  weak  or  nbject  affectjo 
rhich  can  exist  under  the  sense  of  ill-treatment  and  injusUH 
luch  leas  can  my  love  survive  eateem  for  its  objec 
I  told  you,  my  dear  mother,  and  1  believed,  that  hisofiectid 
had  returned  to  me  ;  but  I  woa  mistaken.     He  has  not  suf 
itrength  or  generoaity  of  aoul  to  iove  me,  or  to  do  justice  I 
love.    1  offered  to  go  with  him  to  Russia :  he  aoawered,  ' 
is  tm possible. "-^Impoaaible  ! — Is  it  Iben  impoasihle  for  him  toi 
that  which  is  just  or  honourable  t  or  seeing  what  is  right,  mt 
he  follow  what  is  wrong!  or  can  his  heart  never  more  be  loufl? 
virtaout  affections  ?     la  \aa  taite  so  changed,  so  i 


ji  now  be  pleiiBed  and  cliarmed  onlj  by  wtiat  U  deapi»- 
!  and  profligate  in  our  sex  *    Then  I  should  rejoice  that  «b 

aepflraled — separated  for  ever.  May  years  and  Ji 
»  away  and  wear  out,  if  possible,  the  memory  of  all  he  hat 
le !  I  ihink  I  could  better,  much  better  bear  the  total 
I,  the  death  of  him  I  have  loved,  than  endure  to  feel  that  he' 
survived  both  my  afieclion  and  esteem  ;  to  see  the  perso 
»,  but  the  soul  changed;  to  feel  every  day,  every  hour,  that 
ut  deapiae  what  I  have  bo  admired  and  loved. 

r.  L is  gone  from  hence.     He  leaves  England  the   day 

T  to-morrow.     Lady  Olivia  is  to  fallow  him.     1  am  glad  that 

"c  decency  is  not  to  be  outraged  by  their  embarking  toge- 

My  deareat  mother,  be  assured  that  at  this  moment  your 

ighter's  feelings  are   worthy  of  you.     Indignation  and  tha 

Irtue  aupport  her  spirit. 

Leonora  L — 


LETTER  XCV. 


_  YiUTnouth. 

Had  I  not  the  higheat  confidence  in   Lady  Leonora  L 'a 

fortitude,  1  should  not  venture  to  write  to  her  at  ihia  moment, 
knowing  as  1  do  that  she  is  but  just  recovered  from  a  dangeroiu 

Mr.  L bad  requested  me  to  meet  him  at  L Castle 

previously  to  his  leaving  England,  but  it  was  out  of  my  poner. 
I  met  him  however  on  the  road  to  Yarmouth,  and  as  we  travelled 
together  I  had  fuli  opportunity  of  seeing  the  state  of  his  mind. 
Permit  nie — the  urgency  of  the  case  requires  it — to  apeak  with- 
out reserve,  with  the  freedom  of  an  old  friend.  I  imagine  that 
your  ladyship  parted  from  Mr.  L with  feelings  of  indigna- 
tion, at  which  1  cannot  be  surprised;  but  if  you  had  seen  him  ai 
i  saw  him.  indignation  would  have  given  -uo,^  \o  -^Kv-j,  \*m\pq 
you,  madam,  as  you  deserve  to  be  \ove4,  "mail.  t.tijKv'Oi^  ■,  m! 
^Uaderly;  touched  to  his  inmost  aoul  \)^  f.\te '(TQ(A&  ^ ' 
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had  Men  in  your  letten,  in  your  wboU  conjhie^  evoi  to  tiie  M 
moment  of  perting ;  my  nnliftppy  friend  Mt  himielf  bomd  to 
reiift  the  temptation  of  staying  with  you,  or  of  aeeepting  yoor 
generous  offer  to  accompany  him  to  Fetersbmg.  He  ihoq^ 
himself  bound  in  honour  by  a.pnNniae  extorted  iirom  him  to  wtn 
ftom  suicide  one  whom  he  thinks  he  has  injored*  one  who  lun 
thrown  herself  ufoa  hisprotectiim.  Of  the  conflict  in  ids  vati 
at  parting  with  your  ladyship  I  can  judge  from  what  he  solIM 
afterwards.  I  met  Mr.  L  with  feelings  of  extreme  indigBa* 
tion,  but  before  I  had  been  an  hour  in  his  company,  I  nsfv 
pitied  any  man  so  much  in  my  life,  fiw  I  noTor  yet  saw  any  oai 
so  truly  wretched,  and  so  thoroughly  couTineed  that  he  desemi 
to  be  so.  Ton  know  that  he  is  not  one  who  <^ttn  gives  way  t^ 
his  emotions,  not  one  who  expresses  ihem  much  in  wwd^'  het 
he  could  not  command  his  feelings. 

The  struggle  was  too  violent  I  have  no  doubt  tiiat  it  wis  As 
real  cause  of  his  present  illness.  As  the  moment  typfoasbri 
when  he  was  to  leave  England,  he  became  more  and  wan 
agitated.  Towards  evening  he  sunk  into  a  sort  of  apathy  sod 
gloomy  silence,  from  which  he  suddenly  broke  into  deUrioui 
raving.  At  twelve  o'clock  last  night,  ihe  night  he  was  to  have 
sailed,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  and  infectious  fever.  As  to 
the  degree  of  immediate  danger,  the  physicians  here  cannot  yet 
pronounce.  I  have  sent  to  town  for  Dr.  ••••*.  Your  lady- 
ship may  be  certain  that  I  shall  not  quit  my  friend,  and  that  bt 
shall  have  every  possible  assistance  and  attendance. 

I  am,  with  the  truest  esteem. 

Your  ladyship's  faithful  servant, 

J.  B. 


LETTER  XCVI. 


LEONORA   TO   HER   MOTHER. 
DEAR  MOTHER,  L  Clltla 

This  moment  an  express  from  General  B  Mr.  L         it 

dangerously  ill  at  Yarmouth — a  fever,  brought  on  by  the  agita- 
tJon  ofhia  mind.    How  unjust  I  have  been  I    Foiget  all  I  said 


Il(    DEAH  MADAM,  YirmOUtb. 

YovR   Grace,   1   find,   ii  apprtieil   of   Lndy  Leunora   L 't 

journey  hither :  I  fear  that  you  rely  upon  my  priidenoe  for 
preventing  her  exposing  heraelf  to  tlie  danger  of  calching  this 
dreadful  fever.  But  that  has  been  beyond  my  power.  I 
IndyiMp  arrived  late  luBt  nighL  1  had  foreseen  the  probabilltj 
of  tier  CDiniug,  but  not  the  possibility  of  her  coming  so  soon. 
had  taken  no  precautions,  and  she  was  in  the  house  and  upoti 
the  stairs  in  an  instant.     No  entreaties,  no  arguments  could  stop 

her;   I  assured  lier  that  Mr.  L 's  fever  was  prououiieed  by 

all  the  physicians  Co  be  of  the  most  infectjous  kind.  Dr.  •  ■  ■  ~  ~ 
joined  me  in  representing  that  she  would  expose  her  life  to 
almost  certain  danger  if  slie  persisted  in  her  determination  tc 
see  her  hushand ;  but  she  pressed  forward,  regardless  of  all  that 
could  be  said.     To  the  physicians  she  made  no  answer;  to  ma 

she  replied,   "  Tou  are  Mr.  L 's  friend,  but  I  am  bis  wife; 

you  have  not  feared  to  hazard  your  life  for  him,  and  do  you 
think  I  can  hesitate  7"  I  urged  that  there  was  do  necessity  for 
more  than  one  person's  running  this  hazard ;  and  that  since  it  I 
fallen  to  niy  lot  to  be  with  my  ftiend  when  he  was  liral  taken 

ill She  interrupted  me, — "  Is  not  this  taking  a  cruel  adva 

tage  of  me,  general?     You  know  that  f,  loo,  would  have  been 

with  Mr.  L ,  if—if  it  had  been  possible."     Her  manner, 

pathetic  emphasis,  and  the  force  of  her  implied  meaning,  struck 
jQf  so  much,  that  I  was  silent,  and  suffered  her  to  pass  on;  but 
her  danger  rusbing  upon  my  miud,  I  «^ii 


Wtot  k«  to  te  aoor  «f  Mr.  L — ^*%  i^piCiiMii^  nd  eppMl 
litr  wtiuiet.  ''TImd,  fencnl,**  add  tht^  ealmly^  "pokfi 
yoa  mblilDt  m»    peihift  yoa   have   heard  repealed  mm 

imgiunrded  wofde  «f  miiie  in  the  moment  of  indignatkNi 

m^jQil yoa  beet  know  hov  m^juet  indignatioa ! — end  fm 

iafer  ftem  tiieee  that  my.aftdtioii  Ibr  my  fiiiaband  ii  orib' 
gniehed.    I  deeeite  tfue—jml  do  not  ymkh  ma  too-eefewly.''-' 

I  Btill  kept  my  liand  upon  the  lock  of  the  door,  ezpoibdalhc 
wi&  Lady  Leonora  in  your  Grace'e  name^  and  in  Mr.  L— — ^ 
aeeoring  her  dial  if  he  were  eoneeioaa  of  what  waa  paiim^  ol 
able  to  ipeak,  he  woold  order  me  to  proYent  her  eeeing  Ub  h 
hia  present  dtoation. 

"And  yoa,  too,  genendl**  aaid  sbe^  bunting  into  tean:  ''I 
thoaghtyoa  were  my  ftiend — wonldyoa  prevent  ma  ftaaLW&ia% 
him?  And  ie  not  he  eoneeioaa  of  iriiat  w paaalngt  And  h lit 
he  able  to  qperict  Sir,  I  mmtbeadraittod!  .  Toahavetee 
yonr  doty— now  let  me  do  mine.  CooKdery  myright  iiMpote 
to  youra.    No  power  on  eardi  ahoold  or  can  preveirt  a  wiiilMi 

seeing  her  husband  when  he  is Dear,  dear  genenH" 

said  she,  dasping  her  railed  hands,  and  felling  suddenly  at  af 
feet,  <<  let  me  see  him  but  for  one  minute,  and  I  will  be  gratcAd 
to  you  for  ever!" 

I  could  resist  no  longer — I  tremb  e  for  the  consequences.  I 
know  your  Grace  sufficiently  to  be  aware  that  you  ought  to  be 
told  the  whole  truth.  I  have  but  little  hopes  of  my  poor  friend's 
life. 

With  much  respect. 

Your  grace's  faithful  servant, 

J.  R 


LETTER  XCVin. 

OLIVIA    TO   MR.  L 


Richmond. 
A  MIST  himg  over  my  eyes,  and  ''  my  ears  with  hollow  murman 
rung,"  when  the  dreadful  tidings  of  your  alarming  illness  were 
announced  by  your  cruel  messenger.    My  deareat  L        t  why 
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^^Bi inexorable  dwtiny  doom  me  to  be  absent  Troni  you  at 
^^fts  criaiiit  Oh!  this  fatal  wound  of  mine !  Il;  would,  I 
^^H  certainly  open  again  if  I  were  to  travel.  So  this  corporeal 
^^Hv  mmt  be  imprisoned  here,  while  my  anxious  soul,  my 
^^^He»  spirit,  hovers  near  you,  longing  to  minister  each  tender 
^^Hllation,  each  namelesB  comfort  that  lore  alone  can,  with 
^^^V  prescience  and  magic  speed,  summon  round  the  couch  of 

^^Hp  that  I  had  the  ninga  of  a  dove,  that  I  might  fly  to  youl" 
^^^PmuBt  I  resign  the  sweetly-painful  task  of  soothing  you  in 
^^^Bour  of  sickness  !    And  shall  others  with  officious  zeal, 

^H  "  CuoM  the  flint  Willi,  explain  thD  asking  eyo?" 

^^Hbs  it  must  he  so — even  were  I  to  fly  to  him,  my  sensibility 
^^Hi  not  support  the  scene.  To  behold  him  stretched  on  the 
^^Bfif  disease — perhaps  of  death — would  be  agony  past  endur- 
MBk.  Let  firmer  nerves  than  Olivia's,  and  hearts  more  callous, 
■Bfsume  the  oflices  from  which  ihey  shrink  not,  'Tis  the  fate, 
the  hard  fute  of  all  endued  with  exquisite  sensibility,  to  bo 
pklsied  by  the  excess  of  their  feelings,  and  to  become  imbecile 

ta  moment  their  exertions  are  most  necessary. 
Your  too  tenderly  sympathizing 


LETTER  XCIX. 


Yumouth, 
Mr  husband  is  alive,  and  that  is  all.  Never  did  I  see,  nor  oould 
I  have  conceived,  such  a  change,  and  in  so  short  a  tim?  1  When 
1  opened  the  door,  his  eyes  turned  upon  me  with  nnmcaning 
eagerness:  he  did  not  know  me.  The  good  general  thought  my 
voice  might  have  some  eflect.  1  spoke,  but  could  obtain  no 
answer,  no  sign  of  intelligence.  In  vain  I  called  upon  him  by 
every  name  that  used  to  reach  his  heart,  1  V.nte\Bi.NiB«it'\v«a, 
and  took  one  oF  bis  burning  hands  in  mine.  \  >twaei  'iS.,  s^"-' 
mddeal/  he   started   up,    exclaiming,  "  O^'Ab.X  Cf&f»^ 
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dremdfbl  Tehemenee.  In  hit  ddiriam  he  raved  about  Olivia'a 
stabbing  herself,  and  called  upon  us  to  hold  her  arm,  looking 
wildly  towards  the  foot  of  the  bed,  as  if  the  figure  were  actually 
before  him.  Then  he  sunk  back,  as  if  quite  exhausted,  and 
gave  a  deep  sigh.  Some  of  my  tears  fell  upon  his  hand ;  he 
fek  them  before  I  perceived  that  they  had  fallen,  and  looked  M 
earnestly  in  my  face,  that  I  was  in  hopes  his  recollection  WM 
returning ;  but  he  only  said,  **  Olivia,  I  believe  tbat  you  Ion 
me  ;*'  then  sighed  more  deeply  than  before,  drew  his  hand  awsf 
from  me,  and,  as  well  as  I  could  distinguish,  said  somethiqg 
about  Leonora. 

But  wby  should  I  give  you  the  pain  of  hearing  all  these 
circumstances,  my  dear  moUier  ?  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  he 
passed  a  dreadful  night.  This  morning  the  physicians  say,  that 
if  he  passes  this  night — if  my  dear  mother,  what  a  terrible 
suspense ! 

Leonora 


LETTER  C. 

LEONORA    TO    HER    MOTHER. 

Yarmouth. 
Morning  is  at  last  come,  and  my  husband  is  still  alive :  so  there 
is  yet  hope.  When  I  said  I  thought  I  could  bear  to  survive  him^ 
how  little  I  knew  of  myself,  and  how  little,  how  very  little  I  ex- 
pected to  be  so  soon  tried  I  All  evils  are  remediable  but  one, 
that  one  which  I  dare  not  name. 

The  physicians  assure  me  that  he  is  better.  His  friend,  to 
whose  judgment  I  trust  more,  thinks  as  they  do.  I  know  not 
what  to  believe.  I  dread  to  flatter  myself  and  to  be  disappointed, 
I  will  write  again,  dearest  mother,  to-morrow. 

Your  ever  affectionate 

Leonora  L^— . 


LETTER  CII. 


htetial  efaange  tince  yesterday,  my  dear  motber.     This 
ing,  as  I  nas  leaTching  for  aome  medicine,  1  saw  on  the 

dumney-piece  a  note  Ironi  Lady  Olivia  .     It  might  have 

been  there  yesterday,  and  ever  since  my  arrival,  but  I  did  not 
■ee  it.  At  any  other  time  it  would  have  excited  my  indignation, 
liiit  my  mind  is  now  loo  much  weakened  by  sorrow.  My  fears 
(lii  my  husband's  life  absorb  all  other  feelings. 

K  cannot  express  what  I  have  suffered  since  1  wrote  lust! 
hy  do  I  not  hear  that  the  danger  is  over ! — Long  sinca 
VDuld  I  have  been  with  you,  all  that  my  soul  holds  dear,  could  I 
have  eicaped  from  these  tyrants,  these  medical  despots,  who 
detain  me  by  absolute  force,  and  watch  over  me  with  unrelenting 
ngilance.  1  have  consulted  Dr.  *",  who  aaaures  me  that  my 
fears  of  my  wound  opening,  were  I  to  lake  so  long  a  journey,  are 
too  well-founded  ;  thnt  in  the  present  feverish  aute  of  my  mind 
he  would  not  answer  for  the  consequences.  I  heed  hira  not — lifb 
I  ralue  not. — Most  joyfully  would  I  sacrilice  myself  for  the  man  I 
liive.  But  even  could  1  escape  from  my  persecutors,  too  well  I  know 
that  to  see  yml  would  be  a  vain  attempt — loo  well  I  know  that  I 
should  not  be  admitted.  Your  love,  your  fears  for  Olivia  would 
barbarously  banish  her,  and  forbid  her  your  dear,  your  dangerous 
Umoipbere.  Too  justly  would  you  urge  that  my  rashness  might 
prove  our  mutual  ruin — that  in  the  moment  of  crisis  or  of  conva- 
lescence, anxiety  for  me  might  defeat  the  kind  purpose  of  na(ut«. 
And  even  were  I  necure  of  your  recovery,  the  delay,  1  speak  not 
l^diBdanger  of  my  catching  the  disease,   would,  circunutUliM^^ 
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as  we  are,  be  death  to  our  hopes.  We  should  be  compelled  to 
part  The  winds  would  waft  you  from  me.  The  waves  would 
bear  you  to  another  region,  far— oh !  far  from  your 

Olitia. 


LETTER  cm. 

GBMBEAL  P      TO  THB  DUCHESS  OF      . 

MT  DXAK  MADAM,  Tarmouth,  Thundaj,  -% 

Ma.  L has  had  a  relapse,  and  is  now  more  alarmingly  iU 

than  I  have  yet  seen  him :  he  does  not  know  his  situation,  for 
his  delirium  has  returned.     The  physicians  give  him  over.    Dr. 

H says  that  we  must  prepare  for  the  worst. 

I  have  but  one  word  of  comfort  for  your  Grrace — that  your 
admirable  daughter's  health  has  not  yet  suffered. 

Your  Grace's  faithful  servant, 

J.R 


LETTER  CIV. 


LEONORA   TO    HER    MOTHER. 
MY   DEAREST  MOTHER,  TarmOOth. 

The  delirium  has  subsided.  A  few  minutes  ago,  as  I  was  kneel- 
ing beside  him,  offering  up  an  almost  hopeless  prayer  for  his 
recovery,  his  eyes  opened,  and  I  perceived  that  he  knew  me. 
He  closed  his  eyes  again  without  speaking,  opened  them  once 
more,  and  then  looking  at  me  fixedly,  exclaimed :  "  It  is  not  a 
dream !     You  are  Leonora ! — my  Leonora !" 

What  exquisite  pleasure  I  felt  at  the  sound  of  these  words,  at 
the  tone  in  which  they  were  pronounced !  My  husband  folded 
me  in  his  arms ;  and,  till  I  felt  his  burning  lips,  I  forgot  that  he 
was  ill. 

When  he  came  thoroughly  to  his  recollection,  and  when  the 
idea  that  his  fever  might  be  infectious  occurred  to  him,  he 
endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  me  to  leave  the  room.  But  what 
danger  can  there  be  for  me  now?  My^whole  soul,  my  whole 
frame  is  inspired  with  new  life.  If  he  recover,  your  daughter 
may  still  be  happy. 


LETTER  CV. 


r  hours  ago  my  friend  became  perfectly  sensible  of  bis 

r,  and  calling  me  to  his  bedside,  told  me  ibat  he  waa  eager 

:e  of  the  little  time  which  he  might  have  to  live.     He 

■  quite  calm  and  collected.  He  employed  me  to  vtite  bia 
lait  wishes  and  bequests ;  and  I  must  do  liim  the  justice  to 
declare,  that  the  strongest  idea  and  feeling  in  bis  mind  evidently 
was  the  desire  to  show  his  entire  coiitidence  in  his  wife,  and  li> 
give  her,  in  his  last  moments,  proofs  of  his  esteem  and  aSectian. 
When  he  had  settled  his  affairs,  he  begged  to  be  lef^  alone  for 
some  time.  Between  twelve  and  one  his  bell  rang,  and  he 
desired  to  see  Lady  Leonora  and  me.  He  spoke  to  me  with  that 
warmth  of  friendsliip  nhiab  be  has  ever  felt  from  our  childhood. 
Then  turning  to  his  wife,  hia  voice  utterly  failed,  and  he  could 
only  press  to  his  lips  tliat  hand  which  was  held  out  to  him  in 
speechless  agony. 

*' Excellent  woman!"  he  articulated  at  last;  then  collecting 
his  mind,  he  esclalmed,  "  My  beloved  Leonora,  I  will  not  die 
without  expressing  my  feelings  for  you;  1  know  yours  for  me. 
I  do  not  ask  fur  that  forgiveness  which  your  generous  heart 
granted  long  before  1  deserved  it.  Your  affection  for  me  has 
been  shown  by  actions,  at  the  hazard  of  your  life;  1  can  only 
thank  you  with  weak  words.  You  possesa  my  whole  heart,  my 
esteem,  my  admiration,  my  gratitude." 

Lady  Leonora,  at  the  word  gratitude,  made  an  effort  to  speak, 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  hec  husband's  lips.  He  added,  in  a 
more  enthusiastic  tone,  "You  have  my  undivided  love.  Believe 
in  the  truth   of  these  words — perhaps  they  are  the  last  I  may 

My  friend  sunk  back  exhausted,  and  I  carried  Lady  Leonora 
out  of  the  room. 

I  returned  half  an  hour  ago,  and  fu\m&  cvevj  'Cnw\^ifiitv&.-. 
■^^-  ^ '•  h^og  with  his  eyea  eVoted.— c^uu 
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t 

asleep.    Tliie  may  Be  a  dTonnUe  crids.    I  eannot  Mtf 
letter  longer. 

Tour  Gnoe'i  MikM  nrvnl^ 

J.& 


LETTBE  CVL 

LBOIIOEA  TO  BBB  MOTHBE. 


Ha  has  dept  seTeral  iHMffB.'^Dr.  H— ^  tlie  moat  skOftd  d  ^ 
his  pliysiciaiis,  says  tiiat  we  may  now  eipeet  his  reeovH); 
Adien.  The  good  general  wOl  add  a  fine  to  iassnre  yon  duil 
am  not  deoelTed,  nor  too  sangume. 

Yours  most  aifcetionatelyy 

LaOROEA. 


Poitieripi  Sy  GernnA 
I  haYe  some  hopes — that  is  all  I  can  venture  to  say  to  jeer 
grace. 


LETTER  CVIL 


LEONORA   TO   HER   MOTHER. 
DEAREST  MOTHER,  Tamumtk  j 

Excellent  news  for  you  to-day ! — Mr.  L  is  pronounced  out 
of  danger.  He  seems  excessively  touched  by  my  coming  herei 
and  so  grateful  for  the  little  kindness  I  have  been  able  to  show 
him  during  his  illness !  But  alas !  that  fatal  promise !  the  recol- 
lection of  it  comes  across  my  mind  like  a  spectre.     Mr.  L 

has  never  touched  upon  this  subject, — I  do  all  in  my  power  to 
divert  his  thoughts  to  indifferent  objects. 

This  morning  when  I  went  into  his  room,  I  found  him  tearing 

to  pieces  that  note  which  I  mentioned  to  you  a  few  dajrs  ago. 

He  seemed  much  agitated,  and  desired  to  see  General  B     ■  . 

They  are  now  together,  and  were  talking  so  loud  in  the  next 

room  to  me,  that  I  was  oVAiged  to  tetaxe^  lest  I  shonld  oveihear 


L this  moment  lenda  for  me.     If  I  shoii 

e  to  add  more,  this  short  letter  will  aatiflfy  yoii  tb 


ly  letter  to  say,  that  I  am  not  ao  happy  ae  I  was  when 
I  have  heard  all  the  c ire ums lances  relfltiva  to  this 
.     Mi.  L will  go  to  Russia.     I  am  as  far  from 
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beau^ful  H  sentiment  I   yet  cold  and  cnllollB  ^ 
which  knows  not  lliat  there  is  a  pang  mon 

ar  as  the  death  of  lingering  torture  exceeds,  if 
■ufTerance,   the    soft    slumber    of   expiring    nature 
U  luapenae!  compared  with  thy  racliing  agony,  evei 
■  but  the  blessed  euthanasia  of  love. 

Mnst  L ,  why  this  torturing  silence?  one  line,  oni 

■Meech  you,  from  your  own  hand;  say  but  /  Uvt  and 

[iHjr  Olivia.     HuuT  after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  have 

ad  waited,  and  hoped,  and  feared  to  hear  from  you. 

ilerable  agonizing  suspense  !     Yet  hope  clings  t 

—hope!  Bueet  treacherouB  hope  ! 
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LETTER  CIX. 


MR.  L  TO    OLIVIA. 


MY  DiAR  OLIVIA,  Tarmouth. 

This  is  the  first  line  I  have  written  since  my  illness.  I  could 
not  sooner  relieve  you  from  suspense,  for  during  most  of  thn 
time  I  have  been  delirious,  and  never  till  now  able  to  writSi 
My  physicians  have  this  morning  pronounced  me  out  of  danger; 
and  as  soon  as  my  strength  is  sufficient  to  bear  the  voyage,  I 
shall  sail,  according  to  my  promise. 

Your  prudence,  or  that  of  your  physician,  has  saved  me  much 
anxiety — perhaps  saved  my  life :  for  had  you  been  so  rash  as  to 
come  hither,  besides  my  fears  for  your  safety,  I  should  have  been 
exposed,  in  the  moment  of  my  returning  reason,  to  a  conflict  of 
passions  which  I  could  not  have  borne. 

Leonora  is  with  me ;  she  arrived  the  night  after  I  was  taken 
ill,  and  forced  her  way  to  me,  when  my  fever  was  at  the  highest, 
and  while  I  was  in  a  state  of  delirium. 

Lady  Leonora  will  stay  with  me  till  the  moment  I  sail,  which 
I  expect  to  do  in  about  ten  days.  I  cannot  say  positively,  for  I 
am  still  very  weak,  and  may  not  be  able  to  keep  my  word  to 
a  day.  Adieu.  I  hope  your  mind  will  now  be  at  ease.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  from  the  surgeon  that  your  wound  is  quite  closed. 
I  will  write  again,  and  more  fully,  when  I  am  better  able. 
Believe  me,  Olivia,  I  am  most  anxious  to  secure  your  happiness : 
allow  me  to  believe  that  this  will  be  in  the  power  of 

Yours  sincerely, 


LETTER  ex. 

OLIVIA    TO    MR.  L — 


Richmond. 

Barbarous  man !  with  what  cold  cruelty  you  plunge  a  dagget 

into  my  heart!     Leonora  is  with  you! — Leonora!     Then  I  am 

undone.     Yes,  she  will — she  has  resumed  all  her  power,  her 

rights,  her  habitual  empire  over  your  heart    Wretched  Olivia! 
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"Bat  you  tay  it  ii  your  vish  to  secUTs  my  bappinegg,  you  bid 
le  allow  you  to  believe  it  is  in  your  power.  What  phrases ! — 
'on  wfll  sail,  according  to  your  promUt. — Then  nothing  but  your 
onour  binds  you  lo  OliviB.  And  even  now,  at  this  guilty 
utant,  in  jdut  secret  aoul,  you  wleb,  you  expect  from  my 
SsDded  pride,  from  my  disgusted  delicacy,  a  renunciadon  of 
lis  promise,  a  release  from  all  the  ties  that  bind  you  to  me. 
Du  are  tight ;  ihii  is  nhat  I  ought  to  do ;  irbat  I  would  do, 

hive  had  not  lo  weakened  my  aoul,  so  prostrated  my  Bpiril, 
indered  me  ao  abject  a  creature,  tliat  /  caanut  what  /  would. 

I  must  love  on — female  pride  and  resentment  call  upon  me  in 
lin.  1  cannot  bale  you.  Even  by  ibe  feeble  tie,  which  I  see 
m  long  to  break,  I  must  hold  iBlber  than  let  you  go  for  ever, 
will  not  renounce  j'out  promise.     1  claim  it.     I  adjure  you  by 

I  which  a  man  of  honour  botda  most  sacred,  to  quit  England 
e  Dioment  your  health  will  allow  you  lo  salt.  No  ei|uivocatiiig 
ith  your   conscience ! — I  hold   you  to  your  word.     Oh,   my 

t&rest  L !  to  feel  myself  reduced  to  use  euch  language  to 

lU,  to  find  myself  clinging  lo  that  last  resource  of  ship- wrecked 
ve,  a  prrmise  I  It  is  with  unspeakable  agony  I  feel  all  this  ; 
wer  I  cannot  sink  in  misery.  Kaise  me,  if  indeed  you  wish  my 
ippiness — raise  me!  it  is  yet  in  your  power.  Tell  me,  that 
y  too  BUBceplihle  heart  has  mistaken  phantoms  for  realities— 

II  me,  that  your  last  was  not  colder  than  usual ;  yes,  I  am 
ady  to  be  deceived.  Tell  me  ihat  it  was  only  the  lotiguor  of 
sease;  assure  me  that  my  rival  forced  her  way  only  to  your 
■eaence,  that  she  has  not  won  her  easy  way  back  to  your  heart 
wNce  me  that  yuu  are  impatient  once  more  to  see  your  own 


LETTER  CXI. 


■T  DIABEST    UOTUER, 


Yurnioutli. 


ir  imagine  that  I  am  actually  imwilling  lo  say 
f  to'  lliink  that  Mr.  L^—  is  quite  well  f  yet  this  is  ibe  fact, 
kit  the  inconiutency  and  weakness  of  our  natures — of  my 


Kihe  : 
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nature,  I  should  ny.    Baft  a  ihort  tiiiMi  ago  I  ihoviglift  ihat  na* 
evil  cotdd  be  to  great  ai  hia  danger ;  sow  tiiat  danger  k  pailyli 
dread  to  bear  bim  aay  that  be  ii  peifeedy  reeorered.    Tbt 
moment  be  is  able  be  goes  to  Bnssia;  that  is  decided  ixreTocaU/. 
The  promise  has  been  claimed  and  repeated.    A  solemn  pramia 
cannot  be  broken  for  any  human  oonsidenitioii.  I  should  detpm 
bim  if  be  broke  it;*  but  can!  lore  him  for  kaepiiy  itf    ffii  . 
mind  is  at  this  instant  agitated  as  much  as  mine  is^Hnors  it 
cannot  be.    Yet  I  ought  to  be  better  able  to  part  with  him  nev  ; 
than  when  we  parted  before,  because  J  have  now  at  least  ths 
consolation  of  knowing  that  he  leaTcs  me  against  his  will— dst 
bis  heart  wiU  ndt  go^fiom  m,e.    This  time  I  cannot  be  deceina; 
Ibaye  had  ^eTiAMit  explicit  assurances  of  his  twdgewM  lofii 
And  indeed.  I  -was '  never  deceived.    All  the  iqppearances  tf 
regret  at  parting  with  me  were  genuine.   The  genaval  witnssMi 
the  consequent  atruggle  in  Mr.  L— 's  mind,  and  ■  this  fenr 
foUowed.    .  -■ 

I  will  endeavour  to  calm  and  content  myself  with  tiie  psMi* 
sion  of  bis  love,  and  with  tiie  assurance  tiiat  he  will  retom  ts 
me  as  soon  as  possible.  As  soon  as  possible  I  but  what  a  V8([ii0 
hope !  He  sails  with  the  first  fair  wind.  What  a  dreadful  ee^ 
tainty !  Perhaps  to-morrow !  Oh,  my  dearest  mother,  perhaps 
to-night ! 

Leonora 


LETTER  CXIL 

GENERAL    B  TO    THE   DUCHESS    OF   — . 

MY   DEAR  MADAM,  Turmoatll. 

To-day  Mr.  L ,  finding  himself  sufiSciently  recovered,  gave 

orders  to  all  his  suite  to  embark,  and  the  wind  being  fair,  de- 
termined to  go  on  board  immediately.  In  the  midst  of  the 
bustle  of  the  preparations  for  his  departure,  Lady  Leonora, 
exhausted  by  her  former  activity,  and  unable  to  take  any  part 
in  what  was  passing,  sat  silent,  pale,  and  motionless,  opposite  to 
n  window,  which  looked  out  u^u  ike  sea;  the  vessel  in  which 
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Kit  husband  was  to  aail  lay  in  sight,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  ihe  itreainera,  wftUhing  their  motion  in  [he  wind. 

Mr.  L naa  in  hia  Dirn  apartment  nritjng  letters.     An 

espresa  arrived ;  and  among  other  letters  for  the  English  ambas- 
sador to  Ruaaia,  there  was  a  Imge  packet  directed  to  Lady  Leonora 

L .     Ujioii  opening  ii,  the   crimson   colonr   flew  into  her 

face,  and  she  exctainied,  ''  Olivia's  letters  ! — Lady  Qliria 's 

kitera  to  Mad.  de  P .     Who  could  send  these  to  me!" 

"  I  give  you  joy  with  all  my  heart !"  cried  I ;  "no  matter  how 
tiit'y  came — they  come  in  the  most  fortunitle  moment  possible. 
I  H'ould  stake  my  Ufe  upon  it  they  will  unmask  Olivia  at  once. 
U")iere  ia  Mr,  L ?     He  must  read  them  this  moment." 

I  was  hurrying  out  of  the  room  (o  call  my  friend,  but  Lady 
Leonora  stopped  my  career,  and  checked  the  transport  of  my 
ji.y. 

"  You  do  not  think,  my  dear  general,"  said  she,  "  that  I  would 
rr>r  any  consideration  do  to  dislionourahle  an  action  as  to  read 
these  letters!" 

"  Only  let  Mr.  L read  thenz,"  interrupted  I,  '■  that  is  all 

1  ask  of  your  ladyship.  Give  them  Co  me.  For  the  soul  of  me 
I  can  see  nothing  dishonanruble  in  this.  Let  Lady  OUvi»  be 
judged  by  her  own  words.  Your  ladyship  ahsll  not  be  troubled 
with  her  trash,  but  give  the  letters  to  me,  1  beseech  you." 

"  No,  I  cannul,"  said  Lady  Leonora,  steadily.  "  It  ia  a  great 
temptation  ;  but  I  ought  not  to  yield."  She  deliberately  folded 
lllem  up  in  a  blank  cover,  directed  them  to  Lady  Olivia,  and 
sealed  them  ;  whilst  1,  half  in  admiration  and  half  in  anger, 
went  on  expostulating. 

"  Good  God '.  this  is  being  loo  generoi^s  F  But,  my  dear  Lady 
Leonora,  nhy  will  you  sacrifice  yourself?    This  is  misplaced 

delicacy !     Show  those  letters,  and  I'll  lay  my  life  Mr.  L ' 

never  goes  to  Russia." 

"  My  dear  friend."  said  ihe,  looking  up  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
"  do  not  tempt  me  beyond  my  power  to  resist.     Say  no  more." 

At  this  instant  Mr.  1. came    into  the  room  ;   and  I  am 

Habuned  to  confess  to  your  Grace,  ]  really  was  so  little  master  of 
HKMlf,  that  1  was  upon  the  point  of  seizing  Oliviii's  letters,  and 
^Hib)2  ihem  into  his  hands.     "  L ,"  said  I,  "  I 

i 
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admirable  wife  abfurdly,  jm,  I  miMt  My  it,  abturdly  tMiXat 
upon  a  point  of  honour  witih  ono  who  hat  none  1  That  pscksk 
which  she  has  before  her  ■" 

Lady  Leonora  imposed  sUenee  upon  me  by  one  of  those  koh 
which  no  man  can  resist 

*'  My  dear  Leonora,  you  are  right,"  said  Mr,  L ;  "sid 

you  are  ahnost  right,  my  dear  general :  I  know  what  that  psM 
contains ;  and  without  doing  anything  dishoiumraUe^  I  kid 
payself  absolyed  from  my  promise;  I  shall  not  go  to  BaimMfiKf 
dearest  wifbl"  He  flew  into  her  arms— and  I  left  thesk  I 
Question  whether  they  either  of  them  frit  much  jmore  thai  I 
did.     . 

For  some  minutes  I  was  oontent  with  knowing  that  tfiHi 

things  had  really  happened,  th^t  I  had  heard  Mr.  L ssjhl 

was  absolved  fVom  all  promises,  and  that  he  would  not  gal^ 
Russia ;  but  how  did  all  thb  ha]^^  so  suddenly  f — How  iUki 
know  the  contents  of  Olivia's  letters,  and  wi^Krat  doing  mf 
thing  dishonourable  f  There  are  some  people  who  eannot  li 
perfectly  happy  till  they  know  the  rationale  of  their  happiaen. 
I  am  one  of  these.    I  did  not  feel  **  a  sober  certainty  of  wsldag 

bliss/'  till  I  read  a  letter  which  Mr.  L received  by  the 

same  express  that  brought  Olivia's  letters,  and  which  he  read 
while  we  were  debating.  I  beg  your  Crrace's  pardon  if  I  am  too 
minute  in  explanation ;  but  I  do  as  I  would  be  done  by.  The 
letter  was  from  one  of  the  private  secretaries,  who  is,  I  unde^ 
stand,  a  relation  and  friend  of  Lady  Leonora  L — — .  As  the 
original  goes  this  night  to  Lady  Olivia,  I  send  your  Grace  s 
copy.  You  will  give  me  credit  for  copjdng,  and  at  such  a  tims 
as  this !     I  congratulate  your  Grace,  and 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

J.R 


LETTER  CXIII. 


£Pri>»le.I 
KAB  an,  LonJon,  8l,  JimeaVitrec 

lame  moment  you  Tpceive  this,  your  lady,  for  wliom  I 
!   highest   regard,   wi!l    receive    from   me   a  valuable 

a   packet  of  Lady  Olivin  '»  letters  to  one  of  her 

L  friends.  These  letters  were  lately  found  in  a  French 
ie,  taken  by  one  of  our  cruisers  ;  and,  as  intercepted  cerre- 
e  is  the  order  of  the  day,  these,  vilh  all  the  desjiatcheii 
1,  were  transmitted  to  our  office  to  be  examined, 
>f  making  reprisals  uf  state  secrets.  Some  letters  about 
t  and  Emperor  of  Russin  led  us  to  suppose  that  we  should 
le  political  manieuvres,  and  we  examined  farther.  T 
examination  fortunately  fell  to  reiy  lot,  aa  private  secrets 
Aftirr  looking  them  all  over,  however,  I  found  (hB.t  those  papers 
contain  only  family  secrets ;  I  obtained  permission  to  send  them 

'■I  Lady  Leonora  L ,  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  virtue  o 

:? — to  put  it  into  her  ladyship's  power  completely  to  mimask 
.  [  unworthy  rival.  These  letters  will  show  you  by  what  arts 
_\,„u  have  been  deceived.  You  will  find  yourself  ridiculed  as  a 
colli,  awheard  Englithman ;  one  who  will  kottentot  again,  wkal- 
ener  paina  may  be  taken  to  cieilixe  Aim  ;  a  matt  of  ice,  Eo  he  taken 
Bs  a  lover  from  pare  charity,  or  pure  curioiUg,  or  the  pure  beioin 
d'aimer.  Here  are  many  pure  motives,  of  which  you  will,  my 
dear  air,  take  your  choice.  You  will  farther  observe  in  one  of 
bet  letters,  that  Lady  Olivia  premeditated  the  design  of  provnil- 
iiig  with  you  to  carry  her  to  Russia,  that  she  might  show  her 
power  to  that  proudest  n/  earthly  pritdes,  the  DxicheBS  of  •  "  ", 
and   that    she    might  gratify  her  great   revenge   againit   Lady 

Sincerely  hoping,  my  dear  sir,  that  these  letters  may  open 

oir  eyei,  and  restore  you  and  my  amiable  relation  to  domestic 

i|>{iinesi,  I  make  no  apology  fur  the  liberty  I  take,  and  cannot 

Te)<;ret  tUe  inomentavy  pain  I  may  inflict.     You  are  at  liberty  to 

M  you  think  proper  of  l>iU  \eUeT. 
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I  have  it  in  command  from  my  Lord  ■  to  add,  that  if  your 
health,  or  any  other  circumstances,  should  render  this  embassy 
to  Russia  less  desirable  to  you  than  it  appeared  some  time  ago, 
other  arrangements  can  be  made,  and  another  friend  of  goTern- 
meut  is  ready  to  supply  your  place. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

To  F.  L ,  Esq.  ^c. 


LETTER  CXIV. 

FROM  LADT  LEONORA     ■  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF 

Tannoath. 
Joy,    dearest    mother !       Come    and    share    your    daughter*! 
happiness ! 

Continued  by  General  B . 


*  *  *  •  « 

Lady  Olivia,  thus  unmasked  by  her  own  hand,  has  fled  to  the 
continent,  declaring  that  she  will  never  more  return  to  England. 
There  she  is  right — England  is  not  a  country  fit  for  such  womeiL 
—But  I  will  never  waste  another  word  or  thought  upon  her. 

Mr.  L—  has  given  up  the  Russian  embassy,  and  retams 
with  Lady  Leonora  to  L—  Castle  to-morrow.  He  has  invited 
me  to  accompany  them.  Lady  Leonora  is  now  the  happiest  of 
wives,  and  your  Grace  the  happiest  of  mothers. 

I  have  the  honour  and  the  pleasure  to  be 
Your  Grace's  sincerely  attached, 

J. 


LETTER  CSV. 


Vfaelored  daugliter,  pride  and  deliglit  of  your  happy  motlier's 
"fceatt,  I  give  you  joy !  Your  temper,  fortitude,  mid  peraeverinjf 
sfiection,  have  now  their  Just  reward.  Enjoy  your  happiDeHS, 
heightened  as  it  must  be  by  the  aenae  of  aelf-approbation,  aud 
by  the  sympathy  of  all  who  know  you.  And  now  let  mo  indulge 
llie  vanity  of  a  mother  j  let  ine  exult  in  the  accomplishment  of 
uiy  prophecies,  and  let  me  he  listened  lu  with  due  humility, 
when  I  prophesy  again.  With  aa  much  cettuinty  as  I  foretold 
uhat  ii  now  present,  I  foresee,  my  child,  your  future  destiiiy, 
and  I  predict  that  you  will  preserve  while  you  live  your 
husbaud'n  fondest  afTections.  Your  prudeuce  will  prevent  you 
from  indulging  too  far  your  taste  for  retirement,  or  for  tho 
exclusive  lociety  of  your  intimate  friends.  Spend  your  winters 
in  London :  your  rank,  your  fortune,  and,  I  may  be  permitted 
lo  add,  your  character,  manners,  and  abilities,  give  you  the 
power  of  drawing  roundyou  persons  of  the  best  information  aud 
of  the  highest  talents.  Your  husband  will  find,  in  such  society, 
every  thing  that  can  attach  him  to  his  home;  and  in  you,  hia 
most  rational  friend  and  bis  mo.st  charming  companion,  who  will 
excite  liini  to  every  generouE  and  nobte  exertion. 

For  the  good  and  wise,  there  is  in  love,  a  power  unknown  lo 
the  ignorant  and  the  vicious,  a  power  of  communicating  fresh 
energy  to  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  of  exalting  them  to  the 
highest  slate  of  perfection.  The  friendship  which  in  later  life 
succeeds  lo  such  love  is  perhaps  the  greatest,  and  certainly  the 
most  permuncnt  blessing  of  life. 

An  admirable  German  writer — you  see,  my  dear,  that  I  have 
no  prejudices  against  good  German  writers — an  admirable 
German  writer  says,  that  "  Love  is  like  the  morning  shadows, 
which  diminish  as  the  day  advances ;  but  friendsliip  is  like  the 
shadows  of  (he  evening,  whicii  increase  even  till  tlie  setting  at 


LETTER 

FROM 

A  GENTLEMAN  TO  HIS  FRIEND, 

UPON  THB 

BIRTH  OF  A  DAUGHTER: 

WITH    THE    ANSWER. 
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A  GENTLEMAN  TO  HIS  FRIEND, 


ULATE   j'oii,   my  dear   sir,   upon  ihe   bii-tli  of  your 

taliler ;  and  I  wiali  ihat  some  of  the  fuiriea  of  ancient  times 

It  hand  to  endow  the  damsel  with  heallb,  wealtli,  wit,  and 

I.    Wit  7 1  should  make  a  long  pause  before  I  accepted 

ka  gift  for  a  daughter — )-ou  vrcutd  make  noui^. 

M  I  know  it  to  be  your  opinion  that  it  is  in  l)ie  power  of  edu- 

■e  certainly  than  it  nas  ever  believed  tu  be  in  tba 

a-  of  fairies,  to  beBlow  hU  mental  gifts  j  and  as  I  have  heard 

■'■ay  that  education  should  begin  as  early  ea  possible,  I  am 

X  to  offer  you  my  seiitiaients,  lest  my  advice  should  coma 

r  general  ideas  of  the  habits  and  virtues  essential  to  tlie 
perfection  of  the  female  cliaracter  nearly  agree  with  mine ;  but 
we  differ  materially  as  to  the  cultivation  which  it  is  necessory  or 
expedient  to  bestow  upon  the  undeistandings  of  women.  Yon 
are  a  champion  for  the  rights  of  woman,  and  insist  upon  tbe 
equality  of  tlie  sexei ;  but  sinca  the  days  of  cliivali'y  are  post, 
and  since  modern  gallantry  permits  men  to  speak,  at  least  to  one 
another,  in  less  sublime  language  of  the  fair;  I  may  confess  to 
you  that  I  see  neither  from  experience  nor  analogy  much  reason 
to  believe  that,  in  the  human  species  o,\otte,fti«emt\\Q  ■«.»*«(.<». 
inferiority  in  the  female: — curlo\ia  !W\4  niiroxal^e  t-tM^i-Mtt 
tiereta»jf  b^  buttaauy  such  ba,Ye  n.a\. f AVca 'n\'0ca^'^«''3 


■iion.  I  cnnnat  tity  tliat  I  have  been  tnucli  enraptured,  e\(tia  on 
It  (irat  view  or  on  a  closer  inspeotbn,  with  female  prodigiea.  Ftn- 
dig] ei  are  scarcely  lesj  affensiTe  to  my  taat«  tban  monsten: 
hunmnrty  makes  us  refrain  from  expressing  diaguit  at  ths 
awkward  Ehune  of  the  one,  whilst  the  intemperate  vanity  of  the 
other  justly  provokes  ridicule  and  indignation.  I  have  aluaji 
observad  in  the  understandings  of  women  who  have  heea  tea 
much  cultivated,  some  disproportion  hetween  the  different 
Ikcultiea  of  their  minds.  One  power  of  the  mind  undoubtedly 
may  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  \  as  we  see  that  one 
muscle  or  limb  may  acquire  excessive  strength,  and  an  unnatuisl 
riie,  at  the  expense  of  the  health  of  the  whole  body :  I  cannM 
think  this  desirable,  either  for  the  individual  or  for  society. — The 
unfortunate  people  in  certain  mountains  of  Switzerland  are,  sane 
of  thein,  proud  of  the  excrescence  by  which  tliey  are  defornied.  i 
have  seen  women  vain  of  exhibiting  mental  deformities,  which  U 
me  appeared  no  leas  disgusting.  In  the  course  of  my  life  il  hu 
never  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  B  female  whose  mindi 
in  strength,  just  proportion,  and  activi^,  I  could  compare  U  thil 
of  a  sensible  man. 

Allowing,  however,  that  women  are  equal  to  our  sex  in  nitD- 
ral  abUides;  from  their  situation  in  society,  from  their  domntie 
duties,  their  taste  for  dissipation,  their  love  of  romance,  poctifi 
and  all  tbe  lighter  parts  of  literature,  their  time  must  be  sofbSy 
occupied,  that  they  could  never  have  leisure  for,  even  suppMiai; 
that  they  were  capable  of,  that  severe  application  to  which  our 
■ex  submit. — Between  persons  of  equal  genius  and  equal  io- 
dufitry,  time  becomes  the  only  measure  of  their  acquireiDenti, 

Now  calculate  the  time  which  is  wasted  by  the  fait  sex,  and 

tell  me  how  much  the  start  of  us  they  ought  to  have  in  the 
beginning  of  the  race,  if  they  are  to  roach  the  goal  before  ust— 
It  is  not  possible  that  women  should  ever  be  our  equals  in  knoO' 
ledge,  unless  you  assert  that  they  are  far  our  superiors  in  natural 
capacity. — Not  only  time  but,  opportunity  must  he  wanting  l» 
complete  female  studies : — we  mix  vith  the  world  without 
restraint,  we  converse  freely  with  all  classes  of  people,  with  mcu 
of  wit,  ot  science,  of  learning,  -with  the  artist,  the  mechanic,  Ih" 
Jabouret;  every  scene  otWteVao^u  \a  o«x  Vm™-,  *i«-)  «xual- 
tace  that  foreign  or  domestic  itvgeivml^  oaa '« 
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Lierary  Btudics,  is  ours  olmoal  escluaivelj.  From  academies, 
(uUegea,  public  libraries,  plivate  sasaciatians  of  liteiary  men, 
ttuineii  ate  excluded,  if  not  by  law,  at  least  by  custom,  which 

tHnnot  eaaiiy  be  conquered. Whenever  women   appear,  even 

when  we  seem  to  admit  Ihem  aa  our  equals  in  underalan dins', 
every  thing  assumes  a  difTereiit  form ;  our  politeness,  delicacy, 
liabita  iDwnrda  the  sex,  forbid  us  ta  argue  or  to  converaii  with 
tlipm  OS  we  do  with  one  another ; — ne  aee  things  as  they  are ; 
but  women  muat  always  see  things  through  a  veil,  or  cease  to  be 
women. — With  these  insuperable  difficulties  in  their  education 
and  in  their  passage  through  life,  it  seems  impossible  that  their 
lainds  should  ever  acquire  (hat  vigour  and  efficiency,  which  accu~ 
rale  knowledge  and  various  experience  of  life  and  manners  can 
bertow. 

Much  attention  hoa  lately  been  paid  to  the  education  of  tbe 
female  sex ;  and  you  will  aay  that  we  have  been  amply  repaid 
for  our  care, — that  ladies  have  lately  exhibited  auch  hrilliant 
proofs  of  genius,  as  must  dazzle  and  confound  their  critics.  I  do 
not  ask  for  proofs  of  genius,  I  ask  for  solid  proofs  of  utility.  la 
which  of  the  useful  arts,  in  which  of  the  exact  sciences,  have  wa 
been  asaisted  by  female  sagacity  or  penetration  t — 1  shoidd  he 
glad  to  see  a  list  of  discoveriea,  of  inventions,  of  ohservaiions, 
evincing  parent  research,  of  truths  established  upon  actual  exp^ 
riment,  or  deduced  by  just  reasoning  from  previous  principles  :^ 
if  these,  or  any  of  these,  can  be  presented  by  a  female  champion 
for  her  sex,  I  shall  be  the  lirst  to  clear  tbe  way  for  her  to  the 
temple  of  Fame. 

I  mnat  not  apeak  of  my  contentporaries,  else  candour  might 
□hlige  me  to  allow  that  there  are  aome  few  instances  of  great 
talents  applied  to  useful  ptirposea  ; — hut,  except  these,  what 
have  been  the  literary  productioni  of  women !  In  poetry,  plays, 
and  romances,  in  the  art  of  imposing  upon  tbe  understanding  by 
means  of  the  imagination,  they  have  excelled ; — but  to  useful 
literalure  they  have  scarcely  turned  their  thoughts.  I  haVB 
never  heard  of  any  female  pro&cicnta  in  science — few  have  pre- 
tended to  science  till  within  these  few  years. 

You  will  IbU  me,  that  in  the  most  difficult  and  most  esteiiaiva 
Mieiice   of  poJili  s  women  have  aucceeiei-, — ^qw«&  caa** 
tan«  o/'Nunc  iifuslrious  ijueens.     I  aift  moVLafti  ^» 'i»»^i 
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the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  "  queena  who  reigned  well  wem 
governed  by  men,  and  kings  who  reigned  HI  were  govemed  by 

The  isolated  examples  af  a  few  heroines  eonnat  convince  me 
Ihat  it  is  safe  or  expedient  to  tnial  the  sex  with  poner  : — their 
pover  over  themaelveB  lias  legularly  been  found  to  diminuh,  in 
proportion  as  their  power  over  others  haa  been  increased.  I 
■honld  not  refer  you  to  the  ecnndslails  chroniclee  of  modem 
times,  to  volumes  of  private  anecdotes,  or  to  the  abominable 
secret  historie*  of  coiicta,  where  female  influence  and  female 
depravity  ara  aynonymoua  terms;  but  I  appeal  to  the  open 
equitable  page  of  hialory,  to  a  body  of  evidence  collected  from 
the  testimony  of  ages,  for  exp«riment9  tried  upon  the  grnndeil 
acale  of  which  nature  admita,  registered  by  various  hands,  without 
the  poEsibility  of  collusion,  and  without  a  view  to  any  particuUl 
eyalem :— from  these  you  must  he  convinced,  that  similar  conw- 
quences  have  uniformly  resulted  from  the  same  causes,  in  natiotii 
the  most  unlike,  and  at  periods  the  most  distant.  Trace  &e 
history  of  female  nature,  from  the  court  of  Augustus  to  thecmnl 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  tel!  me  whether  you  can  hentala 
to  acknowledge  that  the  influence,  the  liberty,  and  the  paaer  of 
women  have  been  constant  concomitants  of  Ihe  moral  and 
political  decline  of  empires; — I  say  the  concomitants:  where 
events  are  thus  invariably  connected,  I  might  be  justilied  in 
saying  that  they  were  eausei — you  would  call  them  efftelt;  but 
we  need  not  dispute  about  the  momentary  precedence  of  evil), 
which  are  found  to  be  inseparable  companions  ; — they  may  te 
altematety  cause  and  elTect, — the  reality  of  the  connexion  ie 
ettablished;  it  may  he  dilflcult  to  ascertain  precisely  its  natnre. 
You  will  assert,  that  the  fatal  consequences  which  have  resulted 
from  our  trusting  the  sex  with  liberty  and  power,  have  beee 
originally  occauoned  hy  the  subjection  and  ignorance  in  wbiotl 
they  had  previously  been  held,  ond  of  our  subsequent  folly  «i4 
imprudence,  in  thTOvAng  the  reint  qfdominioB  hilo  kaadt  uirjrf- 
partd  and  uatdueaUd  to  guide  them.  I  am  at  a  loss  ti 
any  system  of  education  that  -con  properly  prepare  i 
the  exercise  of  power.  Culdvate  their  underslaiidinEB,  "ol  ._ 
ibe  visual  orb  with  ca-pWaay  ani  tvw"  'Sl\'^MI^  can  «I|]|  g 
~'       "     iiive   glance  talte  m  "         '  "    ""^ 


I  -litj- ;"  (till  you  have  no  security  that  their  reason  will  govern 

ir  (^o^duct.     Tlie  moral  character  seems,  even  amongst  men 

iiilierior  atrengtU  of  mind,  la  liave  no  cerluin  dependence 

>[L  the  reasoning  feculty; — habit,  prejndice,   tasle,  exomple, 

^  (tie  diiTerent  strength   of  various  passions,  form  the  moral 

meter.     We  are  impelled  to  actioQ,  frequently  contrary  to 

belief  of  our  sober  reason ;  and  we  pursue  what  we  cmild,  in 

hour  of  dellberBdon,  demonstrate  to  be  inmnaiitenl  with 

:f  tjreaiest  poasihle  thare  of  happiness,  which  it  is  the  object  of 

L-very  rations!  crenture  to  secure.     We  frequently  "  think  with 

aae  species  of  enthusiasm,  4uid  act  with  another:"  and  can  we 

expect  from  women  more  consistency  of  conduct,  if  thej  are 

allowed  the  same  liberty! No  one  can  feel,  more  strongly 

than  you  do,  the  necessity  and  the  value  of  female  integrity ;  uo 
ODe  can  more  clearly  perceive  how  much  in  society  depends  upon 
the  honour  of  women  ;  and  how  much  it  is  the  interest  of  every 
individua],  as  well  as  of  every  state,  to  guard  their  virtue,  and  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  purity  of  their  manners.  Allow  me,  then, 
lo  warn  you  of  the  danger  of  talking  in  loud  strains  to  the  sex, 
of  the  noble  contempt  of  prejudice.  You  would  look  with  horror 
at  one  who  sliouid  go  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  building  j 
beware  then  how  you  venture  to  tear  away  the  ivy  which  clings 
to  the  walla,  and  braces  the  loose  stones  together. 

I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  indulge  in  the  fashionable  ridi- 
cule of  prejudice.  There  is  a  sentimental,  metaphysical  argu- 
ment, which,  independently  of  all  othera,  has  lately  been  used, 
to  prevail  upon  us  to  relinquish  that  lupeHority  which  strength 
at  body  in  savage,  and  strength  of  mind  in  civilized  nulions, 
secure  to  man.  We  ere  told,  that  as  women  are  reasonable 
creatures,  they  should  be  governed  only  by  refison  ;  and  that  we 
ditfftace  ourselves,  and  enslave  them,  when  we  instil  even  the 
most  useful  truths  as  prejudices. — Morality  should,  we  are  told, 
be  founded  upon  demonstration,  not  upon  sentiment;  and  we 
should  not  require  human  beings  to  submit  to  any  laws  or  cos- 
toms,  without  convincing  their  und'erstandings  of  the  universal 
utility  of  these  political  convendons.  When  are  we  to  expect 
tbtl  conviction?  We  cannot  expect  it  Irom  childhood,  scarcely 
from  youth;  Itil  from  the  maturity  otlW  vniieiW.OTLi\n^-«ts»i 
M^Aatwenay  expect  it  with  ceclaiikl^. — \nioi  VoBX-mw*" 
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it  then  b«  Id  luf  When  the  liabita  are  fixed,  when  the  cliBracteT 
it  decideil,  when  the  manners  are  formed,  what  can  be  done  bj 
the  bare  cunviclloii  of  the  understanding  T  What  could  we  ei- 
pect  fram  Ihat  woidbd,  whose  moral  educatioa  was  to  begin,  at  tbo 
moment  when  she  was  called  upon  to  act;  and  who,  without 
having  imhibed  in  her  early  years  any  of  the  Kolutary  prejudiceij 
of  her  wx,  or  without  having  been  educated  in  the  amiable  ic- 
quietcence  to  well  established  maxims  of  female  prudence,  should 
boldly  venture  to  conduct  herself  by  the  immediate  coDricdon  of 
ber  undentandtng?  1  care  not  for  the  names  or  titles  of  m; 
guides ;  all  that  I  shall  inquire  ia,  which  is  beat  acquainted  with 
the  load.  Provided  women  be  conducted  quietly  to  their  good, 
it  is  scarcely  worth  their  while  to  dispute  about  the  pompam 
metaphysical  names,  oiprecedenoy  of  their  motives,  Whyshouli! 
they  deem  it  di^raceful  to  he  induced  to  pursue  their  intereitbj 
what  some  philosophers  are  pleased  to  coll  weak  motives?  Isil 
not  much  less  disgraceful  to  be  peaceably  governed  by  weak  tea- 
tons,  than  to  be  incapable  of  being  restrained  by  the  strongest! 
The  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  the  boasted  free-will  of  rational 
agents,  are  high-sounding  words,  likely  to  impose  upon  tb« 
Tanity  of  the  fur  sex,  aa  well  as  upon  the  pride  of  ours ;  hut  if 
ve  mialyze  the  ideas  annexed,  to  these  terms,  to  what  shall  wd 
'reduce  them?  Reason  in  its  highest  perfection  seems  just  to 
the  certainty  of  instinct ;  and  truth  impressed  npoa 
the  mind  in  early  youth  by  the  united  voice  of  affection  a 
authority,  give>  all  the  real  advantages  of  the  most  investigatiq 
spirit  of  philosophy.  If  the  result  of  the  thought,  experioi 
and  BufFerings  of  one  race  of  beings  is,  (when  inculcated  a 
the  belief  of  the  next,)  to  be  sLigmatized  as  prejudice,  there  is-fl 
end  to  all  the  benelits  of  history  and  of  education.  Tlie  n 
intercourse  of  individuals  and  of  nadons  must  be  only  for  I 
traffic  or  amusement  of  the  day.  Every  age  must  repeat  I 
■ame  experiments;  every  man  and  every  nation  must  make  Q 
same  mistakes,  and  suffer  the  same  miseries,  whilst  the  ci 
and  happiness  of  the  world,  if  not  retrograde  in 
tor  ever  be  stationary. 

Let  us  not  then  despise,  or  teach  the  other  s< 
traditional  maxims  ai  excellence,  ot  i.V(n«  nmX.'s  igre^oaet 
iriu'ch  may  be  termed.  piej\i4ioM,\na  ^\i^iK 


their  moral  inatiDct.  1  can  see  neither  tyranny  nn  our  part,  nor 
slavery  on  Iheira,  in  this  syatein  of  education.  This  aentinieiital 
or  metapliysica)  appeal  to  our  cundour  and  generosity  hm  then 
no  real  force :  and  every  other  argument  for  the  liUrary  and 
phUogophical  education  of  women,  and  for  the  exti'aordinary 
citltix'alion  of  their  underatandinga,  I  have  examined. 

You  probably  imagine  that,  by  the  superior  ingenuity  and 
(.in-  you  may  bestow  on  your  daughter's  education,  you  shall 
make  her  an  SKception  to  general  maxims;  you  shall  give  her 
all  the  bl^raings  of  a  literary  cultivation,  aiid  at  the  some  time 
preserve  her  from  all  the  follies,  and  faults,  and  evils,  nrhicli  hare 
been  found  to  attend  the  character  of  a  literary  lady. 

Systemi  produce  projects ;  and  a.s  projects  in  education  are  of 
all  others  the  most  hazardous,  they  should  not  be  followed  till 
after  the  most  mature  deliberation.  Though  it  may  he  natural, 
i*  it  wise  for  any  man  to  expect  extraordinary  success,  from  Ms 
effi>rts  or  hia  precautions,  beyond  what  has  ever  been  the  share 
of  those  who  have  hod  motives  as  strong  for  care  and  for  exer- 
tion, and  some  of  whom  were  possibly  his  equals  in  ubjitty?  Is 
it  not  incumbent  upon  you,  as  a  parent  and  aa  a  philosopher,  to 
csJculale  accurately  whet  you  have  to  fear,  aa  well  at  what  you 
have  to  hope  7  You  can  at  present,  with  a  sober  degree  oi 
interest,  bear  to  hear  me  enumerate  the  evila,  and  ridicule  the 
foiblei,  incident  to  literary  ladies ;  but  if  your  daughter  were  - 
actually  in  this  class,  you  would  not  think  it  friendly  if  I  were  to 
attack  them.  In  this  favourable  moment,  then,  I  beg  you  to 
liear  me  with  temper;  and  as  I  touch  upon  every  danger  itnd 
every  fault,  consider  cautiously  whether  you  have  a  certain  pie- 
rentive  or  a  specific  remedy  in  store  for  each  of  ihem. 

Women  of  literature  are  much  more  numerous  of  late  than 
ihey  were  a  few  years  ago.  They  make  a  clasa  in  society,  they 
fill  the  public  eye,  and  have  acquired  a  degree  of  consequence 
and  an  appropriate  character.  The  esteem  of  private  frieDds, 
and  the  admiration  of  the  public  for  their  talents,  are  circum- 
Btances  highly  flattering  to  their  vanity  ;  and  as  such  I  will 
bIIow  tbem  to  be  substantial  pleasures.  I  am  also  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  a  taste  for  literature  &dda  tau«,V\  \n  ^^^lcVw^v 
and  that  women  tnay  ^wj  to  a  ttT^ainv  in^tft'SNA 
I  men.  But  wiA  UtetaT^  -Uttvoeti.  W.*  «*■« 
W^vm  a  Oentlttnan,  ^c.  '  ^ 
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liappineu  teeina  at  beat  but  a  subordinate  conaideratinn 
not  by  ihe  treasures  they  poxseas,  but  by  tboae  wbicb  the;  hi 
ui  opportunity  of  displaying,  that  tliey  SElimate  llieir  w 
To  obtain  public  apptauae,  they  are  betrayed  too  o^en  tnlri 
mUerable  ostentation  of  their  learning.  Coxe  tells  tu 
Ruadan  ladies  split  their  pearia,  in  order  to  a 
greaU^r  display  of  liiiery. 

The  pleasure  of  being  admired  for  nit  or  erudition.  1 

aiolly  measure  in  a  female  mind ;  but  ai  

till  OS  you  can  imagine  it  to  be,  there  are  evtU  attendant  upon  I 
it,  which,  in  the  estimation  of  n  prudent  father,  may  orei- 
buloDce  t)ie  good.  Tbe  intoxicating  effect  of  irit  upon  the  braih 
haa  been  well  remarked,  by  a  poet,  who  waa  a  friend  to  the  fair 
sex :  and  too  many  ridiculous,  and  too  many  disgusting  et 
aniples  confirm  the  truth  of  tbe  observation.  The  dfferentn 
that  ia  paid  to  genius,  aometimea  makes  the  fair  aex  forget  ihsi 
genius  will  be  respected  only  when  united  with  discretion.  Tbn» 
who  have  acquired  fame,  fancy  that  they  can  aObrd  lo  siiorifico 
reputation.  I  will  suppose,  liowever,  that  their  heads  shall  be 
■Irong  enough  to  bear  inebriating  admiration,  and  that  tlieil 
conduct  shall  be  essentially  trreproacbable;  yet  they  irill  shux 
in  their  manuera  and  conversation  that  contempt  of  inferim 
minds,  and  that  neglect  of  common  forms  and  customs,  which 
will  provoke  the  indignadoa  of  fools,  and  which  cannot  efcopc 
the  censure  of  the  wise.  Even  whilst  we  ace  secure  of  tlieii 
innocence,  we  dislike  that  daring  spirit  in  the  female  $ex,  whicii 
delights  to  oppose  the  common  opioions  of  society,  aud  from 
apparent  trifles  we  draw  unfavourable  omens,  which  experitvct  _ 
too  often  conlirms.  You  will  asV  me  why  I  should  suppose  A 
wits  are  more  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  admira^on  than  beaulT 
who  liBve  usually  a  larger  share  of  it,  and  who  are 
exempt  from  vanity?  Those  who  are  vain  of  trilling  ai 
ments,  of  rank,  of  riches,  or  of  beauty,  depend  upon  the  « 
for  their  immediate  gratification.  They  are  sensible  of  A 
dependence;  they  listen  with  deference  to  tlie  mnsinM^  ij 
attend  with  anxiety  lo  the  opinions  of  those,  Ctom  whom  u 
expect  tiieir  reward  and  their  daily  amuacmenti.  fti  i 
«iibjeclion  conatsts  iWir  taHsX-j  \  -mV 
dependent  for  amti»enj.en\.TiDi  tot  »e\l-a.-5^wJQ«uwa 


niid  public  plncei,  are  Bptio  cansiiler  ibis  subjection  ushumilintiiig, 
if  nut  insupporlalle :  perceiving  tiieir  own  aupei'ioritj',  they 
JespUe,  and  even  set  at  defiance,  ttat  opinions  of  their  acquaiut- 
uice  of  inferior  sbilitiei :  contempt,  where  it  cannot  be  openly 
ictorted,  produces  aversion,  not  tlie  less  to  be  dreuded  beciiu»e 
cun^trained  to  sileoce:  envy,  considered  as  the  involuntary 
tribute  extorted  by  merit,  ia  flaltsring  to  pride :  and  I  know  that 
many  Women  delight  to  excite  eavy,  even  whilst  ihey  afffect  t(i 
ri:ur  its  consequences :  but  they,  wlio  imprudently  prDVoke  it,  are 
I  !f  aware  of  the  torments  they  prepare  for  tbemie Ives. — "  Cover 

>ir  face  well  before  you  disturb  the  horuet's  nest,"  was  a  maxim 

tlm  experienced  Catherine  de  Medici. 

.Men  of  liieratare,  if  we  may  trust  to  tlie  bitter  expreisions  of 
jiigiiiih  ill  tbeir  writings,  and  iii  tbeir  private  letters,  feel  acutely 
A[  (Ije  atiiigs  of  eovy.  Women,  who  have  more  susceptibility 
(if  temper,  and  less  strength  of  mind,  and  who,  from  the  delicate 
nature  of  tbeir  reputation,  ure  more  exposed  to  attack,  are  also 
less  able  to  endure  it.  Malignant  critics,  when  they  cannot 
attack  an  author's  peace  in  his  writings,  frequently  scrutinize 
bis  private  life;  and  every  personal  anecdote  is  published  with- 
out regard  to  truth  or  propriety.  How  will  (he  delicacy  of  the 
female  character  endure  ttua  treatment?  How  will  her  frienda 
bear  to  see  her  pursued  even  in  domestic  retirement,  if  slie 
should  be  wise  enough  to  make  that  retirement  her  choice  !  How 
will  they  like  to  see  premature  memoirs,  and  spuiious  collections 
of  familiar  letters,  published  by  needy  booksellers,  at  designing 
enemies  *  Yet  to  all  these  things,  men  of  lettera  are  subject; 
and  nicb  must  literary  ladies  expect,  if  they  attain  to  any 
degree  of  eminence. — Judging,  then,  from  the  exiierienoe  of 
our  sex,  I  may  pronounce  envy  to  be  one  of  the  evils  which 
vomen  of  uncommon  genius  have  to  dread.  "  Censure,"  says  a 
celebrated  writer,  "ia  a  tax  which  every  man  must  pay  to  the 
public,  wlio  seeks  to  he  cminenL"  Women  must  expect  to  pay 
it  doubly. 

Vour  daughter,  perhaps,  shall  be  above  scandal.  She  shall 
despise  the  idle  uhisper,  and  the  common  tattle  of  her  sex;  her 
soul  shall  be  raised  above  the  ignoTatil  and  tW  (n^v\tjnai\  ^« 
„«UiU  Jiars  s  relish  for  higher  coiiT«tBa'"  '  -     ^ 

1^  w^ere  is  she  to  find,  m  Vif«  ia  i^ 
F  (2 


I 
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society T  You  make  her  incapable  of  friendship  nith  herd 
aex.  Wliere  ts  she  to  look  foe  friends,  for  companions,  ■ 
eqiiali!  AmongaC  men?  Amongst  what  claEis  of  a 
amongit  men  of  business,  or  men  of  gallantry,  but  am 
of  liternlure. 

Learned  men  have  usually  chosen  for  their  wives,  o 
companiona,  women   who  were   rather   below  than   shove  J 
Mandard  of  mediocrity  :  this  seems  to  me  natural  a 
Such  men,  probably,  feel  Ibeir  own  incapacity  for  the  & 
bnunesa  of  life,   their  ignorance  of  the  world,   iheir  stora 
habits,  and  ne|;Iect  of  domestic  affairs.     They  do  not  want  wf 
who  have  precisely  their  own  defects ;  they  rather  desire  to  fl 
such   BB   shall,    by   tlie   opposite    habits   and    virtues,   i 
their  deflcienciea.     1  do  not  see  why  two  books  should  I 
any  more  than   two   estates.     Some  few  exceptions  might! 
quoted  against  Stewatt's  obseirations.     I  have  just  s 
the   ar^cle  "A  Literary   Wife,"  in   D'lsraeti's   CurioritieiTI 
Literature,  an  account  of  Froncis  phidelphus,  a  great  scholar  h 
ths  fifteenth  century,  who  vas  bo  desiroiu  of  acquiring  thi 
Greek  language  in  perfection,  that  he  travelled  to  CoDstand- 
nople  in  search  of  a  Grecian  tn'ife:  the  lady  proved   a  scoli 
But  to  do  justice  to  the  name  of  Theodora,"  as  this  author  adds, 
she  has  been  honourably  mentioned  in  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences."     I  hope  this  proved  an   adequate  compensation  to 
her  husband  for  his  domestic  broils- 
Happy   Mad.  Dacierl  you  found  a  husband  suited  to  youi 
slel     You  and  Mons.  Dacier,   if  D'Alembert  tells  the  stoiy 
rightly,  once  cooked  a  dish  in  concert,  hy  a  receipt  which  yon 
ind  in  Apicius,  and  you  both  sat  down  and  ate  of  your  learned 
gout  till  you  were  both  like  to  die. 

Were  I  sure,  my  dear  friend,  that  every  literary  lady  would 
be  equally  fortunate  in  finding  in  a  husband  a  man  who  would 
■ympathize  in  her  tastes,  I  should  diminish  my  funnidablc 
catalogue  of  evils.  But,  alas  !  M.  Dacier  is  no  more ;  "  and  n 
shall  never  live  to  sea  his  fellow."  Literary  Indies  will,  I  m 
afraid,  be  losers  in  love,  as  well  as  in  friendship,  by  the  « 
TioTity, — Cupid  19  a,  timid,  playful  child,  and  is  frightened  ■ 
(Aelielmet  of  Minerva.  \l  Vaa  Wen  o\«CT'nA,*wrt.iH 
He  not  spt   to  Bdmiie   a  ^tQligioMia  i^uaVcA^  « 


masculine  acquiremenU  in  the  fair  sex ; — ire  ugually  aonaider  a 
certain  degree  of  weakness,  Ijoch  of  mind  and  body,  as  friendly 
to  female  grace.  I  am  not  absolutely  of  thie  opinion  ;  yet  I  do 
not  see  the  advantage  of  supeoiatural  force,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  to  female  excellence.  Hercules-Spinater  found  hb  strength 
nther  an  incumbraiice  than  an  advantage. 

Superiority  of  mind  mnaC  be  united  with  great  temper  and 
generosity,  to  be  tolerated  by  those  who  are  forced  to  submit  to 
itt  influence.  1  have  seen  witty  and  learned  ladles,  who  did 
not  aeem  lo  think  It  at  all  incumben  t  upon  them  (o  sacrifice  any 
lliing  to  the  sense  of  propriety.  On  the  contrary,  they  seemed 
b  take  both  pride  and  pleasure  in  stoning  the  utmost  stretch  of 
their  strength,  regardless  of  the  coasequences,  panting  only  for 
Tictory,  Upon  such  occasions,  when  the  adversary  has  been  a 
hasband  or  a  father,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  felt  sensB- 
■ions  which  few  ladies  can  easily  believe  they  excite.  Aits  and 
graces  I  can  bear  as  well  a«  another  ;  but  airs  without  graces  no 
man  thinks  himself  bound  to  bear,  and  learned  airs  least  of  all. 
Ladies  of  high  rank  In  the  court  of  Parnassus  ore  apt,  sotnetimeg, 
to  claim  precedency  out  of  their  own  dominions,  which  creates 
much  confusion,  and  generally  ends  in  their  being  affronted. 
That  knowledge  of  the  world  which  keeps  people  in  (heir  proper 
places  they  will  never  learn  from  the  Muses. 

Moliere  has  pointed  out,  with  a!)  the  force  of  comic  ridicule, 
in  the  Femmes  Savantes,  that  a  lady,  who  aspires  to  the  sublime 
delights  of  philosophy  and  poetry,  must  forego  the  simple 
pleasures,  and  will  despise  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  I  should 
not  expect  that  my  house  affairs  would  be  with  haste  despatched 
by  a  Desdemona,  weeping  over  some  unvarnished  tale,  or 
petrified  with  some  history  of  horrors,  at  the  very  time  when  she 
should  be  ordering  dinner,  or  paying  the  butcher's  bill. — I 
should  have  the  less  hope  of  rousing  her  attention  to  my 
culinary  concerns  and  domestic  grievances,  because  I  should 
probably  incur  her  contempt  for  hinting  at  these  sublunary 
matlers,  and  her  indignation  for  supposing  that  she  ought  to  ba 
employed  in  such  degrading  occupations.  I  have  heard,  that  if 
these  sublime  geniuses  are  awakened  from  their  revetiei  b-j  \.Vi». 
appuke  of  external  circimi stances,  1.bey  s^Tt,  b.i\.&  e'^'^\Vi^^'^, 
'  n  and  amazemvnt  of  calaleplic  '^b<iXeTV\&. 
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Sir  Charles  Harrington,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
addressed  a  copy  of  verses  to  his  wife,  "  On  Women's  Vertues;" 
— these  he  divides  into  "  the  private,  dvUl,  and  heroyke ;"  the 
private  belong  to  the  country  housewife,  whom  it  coucerneth 
chiefly — 

"  The  fruit,  malt,  hops,  to  tend,  to  dry,  to  utter. 

To  heat,  strip,  spin  the  wool,  the  hemp,  the  flax, 
Breed  poultry,  gather  honey,  try  the  wax. 

And  more  than  all,  to  have  good  cheese  and  butU^. 

Then  next  a  step,  hut  yet  a  large  step  higher, 
Came  civill  vertue  fitter  for  the  citty, 

With  modest  looks,  good  clothes,  and  answers  witty. 

These  baser  things  not  done,  but  guided  by  her/* 

As  for  heroyke  vertue,  and  heroyke  dames,  honest  Sir  Charitf 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Allowing,  however,  that  you  could  combine  all  these  virtues 
— that  you  could  form  a  perfect  whole,  a  female  wonder  from 
every  creature's  best— dangers  still  threaten  you.  How  will 
you  preserve  your  daughter  from  that  desire  of  universal  admi- 
ration, which  w\Jl  ruin  all  your  work?  How  will  you,  along 
with  all  the  pride  of  knowledge,  give  her  that  "retiring 
modesty,"  which  is  supposed  to  have  more  charms  for  our  sex 
than  the  fullest  display  of  wit  and  beauty  ? 

The /air  Paiica  of  Thoulouse  was  so  called  because  she  was  so 
fair  that  no  one  could  live  either  with  or  without  beholding  her: 
— whenever  she  came  forth  from  her  own  mansion,  which, 
liistory  observes,  she  did  very  seldom,  such  impetuous  crowds 
rushed  to  obtain  a  sight  of  her,  that  limbs  were  broken  and  lives 
were  lost  wherever  she  appeared.  She  ventured  abroad  less 
frequently — the  evil  increased — till  at  length  the  magistrates  of 
the  city  issued  an  edict  commapding  the  fair  Pauca,  under  the 
pain  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  to  appear  in  broad  daylight  for 
one  hour,  every  week,  in  the  public  market-place. 

Modern   ladies,   by  frequenting  public  places  so   regularly, 

declare  their  approbation  of  the  wholesome  regulations  of  these 

prudent  magistrates.     Very  different  was  the  crafty  policy  of 

the  prophet  Mahomet,  who  forbad  his  worshippers  even  to  paint 

his  picture.     The  Turks  \vave  ^^cUa^*  oS.  >(}cv%  Wwd^  the  foot,  the 

features  of  Mahomet,  bu^  tio  xe^xe&eTvXiaxiwv-QJl  \^c^^ 


leti 


V  (hote  learned 
I,  select  ma: 


The  pottraita  of  our  beauties,  in  our  eihi- 
a  proper  contempt  of  tliiu  insidioiu  policy ; 
ind  ingenioiu  ladies  who  publish  their  private 
ims,  secret  anecdotea,  and  lamily  memoirs, 
r  thanks,  for  tliiii  presenting  us  with   full- 


are  entitled   to 
lengtliB  of  llicir 

Can  yoti  expect,  my  dear  sir,  that  your  daughter,  with  all  the 
genius  and  learning  which  you  intend  lo  give  her,  ahould 
tefraJD  from  lliese  imprudent  eihibitions ?  Will  she  "yield 
her  charms  of  mind  with  sweet  ■delay?"  Will  ahe,  in  every 
moment  of  her  life,  recollect  that  the  fata!  desire  for  universal 
applause  always  defeats  its  own  purpose,  especially  if  the 
purpose  lie  to  win  our  love  as  well  as  our  aiimiratiDn?  It  is  in 
vain  to  tell  me,  that  more  entargeil  ideas  in  our  sex  would  alter 
our  tastes,  and  alter  even  the  ussociations  which  now  inftuenee 
our  passions.  The  captive  who  hiLs  numbered  the  links  of  his 
chains,  aud  has  even  discovered  bow  iU>Be  chains  are  con- 
atructed,  is  not  therefore  nearer  to  the  recovery  of  his  liberty. 

Besides,  it  must  take  a  length  of  time  to  alter  associations  and 
opinions,  which,  if  not  jaat,  are  at  leaet  common  in  our  sex. 
You  caimot  expect  even  that  conviction  shoulil  oparate  imme- 
diately upon  the  public  laste.  You  will,  In  a  few  years,  have 
educated  your  daughter  j  and  if  the  world  be  not  educated 
exactly  at  tlje  right  time  to  judge  of  ber  perfections,  to  admire 
and  luve  ibem,  you  will  have  wasted  your  labour,  and  you  will 
liave  sacriticed  your  daughter's  happiness :  that  happiness, 
wulyzB  it  as  a  man  of  the  world  or  as  a  philosopher,  must 
1  friendship,  love,  the  exercise  of  her  virtues,  the  just 
CO  of  all  the  duties  of  life,  and  the  self-approbation 
g  from  the  consciouinesa  of  good  conduct. 

I  am,  my  dear  friend, 

Yours  sincerely. 


ANSWER 

TO 

THE  PRECEDING  LETTER. 


I  HAVE  as  little  taste  for  Mad.  Dacier's  learned  ragout  as  you 

can  have,  my  dear  sir;    and   I  pity  the  great  scholar,  who 

travelled  to  Constantinople  for  the  termagant  Theodora,  belie?* 

ing,  as  you  do,  that  the  honourable  mention  made  of  her  by  the 

French  Academy  of  Sciences,  could  be  no  adequate  compeo!- 

sation   to   her  husband  for  domestic  disquiet:   but  the  lady's 

learning  was  not  essential  to  his  misfortune ;  he  might  have  met 

with  a  scolding  dame,  though  he  had  not  married  a  Grecian.    A 

profusion  of  vulgar  aphorisms  in  the  dialects  of  all  the  counties 

in  England,    proverbs    in   Welsh,    Scotish,    French,    Spanish, 

Italian,  and  Hebrew,  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  scolds  are 

to  be  found  amongst  all  classes  of  women.     I   am,  however, 

Avilling  to  allow,  that  the  more  learning,  and  wit,  and  eloquence 

a  lady  possesses,  the  more  troublesome  and  the  more  dangerous 

she   may   become   as   a   wife   or   daughter,  unless  she  is  also 

possessed  of  good  sense  and  good  temper.     Of  your  honest  Sif 

Charles  Harrington's  two  pattern  wives,  I  think  I  should  prefer 

the  country  housewife,  with  whom   I  could  be  sure  of  having 

good  cheese  and  butter,  to  the  citty  dame  with  her  good  clothes 

and  answers  witty. — I  should  be  afraid  that  these  answers  witty 

might  be  turned  against  me,  and  might  prove  the  torment  of  my 

life. — You,  who  have  attended  to  female  disputants,  must  have 

remarked,  that,  learned  or  unlearned,  they  seldom  know  how  to 

reason ;  they  assert  and  declaim,  employ  wit,  and   eloquence, 

and  sophistry,  to  confute,  persuade,  or  abash  their  adversaries  ; 

but  distinct  reasoning  they  neither  use  nor  comprehend. — Till 

women  learn  to  reason,  \t  \a  m  nsmv  ^^\.  ^«^  ^<tQ^x^  \aa.Tuing. 


n  aure,  with  this  ackoawledgmeiit.  I 
iTther,  and  Btnnee  give  up  to  ynu  oil  ihe  learned  ladies 
T  have  existed  :  but  wheo  I  use  tlie  Una 
adiea,  I  mean  women  who  have  cultivated  their  under- 
)tfor  the  purpoaea  of  parade,  but  »ith  the  desire  to 
amaelves  uaeFul  and  agreeable.  1  estimate  the  value  of 
'Babilitiesandacquirenieuts,  by  the  degree  iii  which  ihey 
Is  to  her  happiuesa. 

link  yourself  happy  because  you  are  wise,  aeid  a  philo- 
I  a  pedum. — I  think  myself  wise  becatiae  [  am  bappy. 
(le,  that  even  supposing  I  could  educate  my  daughter 
s  her  above  the  common  faults  and  follies  of  her 
1  suppoahig  I  could  give  hei  an  enlarged  understandiag, 
B  from  pedantry,  the  would  be  in  danger  of 
;  unhappy,  because  she  would  not,  amongsther  own  sex, 
it  suited  to  her  taste,  nor  amongst  ours,  admirers  ade- 
let  expectations:  you  repteaent  her  as  in  the  situation 
a  flying-tish,  exposed  to  dangerous  enemies  in  her  own 
ftt  certain,  if  she  tries  to  Hoar  above  them,  of  being 
IpoD  by  the  hawk-eyed  critics  of  the  higher  regions. 
ov,  however,  that  women  of  literature  are  much  more 
r  of  late  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago ;  that  they 
n  society,  and  have  acquired  a  considerable  degree 
uence,  and  an  appropriate  character ;  how  can  you  then 
ft  woman  of  cultivated  understanding  should  be  driven 
iiKueiy  of  her  own  sex  in  search  of  dangerous  companions 
In  the  female  world  she  will  be  neither  without 
nor  without  a  judge  ;  she  will  not  bave  much  to  fear 
lecause  its  malignant  eye  will  uut  fix  upon  one 
vely,  when  there  are  numbers  to  distract  its  atten- 
e  tlie  stroke.  The  fragile  nature  of  female  friend- 
petty  Jealousies  which  break  out  at  the  ball  ot  in  the 
Dom,  have  been  from  time  iuimemorial  the  jest  of 
Trifles,  light  as  air,  wUl  necesBorily  excite  not  only 
gy,  but  the  envy  of  those  who  think  only  of  tiides, 
a  more  employment  for  their  thoughts,  give  tliem  a 
^l  of  emulation,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  these 
IB  tlieiu  more  useful  Ukd.  mote  'w 
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of  conTenatioii,  and  ihty  baeomo  aot  only  mote  agnaoUe,  Int 
ufer  companioni  for  aadi  oihar. 

Unmamed  women,  who  have  ttofed  their  minda  wi<h  knaf* 
ledge,  who  have  varioua  taatet  and  literary  ooei^ationa,  who  ea 
amiue  and  he  amused  in  the  converiation  of  weU4nfBnadl 
people^  areinnodangerofheoominghurdunuometotheirfii^pidi 
or  to  society:  though  they  may  not  be  seen  hannting  envy 
place  of  amusement  or  of  publie  resort^  they  are  not  isoiaftsd  m 
fbriom ;  hy  a  varie^  of  associations  diey  are  connected  withlhi 
world,  and  their  sjrmpathy  is  expanded  and  anpportsd  by  As 
cultivation  of  thor  understandings ;  nor  can  it  linky  setde,  tfd 
concentrate  upon  cats,  parrots^  and  monkeys.  How  fiv  As 
human  heart  may  be  contracted  by  ignorance  it  is  diffi^t  ti. 
determine ;  but  I  am  little  inclined  to  envy  the  sjaylt  p^jMr 
sures  of  those  whose  understandings  are  totally  nneultLvatsiir- 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  the  last  emptianfll 
Mount  Vesuvius,  gives  us  a  curious  picture  of  the  ajuuMJfS 
ignorance  and  stupidity  of  some  nuns  in  a  ccmvent  at  Tonedd 
Greco  :-^ne  of  these  nuns  was  found  wanning  herself  at  tlis 
red-hot  lava,  which  had  rolled  up  to  the  window  of  her  cell  It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  these  scarcely  rational  beings 
could  be  made  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  their  danger ;  and 
when  at  last  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  convent,  and 
were  advised  to  carry  with  them  whatever  they  thought  moBt 
valuable,  they  loaded  themselves  with  sweetmeats. — ^Those  vbo 
wish  for  ignorant  wives,  may  find  them  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  in  Italy. 

I  do  not  pretend,  that  even  by  cultivating  my  daughter's 
understanding  I  can  secure  for  her  a  husband  suited  to  her  taste; 
it  will  therefore  be  prudent  to  make  her  felicity  in  some  degree 
independent  of  matrimony.  Many  parents  have  sufficient  kind- 
ness and  foresight  to  provide,  in  point  of  fortune,  for  their 
daughters ;  but  few  consider  that  if  a  single  life  should  be  their 
choice  or  their  doom,  something  more  is  necessary  to  secure 
respect  and  happiness  for  them  in  the  decline  of  life.  The  silent 
unreproved  pleasures  of  literature  are  the  sure  resource  of  thoee 
who  have  cultivated  minds ;  those  who  have  not,  must  wear  oat 
their  disconsolate  unoccu^Vedi  oXdi  a%<&  %a  ^)BA3A.ce  directs. 


ten  yon  sny  d<at  inen  of  auperior  undenUnding  dislike  tlu 
}f  exlraordinary  strength  of  mind  in  the  fairaex,  yot 
bobly  mean  lliat  the  display  of  tiiat  strength  is  disgusting, 
associate  villi  the  idea  of  strength  of  mind,  maKuline, 
,  01  pedantic  manners:  but  there 

Detween  these  things ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
9  usually  nscribvd  to  learned  ladies,  like  those  pecuii 
'  men,  may  have  arisen  in  a  great  measure  from  cii 
which  the  progress  of  civiliitalion  in  society  boa 

iG  times  of  ignorance,  men   of  deep  science  were  i 
1  by  the  vulgar  as  a  class  of  necromaiicerB,  and  they  wera 
d  upon  alternately  with  terror  and  admiration ;  and  learned 
b  imposed   upon   the   vulgar  by   assuming  str 

'  and  lelf-impatlKnce,  -wore  long  beards  and  solemiB 
;  they  spoke  and  wrote  in  a  phraseology  peculiar  to  them- 
I,  and  affected  to  consider  tlie  rest  of  mankind  as  beneath 
e  :  but  since  knowledge  has  been  generally  dillused| 
is  atTectaiion  has  been  laid  aside  ;  and  though  we  now  and 
B  hear  of  men  of  genius  who  indulge  themselves  in  pecD- 
:t  upon  the  whole  the  manners  of  literary  men  are  nol 
Kingly  nor  wilfully  different  from  those  of  the  rest  of  th( 
The  peculiarities  of  literary  women  will  also  disappeat 
!r  numbers  increase.  Yoti  are  dip^sted  by  their  ostenta- 
r  learning.  Have  patience  with  tbem,  my  dear  sir ;  theh 
fe  will  become  mora  simple  when  they  have  been  taught  by 
e  that  this  parade  is  offensive  :  even  the  hitter  expres 
I  of  yotir  disgust  may  he  advantageous  1o  those  whose  man- 
e  yet  to  be  formed  ;  they  will  at  least  learn  from  it  what 
hvoid ;  and  your  letter  may  perhaps  hereafter  be  of  service  in 
J  daughter's  education. — It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed,  that  ■ 
|4  of  good  understanding  would  deliberately  imitate  the  faultl 
i  follies  which  she  hears  ridiculed  during  her  childhood,  bj 

M  to  your  dread  of  prodigies,  that  will  subside : — prodigies 
•e  heard  of  most  frequently  during  the  ages  of  ignoi 
woman  inny  now  possess  a  considerable  stock  of  informatioi 
without  bein^  gated  upon  as  a  mittiiAe  o'i  \eB.Tvift\%-,  »»i.^-  '4 
w  not  much  danger  of  liet  being  vam  ot 


ixtae  to  be  ailoniahing.     Nor  vrill  lier  pence  be  disturbed  b;  th 
idle  reiDBrka   of  the   ignorant  vulgar. — A  literary  ladj  ii  n 
longer  a  sight;    the  spectacle  ia  now  too   eomnum 
euiiositjr ;    the    species    of  animal    ia  too   well   knov 
Diimit  of  much  exaggeration  in  the  deacription  of  its  appesraao 
•  A  lady  riding  on  horscbacic  upon  a  aide-saddle  h  not  thougbt 

ntderful  thing  by  the  common  people  in  Englan  ' 

B  EugUah  lady  rode  upon  a  aide-saddle  in  an  Italian  city,  wliei 

light  WM  imiuual,  aha   waa  universally  gazed  at  by  tl 

populace ;  Co  aonie  she  appeared  an  object  of  aatoniBhuienl,  t 

of   compaaaion  :  —  "  Ah  I    poverina,"   they   exclaime 

n'ha  die  una  gamba  !" 

ime  objects  excite  different  emotions  in  different  ai 
tions ;  and  to  judge  what  will  asloniah  or  delight  any  given  sett 
people  some  years  hence,  we  must  consider  not  merely  whatiitli 
fashion  of  to-day,  but  whither  the  current  of  opinion  runs,  and  wl 
ia  likely  to  be  the  fashion  of  hereafler.-^You  must  have  obsen 
that  public  opinion  is  at  present  more  favourable  to  the  cnltivali 
of  the  understanding  of  thefemBlesexthauitwas  some  years  «J 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  education  of  women,  mote  km 
ledge  and  literature  are  expected  from  them  in  aociety.  Fp 
the  literary  lady  of  the  preaent  doy  something  more  ia  eipecH 
Ihon  that  she  should  know  how  to  spell  and  to  write  iMtler  tli 
Swift's  celebrated  Stella,  whom  he  reproves  for  writing  vifl 
Mid  daenger ,-— perhaps  this  very  Stella  was  an  object  of  envy  I 
her  own  day  to  those  who  were  her  inferiors  in  literature. 

K"an  wishes  his  wife  to  be  Dbviooaly  less  cultivated  than  thosei 
IT  own  rank ;  and  something  Tnore  is  now  required,  even  fro 
dinary  talents,  than  what  distinguished  the  accomplished  \ti 
the  Bcventeenth  century,  What  the  standard  of  excella 
ay  be  in  the  next  age  we  cannot  ascertain,  but  we  maj  gi 
at  the  laste  for  literature  will  continue  to  be  progresiivl 
therefore,  even  if  you  assume  that  the  education  of  the  fema 
•ex  should  be  guided  by  the  taste  and  reigning  opinions  of  ol 
and  that  it  should  be  the  objei;t  of  their  lives  to  win  and  ki 
our  hearts,  you  must  admit  the  expediency  of  uttendiug  to  ti 
fashionable  demand  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  which  hi 
arisen  in  society, 
i^^—^o  woman  can  foresee  wWt  nva^\ieft\etos\»s]Sfti 
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n  the  may  be  united ;  iniirh  of  her  happiness,  liowevt 
I  upon  her  being  able  to  cotifonn  her  taste  (o  his:  tot 
aaon  I  ahould  therefore,  m  female  education,  cultivate  the 
era)  pavers  of  the  mind,  rather  than  any  particutaT  faculty, 
t  deiir?  to  make  my  daughter  merely  a  muiii' 
or  a  poet ;  I  do  not  desire  to  make  her  merely  a  botanist 
jMthematician,  or  a  chemiat ;  but  t  wish  to  ^ire  her  early  tha 
t  of  industry  and  attention,  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  tha 
■T  of  reasoning :  these  will  enable  her  to  attend  to  exci " 
f  pursuit  to  which  she  may  direct  her  talents.  ¥i 
>,  that  many  thinga  which  formerly  were  thought  abora 
nprehenaion  of  women,  or  unlit  for  their  sex,  ar 
lowledged  to  be  perfectly  within  the  compass  of  their  abilities, 
.0  their  situation. — Formerly  the  fair  sex  was  kept  in 
Jah  ignorance;  every  means  of  acquiring  knowledge 
mCenanced  by  fashion,  and  impracdcable  even  to  those  who 
d  fashion ; — our  books  of  science  were  fnll  of  unintelligihla- 
Jargon,  and  mystery  veiled  pompous  ignorance  from  public 
contempt :  but  now  writera  muat  oiTer  their  discoveries  to  tha. 
public  in  distinct  terms,  which  every  body  may  understand; 
technical  language  no  longer  supplies  the  place  of  knowledge, 
Hill  the  art  of  teaching  has  been  carried  to  such  perfection, 
a  degree  of  knowledge  may  now  with  ease  he  acquired  ir 
course  of  a  few  years,  which  formerly  it  was  the  business  of  a 
life  to  attain.  All  this  is  much  in  favour  of  female  literature. 
Ladiea  have  become  ambitious  to  superintend  the  education  of 
iheit  children,  and  hence  they  have  been  induced  to  instruct 
I'ir.'diemselves,  that  they  may  be  able  to  direct  and  inform  theif 
The  mother,  who  now  aspires  to  be  the  esteemc 
loved  uiBtnictress  of  Iter  children,  must  have  a  considerabla 

n  of  knowledge.     Science  has  of  late  "  been  enlisted  ui 
10  batmen  of  imagination,"  by  the  irresistible  charms  of  gen 

same  power,  her  votaries  wilt  be  led  "from  the  looter 
I  tehich  dreit  oiit  the  imagery  of  poetri/  la  the  t 
mvfaehform  Ike  ratiocination  of  pkilotophy'." — Botany liai 
e  foshtonablc  j  in  time  it  may  become  useful,  if  it  be  not 
p  already.    Chemistry  will  follow  botany.     Chemistry  u  i 

.0  Dorwin'i'BolmiitGMitQ.      ^ 


Kieiice  well  luiud  M  tlie  talenta  and  rituatioti  of  women;  itj> 
not  a  seienee  of  parade ;  it  aiFords  occupation  and  inliaite  vanMy , 
it  demandi  no  bodily  Btrength;  it  can  be  pursued  in  retirement; 


uaefiil  and  domestic 


purpose* :  and 


uity  of  the  most  inventive  mind  uibj  ii 
icience  be  exercised,  there  is  no  danger  of  Juflaining  the  imap- 
uation,  because  the  mind  ia  intent  iipoD  realities,  the  knowledi;' 
that  ia  acquired  ia  exact,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  pursuit  is  a  eu^ 
cient  reward  for  the  tahonr. 

A  clear  and  ready  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  gurely  no  me- 
Ibm  acquirement  for  those  who  are  to  regtdate  die  exjietitef  of  i 
family.  Economy  is  not  the  mean  "penny  vise  and  pound 
foolish  "  policy  which  some  auppoae  it  to  be ;  it  h  the  art  of 
calculation  joined  to  the  habit  of  order,  and  the  power  of  propII^ 
tioning  our  wiiihes  to  the  means  of  gratifying  tbem.  Tlie  liuti 
pilfering  temper  of  a  wife  is  deapicable  and  odious  to  every  n 
of  sense  ;  but  there  is  a  judicious,  graceful  spec" 
I  nhich  has  no  connexion  with  an  avaricious  temper,  and  «liiJ 
I  as  it  depends  upon  iheunderstaodiiig,  can  be  expected  only  fj 
cultivated  inindB,  Women  who  have  been  well  edticatMi,  " 
from  despising  domestic  duliea,  will  hold  them  in  high  trtpe 
because  they  will  aee  that  the  whole  happineaa  of  life  is  m 
of  the  happiness  of  each  particular  day  and  hour,  and  thai  n 
of  the  enjoyment  of  these  must  depend  upon  the  pur 
tice  of  those  virtues  which  are  more  valuable  than  splendid. 

It  is  not,  I  hope,  your  opinion,  thst  ignorance  is  the  beil  at 
rity  for  female  virtue.  If  this  connesjou  between  virtue  ai 
ignorance  could  once  be  clearly  proved,  we  ought  tu  drown  « 
books  deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded  : — I  say  me—i 
danger  extends  equally  to  both  sexes,  unless  you  assert  ti 
duties  of  men  rest  upon  a  more  certain  foundation  than  i 
du^es  of  the  otlier  sex  :  if  our  virtues  can  be  demoustraWt 
be  advantageous,  why  should  theirs  sul&r  for  being  exposed  to 
light  of  reaaoQ  ? — All  social  virtue  conduces  to  ouro 
or  that  of  our  fellow-creatures  ;  can  it  weaken  the 
to  illustrate  this  truth  ? — Having  once  pointed  out  to  llie 
standing  of  a  EeniiUe  vmTnBn  l\ie  nect»aaxY  eonncxioB  t 
lier  virtues  aud  \iBr  ^a'p'pmesa,  maW  noN.  ftv™*  y 
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^^■interesting  importenee?  But  )'ou  fear,  tliat  even  if  their 
^^Buct  cDtitiuued  to  be  irreproHcbable,  the  manners  af  women 
^^^■t  be  rendered  le^a  delicate  by  the  inerea«e  of  their  ktion- 
^^Bi ;  you  dislike  in  the  female  sex  that  daring  spirit  which 
^^■■BeB  Ihe  common  facms  of  society,  and  which  breaks  tlirough 
^^Kcserve  and  delicacy  of  female  manners  : — so  do  1 : — and  the 
^^Htnethod  to  mske  my  pupil  respect  these  things  is  to  ghow  her 
^^Btheyare  indiapeniably  connected  with  the  largest  interests 
^^Bciety  ;  snrely  this  perception  of  tlie  utiiity  of  forms  appB- 
^^■y  trifliog,  must  be  a.  strong  security  to  the  prudential 
^^^■re  of  the  sex,  and  far  saperior  to  the  automatic  habits  of 
^^^b  who  submit  to  the  conrendons  of  the  world  without  consl* 
^^^bion  or  coiiviation.  Habit,  confirined  by  reason,  assumes 
^H«nk  of  virtue.  The  motives  that  restrain  from  vice  must 
^^^Bcreased  by  the  clear  conviction,  thut  vice  and  nretchedness 
^^^bseparahly  united. 

^^K»  not,  however,  imagine,  my  dearsir,  that  I  shall  attempt  to 
^^^Moral  demonstration  before  a  child,  who  could  not  possibly 
^^Mrehend  my  meaning ;  do  not  imagine  that  because  1  intend 
^Hutivate  my  daughter's  nndentanding,  I  shall  neglect  to  gire 
j'ttBT  those  early  habits  of  reserve  and  modesty  which  constitute 
the  female  character, — Believing,  as  I  do,  that  woman,  as  well 
as  man,  may  be  called  a  bundle  of  habits,  I  shall  be  peculiarly 
careful,  during  my  child's  early  education,  to  give  her  as  many 
good  habits  as  poasifale ;  by  degrees  as  her  understanding,  that 
h  to  say  as  her  knowledge  and  power  of  reasoning  shall  increase, 
I  can  explain  the  advantages  of  these  habits,  and  confirm  their 
power  by  the  voice  of  reason.  1  lose  no  time,  I  expose  myself 
to  no  danger,  by  this  system.  On  the  contrary,  those  who 
depend  entirely  upon  the  force  of  custom  and  prejudice  expose 
themselves  to  infinite  danger.  If  once  their  pupils  begin  to 
reflect  upon  their  own  hoodwinked  education,  tliey  will  pro- 
bably suspect  that  they  have  been  deceived  in  all  that  they 
have  been  taught,  and  they  will  bunt  (heir  bonds  with  bdig- 
DBlion. — Credidity  is  always  rash  in  the  moment  she  detects 
the  impositions  that  have  been  practised  upon  her  easy  temper. 
In  this  inquiring  age,  few  have  any  chance  of  passing  through 
life    in'thout  beiog  ejtcited   to  examine  'i.\\e  laWcvie*  avA  -^ma.- 


^ 
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cultivate  the  reasoning  faculty,  by  which  alnne  tliis  eiamina- 
1  can  be  miule  with  safely  i  A  false  nrgumeut,  a  repartee, 
chatms  of  wit  ot  eloquence,  tie  voice  of  fashion,  of  Mlj, 
of  t)umb«r9,  might,  if  she  had  no  substantial  ri 
bet  cauie,  puc  virtue  not  only  out  of  countenance,  but  onl  of 
humour. 

Tou  apeak  of  moral  instinct.  As  fat  as  I  understand  the  tenn, 
it  implies  certain  habits  early  acquired  from  education  ;  to  theu 
I  would  add  tbe  power  of  reasoning,  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
1  should  tliink  myself  safe; — for  I  have  observed  that  thepupill 
of  habit  eie  Utterly  confounded  when  they  are  placed  ii 
■tancea  different  from  those  to  which  they  have  been  accustomedi 
—It  has  been  remarked  by  travellers  and  Daturalisls,  1 
animals,  notwithstanding  their  boosted  instinctive  knovltdgt^ 
sometimes  make  strange  and  fatal  mistakes  in  theic  condot^ 
when  they  are  placed  in  new  situations : — destitute  of  the  rci> 
soning  faculty,  and  deceived  by  resemblances,  they  miilikt 
poison  for  food.  Thus  the  bull-frog  wi!l  swallow  burning  chsf- 
coal,  mistaking  it  fur  fire-fkiea;  and  the  European  hogs  aii>< 
poultry  which  traveiled  to  Surinam  poisoned  tberoselve*  bi 
eating  plants  that  were  unknown  to  them  *. 

You  seem,  my  dear  sir,  to  be  afraid  that  truth  should  not  ketfr 
BO  firm  a  hold  upon  the  mind  as  prejudice ;  and  you  jiroduce  »u 
allusion  to  justify  your  fears.  You  tell  us  that  civil  society  ii 
like  a  building,  and  you  warn  me  not  to  tear  down  the  ivy  vliicii 
clings  to  the  walls,  and  braces  the  loose  stones  togetber.— I 
helieve  that  ivy,  in  some  situations,  tends  to  pull  down  ihewslli 
to  which  it  clings.— You  lliink  it  is  not  worth  while  to  cultjtu* 
the  understandings  of  women,  because  you  say  that  you  have  nu 
aecurity  that  the  conviction  of  their  reason  will  have  any  pei- 
manent  good  effect  upon  their  conduct;  and  to  persuade  me  ef 
this,  you  bid  me  observe  that  men  who  are  superior  to  wotosn 
in  strength  of  mind  and  judgment,  are  frequenlly  misled  by  tbcf 
passions.  By  tliis  mode  of  argument,  you  may  conclude  Ihil 
reason  is  totally  useless  to  the  whole  human  race ;  but  jon 
cannot,  with  any  show  of  justice,  infer  that  it  ought  to  be  moo*- 
poii:£ed  by  one-half  oE  mankind.     But  why  should  you  quwni 


^^m      cannot,  w 
^^H    polhed  b) 
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,  beeaufle  passion  sometimes  conquers  1 
uld  endeavour  to  strengtbea  the  connenioii  between  theory 
pd  practice,  if  it  he  uot  sufGcientl;  strong  already  ;  but  you 
"  1  nothing  by  destroying  theory. — Happiness  is  your  a 
It  your  unpractised  or  unsteady  hand  does  not  obey  your  will : 
t  the  first  trial  hit  the  mark  precisely.— Would 
1,  because  you  are  awkward,  inaiat  upon  being  blind '! 
I  T^estrengtb  of  mind  which  enables  people  to  gov  em  themselves 
Y  their  reason,  is  not  always  connected  with  abilides  e 

at  cultivated  state  :  I  deplore  the  inata.Dcea  which  I  have 
n  of  this  truth,  bvat  I  do  not  deapair;  on  the  contrary,  I  a 
'  td  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon  ;  no 
ise  I  Bee  some  evil,  would  I  sacrifice  the  good  upon  a  bare 
e  of  suspicion.  It  ia  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  giving 
B  power  to  diacem  what  is  good  is  giving  a  disposition  t 
I  acknowledge  with  regret,  that  women 
o  have  been  but  half  instructed,  who  have  aeen  only  super- 
feially  the  relations  of  moral  and  political  ideas,  and  who  bai 
H^tained  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  humuQ  heart,  have 
imducted  themselves  ao  as  lo  disgrace  their  talenta  and  theit 
;  these  are  conspicuous  and  melancholy  examples,  which 
e  cited  oftener  with  malice  than  with  pity.  But  I  appeal  t 
mplea  amongat  our  contemporaries,  to  which  every  man  o 
;  will  immediately  advert,  to  prove,  that  where  the 
lUale  understanding  has  been  properly  cultivated,  women  have 
liot  only  obtained  admiration  by  their  useful  abilities,  but  respect 
by  their  exemplary  conduct. 

t  apprehend  ibat  many  of  the  errors  into  which  w 
literature  have  fallen,  may  have  arisen  from  an  improper  choice 
of  hooka.  Those  who  read  chiefly  works  of  imagination,  receiv 
from  them  false  ideas  of  life  and  of  the  human  heart.  Many  o 
these  productions  I  should  keep  as  I  would  deadly  poison  fron 
my  child;  I  should  rather  endeavour  to  turn  her  attention  lo 
science  than  to  romance,  and  lo  give  her  early  that 
iriiih  and  utility,  which,  when  once  implanted,  can  scarcely  be 
eradicated.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  innocence  and 
ignorance:  ignorant  women  may  have  minds  the  most  debased 
flud  perverted,  whilst  the  moat  o«lvV«B.\jei  vmierisNiBiS.'LW^-TOa.-^'w* 
united  with  the. most  perfect  ini 
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Ereo  if  iiteralura  ntre  of  no  other  use  to  the  fair  a 
tuppljr  them  vith  emploj-ment,  I  shuuld  liiink  the  t 
tatti  to  lliB  culdvatinn  of  thwr  mind*  wcU  bestowed;  IbeyM 
aurely  belter  occujiied  whea   they  are   reading  or  writing  thin   I 
when  eoqueting  or  gaming,  losing   theii  fortimes  or  their  cbft-  I 
Tnclers.     You  deapise  the  wiitinga  of  women : — you  tbink  tUt  I 
tliey  might  have  made  a  belter  use  of  the  pen,  than  to  write  plajs,   f 
Bnd  poetry,  and  romances.     Considering  that  the  pen  wu  to   I 
womEn  a  new  instrument,  I   think  tliey  have  made  at  leait  B> 
gooi  a  use  of  it  as  learned  men  did  of  the  needle  son: 
ago,  when  they  set  themselves  to  determine  bow  many  spirits 
could  stand  upon  its  point,  nnd  were  ready  to  tear  one  sjiDlhci 
to  pieces  in  the  diBoussion  of  this  sublime  question.     Let  th<^ 
lexes  mutuolly  forgive  each  other  their  follies ;  or,  what  is  much 
better,  let  them  combine  their  talents  for  their  general  advan- 

tHge. You  say,  that  the  experiments  we  have  mode  do  aoi 

encourage  us  to  proceed — that  the  increased  cars  and  paio 
which  have  been  of  late  years  bestowed  upon  female  educstion 
have  produced  no  adequate  returns  ;  but  you  in  the  same  brealb 
allow  that  amongst  your  contemporaries,  whom  you  pnideatly 
forbear  to  mention,  there  are  some  instaucea  of  great  taleou 
applied  to  useful  purposes.  Did  you  expect  that  the  fruit)  o! 
good  cultivation  should  appear  before  the  seed  was  sown  ?  Vou 
triumphantly  enumerale  the  diaadvantages  to  which  woaiel]> 
from  Ibe  laws  and  customs  of  society,  are  liable  : — they  cannoi 
converse  freely  with  men  of  wit,  science,  and  learning,  nor  even 
with  tbe  artist,  or  artiticera ;  they  are  excluded  from  acadeinin, 
public  libraries,  &c.  Even  our  politeness  prevents  us,  you  m]', 
from  ever  speaking  plain  trutb  and  sense  to  (he  fair  sex: — every 
wiistance  that  foreign  or  domestic  ingenuity  can  invent  to  en- 
courage literary  studies,  is,  as  you  boast,  almost  excliuivtIyoiOT! 
nnd  after  pointing  out  all  these  causes  for  the  inferiority  of 
knowledge,  you  oak  for  a  list  of  the  inventions  uid 
discoveries  of  those  who,  by  your  own  statement  of  the  question, 
have  not  been  allowed  opportunities  for  observatioD.  With  die 
insulting  injustice  of  an  Egypunn  task-master,  you  demand  dts  J 
work,  and  deny  the  necessary  materials. 

I  admit,  that  with  respect  to  the  opportunities  of  ocquitil 
knowledge,  in*  '■    '  '  •         .  ^ 
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!x.;  but  jour  argument  concerning  (jmi 
infounded. — Women  who  do  not  love 
bpation  niu£t  have  more  time  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
TBtatidings  than  men  cun  buve,  If  you  compute  the  whole 
fe; — whilst  the  knowledge  of  ihe  Uamed  iangiiagea  con- 
o  fonn  an  indispensable  pait  of  a  gentleman's  education, 
hj  years  of  childhood  and  youth  must  be  devoted  to  their 
— During  these  studies,  the  general  cultivaliun  of 
I  imderatanding  is  in  some  degree  retarded.  All  (he  intel- 
1  powera  are  cramped,  except  the  memory,  which  is 
;nCly  exercised,  but  which  is  overloaded  with  words,  and 
I  wordH  that  are  not  always  underBlood. — The  genius  of 
I  of  dead  languages  differs  so  much,  that  the  pains 
i  taken  to  write  elegant  Latin  frequently  npoil  the 
dish  style. — Girls  usually  write  much  better  than  boys;  they 
k  and  express  their  thoughtB  clearly  at  an  age  wbeu  young 
carcely  write  an  easy  letter  upon  any  common 
Vomen  do  not  read  the  good  authors  of  andquity  as 
scbool-boohs,  but  they  con  have  e^icellent  translations  of  most  of 
them  when  ihey  are  capable  of  tasting  the  beauties  of  compo- 
ution. — I  know  that  It  is  supposed  we  cannot  judge  of  the 
clasaics  by  translations,  and  1  am  sensible  that  much  of  the 
merit  of  the  originals  may  be  lost ;  but  1  think  the  difference  in 
pleasure  ia  more  than  overbalanced  to  women  by  the  time  that  ia 
saved,  and  by  the  labour  and  miBapptication  of  abilities  which 
are  spared.  If  they  do  not  acquire  a  classical  taste,  neither  do 
they  imbibe  classic  prejudices;  nor  are  they  early  disgusted 
with  literature  by  pedagogues,  lexioons,  grammars,  and  all  tlia 
melancholy  apparatus  of  learning. — Women  begin  to  taste  the 
pleasures  of  reading,  and  the  best  authors  in  the  English 
language  are  their  amusement,  just  at  the  age  when  young  men, 
disgusted  by  tbeir  studies,  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  alluding  to 
literature  amongst  tbelr  companions.  Travelling,  lounging, 
field  sports,  gaming,  and  what  is  called  pleasure  in  various 
shapes,  usually  fill  the  interval  between  quitting  the  university 
and  settling  for  life. — When  thia  period  is  past,  business,  the 
neccBEity  of  pursmng  a  profession,  Ihe  ambition  to  shine  in 
/)ariHunen(,  or  loriaein  public  Me,  occmj's  n.W^c^in'aOT.'A^'ew. 
i^. — Jo  many  profewiona  the   \iti4«»«i,nSmi?,'^'«oS-  ^'se^"^ 


cultivated ;  and  general  literature  mmt  be  neglerted  by  tlott 
who  are  occupied  in  earoing  bread  or  araaaaing  ricbea  tar  ti 
family  : — men  of  geiuns  are  often  heard  to  complain,  that  in 
pursuit  of  a  profeBaion,  ihey  are  obliged  to  contract  iheir  inqnil 
and  concEntrate  their  povrers;  atateamen  lament  that  theyn 
often  pUTBUB  the  expedient  even  when  they  discem  that  "  ' 
the  riphl;  and  men  of  leltera,  -who  earn  their  bread  b j  dj 
writings,   inveigh  bitterly   against   the  tyranny  of  bookicll^ 
who  degrade  them  to  the  atate  of  "  literary  a 
rary   artiaans,"   ia   the    comprehensive   term    under  which  ■ 
celebrated   philosopher'  clasaes  all  those  who   cultivele  oniv 
particular  lalenta  or  powers  of  the  mind,  and  who  suffer  then 
other  facultiea   to   lose   all   strength   and   vigour   fat  want  d 
exerciee.     The  other  sex  have  no  inch  constraint  upon  t 
ttnderstandinga ;  neither  the  necessity  of  earning  their  b 
nor  the  ambition  to  shine   in  public  affajra.  hurry  or  pnjuS 
their  miiide :  in  domestic  life  they  have  leisure  to  he  wise.      \ 
Far  from   being   ashamed   that  so  little   has  been   done  I 
female  abilities  in  science  and  useful  literature,  I  ai 
that  so  much  has  been  efFected.  On  natural  history,  i 
on  moral   philosophy,   on   education,   they  have   written  s 
elegance,  eloquence,  precision,  and  ingenuity, 
that  women  do  not  turn   their  attcnljon  to  useful  literati 
surely  ill-timed.     If  they  merely  increased  the  uumber  ol 
in  circulation,  you  might  declaim  against  them   with  aucoJ 
but  when  ihey  add  to  the  general  fund  of  useful  and  ■ 
laining  knowledge,  you  cannot  with  any  show  of  justice  prohS 
their  labours  ;  there  can  be  no  danger  that  the  market  should 
I    ever  be  overstocked  with  produce  of  intrinsic  worth. 

The  despotic  monarchs  of  Spain  forbid  the  exploring  of  «ny 
new  gold  or  silver  mines  without  the  express  permission  of 
govemhietit,  and  they  have  ordered  several  rich  ones  (o  be  tbiu 
up  as  not  equal  to  the  coat  of  working.  There  is  some  appio'- 
laice  of  reason  for  this  exerU'on  of  power  :  it  may  prevent  iht 
world  from  being  encumbered  by  nominal  wealth.— 
merchanta,  who  bom  wl 


shniiM  lower  the  prico  of  the  commodity  in  whicli  ihey  deal, 

"hi'W  n  mean  ipini  of  monopoly  which  can  plead  nu  pluuaible 

line. — 1  hope  you  feel  nothing  like  a  Hapimtion  to  Spanuh 

[jolinn  or  Dutch  jealousy,  when  you  would  exclude  female 

Itiiu  from  the  Kterary  market, 

Voii  obaerve,  that  since  censure  ja  a  tax  which  Hvery  man 
must  pay  who  aapires  to  eminence,  women  must  expect  to  pay 
ii  doubly.  Why  the  tax  should  not  be  equally  assessed,  I  am 
*t  a  lots  to  canjeature :  but  in  fact  it  Joes  not  fall  very  heavy 
^Bk'those  who  have  any  portion  of  philosophy ;  ibey  may,  with 
^^^bel  of  reason,  exclaim — 

■kigh 

jBBaal  i 
birds  alw: 


"  Tlougb  douily  tut'd,  how  little  hive  I  In 


tt  dread  of  the  envy  attendant  upon  literary  excellence 
equal  justice  he  extended  to  every  species  of  merit, 
(nighL  be  ui^ed  against  all  that  is  good  in  art  or  nature. — 
3al  is  said  la  attack  aliraya  the  fairest  charKcters,  as  iha 
birds  always  peck  most  at  the  ripest  fruit;  but  wniild  you  ftir 
thti  reaaou  have  no  fruit  ripen,  or  no  characlera  aspire  to  excel- 
Itaicef 

It  if  it  be  your  opinion  that  women  are  naturally  inferior  to 

'  eapacity,  why  do  you  feel  so  much  apprehension  of  their 

ir  of  their  obtaining  power,  in  consequence 

»  cultivation  of  their  understandings  ? — Tliese  expressioni 

id  jealoiiay  neutralize  each  other.     If  your  contempt 

■unmixed  and  genuine,  it   vrould   be   coo!   and  tranquil, 

jag  rather  to  pity  than  to  anger. 

1  say  that  in  all  animals  the  female  is  the  inferior;  and 
BBon  to  believe  that  the  liumnn 
9  afibrds  an  exception  to  this  observation. — Superiority 
t  brutes  depends  upon  force ;  superiority  amongst  the 
imim  species  depends  upon  reason  :  that  men  are  naturally 
stronger  than  women  is  evident;  but  strength  of  mjnd  has  no 
necetsary  connexion  with  strength  of  body;  and  intellectual 
ability  has  ever  conquered  mere  physical  force,  from  the  times 
of  Ajax  and  Ulysses  to  the  present  day.  In  civilized  nations, 
that  species  of  superiority  which  belong*  to  force  is  much 
,  reduced  in  value  amongst  the  higher  classes  of  society. — Tho 
uct  his  sword  into  an  oaV,  ttni  ieSvei  Mi-j  tros.  Na 


^^A^jb^glniot  h 
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pidl  ODt  the  weaiion,  would  not  in  these  days  fill  tlw 
llii  antagonists  with  terror ;  nor  would  the  twisting  of  * 
■hoe  be  deemed  a  feat  worthy  to  decide  a  nation  in  tbeir  elma 
«f  a  kin^. — The  days  of  chivalry  are  no  more ;  the  knight  de 
longer  sallies  forth  in  ponderous  annDur,  mounted  upon  "  a  sUed 
M  invnlnerablB  as  himself*."— The  damsel  do  longer  depends 
l^on  the  prowess  of  his  mighty  arm  to  maiatain  the  glory  of  ber 
dMTms,  or  the  purity  of  her  fame;  grim  barons,  and  c 
gwrrded  by  monBtera  and  all-devouring  dragons,  are  no  i 
•nd  from  being  the  champions  and  masters  of  the  fair  te 
■M  now  become  their  friends  and  companions.  We  have  not 
■orely  been  losera  by  thia  change ;  the  fading  glories 
kne  vanished,  but  the  real  permaiient  pleasures  of  domf  stic  life 
IMaain  in  tbeir  stead  ;  and  what  the  fair  have  loat  of  adulation 
they  have  gained  in  friendship. 

Do  not,  my  dear  sir,  call  me  a  champion  for  the  rights  of 
wouan ;  1  am  too  much  their  friend  to  be  their  partisan,  and  I 
am  more  anxious  for  their  happiness  than  intent  upon  a 
physical  discussion  of  their  rights  :  their  happiness  is  so  nesrlf 
connected  with  ours,  that  it  seems  to  me  absurd  to  manag:  J 
any  argument  so  as  to  set  the  two  BEies  at  variance  by  isia 
contention  for  superiority.  It  ought  not  to  be  our  object  U 
make  an  invidious  division  of  privileges,  or  an  oitentatioal 
declaration  of  rights,  hut  to  determine  what  is  most'fbr  out 
general  advantage. 

You  fear  that  the  minds  of  women  should  be  enlarged  and 
cultivated,  lest  their  power  in  society  and  tbeir  liberty  should 
consequently  increase.  Observe  that  the  word  Ubtrly,  applied 
to  the  female  sex,  conveys  alanning  ideas  to  our  nui|da,  becauM 
we  do  not  stay  to  define  the  term  ;  we  have  a  confused  nati<Hi 
that  it  implies  want  of  reserve,  want  of  delicacy  ;  boldnes*  of 
manners,  or  of  conduct ;  in  short,  liberty  to  do  wrong. — Surely 
this  ia  a  tpectei  of  liberty  which  knowledge  can  never  make 
desirable.  Hose  who  understand  the  real  interests  of  socie^, 
who  clearly  see  the  connexion  between  virtue  and  happiness,  moit 
know  that  the  libertg  to  do  urrimg  is  synonymous  with  tkt  libtrlg 
to  make  (Aenuelcet  miiernbU.    Tuau  ^-^lUs^e  of  which  uooa 

*  CondarcM.— lUsXorT  <&  VIm  ■B™(™» 


tn  avail  themielTeB.     VThea  leason  defines  tht 
I,  there  is  no  danger  of  JM  being  miiunderetood  ;  but  imogi 
n  and  falae  iwaociatioiiB  often  make  this  void  liberty,  in  il 
rverled  sense,  sound  delightful  to  those  who  have  been  kept  I 
e  and  al&very.     Girls  who  have  been  disciplined  unde 
IB  iRict  high  hand  of  authority,  are  apt  tu  I'anvy  tliat  tu  escapi 
1   habitual  r        ' 

•e  free  and  to  fas  happy. — Hence  innumerable  e 
I  their  conduct ;  hence  their  mistaken  notions  of  liberty, 
U  inordmHte  ambiilun  to  acquire  power,   wliich  ignorant,  ill 
Heated  wanieu  show  in  erery  petty  itruggle,   where   they  an 
n  private  life.     You  believe  this  temper  tc 
X ;  and  a  man,  who  has  just  published  a  bool 
n  the  Spanish  bull-fights,  declares  hi«  belief,  that  the  pauioi 
■  bull-EightJug  is  innate  in  the  breast  of  every  Spaniard. — Di 
I,  my  friend,  assign  two  causes  fur  an  effect  where  one  is  oh 
tuly  adequate.    The  disposition  to  love  command  need  not  bi 

^iributed  to  any  innate  cause  in  the  minds  of  females,  whilst  il 

may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  their  erroneous  education. 

1  shall  early  cultivate  my  daughter's  judgment,  to  ' 
from  being  wjlftil  or  positive;  1  shall  leave  her  to  choose  fol 
herself  ill  all  those  trillei  upon  which  the  happiness  of  cUildhooC 
depends ;  and  I  shall  gradually  teach  her  tu  reflect  upon  the  coih 
sequences  of  her  actions,  to  compere  and  judge  of  her  feeling^ 

and  to  compute  tbe  mom  and  evening  to  her  day, " 

thus,  I  hope,  induce  her  to  reason  upon  all  subjecta,  evei 
matters  of  taste,  where  many  women  think  it  sufficient  to 
admire  ;  or,  I  detest ; — Oh,  charming  1  or,  Ob,  liomblB  I — 
pie  who  have  reasons  for  their  preferences  and  aversions,  ari 
so  provokingly  zealous  in  the  support  of  their  own  ta( 
those  usually  are  who  have  no  arguments  to  convince  themselvaf 
or  others  that  they  ate  in  tha  right. 

But  you  are  apprehensive  tliat  the  desire  to  govern,  whicl 
women  show  in  domestic  life,  should  obtain  a  larger  1 
play  itself  in  public  affairs. — It  leems  to  me  impossible  that  thej 
can  ever  acquire  the  species  of  direct  power  which  you  dreadj 
their  iufluence  must  be  private  -  it  ti  tVieie^iv  qI  fviii  -vUck 
;e  [bat  it  should  bejudicioiw. — \l"«aiWftXV«,\w»tt' 
r  wife  and  child,   who   goveraei.  'I'tie   K.'&*W«-ti*\''* 


—      faul 
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'refore  of  wme  conaequence  that  the  bo;  who  governed  I 
[Other,  who  governed  her  husband,  should  not  be  a  >p4il 
child;  end  conseqnently  that  the  mother  who  educnted  Ihiich 
should  be  a  reasonable  noman.  Tlitu  are  human  aSalis  cfauE 
together;  and  female  influence  is  a  necesaary  and  importaint  Ui 
which  you  cannot  break  inthout  deatroTing  the  whole. 

If  it  be  your  object,  my  dear  sir,  to  monopolize  power  for  i 
sex,  you  cannot  pomibly  secure  it  better  from  the  wishes  of  I 
other,  than  by  enlightening  their  minds   and   enlarging  th 
views :  \hey  will  then  be  canvineed.  not  by  the  voice  of  i 
moralist,  who  puts  us  to  ileep  whilst  he  persuades  m  of  i 
vanity  of  all  sublunary  enjoyments,  but  by  their  own  awakel 
observation  :  Ihey  will  be  convinced  that  power  is  generally 
evil  to  its  posse SEor ;  that  to  those  who  really  wish  for  the  go 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  it  is  at  beat  but  a  painful  truat,-   ~ 
mad  philosopher  in  Rasselas,  who  imagined  that  he  regulsu 
the  weather  and  distributed  the  seasons,  could  never  enjoy 
moment's   repase,  lest  he  should  not  make 
nations  of  the  earth  an  impartial  dividend  of  rain  and  sunshii 
— Those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  government  of  nations  m 
if  they  have  an  s,cute  sense  of  justice,  experience  somelhiag 
the  anxiety  felt  by  this  unfortunate  monarch  of  the  cloud*. 

Lord  Kenyun  hni  lately  decided  that  a  woman  may  be  ant 
tear  efapariih;  but  you  are  not,  I  suppose,  apprehensive 
many  ladies  of  cultivated  understanding  should  become  ai 
douB  of  this  honour. — One  step  farther  in  reasoning,  asdawm 
would  desire  as  little  to  be  a  queen  or  an  empress,  as  to  be 
overseer  of  a  pariah. — You  may  perhaps  reply,  that  men,  i 
those  of  ibe  greatest  understanding,  have  been  Bmbitious, 
fond  even  to  excess  of  power.  That  ambition  is  the  glor 
fault  of  heroes,  I  allow  ;  but  heroes  are  not  always  men  of 
enlarged  understandings — they  are  possessed  by  the  l] 
military  odreuture — an  infectious  spirit,  which  men  a 
ne  enother  in  the  course  of  their  education  : — -ta  this  i 
the  fait  sex  are  not  enpoted. 

At  all  events,  if  you  suppose  that 

influence  in  the  slaW,  it  U  \nuisTA 

rtandings,  that  they  may  not  maVe  m 

"    power.     You  apEeaVto'teftViT^, 
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d  whenever  llie  female  aex  liai  obtained  power ; 
Kjou  adtnowtedge  iliat  we  cannot  with  certainty  determine 
pther  these  evils  have  been  the  effects  of  our  CruEting  tfaem 
■  liberty,  or  of  our  neglecting  previously  to  in atnict  them  in 
le  of  it; — upon  thedeciaion  of  this  question  reals  your  whole 
t  awful  tone  of  declamation,  you  bid  me 
■  the  history  of  female  nature,  from  the  court  of  Augustus 
at  of  Lewis  XlVth,  and  tell  you  whether  I  can  hesitate 
jcknowledge,  that  the  liberty  and  influence  of  women  have 
■ijii  been  the  ^eatest  during  the  decline  of  empires. — But 
Khave  not  proved  to  me  thatwomeu  had  more  knowledge,  that 
f  were  better  educated,  at  the  court  of  Augustus,  or  during  the 
p  of  Lewis  XlVth,  than  at  any  other  place,  or  during  any 
jrpeiiod  of  the  world;  therefore  your  argument  gains  nothing 
'  «  admiaston  of  your  OBsertiona  ;  and  unlead  1  could  trace  the 
y  of  female  education,  it  is  vain  for  mc  to  follow  what  you 
K  the  history  of  female  nature. 

f  u,  however,  remarkable,  that  the  mtans  by  which  th<i  sex 
*  hitherlo  obtained  that  species  of  power  which  they  have 
Md,  have  arisen  chiefly  from  their  personal,  and  not  f 

ental  qualifications;  from  their  skill  in  the  arts  of  per- 
Kon,  and  from  their  occompIislimentB  ;  not  trom  their  superior 
«  of  reasoning,  or  from  the  cultivation  of  their  imdersUnd- 
The  most  refined  species  of  coquetry  can  undoubtedly  be 
n  the  highest  perfection  by  women,  who  to  personal 
«  all  the  fascination  of  wit  and  eloquence.  There  la 
Infinite  danger  in  permitting  such  women  to  obtain  power  with- 
out having  acquired  habits  of  reasoning.  Rousseau  admires  these 
sireai ;  but  the  system  of  Roueseau,  pursued  to  its  fullest  extent, 
would  overturn  the  world,  would  make  every  woman  s  Cleopatra, 
and  every  man  an  Antony;  it  would  destroy  all  domestic  virt 
nil  domestic  happiness,  all  the  pleasures  of  truth  and  love.— 
In  the  midst  of  that  deliriura  of  passion  to  which  Antony  gave 
ihe  name  of  love,  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  his  degraded, 
wretched  soul,  wben  he  could  suspect  his  mistress  of  designs 
upon  his  life! — To  cure  him  of  these  suapicioni,  she  at  abanquet 
poisoned  the  flowers  of  his  garland,  waited  till  she  saw  him 
inflamed  with  nine,  then  persuaded  liim  to  break  the  tops  of  hi> 
flowera  into  his  goblet,  and  just  sloypeitiTO  ^Vea&iB  ca;^ii« 


"Those  floweta  are  poiioned:  ym  mk 
(  of  desltoying  you,  if  f  ou  aen 


^ 


at  his  lips,  exclaiming- 

that  I  do  nut  waot  th 

beoome  tireBome  to  me,  or  if  I  could  live  without 

tbi«  IB  the  happy  iiair  who  instituted  the  orders  of  The  immilabU 

lmtr»  I — and  The  compaiuom  in  dealk ' .' 

These  are  tlie  circumatancee  which  should  eacly  be 
out,  to  both  sexes,  with  alt  the  energy  of  tmth  :  let  them 
that  the  most  exquisite  arts  of  the  moat  conBuminate  coqu 
could  not  obtain  the  confldence  of  him,  who  aacriAced 
cbanoB,  the  empire  of  the  world.  It  ia  from  the  expeTienoe 
the  past  that  we  must  form  our  judgment  of  the  future, 
unjustly  you  accuse  mo  of  desiring  to  destroy  the  mei 
past  experiments,  the  wisdom  collected  by  the  labour  of  sgctf 
You  would  prohibit  this  treasure  of  knowledge  to  one-half  of  A( 
human  species ;  and /on  the  contrary  would  lay  it 
my  fellow-creatures. — I  speak  as  if  it  were  actually  in  our 
to  retard  ot  to  accelerate  the  intellectual  progress  of  the : 
in  fact  it  is  abaolutely  out  of  our  power  to  drive  the  fait  m 
back  to  their  former  state  of  darknesa ;  the  art  of  printiag  )ui 
totally  changed  their  situation;  their  eyes  are  opened. — ii' 
olaasic  page  ie  unrolled,  they  teill  read : — all  we  can  do  ii  '" 
induce  them  to  read  with  judgment — to  enlarge  their  miada  ■" 
that  they  may  take  a  full  view  of  their  interests  and  of  oxm.  \ 
have  no  fear  that  the  truth  upon  any  subjeol  should  injure  mi 
daughter's  mind ;  it  is  falsehood  that  I  dread.  I  dread  that  thr 
shauld  acquire  preposterous  notions  of  love,  of  happiness,  from 
the  furtive  perus^  of  vulgar  novels,  oc  from  the  cUndulinr 
conversation  of  ignorant  waiting-maids  : — I  dread  that  she  slliKlId 
acquire,  even  from  the  enchanting  Eloquence  of  Rousseau, 
fatal  idea,  that  cuntung  and  address  are  the  natural  rescurceti 
her  aex;  that  coquetry  is  neceat^ry  to  attract,  and  disaimuUt 

to  preserve  the  heart  of  man. 1  would  not,  however,  |iHK 

scribe  an  author,  because  I  believe  some  of  bis  o]>inions  to  Ix 

false ;    I  would  have  my  daughter  read  and  compare  vaiioui 

books,  and  correct  her  judgment  of  books  by  liatening  lolbl 

of  persons  of  sense  and  experience.     Womeo 

much  of  whtiit  u  esEei:ii:iB.\  Id  tkew  baijf  iness,  ham 


mid 
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■iced  ICBtiiDony  of  a  &ther  or  it  brother;  they  may  leata 
inguisli  tbe  pictures  of  real  life  fram  paintings  of  imaginary 
which  never  had,  which  never  cuii  hove, 
dslence. — Tlicy  may  learn  that  it  is  nut  the  reterve  of 
pity,  tbe  affected  demeanour  eiliicr  of  a  priide  or  a  coquette, 
re  admire  ;  but  it  ia  the  simple,  graceful,  naliiral  modesty 
nan,  whoae  mind  it  innocent.  With  this  belief  ioipTeaBed 
■r  heart,  do  you  think,  my  dear  friend,  that  ihe  who  can 
and  reason  would  take  the  meaca  to  disgust  where  she 
xi  please  ?  or  that  ghe  would  incur  contempt,  when  she 

how  10  BBcnre  esteem? Do  you  think  that  ahe  will 

V  artifice  to  entangle  some  heedless  heart,  when  she  koowa 

pery  heart  which  can  be  so  won  is  not  worth  tlie  winning? 

It  look  upon  our  sex  either  as  dupes  or  tyrants ;  aha 

e  of  the  important  diiTerenoe  between  evaneeoeiit 

I,  and  that  afi'ection  founded  upon  mutual  esteem,  which 

le  permanent  happiness  of  life. 

t  sppreheniive,  my  dear  air,  that  Cupid  should  bs 
I  by  Ihe  helmet  of  Minerva;  he  has  conquered  his  idle 
IB  been  familiariEed  to  Minerva  and  the  Muses: 


.nd  timi 


e  power  of  beituly  over  the  huo.aii  heart  is  infinitely 
flted  by  Ihe  associated  ideaa  of  virtue  and  intellectual  ex- 
cellence has  been  long  acknowledged. — A  set  of  features,  how- 
ever regular,  inspire  but  little  admiration  or  enthuaiasm,  unleas 
they  be  irradiated  by  that  sunshine  of  the  soul  which  creates 
beauty.  Tbe  expression  of  intelligent  benevolence  tendera  even 
homely  features  and  cheeks  of  sorry  grain'  agreeable j  and  it 
has  been  obserrcd,  (hat  the  most  lasting  attachmenta  have 
not  always  been  excited  by  the  moat  beautiful  of  the  sex. 
As  men  have  become  more  cultivated,  they  have  attended 
more  to  the  expression  of  amiable  and  eatimahle  qualities  in  the 
female  countenance ,-  and  in  oil  probability  the  taste  for  ihls 


•  Seu  tbs  introduction  if  Cupid  to  iho  Mum  and  Minervi,  Id  ■  chinn- 
iN/  IP'**"  of  Mrs,  Birbauld'a — "71s  orifltno/  igiig.imttiin)r— ^wi^'*™! 
ulijida bamtlfal  lubject  for  a pioturo ? 
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•pecio   of  beauty  will  increaae  amoDgat  the   good  and  vHk. 

,  Wten  agreeable  qualities  are  connected  with  ibe  view  of  anj 
particular  form,  we  leani  to  love  that  form,  though  it  may  hstt 
no  other  merit.  Women  who  have  no  pretenaons  to  Grecim 
beauty  rosy,  if  their  countenances  are  expressive  of  good  tempit 
snd  good  sense,  hare  some  chance  of  pleasing  men  of  cnlttvattd 
toinds. — In  an  excellent  RovCevr'  of  Gillier's  Essays  on  tin 
Causes  of  the  Perfection  of  Antique  Sculpture,  *hich  I  have  jut 
leen,  it  is  obaerved,  that  our  exclusive  admiration  of  llie  plif- 
■iognomy  of  the  Greeks  arises  from  prejudice,  since  the  Greeiui 
countenance  cannot  be  necessarily  associated  with  any  of  iba 
perfections  which  now  distinguish  accomplished  or  escellral 
men.  This  remark  in  a  popular  periodical  work  shows  that  tbs 
public  mind  is  not  bigoted  iu  matters  of  taste,  and  thai  Ibe 
ftandard  is  no  longer  supposed  to  be  fixed  by  the  voice  of 
ancient  authority.  The  changes  that  are  made  in  (he  opinions 
of  our  sex  as  to  female  beauty,  according  to  the  different  silua-. 
tions  in  which  women  are  placed,  and  the  different  qualideew 
which  we  fix  the  idea  of  their  excellence,  are  curious  and 
■triking.  Ask  a  northern  Indian,  Mf  s  a  trkveller  irho  has  Uldji 
visited  them,  ask  a  northern  Indian  what  is  beauty  7  and  he  *iU 
answer,  a  brood  flat  face,  small  eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  three  V 
four  broad  block  lines  across  each  cbeek,  a  low  forehead,  a  liig* 
broad  chin,  a  clumsy  hook  nose,  &c.  These  beauties  are  gres!?. 
beightened,  or  at  least  rendered  more  valuable,  when  the  pO" 
lessor  is  capable  of  dressing  all  kinds  of  skins,  converting  Am 
into  the  different  parts  of  their  clathiug,  and  able  to  carry  d^ 
or  ten   stone  in  summer,  or  haul  a  much  greater  weight  it 

I  winter. — Prince  Matanabbee,  adds  this  author,  prided  hinneV 
much  upon  the  height  and  strength  of  his  wives,  and  would  (r*- 
quently  say,  few  women  could  carry  or  haul  heavier  loads.  IE 
some  years  ago,  you  had  asked  a  Frenchman  what  he  meant  fcj 
beauty,  he  would  have  talked  to  you  of  Voir  jnqumt.  Voir  ^ 
rituel.  Fair  noble,  Fair  comme  ilfaul,  and  he  would  have  refentd 
ultimately  to  that^e  ne  ifaii  gtai,  for  which  Parisian  belles  wet* 
formerly  celebrated. — French  women  mixed  much  in  companj, 
the  cbsrms  of  whai  &e^  cslUd  ii/fnt  were  admired  in  cod- 

•  Appendix  to  llonUilySe^iWifaooiSiainKi'wf'^^^Tf*^ 


■Titioii,  and  the  petit  tninou  denoting  lively  wit  and  coquetry 

<  line  fashionable  in  Fraace,  whital  g«llaittry  and  a  laate  for 
pkanires  of  lOritly  prevailed.  The  counlenitnce  expreudve 
(iber  aenie  and  modext  reierve  continuet  to  be  the  taale  of 

.  English,  who  wisely  prefer  the  pteaaures  of  domeelic  life.— 
Uutneatic  life  should,  hoserer,  be  enlivened  and  embellished 
with  all  the  wit  and  vivacity  and  politeness  for  which  French 
WDiucD  were  aoce  admired,  without  admitting  <uiy  of  their  vicet 
or  follies.  The  more  men  of  literature  and  polished  muinen 
deaire  to  spind  their  time  in  their  own  families,  the  more  they 
tnu^t  wish  that  their  wives  and  daughters  may  hare  tastes  and 
habits  similar  to  their  own.  If  they  can  meet  with  conversation 
suited  to  their  taste  at  home,  they  will  not  be  driven  to  clubs  fov 
cuinpanions ;  they  will  invite  the  men  of  wit  and  science  of 
t)i?ir  acquaint&nce  to  their  own  houses,  instead  of  appointing 
some  place  of  meeting  from  which  ladies  are  to  be  exclikded, 
Tliis  mixture  of  the  talents  and  knowledge  of  both  sexes  must  be 
adviintag''ous  to  the  interests  of  society,  by  increasing  domestic 
happiness. — Private  viHties  are  public  benefits :  if  each  bee  were 
content  in  hie  cell,  there  could  be  no  grumbhng  lilve  -,  and  if 
each  cell  were  complete,  the  whole  fabric  must  be  perfect. 

When  you  asserted,  my  dear  «ir,  that  learned  men  usually 
pri'f^r  for  their  wives,  women  rather  helow  than  above  the 
standard  of  mental  mediocrity,  you  forgot  many  instances 
strongly  in  contradictirm  of  this  opinion. — -Since  I  began  this 
letter,  I  met  with  the  following  pathetic  passage,  which  I  cannot 
forbear  transcribing: 

"  The  greatest  part  of  the  obserirations  contained  in  the  fore- 
going pages  were  derived  from  a  lady,  who  is  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  being  affected  by  any  thing  iti  this  sublunary  world. 
Her  beneficence  of  disposition  induced  her  never  to  overlirak 
any  fact  or  circumstance  that  fell  within  the  sphere  of  her 
observation,  which  promised  to  be  in  any  respect  bejiefioial  to 
her  fellow-creatures.  To  her  gentle  infiuenee  the  piihlio  are 
iudebled,  if  they  be  indeed  indebted  at  all,  for  whatever 
nsi-'All  hints  may  at  any  time  have  dropped  from  roj  pen.  A 
being,  she  thought,  who  must  depend  so  muQti  u  nv»t  da«&  iia. 
the  assistance  of  others,  owes,  as  a  de\i\,  to  \\\a  iii\Q'«-c^eW»a«: 
1  of  the  little  tuetul  VQO'«\t4!|,i  CtiW. 
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may  baTe  Ibrowii  in  his  way.  Sneh  baa  been  my  conatant  aba; 
sacb  were  tbe  views  of  the  wife  of  my  boaom,  flie  Inend  of  ny 
beart,  wbo  supported  and  assisted  me  in  all  my  pvirsnits^— laov 
feel  a  melancboly  satisfkction  in  contemplating  tboee  objects  ibi 
once  deligbted  to  elucidate*." 

Dr.  Gregory,  Haller,  and  Lord  Lytdeton,  bave,  in  tfci 
language  of  affection,  poetry,  and  truth,  described  tbe  plesnm 
which  men  of  science  and  literature  eigoy  in  an  union  wiA 
women  who  can  sympathise  in  all  their  thoughts  and  feefing^ 
who  can  converse  with  them  as  equals,  and  fire  with  them  ■ 
friends ;  who  can  asnst  them  in  die  important  and  deligMM 
duty  of  educating  their  children ;  who  can  make  their  haOf 
their  most  agreeable  society,  and  their  home  the  attntdbt 
centre  of  happiness. 

Can  women  of  uneultiTated  understandings  make  such  liw 
or  such  mothers  t 


*  J.  Andflfioo— EiMgr  oo  the  Msnagement  of  a  Dsirj 
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JULIA  AND  CAROLINE. 


I,  dear  Corolitie,  jgu  urge  me  to  thin/i;  I  profsss  ontj^ 
ect  upon  my  oum  feeUngi,'     Annlyze  my  notion*   of 


D  you  my  system!" — My  syater 
it  a  the  very  diflerence  between  u 


My 

Borons  of  happineae  cannot  be  reaolved  into  simple,  fixed  princi' 
ji*i.  Nor  dare  I  even  altempl  to  onalyie  them  ;  the  aubtle 
cuence  would  escape  In  the  process :  juat  puniahment  to  the 
•Ichymiat  in  morality '. 

Vau,  Carolioe,  are  of  H  more  aedate,  contemplative  character. 
Philosophy  becomes  the  ngid  mistresa  of  your  life,  enchanting 
vnthuaiann  the  companion  of  mine.  Suppose  she  lead  me  now 
•nd  ihen  in  pursuit  of  a  meteor;  am  not  I  happy  in  the  chase  7 
"Wheo  one  illusion  vaniahes,  another  shall  appear,  and,  Blill 
leading  me  forward  towards  an  borixon  that  retreats  ai  I  ad- 
vance, the  happy  prospect  of  futurity  shall  vatilah  QttVl  ■•Wo.  ■« 

"ReOect  upon  myfeelings !" — lie w Cm oVvue, '■«'*■''''*■  * 
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ttat  I  db  fed^-AnthatldiciidistliatigMfiyvUdi] 
phen  can  tnnqailfity.  Too  tdl  me  that  by  eon) 
miaffk^  I  dull  weaken  my  nataral  sensQulity  ; — are 
dw  fccwhifia  of  the  eonl  improved,  refined  by  exeicnef  a 
than  tik  be  excepted  from  the  general  law  T 

But  I  moat  not,  yoa  tell  me,  indulge  my  taate  for  i 
and  poetry,  laat  I  waate  tbat  aympathy  aaJSetkm  whicl 
ao  nndi  better  deaervei.    My  dear  frien^let  oa  chei 
pieeiooa  prapeniity  to  pity!    no   matter   what   the 
aympathy  with  fiction  m  reality  ariaea  from  the  same  diq 

When  die  ligh  of  compaaiion  liaea  in  my  booom,  w 
yitaneona  tear  atartt  from  my  eye,  what  frigid  moraU 
^atop  the  genial  emiait  of  the  eonl?"  ahall  aay  to  the 
paanm,  S0  Jwr  MU  thorn  go,  amd  »•  farther  t — Slu 
pwaume  to  ciECiniiaanbe  that  which  Fkovidence  1 
mboandedt 

But  oh,  Cardiiie!  if  our  feelings  aa  well  as  our  i 
numbered;  i(  by  the  immutable  law  of  nature,  apathy 
■leep  of  paasion,  and  languor  the  necessary  consequ 
exertion ;  if  indeed  the  pleasures  of  life  are  so  ill  prop 
to  its  duration,  oh,  may  that  duration  be  shortened  U. 
(Kind  Heaven,  let  not  my  soul  die  before  my  body ! 

Yes,  if  at  this  instant  my  guardian  genius  were  to 
before  me,  and  offering  me  the  choice  of  my  future  dest 
the  one  hand,  the  even  temper,  the  poised  judgment,  th 
serenity  of  philosophy ;  on  the  other,  the  eager  gen 
exquisite  sensibility  of  enthusiasm:  if  the  genius  said 
."  Choose  " — the  lot  of  the  one  is  great  pleasure,  and  gr 
^-great  virtues,  and  great  defects — ardent  hope,  and 
disappointment-— ecstasy,  and  despair : — the  lot  of  the 
calm  happiness  unmixed  with  violent  grief — virtue 
heroism — ^respect  without  admiration — and  a  length  of 
which  to  every  moment  is  allotted  its  proper  portion  of  \ 
— Gracious  genius !  I  should  exclaim,  if  half  my  existen 
be  the  sacrifice,  take  it ;  enthusiasm  is  my  choice. 

Such,  my  dear  friend,  would  be  my  choice  were  Ian 
a  woman,  how  much  more  readily  should  I  determine ! 

What  has  woman  U>  ^o  m^  ^^^i^o.^-^  1    TV^<^  ^^caces 
,2Jot  uuder  ber  empire*.  a'WQmwci'^  ^«x\.\si\!&&\*\»^< 


lat  assigned  to  her  jucccm,  all  the  pride  and  pie 
e  lu  onr  wcaknet),  leave  us  our  follies ;  they  i 


I  e  fbllin  plsu 


ent  grave  aenae  and  solid  merit  appear,  adieu 
;  caprice.  Hie  "  lively  noiueaie,"  the  exquisite, 
lusceptibility  which  charms,  interests,  CBptivHtes.-^^ 
Dur  amiable  defecta  nin.  mote  than  our  noblest 
Love  tequirea  sympathy,  and  sympathy  is  seldom 
1  with  a  sense  of  superiority.  I  envy  none  thejr  "  paah 
'  anee."  Alas  !  whethsr  it  be  deformity  or  excellwi 
■a  us  say  with  Richard  the  Third, 
"Iim  myself  alona  I" 

a  much   the   same   thing.     Then   let  us,   Caroli 
selves  to  gain  in  love,  what  w 
I  [0  he  held  only  by  the  tUghteM  chains;  with  the  i 

I  break  litem  at  pleasure,  he  submils  to  theTttJl 
lit  his  pride  revolts  against  the  poirer  to  which>f 
"s  hioi  he  ought  to  submit  What  tlien  ci 
reason  r  Can  she  prove  hy  argument  ih 
ir  demonstrate  that  she  is  an  angel? 
u  the  industry  of  the  srtiat,  who,  to  produce  tht 
'  perfect  beauty,  selected  from  the  fairest  faces  theii 
tlesB  features.  Equally  vain  must  be  the  efforts  of  tl|g 
:,  who  would  excite  the  idea  of  mental  perfeci 
an  assemblage  of  party-coloured  virtues. 
[  had  almost  said,  is  my  lyatem,  but  I  mean  ni 
not  accurate  enough  to  compose  a  tyitem. 
re  eystems,  and  theories,  and  reasonings  I 
Ly  ibcfaim,  but  what  do  we  really  know?  All  is  uncer- 
iman  prudence  does  nothing — fortune  every  ihing:  I 
y  thing  therefore  to  fortune;  pu  leave  nothing.  T 
rrence  between  us, — and  which  shall  \i«  t^cu  ^ 
can  decide. 
f  Julia,  fc.  *V1 


I 


Farewell,  dear  Caroline  ;   1  love  you  better  than    I  thoa 
soold  love  a  philosopher. 

Your  ever  sfleclioni 


At   the  hazftrd   of  ceasbg   to  be    " charrninff,"   "interitt 
" capliuaiiiig,"  I  must,  dear  Julia,  venture  to  reaso 

to  examine  your  favourite  doctrine  of  "  amiable  defecU,"  a  

pouible,  to  dissipate  that  unjuat  dread  of  perfection  which  yV^i 
teem  to  have  coDlinually  before  your  eyea. 

It  ia  the  sole  object  of  a  woman's  life,  you  say,  to  please.  Her 
atniabU  defects  pleaie  more  than  her  nobleat  virtuea,  her  follii't 
more  than  her  wisdom,  her  caprice  mare  than  her  temper,  ^f-'i 
tomelhing,  a  nameless  something,  which  no  art  can  imitate  v-  '■ 
no  KJence  can  teach,  more  thsQ  all. 

jirt,  you  say,  spoils  the  graces,  and  corrupts  the  heart  nl 
woman ;  and  at  best  can  produce  only  a  cold  model  of  perffc- 
tion ;  which  though  perhaps  strictly  conformable  to  rule,  t^i 
never  touch  the  soul,  or  please  the  unprejudiced  taste,  like  ow 
■imple  stroke  of  genuine  nature. 

J  have  often  observed,  dear  Julia,  that  an  inaccurate  use 'i' 
words  produces  such  a,  atronge  confusion  in  all  reoaoniag,  l!i>t 
in  the  heat  of  debate,  the  combatants,  unable  to  distinguish  lh«ii 
friends  from  their  foea,  fall  promisciioualy  on  both.  A  sklUi'l 
diaputant  knows  well  how  to  take  advaiitngo  of  this  confoaioni 
*jid  Bometiines  endeavours  to  create  it.  1  do  not  know  whelhn 
I  am  lo  inspect  you  of  audi  a  design ;  but  I  must  guard  a^ainii 
it. 

You  have  with  grent  address  availed  yourself  of  the  ftw  id'"' 
connected  with  the  word  art :  first,  aa  opposed  lo  siinpticily.  i' 
implies  artifice;  and  next,  oa  oppoaed  to  ignorance,  it  compn^- 
hendi  oil  the  improveroenta  of  acience,  which  leading  us  tu 
March  for  general  causes,  rewards  us  with  a  dominiim  over  ibeii 


t   cfTects: — that   which  i 

»  which  we  may  have  in  view  with  Ihe  greuteat  probability 

Ml  men  who  act  from  genetal  principles  are  so  far 

Their  objecta  may  be,  when  atlAined,  inaitfBcieiit 

T  happineaa,  or  they  may  not  previnusly  have  known  all 

BaceBury  means  to  obtain  them ;  but  they  must  not  therefore 

lAin,  if  they  do  not  meet  with  succesa  which  they  have  no 

kihasius,  in  collecting  the  most  admired  excellences  from 
H  models,  to  produce  perfection,  concluded,  from  general 
IpUs  that  mankind  would  be  pleased  again  with  what  had 
[excited  their  admiration. — So  far  he  wan  a  philosopher : 
,s  disappointed  of  success: — yes,  for  he  was  ignorsni 
use  neceaaaty  lo  produce  it.  The  separate  features 
might  he  perfect,  but  they  were  unsuited  to  each  other,  and  hi 
their  forced  union  he  could  not  give  ta  the  whole  countenance 
symmetry  and  an  appropriate  expreaetun. 

There  waa,  as  you  say,  a  lomflhJjtg  wanting,  which  his  «cience 
had  not  taught  him.  He  should  then  have  set  himself  to  exa- 
mine what  that  aomelhing  was,  and  how  it  waa  to  he  obtained- 
His  want  of  success  arose  from  the  imt^dency,  not  the  faSai^, 
of  theory.  Your  object,  dear  Julia,  we  will  nuppoae  is  "  to 
please."  Tf  general  observation  and  ecperience  hav«  taught 
you,  that  slight  acoampllshmeivla  aiid  «  trivial  chnracter  succeed 
mor«  certainly  in  obtaining  this  end,  than  higher  worth  and 
lenae,  you  act  from  principle  in  rejecting  the  one  and  aiming  at 
the  other.  You  have  discovered,  or  think  you  have  discovered, 
the  secret  causes  which  produce  the  deaired  eifect,  and  you 
tmploy  them.  Do  not  call  this  uxfincC  or  noiur;,'  this  also, 
though  yon  scorn  it,  \i  phXUaophy. 

But  when  you  come  soberly  to  reflect,  you  have  a  feelbg  in 
yniu'  mind,  that  reason  and  coal  judgment  disapprove  of  the  part 
you  are  acting. 

Let  us,  however,  distinguish  between  disapprobation  of  the 
ttbject,  and  the  means. 

Averse  BB  enthusiasm  is  from  the  retrograde  motion  of  ana- 
lysis, let  me,  my  dear  friend,  lead  you  one  step  backward. 

Wki/  do  you  wish  to  please '.     I   except  at  ifteic^t  ttunk  ^!^^lt 

eitioD,   (lie  desire  to  pleaae,  Skrtnng  fiom  a  -^Miiaei  1* 
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requirva  B  Tedprocol  retuTD,  Contlned  a>  this  viih  mMtbeln 
a  waman's  lieart  to  one  object  alane,  when  you  say,  Julia,  Ikat 
thf  admiralion  of  olheri  will  be  absolutely  ueceesury  lo  Jii\lt 
bappinrBs,  I  must  suppose  ;ou  mean  la  espress  aoly  a  geairti 
detire  tD  please  ? 

Th^n  under  Ibis  limitation — let  me  ask  you  again,  why  in 
you  wish  lo  please  t 

Do  not  let  d  word  etop  yott.  The  word  ranity  conveys  to  ol 
a  dissp-eeable  idea.  Tbere  seems  aamething  aelfiih  in  the  senti- 
ment— that  all  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  pleoaing  othen  ansel 
fi-om  the  gratification  it  affords  to  our  own  vanitt/. 

We  refine,  and  eiplun,  and  never  can  bring  ourselves  fairiy 
to  make  a  confession,  which  we  are  sensible  must  lower  lu  in 
the  opinion  of  others,  and  consequently  mortify  the  very  dou^ 
we  would  conoeal.  So  strangely  then  do  we  deceive  ourselnt 
01  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  motive,  which  at  the  instant 
prompts  the  denial.  But  let  us,  dear  Julia,  exchange  the  vtai 
vanity  for  a  less  odious  word,  self-complacency;  let  ua  acknan- 
ledge  tiiat  we  wish  to  please,  hecauae  the  success  raises  our  aelf- 
Gomplacency.  If  you  ask  why  raising  our  self-approbation  gives 
us  pleasure,  I  must  answer,  that  I  do  not  knotr.  Yet  1  see  and 
feel  that  it  does  ;  I  observe  tbat  the  voice  of  numbers  is  capabb 
of  raising  the  highest  transpart  or  the  most  fatal  despair.  Tba 
eye  of  man  seems  to  possess  a  fascinating  power  over  hli 
fellow-creatures,   to  raise  the  blush  of  shame,  or  the  glow  of 

1  look  around  me,  and  I  see  riches,  titles,  dignities,  pursued 
with  such  eagerness  by  thouBUids,  only  as  the  signs  of  distine- 
tion.  Nay,  are  not  all  these  things  sacrificed  the  moment  they 
ceaie  to  be  distinctions  7  The  moment  the  pnie  oF  glory 
be  won  by  other  means,  do  not  millions  eacriSue  their  fortaDS^ 
their  peace,  their  health,  their  lives,  for/ame  f  Then  amongit 
the  highest  pleasures  of  human  beings  I  must  place  self-ap|  ~ 
bation.  With  this  belief,  let  us  endeavour  to  sec 
greatest  extent,  and  to  the  longest  duration. 

I'hen,   Julia,   the  wish  to  please  becomes  only 
motive,  subordinate  to  the  desire  I  have  to  secure  my  own 
complocency.     We  will  examine  how  far  they  ara  connected. 

in  reflecting  upon  my  owumni,  ^o^lwrsetic1at  lamfli 
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h  llig  DpiniDii  of  Dtbera,  in  pcoportion  to  the  opinion  I  liave  pr^- 
i^aut]]'  formed  af  iheir  judgmenl ;  or  I  perceive  that  the  opinion 
"l  numbera,  merely  as  numbere,  has  power  to  give  me  great 
I'l'^a^iire  or  great  pain.  1  would  unite  both  these  pleasilreB  if 
'  CDiild,  but  in  general  I  cannot — they  are  incompatible.  Tlie 
opinion  of  the  vidgar  crowd  and  the  enlightened  individual,  the 
applsuse  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  mankind,  eitnnot  he 
nblained  by  the  same  means. 

Another  question  then  ariaea, — whom  shall  we  wish  to  please  f 
ffemuBt  choose,  and  be  decided  in  the  choice. 

You  soy  that  you  are  proud ;  I  am  prouder. — Tou  will  be  con- 
tent with  indiscriminate  adreiiration — nothing  will  content  me 
but  what  is  leleet.  As  long  as  I  have  the  use  of  my  reason — as 
long  as  my  heart  can  feel  the  delightftil  sense  of  a  "  well-earned 
praise,"  I  will  Hx  my  eye  on  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence,  and 
■Icadily  endcHvour  to  attain  it. 

Conicioue  of  her  worth,  and  daring  to  assert  it,  I  would  iiave  ft 
woman  earfy  in  life  know  that  she  is  capable  of  filling  the  heart 
of  a  man  of  sense  and  merit ;  that  ihe  is  worthy  to  be  hts  compa- 
nion snd  friend.  With  all  the  euei^y  of  her  soul,  with  alt  the 
powers  of  her  imders  tan  ding,  I  would  iiave  a  woman  endeavour 
lo  please  those  whom  she  esteems  and  loves. 

She  runs  a  rislE,  you  will  say,  of  never  meeting  her  equal. 
Hearts  and  understandings  of  a  superior  order  are  seldom  met 
with  in  the  world  i  or  when  met  with,  it  may  not  be  a  parti- 
cular good  fortune  to  win  them. — True ;  hut  if  ever  she  wmt,  she 
vil]  keep  them  ;  and  the  prixe  appears  to  me  well  worth  the  paina 
and  difficulty  of  attaining. 

1,  Julia,  admire  and  feel  enthusieam ;  but  1  would  have  philo- 
sophy directed  to  the  highest  objects.  I  dread  apathy  as  much 
ta  you  can  ;  and  I  would  endeavour  to  prevent  it,  not  by  sacri- 
ficing half  my  enistence,  but  by  enjoying  the  whole  with  mode- 

You  asic,  why  exerdse  does  not  [ncreoie  sensibility,  and  why 
sympathy  with  imaginary  disireas  will  not  also  increase  the  dis- 
position to  sympathixe  with  what  is  real  ?— Because  pity  should, 
J  think,  always  be  associated  with.tlie  active  desire  to  relieve.  If 
It  be  suffered  lo  become  a  pauive  t-ensation,  it  is  a  uteleu  aeat- 

t,  not  B  virtue.    The  species  of  reading  jou.i^b.'s.qC'Cb 
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hortftil.  even  b  this  respect,  to  the  mind,  as  it  indulges  all  lli» 
luxury  of  woe  iu  gjmpathy  with  ficlitioua  diatresa,  withoiu 
Kquiring  the  exertion  which  reality  derounds :  besides,  uiiiiciEsI 
experience  provee  to  us  that  habil,  so  far  from  increafing  tenn- 
hility,  absolutely  destroys  it,  by  familiarizing  it  with  ohjeets  <J 
compassion. 

;,  my  dear  friend,  appeal  even  to  your  own  expetienri. 
I  in  tbe  very  instance  you  mention.  Is  there  any  pathetic  wrilfr 
world  who  could  move  you  as  much  bI  the  "twentiell: 
reading  as  at  the  iirat '  T"  Speak  natumlly,  and  at  the  third  <it 
fourth  reading,  you  would  prohably  aay,  It  is  very  pathetic,  hul 
I  have  read  it  before — I  liked  it  better  the  first  time  ;  that  is  i« 
(ay,  it  did  touch  me  once — 1  know  it  ougil  to  touch  me  now,  bnl 
it  does  Bof.  Beware  of  this !  Do  not  let  life  become  a$  Uiiau 
at  a  twice-told  taU. 

Farewell,  dear  Julia  :  this  is  the  answer  of  fact  against  eli> 
qnence,  philosophy  agunst  enthusiasm.     Yon  appeal  from 
understanding  to  my  heart — 1  appeal  from  the   hei 
derstanding  of  my  judge ;  and  tea  years  hence   tbe 

_  perhaps  will  be  in  my  favour. 

^^_  Toiuv  sincerely, 

^^^^^^^^^  On  her  intended  marriage. 

^H      Indgep,  my  dear  Julia,  I  hardly  know  how  to  venture   to  gin 

^H-    you  my  advice  upon  a  subject  which  ought  to  depend  so  mad 

^V       upon  your  own  taste  and  feelings.     My  opinion  and  my  wiiihei  I 

could  readily  tell  you  :  the  idea  of  seeing  you  united  and  attachcil 

to  my  brother  is  certainly  the  moat  agreeable  to  me  ;  but  1  am  ti 

divest  myself  of  the  partiality  of  a  sister,  and   to  consider  my 

brother  and  Lord  V as  equal  candidates  fur  your  pr^fen 


gainst  eli> 
from  n^^M 
totbedB 
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I,  in  your  regsrj  ;  for  you  wy  that  "  Your  heart 
Kyet  decided  in  ita  choice. —  If  that  oracle  would  declare 
t^f  in  intelligible  lenna,  you  would  not  beaiCate  a  moment  to 
obey  iu  dictates."  But,  my  dear  Julia,  ia  there  not  another,  a 
uifer,  1  do  not  say  a  better  oracle,  Co  be  consulted — your  reason  ; 
Whilst  the  "  doubtful  beam  gdl]  nods  from  aide  lo  side,"  you 
may  with  aateady  band  weigh  your  own  motives,  and  determine 
nhat  things  will  be  essentia]  lo  your  happiness,  and  what  price 
^a  will  pay  for  them  ;  for 


I 


■■  Evb  plmure  hu  iU 
Too  much  of  pain,  bi 


,B  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  do  not  quote  these  lines  of 
Dryden  as  being  the  finest  poetry  he  ever  wrote ;  for  poela,  you 
know,  as  Waller  wittily  observed,  never  succeed  so  well  in  truth 
as  in  fictiou. 

Since  we  cannot  in  life  expect  to  realize  all  our  wbhea,  we 
mnst  distinguish  those  which  claim  the  rank  of  wanti.  We  must 
separate  the  fanciful  from  the  real,  or  at  least  make  the  one  sub- 
servient to  the  other. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  you,  more  particularly,  to  lake 
every  precaution  before  you  decide  for  life,  because  dbappoint- 
ment  and  restraint  afterwards  would  be  ioaupportable  to  your 

You  have  ollen  declared  to  me,  my  dear  friend,  that  your  love 
of  poetry,  and  of  all  the  reGnements  of  literary  and  romantic 
pursuita,  Is  ao  intimately  "  interwoven  in  your  mind,  that 
nothing  could  separate   them,   without   destroying   the   whole 

Your  tastes,  you  say,  are  fixed ;  if  they  are  so,  you  must  be 
doubly  careful  to  ensure  their  gratification.  If  you  cannot  mnka 
Ihtm  anbaervient  to  external  circumstances,  you  should  certainly, 
if  it  be  in  your  power,  choose  a  situation  in  which  circumstances 
will  be  anbaervient  to  them.  If  you  are  convinced  that  you 
could  not  adopt  tiie  tastes  of  another,  it  will  be  absolutely  neoei- 
aary  for  your  liappineaa  to  live  with  one  whose  tastes  ure  similar 

The  belief  in  that  gympalhy  of  souls,  which  tb«  poets  suppose 
*    ■      )  itaelf  between  two  people  at  first  »ig,ht,  i 
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I  Kbeuctl  oa  tlie  Iste  fashionable  belief  in  animal  magnetisni:  bill 
a  sympatby  wbicb,  if  it  be  not  tbe  faimdalian,  tni]'  ht 
called  (be  cement  of  affection.  Tvo  people  could  not,  I  sboiM 
tbink,  retain  any  lasting  affection  for  each  other,  without  t 
mutual  syutpatby  in  taste  and  in  their  dinmal  occupatione  ind 
domestic  pleastueB.  This,  you  will  allow,  my  dear  Julia,  ejra 
in  a  fuller  extent  than  I  do.  Now,  my  brother'a  tastcB,  cbano 
ter,  and  habits  of  life,  are  so  very  different  from  Lord  V — 
that  I  scarcely  know  how  you  can  compare  them  ;  at  least  befon 
you  can  decide  wbicb  of  tbe  tvo  would  make  you  tbe  bappieil 
in  life,  you  must  determine  what  kind  of  life  you  may  wish  lo 
lead;  for  my  brother,  though  he  might  make  yoit  very  happy  i;i 

domestic  life,  would  not  make  the  Countess  of  V happy, 

nor  would  Lord  V make  Mrs.  Percy  happy.     They  muii 

be  two  different  women,  with  different  habits,  and  diHerent  wiihn; 
BO  that  you  must  divide  yourself,  my  dear  Julia,  like  Arospei,  inlii 
two  selves  ;  I  do  not  say  into  a  bad  and  a  good  self;  ciioose  Muit 
other  epithets  lo  diatinguiab  them,  but  distmct  they  must  be:  to 
let  them  now  declare  and  decide  their  pretensions,-  and  let  ihr 
victor  have  not  only  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  but  all  the  prs- 
Togativea  of  victory.  Let  the  subdued  be  subdued  for  life — k'. 
tbe  victor  lake  every  precaution  which  policy  can  dictate,  I" 
prevent  tbe  possibility  of  future  contents  witb  tbe  vanquished. 

But  without  talking  poetry  io  you,  my  dear  friend,  let  mr 
seriously  recommend  it  to  you  to  examine  your  own  mind  care- 
fully ;  and  if  you  find  that  public  diversions  and  public  Bdmits- 
tion,  dissipation,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  riches  and  high  rwik, 
are  really  and  truly  essentia)  to  your  happiness,  direct  your 
choice  accordingly.  Mairy  Lord  V.  :  he  has  a  iMigt 
fortune,  extensive  connexions,  and  an  exalted  station  ;  bis  oan 
taste  for  show  and  expense,  bis  family  pride,  and  personal 
vanity,  will  all  tend  to  tbe  end  you  propose.  Your  house,  t 
equipages,  may  be   all  in   the  highest  style  of  n 

Lord  V 's  easiness  of  temper,  and  fondness  f 

readilj'  give   you  that   entire   ascendancy   over   bia   plea 
which  your  abilities  give  you  over  his  understanding. 
not  control  your  wishes  ;  you  may  gratify  tbem  to  the 
botiada  of  his  fortune,  ani  ^AiB.^*"\iBi^™A.  ■&«««  \i 
nay  have  eatiie  oonMHoail  at  '\iinaB  loA  ^-n^^,   1 


Jttiw  am  MitoLiNE.  4T9 

jTiur  objects,  Julia,  lake  them  ;  ihey  are  in  your  power.  But 
remember,  you  muBl  talte  Ihem  with  ihcit  nece«»ary  concomi- 
kinla — the  restrnints  upon  your  time,  upon  the  choice  of  your 
bienda  and  youi- company,  which  liigh  life  iuipoiei;  the  «ni<Hi 
lubgeqitcnt  t»  diseipation ;  the  mortiiications  of  riralship  in 
beauty,  wit,  rank,  and  msgniQcence  ;  the  trouble  of  managing  a 
large  fortune,  and  the  chance  of  involving  your  affairs  and  your 
&nii]y  in  difficulty  and  distress ;  tbeee  and  a  thousand  more 
erils  you  must  submit  la.  You  must  renounce  all  the  pleasurm 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  imagination  ;  you  muat  give  up  the  idea 
of  cultivating  literary  taste;  you  must  not  expect  from  your 
liusband  friendship  and  confidence,  ot  any  of  tlie  delicacies  of 
affection  : — you  govern  him,  he  cannot  therefore  be  your  equal; 
ybu  may  be  a  fond  mother,  but  you  cannot  educate  your 
children  ;  younill  neither  have  the  time  not  the  power  to  do  it; 
you  must  trust  them  lo  a  govemaBS.  In  the  selection  of  your 
friends,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  company  and  conversa- 
tion, you  nill  be  still  more  restrained  :  in  short,  yuu  must  give 
tip  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life ;  for  that  is  not  in  this  caae  the 
life  you  have  chosen.  But  you  will  enclum  againat  me  for 
supposing  you  capable  of  making  such  a  choice — such  sacrifices  I 
— I  am  sure,  next  lo  my  brother,  I  am  the  last  person  in  the 
vorld  who  would  wish  you  lo  make  them. 

You  have  another  choice,  my  dear  Julia;  domestic  life  ia 
offered  to  you  by  one  who  baa  every  wish  and  every  power  to 
make  it  agreeable  to  you ;  by  one  whose  tastes  resemble  your 
own ;  who  would  be  a  judge  and  a  fond  admirer  of  all  your 
perfections.  You  would  have  perpetual  motives  to  cultivate 
every  talent,  and  to  exert  every  poiver  of  pleasing  for  hia  sake — 
for  /lU  sake,  whose  penetration  no  improvement  would  escape, 
and  whose  affection  would  be  smoeptibleof  every  proof  of  yours. 
Am  I  drawing  too  flattering  a  picture? — A  sister's  baud  may 
draw  a  partial  likeness,  but  still  it  will  be  a  likeness.  At  ill 
events,  my  dear  Julia,  you  would  be  certain  of  the  mode  of  life 
you  would  lead  with  my  brother.  The  regulation  of  your  time 
and  occupatiatis  would  be  your  owii.  In  the  education  of  your 
family,  you  would  meet  with  no  ititemi^tioQ*  m  te^ta'snA-  X.«!m. 
would  Jave  no  governess  to  counteract,  hq  a^vrnv^CT*  \» "vtiOTo&ft- 
Hup^IiC  folloir  your  own  judgmeM,  qt  ^^eVi.  Vo  '&*"y 


ho  would  never  lequire  you  to  aubmit  Iq  his  opinioi 

All  the  pleasures  of  friendship  you  irould  cojoy  in  your  owi. 
family  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  you  would  have  for  your 

»uitar  the  friend  of  your  infancy. 
Upon  her  intended  teparatioa  from  her  Jauband, 
Tdu  need  not  fear,  my  dear  Lady  V ,  that  I  should  trinmpli 

in  the  accomplishment  of  my  prophecies;  or  that  1  ihould 
reproach  you  for  having  preferred  youc  own  opinion   to  mt 

(advice.  Believe  me,  niy  dear  Julia,  I  am  your  friend,  dut 
would  the  name  of  uater  have  increased  my  friendship. 
Five  yean  have  made  thea  ao  great  a  change  id  your  feeling 
and  views  of  life,  that  a  few  days  ago,  when  my  letter  to  jouu 
your  marriage  accidentally  fell  into  your  hands,  "you  Kertitnak 
lekh  a  speeies  of  astonishment  at  yaar  choice,  and  t/oa  bant  adv 
tears  in  an  agony  of  despair,  on  reading  the  wretchrd  doom  fori- 

told  to  the  uiife  of  Lord  V .     A  doom,"  you  add,  "  itldch  I 

feel  hoarlg  aceompliihing,  and  which  I  tee  no  poaMiUty  of  onri* 
ing,  but  by  a  separatist  from  a  hmband,  uiith  whom,  I  nous  thi'i. 
it  HKH  tnadnesi  to  unite  mt/ielf."     Your  opinion  I  moat  alreaiJy 

tlcnow  upon  this  subject,  "  as  the  same  arguments  which  thuulii 
have  preeenled  me  from  making  tack  a  choice,  ought  ami  '" 
determiae  me  to  abjure  it," 
You  3ay,  dear  Julia,  that  my  letter  itruck  you  with  deapait.— 
Despair  is  either  madness  or  folly;  itobtaioi,  it  deierves  notiiiii^ 
from  mankind  but  pity ;  and  pity,  though  it  be  akin  to  love,  lui 
y«t  a  secret  affinity  to  contempt.  In  strong  minds,  deapait  lion 
acute  disease  ;  the  prelude  to  great  exertion.  In  weak  mindi,  n 
ia  a  chronic  distemper,  followed  by  incurable  indolence,  L»l 
the  crisis  be  favourable,  and  xesuine  your  wonted  energy-  Instead 
of  Buffeting  the  vnvagiiva'tuHi  Vo  iwdiwvav  uE.Bnv&'s^wi 
^^     the  past,  let  us  torn  qib  aWcnAon  \o-««A»  ft~  •-■ 
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evil  is  irremediable,  let  us  aeknowietlge  it  to  be  audi,  nnd  bear 
II : — there  is  no  power  to  which  we  aubniil  ao  certainly  oa  to 
Dece9sity.  With  our  hopea,  out  wishes  cease.  Iniagiliution  hH 
a  conlrHCtiiig,  as  weU  at  an  expansive  faculty.  The  prisoner,  who, 
deprived  of  all  that  we  conceive  to  constitute  the  pleasurei  of 
life,  could  interest  or  occupy  himself  with  the  labours  of  a  spider, 
waa  certainly  a  philosopher.  He  enjoyed  all  the  meaiiB  of 
happiness  that  were  left  in  his  power. 

1  know,  my  dear  Lady  V ,  that  words  have  little  effect 

over  grief;  and  I  do  not,  I  assure  you,  mean  to  insult  you  with 
the  parade  of  stoic  philosophy.  But  consider,  your  error  ii  not 
perhaps  so  great  as  you  imagine.  Certainly,  they  who  at  the 
beginning  of  life  can  with  a  steady  eye  look  through  the  long 
perspective  of  distant  years,  who  can  in  one  view  complise  all 
the  different  objects  of  happiness  and  misery,  who  can  conipBCe 
accurately,  and  justly  estimate  their  respective  degrees  of  im- 
portance; and  who,  after  having  formed  aueh  a  calculation,  are 
capable  of  acting  uniformly,  in  consequence  of  their  own  con- 
viction, are  the  aiiseit,  and,  a»  fat  as  prudence  can  influence  our 
fortune,  the  kappieit  of  human  beings.  Next  to  this  favoured 
clasi  are  those  who  can  perceive  and  repair  their  own  errors ; 
who  can  stop  at  any  given  period  to  take  a  new  view  of  life.  If 
unfortunate  circumstances  have  dented  you  a  place  in  the  first 
rank,  you  may,  dear  Julia,  secure  yourself  a  station  in  the 
second.  Is  not  the  conduct  of  a  woman,  alter  her  marriage,  of 
infinitely  more  importance  than  her  previous  choice,  whatever  it 
may  have  been  ?     Then  now  consider  what  yours  should  be. 

You  say  that  it  is  easier  to  break  a  chain  than  to  stretch  it  j  but 
remember  that  when  broken,  your  part  of  the  chain,  Julia,  will 
atill  remain  with  you,  and  fetter  and  disgrace  you  through  life. 
Why  should  a  woman  be  so  circumapecl  in  her  choice  !  Is  it 
not  because  when  once  made  she  must  abide  by  jl  ?  "  She  aeti 
her  life  upon  the  cast,  and  she  must  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die." 
Prom  domestic  uneasiness  a  man  has  a  thousand  resources:  in 
middling  life,  the  tavern,  in  high  life,  the  gaming-lable,  suspends 
the  anxiety  of  thought.  Dissipation,  ambition,  business,  the 
occupation  of  a  profession,  change  of  place,  change  of  company, 
aSbrdliim  agreeable  and  honourable  Te\\e(  Itqki  &ont«.%'ac  ^osi^gcisi. 
" !,ie  \eaveB\1-,  iS^ai'wte^**™" 


I  ^'sagreeable  to  liim,  fac  leaves  her,  and  in  Uaving  her  iotet  »ni> 

I  B  wife.     But  what  reiouroe  has  a  woman? — Precluded  ftooi  Jiil 
the  occupations  comnum  to  the  other  tex,  she  loses  even  ibiM 
peculiar  to  hec  own.     She  has  no  remedy,  from  the  company  :( 
aman  ahe  diilikes,  but  a  leparatiou ;  and  this  remedy,  deapcnu 
as  it  is,  is  allowed  only  tu  a  certain  claaa  of  women  in  uwieli , 
to  those  whose  fortune  affords  them  the  means  of  suhsisleDcc, 
and  whose  friends  have  secured  to  them  a 
A  peeress  then,  probably,  can  leave  her  husband  if  she  wish  it 
peasant's   wife   cannot;   she  depends   upon  the   characler  ■ 
piivileges  of  a  wife  for  actual  suhaistence.     Her  domesljc  ci 
not  lier  aHection,  is  secured  to  her  huiband ;  and  it 
it  should.     He  Bacrifices  his  liberty,  hie  labour,  his  ingenw 
bis  time,  for  the  support  and  protection  of  his  wife  ;  and  in  ■ 
portion  to  bis  protection  is  his  power 

In   higher  life,  where  the  sacrifices   of  both  parties  in 
originul  union  are  more  equal,  the  evils  of  a 
uearly  balanced.    But  even  here,  tlie  wife  nho  bos  hazarded  leut,    ' 
Bujfera  the  most  by  the  dissolulioii  of  the  partnership  ;  she  lowi 
a  great  part  of  her  fortune,  and  of  the  conveniences  and  tuiaht* 
of  life.     She  loses  her  home,  her  rank  in  society.     She  loe 
the  repellant  and  the  attractive  power  of  a  mistress  of  a 
"Her  occupation  is  gone,"     She  becomes  a  wanderer, 
her  youth  and  beauty  last,  she  may  enjoy  that  species  of  delitii 
caused  by  public  admiration  ;  fortunate  if  habit  doe*  not  dt 
the  power  of  this  charm,  before  tlte  season  of  its  duration  ei 
It  was  said  to  he  the  wish  of  a  celebrated  modem  beauty,  " 
she  might  not  survive  her  nine-and-twentietb  birth-day." 
often  heard  this  wish  quoted  for  its  extravagance ;  but  I  al«4 
admired  it  for  its  good  sense.     The  lady  fon 
doom  of  her  declining  years.     Her  apprehensions  for  the  ti 
embittered  even   her  enjoyment  of  the  present;  and  ! 
resolution  enough  to  offer  to  take  "a  bond  of  fate,"  to  : 
one-half  of  her  life,  to  secure  the  pleasure  of  the  other. 
But,  dear  Lady  V ,  probably  this  wish  Was  made  at  h 

I   distance  from  the  destined  period  of  its  accomplishment. 
e  of  her  nine-and-twentieth  birth-day,  tbe  lady  pi 

Ifflight   have  fell  incWuei  to  leWart-^wx  -^li-jM 
provide  tot  »b.e  coflaii^wi  ^\b>^  h 


mind   at  such   an  instant.      Even  the  most  wretched  life 
power  to  attach  ua;  none  can  be  more  wretched  than  the  old 

age  of  a  dissipated  heauty  : — unless,  Lady  V ,  it  be  that  of  a 

Tcoman,  who,  lo  all  her  eviU  has  the  oddition  of  remorse, 
having  abjured  her  duties  and  abandoned  her  family.  SucI 
the  situation  of  a  woman  who  separates  from  her  husband. 
KeducEd  to  go  the  same  hisipid  round  of  public  amusements, 
more  restrained  than  an  unmarried  beauty  in  youth,  yet  n; 
miserable  in  age,  the  superiority  of  her  genius  and  the  sen  nihility 
of  her  heart  become  her  greatest  evile.  She,  indeed,  must  praj 
for  indifference.  Avoided  by  all  her  family  connesions,  hated 
and  despised  where  ahe  might  have  been  loved  and  respected, 
solitary  in  the  midst  of  society,  she  feels  herself  deserted  at  the 
time  of  life  when  she  moat  wants  social  comfort  and  assistance. 

Dear  Julia,  whilst  it  is  yet  in  your  power  secure  to  yourself  a 
happier  fate  ;  retire  to  the  bosom  of  your  own  family  ;  prepare 
for  ynurself  3  new  society;  perform  the  duties,  and  you  shall 
soon  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life;  educate  your  children ; 
-whilst  they  are  young,  it  shall  be  your  occupation  ;  as  tliey  grow 
up,  it  shall  be  your  glory.  Let  me  anticipate  your  fiiture  succ< 
when  they  shall  appear  such  as  you  can  make  them ;  when 
world  shall  ask  "  who  educated  these  amiable  young  womi 
Who  formed  their  character?  Wlio  cultivated  the  talents  of  this 
promising  young  maji?  Why  does  this  whole  family  live  toge- 
ther in  such  perfect  union  ?'"  With  one  voice,  dear  Julia,  y 
children  shall  name  their  mother :  she  who  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  checked  herself  in  the  career  of  dissipation,  and  turned  all 
the  ability  and  energy  of  her  mind  to  their  education. 

Such  will  be  your  future  fame.  In  the  mean  time,  before  you 
have  formed  for  yourself  companions  in  your  own  family,  you  will 
urant  a  society  suited  to  ycur  taste.  "  Disgusted  as  you  hsvA 
been  with  frivolous  company,  you  say  that  you  wish  to  draw 
around  you  a  society  of  literary  and  estimable  friends,  whose  con- 
versation and  talents  shait  delight  you,  and  who  at  the  same  li 
that  they  are  eKciled  lo  display  their  own  abilities,  shall  be  a 
judge  of  yours." 

But,  dear  Lady  V< >,  the  possibility  of  your  forming  such  a 

aociety  must  depend  on  youi  having  &  ^umitt  Vi  tewvs*,'*.^ 


ncter  and  conKquence  in  life  to  invite  and  attach  fiiiendi.   The 
opinion  o(  Dumben  ia  necessary  to  excite  tbe  ambition  of  iniiri'  1 
dnala.     To  be  a  female  Mecxnas  you  most  have  power  to 
&voura,  ai  well  as  judgment  to  discern  merit. 

What  castles  in  the  air  are  built  by  the  syntlietic  (rand  (^ 
imagination,   which   vanish   when   exposed  to   the  analysis  ll 

Then,  Julia,  supposing  that  Lord  V ,  as  joui'  h 

comes  a  negative  quantity  as  to  your  happiness,  yet  he  willacqmlB  1 
another  speciea  of  value  as  the  master  of  your  family  and  its 
father  of  your  children  ;  as  a  person  who  supports  your  public 
consequence,   end  your  prlva.te  self- com ptecency.      Yea,   deal 

Lady  V ,  he  will  increase  your  self-complacency ;  for  do  you 

not  think,  that  when  your  husband  sees  his  children  prospr 
under  your  care,  hia  family  united  under  your  raanagemeni— 
whilst  he  feels  yoar  merit  at  home,  and  hears  your  praises  abroad, 
do  you  not  think  he  will  himself  learn  to  respect  and  love  yuu! 
You  say  that  "  he  it  not  a  jadge  of  female  exeeUence ,-  fhal  be 
hat  no  reai  ta!ie  ;  that  vanilg  ii  his  mliiy  paiiion."  Then  if  hU 
judgment  be  dependent  on  the  opinions  of  others,  he  will  be  tlic 
more  easily  led  hy  the  public  Toice,  and  you  will  command  ihe 
auffiiiges  of  the  public.  If  he  has  not  taste  enough  to  approve, 
be  will  have  vanity  enough  to  be  proud  of  you ;  and  a  vain  mao 
insensibly  begins  to  love  that  of  which  he  is  proud.     Why  doef 

Lord  V love  his  buildings,  his  pointings,  his  equipages  f    f 

b  not  for  their  intrinsic  value  ;  but  because  they  e 
distinction  to  him.     Let  his  wife  became  a  greater  distinction  U 
him,  and  on  the  same  principles  he  will  prefer  her.     Set  4 

example,   then,   dear   Lady   V ,  of  domestic  v' 

talents  shall  make  it  admired,  your  rank  shall  moke  it  c 
cuous.   You  are  ambitions,  Julia,  you  love  praise;  you  have  b4 
used  to  it ;  you  cannot  live  happily  without  it. 

Praise  is  a  mental  luxury,   which  becomes  from  babit  • 
lutely  necessary  to  our  eniatence  {  and  in  purchasi 
pay  the  price  set  upon  it  by  society.   The  more  curious,  (he  nl 
avaricious  we  become  of  this  "aerial  coin,"  tl 
interest  to  preserve  its  currency  and  increase  its  value.   You.d| 
dear  Julia,  in  pudculai.^Ntia  have  amasBcdao  muehof  i^d 


y  doim  iti  price,  foi  your  own  sake  1 — Do  not  then  say  in 
I  of  disgiut,  that   "  you  are  gromi  too  wise  now  to  value  ap- 

t,  during  youth,  your  appetite  for  applause  nraa  indJ criminal?, 

■  indulged  to  pxceaa,  you  are  now  more  difficult  jn  your  choice, 

e  become  an  epictire  in  your  laiU  for  praise. 

eu,  my  dear  Julia ;  1  hups  still  to  see  you  ai  happy  Id 

tic  life  us 

Your  ever  affectionate 


On  Iter  cmiduct  after  her  separation  from  her  hushand. 

cY,  of  which  I  nom  begin  to  repent,  has  of  late  pre- 
e  from  writing  to  you.  1  rtm  afraid  I  ahall  be  abrupt, 
it  IB  necessary  to  be  explicit.  Yoni  conduct,  ever  since  yoni 
ration  from  your  husband,  hog  been  anxiously  watched  from 
kriety  of  motives,  by  his  family  and  your  own ; — it  hai  been 
fted.     Reflect  upon  yoar  own  mind,  end  examine  with  what 

en  I  was  witb  you,  I  observed  a  change  u 
and  the  irhoie  turn  of  your  thoughts.  I  pei 
mpatieoce  of  restraint  J  a  confusion  in  your 
H  when  you  began  to  reason, — an  eloquence  in  your  lali- 
e  when  you  began  to  declaim,  which  convinced  me 

e  the  powers  of  your  reason  had  been  div- 
faig,  and  those  of  your  imagination  rapidly  increasing;  the 
Bdariea  of  right  and  wrong  seemed  to  be  no  longer  marked  in 
■:  mind.  Neither  the  rational  hope  of  happineis,  nor  a  sense 
luty  governed  you  ;  but  some  unknown,  wayward  power 
bed  to  have  taken  possession  of  your  understanding,  and  to 
e  thrown  every  thing  into  confusion.  You  appearEd  pecn- 
\y  averse  to  philosophy  :  let  me  recall  your  own'wt«i3.\'a-j>» 
■uked  "  of  what  use  philosophy   covl\&.^i«  ^n^l«ttl^  ■^ua'* 


na  lite  vUl,  and  how  the  idea*  of  just  pimiehTnent  a 
liintarji  crime  could  be  reconciled  'I" 

Tour  understanding  invnlred  iUelfm  metaphyBical  abrutdily. 
In  conversing  upon  literary  aubjecta  one  evening,  in  ipeaUng  nT 
the  striking  difference  hetween  the  conduct  and  the  undn- 
atttoding  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  you  said,  that  "  It  by  ni 
meana  aiirpriaed  you ;  that  to  an  enlarged  mind,  aDc^nsionied  It 
consider  the  universe  aa  one  vast  tvhole,  the  conduct  of  tbatlillli 
animated  atom,  that  inconaiderable  part  tetf,  must  be  too  insi^ 
nificant  to  &x  or  merit  attention.  It  was  nothing,"  you  saiJi 
"in  the  general  mass  of  vice  and  virtue,  happiness  and  miierv," 
1  believe  1  answered,  "  that  it  might  be  nothing  compared  to  Ihn 
great  whale,  but  it  was  eiten/  thing  to  the  individual."  Sutii 
were  your  opinions  in  theory;  you  must  know  enough  of  ihc 
human  heart  to  perceive  their  tendency  when  reduced  to  prK- 
ttce.  Speculative  opinions,  I  know,  have  little  influence  o< 
the  practice  of  those  who  act  much  and  think  little;  bul^ 
should  conceive  their  power  to  be  considerable  over  the  i 
of  those  who  have  much  time  for  reflection  and  little  ni 
for  action.  In  one  case  the  habit  of  action  guvcma  the  ihoi^ 
upon  any  sudden  emergency  ;  in  the  other,  the  thoughts 
the  actiona.  The  truth  or  falsehood  then  of  speculative  a| 
is  of  much  greater  consequence  to  our  sex  than  to  the  other;  ij 
we  live  a  life  of  reflection,  they  of  action. 

Retrace,  then,  dear  Julia,  in  your  mind  the  c 
thoughts  for  some  lime  past ;  discover  the  cause  of  thi*  tr 
tion  in  your  opinions;  judge  yourself;  and  remember,  tl 
ihemind  as  well  aa  in  the  body,  the  highest  pitch  of  i 
often  attended  with  an  mi  consciousness  of  its  existence.  If.  ibm. 

Lady  V ,  upon  receiving  ray  letter,  you  siiould  feel  »«™ 

'  to  this  self-examination,  or  if  you  should  imagine  it  to  beiuelcu 
1  no  longer  advise,  I  command  you  lu  quit  your  present  alwilF 
come  to  me  ;  fly  from  the  danger,  and  be  safe. 

Dear  Julia,  I  must  assume  this  peremptory  tone  :  tf  you  .i ' 
angry,  I  muat  disregard  your  anger;  it  is  the  enger  of  diKW. 
the  anger  of  one  who  is  roused  from  that  sleep  which  would  •!  ' 
in  death. 

I  respect  the  ei^wiUt^  o^feeniiti^-.Wx'iw 
nay    Teiiuirea,   tiie  leai^orBx^   BM«oa»-Qc^  ^ 


bdihip,  ihc  jiiiigment,  the  geniu!,  the  prudence  of  each  party 

common  property  of  hoth.     Even  if  they  are  equals, 

□I  be  sn   alurajfi.     Those  transient  fits  of  pa«sio 

1  the   heat   and   niaeat  are   liable,  may  deprive  even 

It  of  the  advantage  of  their  reason.     She  then  has  atill  ia 

■  friend  an 'impartial  though  perhapa  an  inferior  judgment;  . 

I  becomes  tlie  guardian  of  tlici  other,  aa  their  mutual  aafety 

seema   to  have  granted  this  double  chance  of  v 
■liappiness,  as  the  peculiar  revard  of  friendship. 

e  it,  then,  my  dear  friend  ;   accept  the  assistance  you  c 

im.     Obey  me ;  I  aliall  judge  of  you  by  your  rewlu- 
it  this  cruii :  on  it  depends  jour  fate,  and  iny  friendship. 

and  affectionate 


LETTER  VI. 


Juil  before  the  u/enC  lo  FraiKe, 

»  come,  Lady  V ,  when   I  must  bid  you  a 

rani  adieu.     With  what  deep  regret,  I  need  not,  Julia,  I  can- 
Ft  tell  you. 

f  I  burned  your  letter  the  moment  I  bad  read  it.  Tour  past 
el  never  wiii  betray ;  but  I  must  renounce  all  future  • 
le  with  you.  I  am  a  sifter,  a  wife,  a  inoTber;  oil  tbeao 
IB  forbid  me  to  be  longer  your  friend.  lu  misfortune,  il 
Kitiness,  or  in  poverty,  1  never  would  have  forsaken  you ;  bat> 
tifamy  I  cannot  share.  I  would  have  gone,  I  went,  to  the  brink 
of  the  precipice  to  save  ynu  ;  with  all  my  force  I  held  you 
back ;  but  in  vain.  But  why  do  I  vindicate  my  conduct  to  yoU 
now  ?  Accustomed  ei  I  have  always  been  to  think  your  appro> 
batlon  necessary  to  my  happiness,  1  forgot  that  henceforward 
your  opinion  is  to  be  nothing  to  me.  or  mine  to  you. 

Ob,  Julia  \  the  idea,  the  certainty,  that  you  must,  if  you  live^ 
"n  a  few  months,  ^it\ia^,  \«S»c!A,x»  *i 
■I  of  Julia,  ^c.  i^- 


«w4  te  •  fcnigK  country— vitheut  a  friend— 

bt»  of  WMMS  wIm  bave  fallen  from  b  Etate  03  high  ea  fours,  [h« 

■KDM  of  Ii       n  of  G ,  ihe  horror  I   feel  at  jouiing  yon 

attna  to  tkiit^  Injtels  me  to  make  one  more  attenipt  la  san 
jon. 

«t  mij  earliest  years  1  friend  of  my  youthl  mj 

I  hf  the   happy  innocent  houra  we   have  epent 

by  Am  lore  you  had  for  me,  by  the  respect  yoi 

mtr  mother,  by  the  agony  with   which   your 

of  the  loss  of  his  daughter,   by  all  that  bu 

mind — 1  conjure  you,  I  implore  j'on  to 

Cuouii. 


LETTER  VII. 


WriOtH  afm  montit  i^ttr  Oe  dote  of  tlu  pnetdbtg  btfnv 

TuoDoB  I  am  too  lensible  that  all  connexion  between  my 
unfortunate  friend  and  her  family  must  for  some  time  have  bean 
ditsolved,  I  venture  now  to  address  myself  to  your  lordalup. 

On  Wednesday  last,  about  b«lf  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evn^ 
ing,  the  folloniog  note  was  brought  to  me.  It  had  been  writtan 
with  Buch  a  trembling  hand  that  it  was  scarcely  legible  ;  but  I 
linew  the  writing  too  well. 

"  If  you  ever  loved  me,  Caroline,  read  thia — do  not  tear  it  tbt 
moment  youiee  the  name  of  Julia:  she  ha«  suffered — ibe  ii 
humbled.  I  left  France  with  the  hope  of  seeing  you  once  more; 
but  now  I  am  bo  near  you,  my  courage  fails,  and  my  heart  links 
within  me.  I  have  no  friend  upon  earth — I  deserve  none  ;  yet 
I  cannot  help  wishing  to  see,  once  more  before  I  die,  tlie  friwid 
of  my  youth,  to  thank  her  with  my  last  breath. 

"But,  dear  Caroline,  if  I  must  not  see  you,  write  to  ut,  if 
possible,  one  line-of  consolation. 

"TaU  me,  is  my  father  living — do  you  know  Miy  thii^  of  my 


children  T — I  dare  not  oik  for  my  husband.     Adieu 

Kthat  I  can  scarcely  vritB — I  hope  I  aball  auun  b 


immediutciy  determined  to  fnilow  tbe  bearet  of  this  letter. 
wai  waiting  for  my  ajisvcr  at  u  small  inn  in  a  neigh- 
ing village,  at  a  few  miles'  distance.  It  was  night  when  ~ 
-y  thing  was  silent — all  the  bouses  were  shut  up, 
tpting  one,  in  which  we  saw  tuo  or  tliree  lights  glimm 
tdruugh  ibe  window — this  was  the  inn :  as  your  lordship  may 
imagine,  it  was  a  very  miserable  place.  The  mistreii  of  tbs 
bouse  seemed  to  be  touched  with  pity  tbr  the  stronger: 
opened  the  door  of  a  small  room,  where  she  said  the  poor  lady 
WHS  resting ;  and  retired  as  1  entered. 

Upon  a  low  matted  seat  beside  the  flre  sat  Lady  V ;  a 

wu  in  black ;  her  knees  were  crashed,  and  her  while  but  en: 
elated  arms  flung  on  one  side  over  lier  lap ;  her  hands  we 
clasped  together,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  iire  :  she  seemed 
neither  lo  hear  nor  see  any  thing  round  her,  but,  totttlly 
absorbed  in  her  own  reflections,  to  have  sunk  into  uiseDslbilily. 
1  dreaded  to  rouse  her  from  this  state  of  torpor  ;  and  I  believe  I 
Blood  for  some  moments  motionless ;  at  last  I  moved  softly- 
towards  her — siie  turned  her  hciid — started  up — a  scarlet  bluall 
overspread  her  face — she  grew  livid  again  instantly,  gave  a 
fbint  shriek,  and  sunk  senseless  into  my  arms. 

When  she  relumed  to  herself,  and  found  her  head  lying  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  heard  my  voice  soothing  her  with  all  tbe 
expressions  of  kindness  I  could  tliink  of,  she  smiled  with  a 
of  gratitude,  which  I  never  shall  forgel.  Like  one  who  had  been 
long  unused  to  kindness,  she  seemed  ready  to  pour  fiirth  all  tha 
fondness  of  her  heart:  but,  as  if  recollecting  herself  better,  sha 
immediately  checked  her  feelings — withdrew  her  hand  from 
mine — thanked  me — said  she  was  quite  well  again — cast  down 
her  eyes,  and  her  manner  changed  from  tenderness  to  timidity. 
She  seemed  to  think  that  she  hod  lost  all  right  lo  sympathy,  i 
received  even  the  common  olSceB  uf  humanity  with  surprise :  her 
high  spirit.  I  MW,  was  quite  broken. 
^l  think  1   never  felt  such  sorrow  as  L  &\&  Vtii  e^K&xnsi^i 


,t  tbU  instant:  she  vho  stood  before  ni«,  sinking  andfr 
lie  of  iiifenarity,  I  knew  to  be  my  equal — m;  lUperinr ; 
yet  by  fatnl  imprudence,  by  one  rash  alep,  all  her  grEat,  aiii 
good,  end  amitible  qualities  were  irretrievably  lost  to  the  noild 
Uld  to  herself. 

When  1  thought  that  she  was  &  little  recarered,  I  begged  of 
her,  if  she  was  not  too  much  fatigued,  to  let  me  carry  her  home. 
At  these  words  she  looked  at  me  witli  surpriiie.  Her  eyes  GUeJ 
mtb  tears  J  but  without  making  any  other  reply,  she  snffeniil 
me  to  draw  her  arm  within  mine,  and  attempted  to  follow  me. 
1  did  nut  know  how  feeble  she  was  till  she  began  to  walk;  it 
was  nilli  the  utmost  difficulty  I  supported  her  to  the  door ;  and 
by  the  assistance  of  the  people  of  the  house  she  was  lifted  ioKi 
the  carriage  :  we  went  very  slowly.  When  tbe  carriage  slopped 
she  was  seized  with  an  universal  tremor ;  she  started  when  iht 
man  knocked  at  the  door,  and  seemed  to  dread  its  being  opened. 
The  appearance  of  light  and  the  sound  of  cheerful  vo 
her  with  horror. 

I  could   not  myself  help  being  shocked  with    the   contn 
between  the  dreadful  situation  of  my  friend,  and  Che  happines*! 
the  family  to  which  I  was  returning. 

"  Oh !"  said  she,  "  what  are  these  voices? — Whither  are  y 
taking  me  f — For  Heaven's  sake  do  not  let  any  body  si 

I  assured  her  that  she  should  go  directly  to  ber  o' 
ment,  and  that  no  human   being  should  approach   her  wi^d 
her  express  penniHsion. 

Alas !  it  happened  at  this  Tery  moment  that  all  mj  childt^ 
came  running  with  the  ulmuat  gaiety  into  the  hall  li 
and  the  very  circnmalance  which  I  had  been  so  anxii 
rent  happened — little  Julia  was  amongst  them.  The  gaietyfl 
the  children  suddenly  ceased  the  moment  they  saw  Lady  V — 
coining  up  the  steps — they  were  struck  with  her  melancfa 
air  and  countenance :  she,  leaning  upon  my  arm,  with  her  ei 
fixed  upon  tlie  ground,  let  ine  lead  ber  in,  and  sunk  upon  I 
first  chair  she  came  to.     I  made  a.  sign  to  the  children  to  n 

but  the  moment  ihey  began  to  move.  Lady  V looked  up- 

MW  her  daughter — and  now  for  Ibe  first  time  burst  i 

The  little  girl  did  hqI  tetoWec*.  \vbi  -^w.^  ■k«\V«  'a\ . 

_Jhe  tound  of  ber  voke  ;  ani  iWift  ^-s  'iiaCTi  >i«  mbm 
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*>tcki  CTying,  "Is  it  you,  mniomnr' — and  all  the  childrel 
^>ti mediately  crovrded  rouud  and  usked,  "  if  this  waa  the  sbiim 
tddy  V (vha  used  to  play  viilh  llieni  V 

It  is  impasaible  to  describe  the  elTeet  these  simple  qucBtion* 
iiad  on  Julia  :  a  variety  of  emotions  seeuied  atruggting  in  her 
coimtennnce  ;  ahe  roae  and  made  an  attempt  to  breuk  from  the 
ciiildren,  but  could  not — she  had  not  strength  to  snppurt  herself. 
We  carried  her  away  and  put  her  lo  bed  ;  she  lank  no  nodce  of 
any  body,  nor  did  ahe  even  seem  to  know  thai  I  was  milb  her: 
]  thought  ahe  was  insensible,  hut  as  1  drew  the 
her  give  a  deep  sigh. 

I  left  her,  and  carried  away  her  little  girl,  who  had  followed 
ua  up  Btaira  and  begged  to  slay  with  her  mother;  but  I  waa 
apprehensive  that  the  sight  of  her  might  renew  her  agitation. 

After  I  was  gone,  tliey  told  me  that  ahe  was  perfectly  still, 
with  her  eyes  closed ;  and  I  stayed  away  aome  time  in  hopes 
that  she  might  sleep  :  however,  about  midnight  she  sent  to  beg 
to  speak  to  me:  ahe  was  very  ill — she  beckoned  to  me  to  sit 
down  by  her  bedside — every  one  kfl  the  room;  and  when  Julia 
saw  herself  alone  with  me,  ahe  took  my  hand,  and  in  a  low  but 
calm  voice  she  said,  "  I  have  not  many  hours  lo  live — my  heart 
is  broken — I  vtiahed  to  see  you,  to  thank  you  whilst  it  was  yet  in 
lay  power."  She  pressed  my  hand  to  her  trembling  lips: 
"Your  kindness,"  added  she.  "touches  me  more  than  all  the 
rest ;  but  how  ashamed  you  muat  be  of  aucli  a  friend '.  Ob, 
Caroline!  to  die  a  disgrace  to  all  «ho  ever  loved  me!" 

The  tears  trickled  down  her  face,  and  choked  her  utterance: 
she  wiped  them  away  haatily.  "  But  it  ia  not  now  a  time,"  said 
she,  "  to  think  of  niysell^ — can  I  see  my  daughter!"  The  little 
girl  was  asleep:  ahe  was  awakened,  and  I  brought  her  to  het 
mother.  Julia  raised  buraelf  in  her  bed,  and  suinnioning  up  all 
her  strength,  "My  deareat  friend!"  said  she,  putting  her 
child's  hand  into  mine,  "  when  I  am  gone,  be  a  mother  to  thii 
child — let  her  know  my  whole  history,  let  nothing  be  concealed 
from  her.  Poor  girl !  you  will  live  to  blnah  nl  yonr  mother's 
name."  She  paused  and  leaned  buck  :  I  win  going  to  lake  tha 
child  away,  but  ahe  held  out  her  arms  again  6i"!  Wt,  asA'^iwuiS 
het  several  times.  "  Farewell  V  SBiA  *\ve-,  "'V  in^ -ws'wt  ■" 
Tiie  little  girl  hucat  toW  teats.     ^'^■'»- 


'  wy  BomelhiDg  more — 3he  raiaed  henelf  again — at  last  the 
uttered  (hese  words  with  enei^ : — "  My  love,  be  good  mi 
happy;"  s lie  then  sunk  down  t>n  the  pillow  quite  exhsusted— 
she  never  ipoke  afterwards  :  I  took  her  hand — it  was  cold — lifi 
puW  scarcely  beat— her  eyes  tolled  without  meaning — in  a  fe" 
■WDHBti  iM  ai^iMC 

FldnM  M  K  bM  IWMl*  MM  » iMlll-tbo  dnttOMiancei  oT  hit 
iMih  to  1*7  taai^MiM,  1  hkn  g(nn  yniat  iMdatdp  dtii  exact 
■■d  dataflBd  WMMX  of  iqr  ntfwMMiaftiaBd'i  hetMvioiir  In  her 
WMttVMf  lM9'ltt««bwn  iKrerron,  b«  aonl 
~        -         -        —  « tfhor  own  aicon- 

1  tf  her  iUneii^  and 
•  ^AiA  Ui  Iwn  ttfiyad  <y»  ker  aiiad,  u  la&gth 


I  ixn  the  honour  to  b«, 

Hy  lord,  &c. 

CABai,)HB. 


ft^^X,  l«^T^^^&'^UX«,\«tfEul^v«. 
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